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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 


VoL. XIII, 1. WHOLE NO. 49. 


I.—THE ARYAN FUTURE. 


Part I. The Participle in the Rig-Veda. 

Part IJ. Participial and Verbal sy-Futures in the Rig-Veda. 
Part III. The Indo-Iranic Future. 

Part IV. The Sigmatic Future. 

Part V. The Primitive Future. 


PART J].—THE VEDIC PARTICIPLE. 


In the Rig-Veda are found not only verbals of purely adjectival 
Significance, but also adjectives of verbal character, which like 
active participles govern the accusative. The province of such 
verbals is enlarged in later literature by the application of term- 
inations, hitherto intransitive, in a new active sense. The usage is 
doubtless Aryan, and includes nouns as well as adjectives.’ 


‘In this paper Aryan means Indo-European, Indo-Germanic, Teutarian, 
etc. Purely adjectival in the Rig-Veda are, for instance, the verbals v/vicz, 
sisasdni, gavigd. In later literature the terminations -aéa, -wka, etc., are 
added to those of active sense in a, 2, 1”, u, van, mu, ani of the Vedic period. 
The simple root, participles proper modified by affix, éa7-stems, gerunds, infini- 
tives, so-called absolutes, and stems in ave complete the Vedic list. Compare 
Gaedicke, Accusative, p. 184 sq.—who rightly rejects adits and didrkeu (P. W. 
and Grassmann with accusative) The corresponding forms dips, siadsii 
take no object till late (Whitney, Gr. 1178 f. to modify). For -aka, -uka com- 
pare R. V. pavakd, sanukd (without object) with the later and active ghdtuka, 
etc. Nominal construction of other sort is almost unknown in the Rig-Veda, 
except in the case of infinitives (Gaedicke, p. 192; Delbritck, Syntax, p. 181). 
With the noun mam kdmena, A. V., compare the adjective, R. V. 8. 11.7, 
tvémkama, perhaps also the noun vanamkdrana, and, A.V. 19. 2. 5, ayakamam- 
kavrana (noun-adjective, Index; P. W. °a-4arana). Both uses are familiar to 
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In the Rig-Veda, unless reduplicated (¢-stems), the active adjec- 
tives are usually limited to compounds, used either with a prepo- 
sition or with the accusative immediately preceding. How near 
together lie adjective and participle may be seen by comparing the 
application of the former in the a-class, by far the largest group 
of active adjectives.’ Beside zmvanto vigvam stands vigvam.... 
invas, the difference being that the former is felt as stating an 
additional fact, the latter as an appellation of the preceding sub- 
ject. The syntactical construction is, however, identical. That 
the restriction to compounds is not found in other classes (furvdnz, 
saksdni, kiamin) shows that the line of demarcation was at first 
still less distinct, for when the adjective is uncompounded it may 
be replaced by a participle that makes an independent clause. 
Again, active adjectives are not restricted to the simple stem, but 
are found made, e. g. from causals, as in the case of xidharayé, 
-inkhaya, -ejaya; nor is there any other difference than that 
defined above between zzdhdrayas and ntdhardéyantas. The con- 
stantly increasing number of adjectives in @ causes the verbals of 
this declension to be felt as more peculiarly adjectival, and finally 
results in confining such verbals to cases that exhibited only this 
relationship with the rest of the sentence, the sole exception being 
the adjective of this class compounded with a preposition, as is 
well illustrated by the first of Gaedicke’s examples: valamrujdh 
... indro drdha cid adrujdéh, ‘he that breaks the vala breaks up 
the strengthened places.” The simple root may be used to make 
such an adjective, svarvid, dhiyaithdhdas, svargads, or the verbal 
form + 4, svarjit, as well as without modified object, a¢vasds. 
Occasionally a striking correspondence between adjective and 
participle is found, as in parihrit, verbal to hur used exactly like 
a participle, while the true participle is used only as an adjective, 
avihvarant, As the participle may be used in the superlative, 


the Greek, where, however, are found fewer forms, the construction being more 
poetical and individual. Aeschylus has mépiuoc (an ending not used actively 
in the Rig-Veda, Gaedicke, p. 190), obpoc, biotoc, cuviorwp and the verbal nouns 
npoTounrds, teutaoTHe ; Sophocles, gi§tuoc ; Euripides, ovverdg, rpi3wv; Lysias 
and Plato, éapvog; the latter also avyxooc, EmioTHuwy, dpovtioryc, For a late 
case of active noun compare Dem. 4. 45: re@vacr Tw déet TOvE ToLovTOUE dTrooTé= 
Aovg. Perhaps the adjective with accusative (in oxic, etc.) originated in the 
same construction (‘sharpening his pace, feet’). 

1See the list, Lindner, Nominalbildung, p. 36. 

Occasionally in -z, as in Ardamsdni; ahamsana, egoist, is indirect object 
(cf. chamyz). 
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so the verbal adjective may be at the same time verbal and super- 
lative, vrtram hénisthas, ‘he that most-slays Vrtra.’ Finally, each 
gradation between nominal and verbal signification is successively 
traced by the stems in -¢av, which are on the one hand substan- 
tives governing the genitive, on the other verbals taking a direct 
object, their ultimate mission in this capacity being to form a new 
future tense (periphrastic) unknown to the Rig- Veda.’ 

Turning from the participial adjective to the adjectival participle 
(Whitney, 450), one finds a number of forms that are in outward 
appearance participles, but in meaning adjectives (érhdnieati, 
mahinteti, prsant prsati, rigant, ruigati, jagat, tt, rhént) or, per- 
haps through an adjectival stage, nouns.? Besides these forms 
which have either lost wholly or never completely attained purely 
participial meaning, there are many active participles that appear 
as adjectives or adverbs, alone or in composition.’ 

Often the participle appears as adjective by virtue of an a- 
privative, akhanat alone from khan, ékgiyamana alone from £2, 
&chidyamana alone from chid, ahraydana from hri, ésridhana (just 
like asvidh) alone from srzdh, etc. In respect of the passive the 
usage of the Rig-Veda supports the fact established on the use - 
of the participle (adjective) in Avestan, Greek and Latin, that 
the ‘passive participle’ in fa, ma stands to the verb merely as 
an adjective, which is also the relation borne by several middle 
participles, such as 4svidhdana, just mentioned, and the not unusual 

yddamana, the latter being the only form representing the verb 
at all.‘ 


! Lindner, p. 72 sq.; Gaedicke, p. 185. The accent generally varies with 
the meaning, but not with regularity. Asin Greek the oxytona are usually 
nouns, the barytona verbals, pata (sutdm), mata ( paddm), path (sémanam,) math 
(gdvam). 

* Brhdnt, simple stem not used for simple verb; mahdnt, half adj. inflection ; 
praant, cf. proni, pretd, perhaps from root spr¢ rather than prech ; rigant, adj. 
alone (verb-stem ruc); jagat (cf. sigat, sagrvi, intens. adj., dyu-gdt, patam-ga) like 
Gat; rhant, i.e. eaté. On meka, mackant see Geldner, K. Z. 24, 144; on gdgvat, 
sdgudt, Brugmann, Gr? p. 32. As nouns, sravdt (ptc. srdvat, cf. udhat, vahdt, 
vdhantis, streams), perhaps also dradd (=dradt, cf. dhrsdt), ddt, ddgan, vrsan, 
etc. For further noun-development compare Whitney, Gr. 383, 1172. 

3 Such are jdkgat, dédhat, dravdt (drdvat, ptc., cf. drahydt), ddrpyat (ddrpita, etc.), 
abhi-jighranti, yésanti, ;dfijhati, jdjhatt, hégant (Vd. St. 47, 89), etc. Like hayd 
the participle Adyanta without object must also be taken as the equivalent of 
an adjective or noun. 

* Such adjectives are employed to form words of color, but not exclusively. 
dsita, dsikni, palitd, pdlikni, rdhita, bradhnd, la, éni, etc. (ta and na united). 
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The question whether it is necessary to assume that adjective 
participles are originally verbals, 1. e. part of the verb-system, 
answers itself on comparing the many forms without correspond- 
ing verbs. There is no necessity for assuming primitive passivity 
for éjtfa any more than in the word of corresponding meaning 
mpoonxev, nor does a comparison of forms induce a belief in the 
original passive force.’ 

Noteworthy are cases where the verb is compounded or has a 
different stem. The root cud gives us in the Rig-Veda cod pte. 
only as adj., acodant, cédigtha; cyu, only acyuta, hdstacyuta, etc. 
as adjectives; fap, only dtapyamana as middle adjective (faptd 
as ptc.). From fan come fatd, fdyamdna, tana only in uttand, 
etc. Traces of a different root are apparent here and there, 
sometimes of a root in older form.- Thus in 4zavaprgna there is 
not the same root as in prktd, and while fre is the only root that 
gives verb-forms, fr7 gives the adjectival participle in the Rig- 
Veda and noun avaprajjana in the Brahmanas (compare ac, akna). 
Again, the participle of sr7 is srjdnt, but as adjective sardjant, 
that of fras (as adj.) is ¢fardsant, forms occurring only in these 
adjective-stems. On comparison with Avest. and Greek it may be 
doubted whether the forms sr/, ¢vas are older than saraj, taras 





Compare also prusitd, prusitdpsu (Whitney, Gr. 1176d). That the meanings inter- 
change between noun, adjective and participle is shown by dudnata, nathitd, nad- 
hitd, nhdhamana, caritd (=cdrana),ddana (cf. édavov fj rorév), dnna, dhana, cvantd, 
sthfina, purtd (noun, purnd adj. ptc.), Aistd, sita, cana, etc., while that even na, 
which of all the passive endings seems most often purely passive, is intransitive, 
withal active in meaning, is shown by ¢und, andmrnd, sadiprnd, sampragnd, 
sudpna (uivoc), stend (cf. steyd, staydnt), and perhaps 4drna, karnd (the hearing, 
ear, cerno, kar older form of gar, cru ?). With -¢¢¢-endings compare those in -a/d, 
yajatd, darcatd, rajatd, haryatd, gerundive in character (dargatd ‘sightly,’ etc.) 
Gerundive are also dsprla, dgrbhita. The ending ifd (caritd) rarely gives nomi- 
nal character; yet compare jiveéd, life, and other examples, Lindner, Nom. p. 
71; Whitney, Gr. 1176-7. Here may be mentioned the gerundive equiva- 
lents anavabravd, sulabhika (ev7aBntixés) and the odd diminutive (?) made of 
the participle pravartamanakd. With the form stemd, steal (no prefix !), tay, 
compare Sk. strnd, trnd; strhant, trhant, stim, tim, stiff, still; sts, tug (drip); 
Greek, sfabh, zag-; aornp, strbhis, tépas, tard; orisu, ti7; Latin stan, fan, toni- 
tru; sthag, oréyoc, tego ; strideo, rd; German stossen, ‘ad; French state, état ; 
English stomach, tummy. 

1 Compare Spordc, Ornzé¢, tepioraroc, pytéc, KAriwég classical, cAetré¢ Homeric. 
Svapdnt, the sleeper, asina, the sitter, like 0 opacac, the guide, are equally 
nominal and participial. Compare the quotations, Syntax, p. 372, and espe- 
cially Delbriick’s view on ¢éa, p. 382. Osthoff, M. U. IV, s. 72. 
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(compare dpey-, tareg, terreo, and see Pischel, Ved. St. 1. 104).’ 
The only forms of a presumable root 52, szzo¢z (sz*) are the parti- 
cipial adjective dszmvant and the adjective asznzvd, insatiate. Is 
one to suppose that a complete verb once existed, or that the par- 
ticiple like the adjective does not necessarily imply more than a 
theoretical root,’ from which only these forms were produced ? 
Aprogivan, the only form of the perfect ptc., and the only pf. 
participle of this kind in the Rig-Veda, and emugém on account 
of its accent, may be reckoned out of the discussion, but in of7- 
vans@ there is an undoubted instance of an older form of the 
root than that of the verb, zc. From the root av comes later 
the ptc. avifa, but in the Rig-Veda only dfa, in compounds 
indrotd, yugmdta, etc. The adj. ptc. which is looked upon by 
P. W. as causal (for vestt/a), viz. dvistitas, from vest, must be with 
Whitney referred to vigf, and thus stands as the only representa- 
tive of this form of the root. In the group ¢74, ¢rnita,¢rand, cr, ¢rld, 
the former makes all verbal forms, the latter exists only in participle 
(¢ridm, ¢rtdsas).* Soin general the weaker form of the root is 
used to make participles in °¢a, °na.* 

Sometimes the original root appears in the participle when pre- 
served by composition as an adjective, s#dhita, diurdhtta, but hztd. 
In ¢igita, again, as against 7/7, the older form of the root is seen, 
for it is impossible to separate as non-participial “g7ta and palita 
from the kindred participles, svadifd, etc. In spasta compared 
with pag; in kadma-miuta ; in megha, méghamana, mehantt ; in 
vupita; in mluktd (A.V. nimrocat, B. S. mlupté)—wherever 
any variation appears the form presumably older is that of the 
participle.* 


1So ard adjectives are as old as those in rd (dravard, etc.); cf. namaram 
(namrd), ugaras (ugrd), rjara (rird), citaras (citrd), Indara ({ndra), tivaras (tivrd), 
dasaras (dasrd), dhvasira (dhvasrd), Rudara (Rudrd), etc. For interpretation of 
value cf. Whitney, Gr. 371; Kirste, B. B. 16. 294; Bechtel, Hauptprobleme, 
p- I41t, note. 

*This would not prevent the assumption of a verb produced in other lan- 
guages from the same root, or even from the same stem; compare ovat Hesych. 
RTvOal 3 clair, 

® Whitney puts girtd, crifd under ¢ri, cr; P. W. ¢réd and ¢rand under grad; in 
which obvious confusion the fact here of importance is, however, clear, that 
the simplest root exists only in the participle. 

‘Compare fan, but fald, tiydmdna ; so aktd, uktd, hatd, utd (av), uditd, etc., 
Whitney, Gr. 952-7. 

‘Connected closely are ru, ruj (rugnd), rup, up. The only Rig-Vedic form 
is érupita. In A. V. /uptd with the same root for verb alternating with rup. 
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Some few forms of passive participles support the possible 
hypothesis that verbals of this kind may antedate pure verb- 
forms, but not so many as in the case of active participles. If, 
however, one added all the adjectives and nouns that have the 
same termination and seem to be of the same origin (the accent 
generally but not always is shifted), there would be a fair row of 
verbals independent of the roots that make verbs. The rare parti- 
ciples thus left to represent verbals may, of course, be supposed 
to be the survivors of vanished verbs, which were once conjugated 
throughout (like ‘friend,’ ‘ fiend’), but as there is nothing to prove 
the existence of such verbs, one may with equal right assume 
that, as in the case of active adjective with participial form and 
without corresponding verb, the ¢a@ ‘participle’ passive existed 
alone, while the verb was never developed. Such are yadamana, 
not rare; krdkgamana once, with derivative neighbors; raphitd 
once ‘miserable’; 7éhamana (the perfect future and other forms 
assigned to “‘jeh”’ exist only in the mouth of grammarians), but this 
may be, as Whitney thinks, a secondary form from Ad (by P. W. 
ascribed to jrambdh, occurs several times, once as vijehamana) ; 
gusgpitdm, once in R. V., and later, but always thus; possibly 
prdsita, twice, middle, of birds shooting through the air (doubt- 
ful, cf. sz? P. W., compare satd); didhita (dédhat), several times, 
either dudh or reduplicated, else undeveloped form of dhi; wna 
(in composition 47a, cf. ana-y); gadhité (4, part), gadhia; a- 
pibdamana, pibdand ; badhd (adj. adv.), ddnhistha (cf. drdhdm), 
bhamitd (?). The forms represented by only one verbal occur- 
rence like dranand in R. V. followed MS. by dranat? (only forms 
extant), or even in the Rig-Veda itself (vvddh occurs ten times as 
participle, only once as verb) may incline one to believe that the 
participle represents a verb; while the participles’ grathita, 
mlatd, mlukid, driksita, rupitd (found in R. V. only thus, but 
with full verbal forms in later literature) prevent any conclusions 


Although both rp and /up are older than the period of unity (rumpo, urupi, 
lupus), the older must be ru. There is perhaps a still older guttural in raga, 
for ruc appears to be of the same root, rokd, ‘the break of day,’ etc., ‘the 
heavens break open (i. e. light up) to their highest’; cf. frangere, flagrare, 
bhra;, *bhraty, bhafij. With méghamdana compare maegha, etc. Fick assumes 
that migh comes from mizh. 

1T think ¢urtd, 1.174. 6, belongs here and is from the same root as ¢ura, 
victor (Whitney, Grassmann from ¢r for ¢irta), tvayd ¢urtah ‘ conquered by thee,’ 
originally ‘shake,’ cf. gurpa. Natives give gar, curay. Compare pur, pirv, 
part, pirta, piira. 
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drawn from the chronological order of appearance, since the verb 
follows the participle too soon to doubt that it existed contempo- 
raneously. Nevertheless, participles without other trace of verb 
at all are not uncommon in the later literature, and it is impossible 
to suppose that the verbs have all been lost for (t{dtas) ztant, 
K. B., klathan, B., viklavita, C. v. note, khadant, (. B., ujjhatzta, 
C., damant, C., dita, uddradayan, C., (yahvant), rothamana, R., 
‘dredata mdnasd, BS., lancita, C., vrudita, C., g¢alant, calita +- 
ud, C., strhant, S., sphatita, C.' 

Returning to the Rig-Veda: Important is the participial rep- 
resentation of verbs in other than present stems. Thus the later 
common verb svzd is represented here only by the perfect parti- 
ciple szguidana (A. V. svinné). But besides participles present 
and perfect, of the causal we find, e. g. nartayant, lobhayanti 
(pratt), sphirjayant, srevdyant as sole representatives; in the 
desiderative, e.g. dubhigat, jijydsatas, dipsantas, ruirukgatas, alone. 
Particularly is this true of the intensive stem. The participles 
carcuryadmana, neniydmana, pépicat, pipruthat, paniphanat, ra- 
vaksand (pf), rarajat, réruvat, rérucana, cdnigcadat, ¢ugriga- 
mana, gugvasat, cigujana (¢vanc), sanigyadal, etc.,’ are the only 
existing intensives of their respective verbs in the Rig-Veda. 

There is found in the Rig-Veda a comparatively large number 
of denominative stems that are registered as verbs but occur only 
as participles. Observe: 

adhvarydnta, once, no verb, adhvariy ptc. and verb, acting the 
adhvaryi. 

ankijyantam, once, no verb, anka, acting or wishing anka 
(anku ?). 

dnniyate, once, no verb, accent! wishing azza. 

amitrayantam, thrice, no verb, acting the amitra. 

[aratiyatds, once, no verb; verb in A. V.]. 

avasyaté, once, no verb, acting the avasyz (wishing avas). 

agvayat?, etc., five, no verb, acting the a¢vayué (wishing a¢va). 

asuyan, once, no verb, verb late (asiyd late), fretting. 

igizyaté, once, no verb, zgz ? desiring. 


1 These, together with participles mentioned already, and omitting /harvant, 
rahgant and manita, which Whitney marks respectively as ‘false reading,’ 
‘doubtless artificial,’ and ‘assumed,’ make up the list of participles given 
without verbs in the Roots. I have not noticed the occasionally appended 
‘doubtful’ except in these three instances, as the doubt seems based on the 
fact of the form being unique. C., ‘classical.’ 

* The list does not aim at completeness. 
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uksanydntas, once, no verb, “kganyz, acting the wkgan. 

udanydn,once, no verb, udanyu, Pan. wishing udan, or (P. W.) 
watering. 

rjuyantam, etc., five, no verb; r7zydmdnas, once; rjuyi, act- 
ing 171. 

rlaydn, etc., twelve, no verb; verb réay ; rédyd, acting rtd. 

ojayamanas, °am, thrice, no verb, djas! acting with Gas. 

kanukaydntis, once, no verb, no noun, adj. meaning ? 

kaviydn, -dmanas, once each, no verb, acting the £av2. 

kulayayat, once, no verb, acting Au/dya (nestling ). 

ksemaydntam, cantas, thrice, no verb, acting £séma, being at 
rest and giving rest. 

gavyén, etc., fifteen times, no verb, gavyié and gavyayd, wishing 
(gas), lusting. 

caraniyamana f.s., once, no verb@mcarany, verb A. V., acting 
the carani. 

[ janiyantas, twice, no verb; verb in A. V.] 

jmaydntam, once, no verb, jmda or jman, seeking earth, or wish- 
ing (making) way. 

tarusyatas, pl., once, no verb, farus, taruga, acting the faéruga. 

tuaydntam, tudydta, etc., nine, no verb, fvdya, tvdyi, affecting 
thee. 

durhanayatas, sg., once, no verb, durhanayi, durhrnadyu, act- 
ing, wishing, ill. 

devaydn, etc., about fifty times, no verb (A. V. also only ptc.), 
devayii, seeking gods, pious. 

dhiganydantas, once, no verb, dhisa, dhigdynad (dhis, dha, P. W.), 
wishing to worship gladly. 

pitiyatds, sg., once, no verb, wishing food, pitz. 

[ putriydntas, once, no verb; verb in A. V. once.] 

prianayantam, once, no verb, prtanayi (priany, verb and ptc.), 
striving or wishing strife. 

brahmanyatd, etc., five, no verb, drahmanya, doing brahmdn, 
pious. 

bhandanayatés, pl., once, no verb, wishing dhanddn4a (fame, Gr.), 
jauchzend P. W. 

manavasyaté, once, no verb, mdnava! Say. wishing priests, act- 
ing the man. 

yajhtayaté, once, no verb, ya7fé, active in yajfid, sacrificing. 

yugmaydntis, once, no verb, affecting you. 

vraghiy&t, once, no verb, raghi (cf. raghugy4d), acting raghi. 
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vathirayatam, once, no verb, acting the rathird, swift. 

vathiyanti, once, no verb, acting with ratha, wishing to fare. 

vayiyan, once, no verb, rayi, wishing wealth. 

vadharydntim, once, no verb, vadhar, acting or (Say.) wishing 
the védhar. 

vasnayantd, dl., once, no verb, vasnd, higgling. 

urjinadyantam, once, no verb, acting vrjind, cheating. 

gatriuyantam, etc., five times, no verb; A. V. only ptc., acting 
the ¢diru (=¢atrus). 

farmayantid, inst., once, no verb, acting as or wishing ¢arma. 

¢rudhiyatas, pl., once, no verb (¢rudh, cf. gurdhday, Altind. Vb., 
p. 202; Ved. St., p. 191); obedient. 

sakhiydn, etc., seven times, no verb, acting the sakhz. 

sacanasyamand, once, no verb, acting or wishing sdcazas, in 
a helpful way. - 

sacasyamanas, once, no verb, acting with *sacas, ‘ receiving 
aid.’ 

sanayaté, once, no verb, sana, sandy, acting old, being old. 

samaryaté, once, no verb, acting samard, or wishing (strife). 

sumanasyamanas', @', as*; eleven times in A. V.; also later; 
always ptc. ; sumdnas, being well-minded, well-disposed or happy. 

sumnaydn, etc., five times, no verb, acting the sumnayii, well- 
disposed. 

stabhuyan', -amanas’am’ (cf. stabhdy, causal), standing, or wish- 
ing to stand, firm. 

hArnayantam, once, no verb; cf. krniydmana, durhrndayi (s. v. 
verb Arniy).’ 

There are thus, without reckoning doubtful causatives of the 
same character,” nearly as many denominatives that exist only in 


' The verb kary occurs harydnt (v. Gr.), Adryant (v. P. W.). Vajsdyant and 
vayaydnt are also doubtful, as they may be causal or denominative, most of the 
verb-forms being regarded as of the latter class by Whitney (A. V. MSS have 
eydnti against causal in text). But some twenty-four cases of this participle 
appear as denominative, while the verb-forms may be all causal. For parallel- 
ism with adjectives, compare: agvaydntah .. vajinah .. gavydntah ; gavydntah 
..a¢vaydniah .. vajaydntah (see R. V. 4. 17.16; 7. 32.23; 10. 131.33 160. 5). 
As purely adjectival advayantam might be added. On aviayan see below. 
The ending occasionally varies, as noted above, only one form giving the verb. 
Sometimes the long vowel is found later, as érpay, Vedic; &rpady, Mbha., etc. 
Words in the list found in A. V. as verbs are bracketed. 

?Compare cucdyantam, etc., only the causal ptc. of this stem, but ¢ocaya; 
jardyanii ( jardyanti, etc.) only the ptc. of the causal; damdyantam only in 
this ptc., withal not in causative sense but = damaydntam. 
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participial form as there are real verbs of this class. Not quite © 
half of the whole number are purely participial. Conversely, 
however, with the exception of the verbs from a-stems, it is seldom 
that denominatives make verbs without being found in participial 
form.’ That the denominatives are still incipient in form is shown 
by the fact that at this period they have not yet attained to the 
possession of a future tense, which is subsequently (CB.) devel- 
oped, and have but one doubtful aorist form (#zayis); not till 
the Brahmanic period is the verb well developed (see Whitney, 
Gr. 1068). 

As then it would be rash to judge from zzayts that other Rig- 
Vedic denominatives had in use aorists which by chance were not 
represented in our extant hymns, but rather right to say that in 
this form lies the beginning“¢f an extension of the denominative 
system to other tenses than-the present (the form occurs only 1. 
53. 3), SO, seeing that the participial is everywhere the prevailing 
form in the Rig-Veda, and that many denominatives have only 
participles while few have verbs without participles (the ratio in 
the A. V. being also such that personal forms are less than parti- 
cipial, Wh. Gr. 1057), it is not, perhaps, rash to conclude that 
the participial is the first denominative form, and that from this 
was developed the verb with personal endings. In fact it requires 
too much imagination to suppose that gavydnt, used fifteen times 
as a participial adjective, and never asa verb; and devaydnt, used 
in R. V. and A. V. together more than fifty times as participial 
adjective, and never as a verb, were originally verbs. Not less 
convincing is the number of these denominatives used but once, 
seldom as verb alone, often as participles. 

So far as other present stems are concerned the probability of 
the adjectival participle not being originally a factor in the verbal 
system is strong enough to warrant the assumption that in the 
creation of new verbal classes such participles may have ante- 
dated personal verb-forms; for mahanfam, as in meaning it 
is older than mahema, etc., so in form cannot have been a parti- 
ciple developed out of the verbal system, but must have existed 
independently.’ 


\Ajiraydte, no ptc., has the a-stem lengthened ; so gubhaydte; from other 
stems cf. rathary, thrice verb, no ptc.; Arafdy, twice verb, no ptc., but the 
examples as compared with those above are few. 

? That other present systems are denominative in origin has been admitted 
in a general way fora long time. If one bears in mind the fact that the end- 
ings fa and ma, mu, ni, which make adjectives, nouns, and quasi-participles are, 
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It seems, then, possible if not probable that verbal adjectives 





as explained above, primarily expressive of adjectival and intransitive partis 
cipial rather than of the later passive partcipial relanon, he may perhaps 
see these sofixes in the make-ap of the & and wa verbs. Such verbs are 
distingnished from thase of the simple stem bv being more nominal in char 
acter, as the werbs with raised root-vowels are adjectival and gerandive. Thus 
badne-2 and chhovat are denominative in the sense of Abarag plas verdal cnd- 
ings, and so also while céar means ‘he made, Aaron, braccmr means ‘am 
a-making, from *irad=fréd (cf. pletas, plenus, plerus), as in the form above 
says is from sea. In Latin the £2-ending was preferred, beta, capto, captuy, 
bat also dano, dignor, dignas, etc.; in Greek, the nasal sanforms (copde, anode 
stu) prevail, but those in % are still preserved, Aor tte, Komtray ete. (cf aare. 
Téc, onyr-ru, shahkniner); in Sk. only the nasal suffix ts used, wa, at, also 
kept in verbal adjectives, dharas, strong, frags, hastening, crete, the shine 
ing ; grdked, hastening, sued, pressing; as well as the forms in #4, ore, 
covering, gérad, heating, duna, eatable, with the so-called participles. The 
ending ma seems to have been established as verbal adjective first and incor 
porated as a verbal class; the ending 4 later, as the more popular ptc., usurped 
the position of wa in this regard, while the latter, confined to a few verbs as 
participle, for the most part retired to the verbal class. But in Greek and Latin 
ta intruded on the prerogative of sa, and like it became active in creating verbal 
classes. Thus in Sk. is found from the root sép the verbal adjectivesstem shira-i - 
then from the participial adjective strnd (older form of stingd, preserved in 
bhkustrna) strnd-nti, etc., while strié is kept as adjective participle; and from 
f with ptc. rnd either the secondary ending dé added to the nominal stem, 
giving rnadh (cf. dsvapnay, trends), or this secondary ending added first to the 
simple root and then the complex treated in the usual manner, fWwa-wa; again 
from fr, prnd-c, etc. So du is to agitate, dawd agitated (ddana A, V.), and 
dunoti is ‘burns, is agitated, distressed’ (cf. dha, dhaonds, Crug); a, to call 
sno-ti, is calling. The significance of the stem-meaning becomes apparent 
when applied to the so-called root-aorist, which is nothing but a preterite to a 
root-present, its aoristhood being not that of tense but of stem, i.e. the act 
registered by it is simple and unlimited —Adrgi, thou makest, dAar thou madent, 
while bAdvati, gdechati, brndti express ‘he is becoming, is going, isdoing’; thelr 
preterites déhavat, etc., express ‘he was becoming,’ ctc,, as distinguished from 
dbhut, dgat, ‘he became, he went.’ The simple present-stemn with the in- 
creasing raised-stem and nasal denominatives gradually declined, but the pre- 
terites remained longest. Hence a distinction originally of stem was conceived 
of as inherent in the tense that alone preserved many of the forms, and so 
root-preterites were regarded as differing from denominative preterites. And 
they did indeed practically differ, not, however, by virtue of a special preterite 
meaning (aorist) inherent in them, but because the other preterites (impor: 
fects) were preterites to stems which from their very origin expressed more 
broadly the verbal action than could the simple stem whether past or present, 
There came in addition the s-‘aorists’ to help the confusion, which are to root- 
preterites as futures are to root-presents ; but it will be seen that even s-pra- 
terites had their corresponding presents. 
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which in form and function were identical with participles, and ’ 
which, from the point of view of their ultimate development, one 
may most conveniently call participles, have preceded in some 
cases the existence of personal verb-forms of the same stem, and 
that new verbal classes, whether independent of these or not, 
may arise after the participial system is completed. 

To return to tense-systems: although argasdnd, jrayasdand, 
ahiyasandé, rabhasané, ¢dvasdnd should presuppose verbal forms, 
yet the corresponding tenses are wanting, if not the complete 
conjugation. As inthe case of devaydnt, which knows no deva- 
yGti, so in argasand there is only a form with sigmatic element and 
ending common to participle and adjective, nor need one here 
seek a verb, nor for the others an aorist tense-formation.’ 


'There is current a popular half-schooled prejudice against ‘and which’ 
which is likely to annihilate a correct use of the idiom and which only a lack 
of discrimination fosters. 

* These forms in aa contain no primitive ending of the middle ptc. That 
ending was mna or mana. In Indo-Iranic, comparing Sk. ana, mana, Avest. 
ana, ana, ana, mana, mna, 1 think that @na was probably, as is the case with 
mana, originally not ana but ama, and it can scarcely be doubted that the 
a was an element not of the ending but of the stem. If one notes the shifting 
accent of the nominal formations, like that of the adj. ptc. in ma, he sees the 
same state of things as in the adj. ptc. in dna, igand, tcana, dsand, asina, 
etc., and so faras Indic goes the @ could well be explained by the fact that 
d-roots with za (in distinction from those in ¢a) make such forms as hand, 
¢yadnd, etc., which may well have been the original state of things, for the 
ending is the same as in the wa-nouns, dharana,etc. The #a-ending called ‘ pre- 
terite’ is of course primitive. Euphony against the combination consonants 
-+- mn led to the gradual restriction of this ending to thematic stems, while #d 
in the form ana was retained after consonants. Each was originally joined 
with either (cf. Bartholomae, Handbuch, p. 357). In the Veda it is only mana 
(by analogy with dna after the earlier establishment of this form), which keeps 
a markedly present force (in distinction from fa); it is only dad which inter- 
changes as purely adjectival ending—cydvdna, urdhvasand (Whitney, Gr. 1175) 
and has a purely adjective sense, cakand, etc. Compare Delbriick, Syntax, p. 
379 (the and ptc.) often ‘comes close to the ptc. in éa in preterital sense.’ In 
prose dd is almost exclusively preterital (ib.p. 381), i.e. not present. Aydand 
is older than Aiydnd, svand than suvand, so that the na of dharana, etc., must 
long have been regarded as d/ar-ana instead of bhara-na. But it is quite pos- 
sible that #a itself after consonants became ama (cf. ata). In either case syn- 
tactically aa is identical with ma, fa; an adjectival, not a present middle 
ending in the sense that mdna is, nor is d (in and)=7-v. 
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PART II].—PARTICIPIAL AND VERBAL Sy-FUTURES. 


Delbriick (Verbum, p. 183) says: ‘it is comparatively seldom 
that there is occasion to use the future in the texts of the Rig- 
Veda,’ and would thus explain why so few cases of future form 
are found inthe hymns. The explanation seems to me not quite 
satisfactory. A glance at the passages translated as futures in 
the same author’s Syntax will show that there was opportunity 
enough to use the future, but that to express it other means was 
employed than that of the sy-tense. 

This, however, remains true, that, in view of the extent of the 
literature, verbal forms of the sy-future with personal endings 
are extremely rare in the Rig-Veda. Such forms in comparison 
with those of the participle are few, but this mutual proportion 
gradually shifts as we reach later literature, so that, while in the 
Rig-Veda there are twenty-nine occurrences of participles of the 
future and only sixteen or seventeen occurrences of correspond- 
ing verbal forms with personal endings, in the Atharva-Veda there 
are twenty-one occurrences of participles of the future and fifty- 
two occurrences of corresponding verbal forms with personal end- 
ings. Further, it is known that the number of roots making 
sy-futures grows constantly greater in the post-Vedic literature ; 
and, finally, while but one sure case of subjunctive and one condi- 
tional are found in the Rig-Veda, several subjunctives and condi- 
tionals occur in the prose period, and ultimately comes the impera- 
tive. In a word, what probably no one will deny, the sy-future, 
in spite of the later rivalry of the periphrastic future, is in no 
sense moribund, but is growing in the Vedas, and waxes greater 
thereafter. Whether accident and circumstances or other causes 
produced the rarity of forms in the Rig-Veda must now be 
investigated.’ And first the future participle. 

There is one difficulty in interpreting the future forms which 
appears at the outset and accompanies one all the way. In the 
list of denominatives given above it will have been seen that 
in s-denominatives the verb and participle resemble those of 
the future. In vanugydtr, urusyatt, svapasyate, manasyést, tarus- 
yént, etc., there is essentially the same formation as in the future, 
save for the connecting vowel, and when this happens to be z the 


'To the numbers given above must be added two occurrences of verbal 
fatures from denominative stems for the Rig and five for the Atharva. 
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cases are equal, so that stz gives us stavigydse, stavigyamana 
(A. V.); tavigy, tavigyate, tavigyamana. 

Now the denominative participial adjective is generally (was 
perhaps always in the spoken language) accompanied with a pure 
verbal adjective of the same character, thus with agvayatd, agvayiu; 
with avasyaté, avasyi, etc. In like manner of the twenty-nine 
occurrences of future participles eleven are of participles by the side 
of which stand such verbal adjectives. The other participles, with 
the exception of Aarigydnt, occur once or twice only, but avis yant 
and sanigyant respectively four and seven times, accompanied with 
the verbal adjectives avig yu, sanigyi. Hence Grassmann reckons 
them both to denominative stems, assuming an avigy and a 
sanigy. In my own opinion, who hold that the Sanskrit s-future 
is itself denominative, it makes no difference whether one con- 
nects avigyant with av as a part of the verb or with avzg yz, since 
I regard it as independent of either, but in discussing the matter 
here the form may be regarded (as in P. W., Whitney, Delbriick) 
as a participle. 

I find the following participial forms: 

avigydnt (-dn, -dntam, -até) occurs four times, 1. 58. 2; 7. 3. 2; 
10. 115. 6, all of Agni; 8 51. 3—of Indra. Cf. avegya@, avig yi, 
used either absolutely =wishing to please, or intransitively =avens 
(loc.) ; does not take acc. 

asigydn occurs once, 6. 3. 5: sa td aste’va prdtidhad asigydn, 
without object, ‘Like a shooter wishing to shoot he set (the 
arrow) ’—of Agni. 

karigydnt (-dn, -atéh) occurs seven times=‘ wishing to do,’ 
perhaps ‘about to do.’ 

7.20. 1: cdkrir Gpo naryo ydt aris yan—of Indra. 

9. 113. 1: bdélam dadhana adtmdnt karis ydn virydm—of Indra. 

6. 26. 3: Alithiguaya ¢dmsgyam kari3yén—of Indra (Soma ?). 

7.19.8: Alithiguaya ¢déihgyamn karig yén—of Indra. 

2.24.14: Brdhmanaspdter abhavad yathavagdm satyé manyur 
mahi kdrma (a4) karigyatah—of Brahmanaspati. 

4.31.9: nmaht.. te .. radho varanta..nd cautnani karis- 
yatth—of Indra. 

8. 62. 3: pravacyam indra lat tdva virydni karigyatd, bhadra 
tndrasya ratayah—of Indra. 

kgesydntas occurs once, 2. 4.3: Agnim devaso manusigu vikgu 
priyath dhuh ksesydnto né mitrdm—of Agni: ‘ wishing to rest’ or 
‘to remain,’ no object. 
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vi-dhakg yant occurs once, 10. 16.7: nét tud.. dadhrg vidhaks- 
ydn paryankhadyate—of Agni. ‘ Lest he envelop thee wishing to 
consume,’ not necessarily with object. 
yaksydmanam (-dn) occurs twice, I. 113. 9, agreeing with manu- 
gan; I. 125. 4, opposed to ij@ndm. ‘Thou wakest men to sacri- 
fice’; (wealth comes) ‘to him who has sacrificed or is about to 
sacrifice.’ The latter is rejected by Grassmann on account of late 
expressions (praise of generosity).' The only middle future par- 
ticiple. 
vakg yanti occurs once, 6.75.3: vakgydnti 'vé dd ganigant: 
karnam. Last hymn in sixth book; the bow-string ‘ approaches 
like one that wishes to speak.’ Grassmann ‘ late.’ 
vayigydnt occurs once, 7. 33. 12: yaména tatém paridhin 
vayigyan (cf. 9, vayantas)—ot Vasistha. Compare Grassmann, 
who rejects the whole hymn as late: ‘All, or at least all after the 
seventh verse is of later origin” (sérvan for vigvan, expressions, 
Vasistha’s praise, and position after- Indra hymns). This verse 
describes Vasistha’s divine birth. 
sanigyant (-an, -dntam, -dntindm), occurs seven times, com- 
pare sanigyiz both with and without object, like sanzgyz, and 
meaning ‘ wishing to obtain’: 
3. 2. 3: alyam nd vajam sanigyann tipa bruve—of Agni. 
3.2.4: Sanigyantah . . idem—of Agni. 
3. 13. 2: havigmantas tdm ilate t4m santg ydnté ’vase—Agni. 
7,100.1: nt mdrto dayate sanigyan yd visnave .. dagat 
without object ; compare (martyas) sanis yuis—Visnu. 
9. 90. 1; ratho na vajam sanis ydn—Soma. 
10. 97. 8: ¢ugmah .. dgadhindm dhanam sanigyantinam. 
Physician’s song, with praise of priest (22). 
10. 99. 3: sudrsata pari gadat sanigydén—of Indra. Without 
object. Grassmann rejects the whole hymn. 
sarigydn occurs twice, 4. 38.6: prathamah sarigyan nivevett, 
‘wishing to get in first,’ of a racehorse (dadhikravan, cf. Vd. St. 
p. 124). 
2.11.7; aramsta parvatag cit sarigydan. 
Der bewegliche berg hielt auch stille, Ludwig. 
Der Wolkenberg auch jauchzte, Wasser stromend, Grass- 
mann. 


1] prefer another’s statement here and below on this point, although in 
most of the instances the inference will not be disputed, I think, as the ‘re- 
jected’ passages are obviously in form or matter late. 
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‘The cloud paused, wishing to pour down,’ finely describing 
the pause between the thunder and the rain’s downpour. As in 
sanig yan the idea of wish, not of simple futurity, is prominent. It 
is a vivid picture of the succession of events in a thunderstorm ; 
(7) ‘it thundered, at the same instant it lightened (vi samana 
bhimir aprathista), then the cloud waited, intending to descend; 
8, down came the cloud,’ etc. 

stg yantyah once, 5. 78. 5 accent! (gleichwie der Schooss) der 
kreissenden. 

hanigydn once, 4. 18. 11: ‘Then spoke Indra, wishing to kill 
Vrtra’; active. 

It will be noticed that the only case of future participle com- 
pounded with a preposition is in the tenth book; that the exam- 
ples are from every book; that of the twenty-nine occurrences 
only four are found in passages which have been regarded as 
very late; and that of the two occurrences of the same middle 
future, both of which are in the first book, one is in a late ddna- 
stutt., 

Turning now to the corresponding verbal forms, one finds first 
that &r (three occurrences), the participle of which occurs in 
books 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, is found only in the first book, once in con- 
junction with a df2-future : 

karigydst, 1.1.6; ydd aigd daguse tum agne bhadram karis- 
yast, 

karigydtha, 1. 161. 2 (apparently late): Agni speaks to Sud- 
hanvan’s sons, the Ribhus. ‘ The gods said “ make four (cups out 
of) one cup”; hence I came to you (to say this): O sons of Sud- 
hanvan, if you will act in this way you will become equally worthy 
of receiving sacrifice with the gods.’ yady evd karigydtha sakati 
devair yajiiyaso bhavig yatha. | 

karigydtt, 1. 164. 39 (‘“‘gehort zu den spatesten stiicken des 
R. V,” Grassmann): yas tan nd véda kim rca karigydtt, i. e. 
“what shall he do with the Rig-Veda who does not know that all 
the gods are included in (sit on) the syllable om ?’ 

The second root represented by verb and participle is vac; the 
participle occurring in the sixth book, the verb once in the sixth 
book (in conjunction with the one occurrence of a (maz) future 
middle of the first person), and once in the hymn of the first book, 
162, most like 161, that in which was found arigydtha. 

vakgyumi, manigye, 6. 9. 6; kth suid vakgydmi kim u ni 
manigye. Vs. 2 seems to indicate a later poet (so Grassmann) : 
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kasya suit putrd thé vdktuant pard vadati dvarena pitra: ‘what 
man’s son will speak better (beyond) his father (who thus would 
be) inferior (to his son)?’ Grassmann omits dvarera in transla- 
tion, and Ludwig’s ‘ohne den untern gott, den vater,’ needs a 
Sayana to make itself intelligible; dvara is the result of pard 
vadatt, 

pra-vakgyamah, 1. 162. 1: ydd vajino.. pravakgyamah .. vir- 
yant, These hymns, 162, 163, 164, are shown to be of late origin 
by their contents (Grassmann, who points out allusion to beast- 
sacrifice, metre, contractions, and late words as proof of this, and 
rejects all three). 

As &ér with seven participial occurrences gives three verbal 
forms, so saz with seven occurrences of the participle gives two 
of the verb: 

sanig yast, 4. 20. 3, sanigyast kratum, to Indra. 

sanigyati, 5. 31. 11, kralum, to Indra. In regard to which I 
have only to observe that the formula expressed is the same, 
reminding the reader again of sanisyant, sanzg yi. 

Of the two occurrences of d£7-future, one, bkavigydtha in 
I. 161. 2, has been given above; the other occurs: 

bhavig ydtt, 10. 86.7: uvé amba sulabhike ydthe va ’iga bhavis- 
yali, followed by Argyatz, 7, as if future (Grassmann), from Arg, 
rejected by Grassmann in toto, who remarks on vss. 6 and 7 that 
they seem parts of another hymn. It is the hymn containing the 
obscene dialogue between Indra and Indrani. Cf. A. V. 20. 126. 7. 

janig yale, twice in the same formula, to Indra: 2dé tvdvah anyd 
divyé n& parthivo nd jald na janigyate, 7. 32. 23; n& tvavah in- 
dra ki¢gcand jaté n& janigyate, 1. 81.5. Cf. A. V. 20. 121. 2. 

manisyé, 6. 9. 6, see above, vakg yami. 

stavigyamt, 1. 44. 5, tvam ahdm (agne). The older usage (see 
below) was to employ the subj., as séavd, 2. 11. 6. 

stavigydse, 8. 70. 14: Tgibhih stavigyase, used passively, of 
Indra, verse rejected by Grassmann on account of metre. 

.' Jegyamt, 10. 34. 6, in the late song of the gambler. 

In addition must be reckoned one abharzgyat, conditional, 2. 30. 
2, in a rather doubtful passage so far as the sense goes, and the 
forms from secondary stems; of which there are vdsayigyase 
occurring twice in the same formula, yad gvbhir vasayigydse, 9. 
2.4: 66.13; and dhdrayisyati (vigvai bhiivanam), 4. 54.4. In 
1. 165. 9 and 4. 30. 23 is read Aarigya(h), a future subjunctive. 
The formula in the second passage is nearly that of the first, and 
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to my mind (perhaps prejudiced) appears to have been borrowed 
from the first, of which (1. 165) the epic tone sufficiently betrays 
its comparative lateness. My reason is mainly that the next 
verse, 4. 30. 23, is so out of keeping with the preceding as to 
have been rejected any way by Grassmann, thus leaving the 
twenty-third verse as the last of the hymn, in which position it 
could easily have been intruded. Moreover, verse twenty-two 
seems to be the real end of the song. 

In the two lists above given the only future participle com- 
pounded with a preposition is in the tenth book; the only com- 
pound verb, in the first book, withal in a notoriously late passage. 

If it be allowable to say that in general the first and tenth are 
later than the intermediate books, it will be of interest to compare 
the use of participle and verb from this point of view. The parti- 
ciple is represented by the intermediate books as much as by the 
first and last. So 1s the verb, to a certain extent, but if one asso- 
ciate with the cases found in the later books one passage which, 
although found in an earlier book, has been rejected for metrical 
reasons (other rejections it will be observed are also coincident 
with several of the cases in the later books marked late for the 
obvious reasons given above), and the one passage in which 
apparently a late poet is speaking, he will find that unsuspected 
verbal forms are represented with exceeding rarity in the body of 
the work. In fact, except for the much-discussed equivalent ofa 
denominative to sanzg yu, the only case that remains is that of jaz, 
and this occurs in a formula which meets us again in the first 
book. 

Future stems in late books and late or suspected passages : 

Ist book: &r, three times (once in a passage of palpably late 
content, once in a passage already rejected by Grassmann). 

jan, once (same formula as that in the seventh book). 

pra-vac, once, in a passage rejected by Grassmann (corres- 
ponding participle also in a rejected passage). 

stu, once (see eighth book, below). 

1st and roth books: dh, twice (once in a rejected passage i in 
the tenth book, once, see £arigydtha above, in a passage appar- 
ently late). 

10th book: 72, once, in late gambler’s song. 

8th book : stu, once (passage rejected on account of metre). 

Future stems in earlier books and unsuspected passages : 

4th and sth books: saz (once in each book in same formula. 
Compare sanigyu, and Grassmann’s sanigy). 
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6th book: vac and man (once each in same verse). 

7th book : jaz, once (same formula as in first book). 

It seems to me that no exception can be taken to this division. 
On the contrary, a more pressing critique might insist that the 
forms vac and maz occurring together in a hymn apparently sung 
by a later poet should be put in the first division, and even claim 
that it was doubtful whether the formula embracing janis yé/e in 
the first book should not cast doubt on the antiquity of that in 
the seventh, thus leaving for the earlier books of the Rig-Veda as 
the only unsuspicious future stem sanzg ya. 

Apart from the verisimilitude of such critique, however, it is of 
course not my intention to call in’ question the possibility of the 
existence of any of the above future-stems at the period represented 
by books II-IX (if there be such a period), but simply to show with 
this grouping how few are the verbal forms in what is reckoned 
the early part of the Rig-Veda. The number of those cases called 
late ought properly to be increased by the addition of the future 
subjunctive, the one conditional, and the causals, for when it is 
remembered that in no Vedic text is extant any other case of a 
conditional than this in the Rig-Veda (its province is the Brah- 
manas), and that of the one hundred and fifty causals in the Rig- 
Veda only two make futures,’ while the closely related denomi- 
natives give no future till a later period, it becomes clear that the 
text here contains forms that stand near to the Brahmanic period, 
where such forms flourish, and not to an earlier period—for the 
latter view would assume a sporadic appearance in early times, a 
sudden and complete cessation, and a later disconnected growth, 
while the former gives an historical continuance to the whole, with 
unbroken connection from the first to the last period. The same 
is true of the isolated subjunctive. | 

Admitted that vakg yam, bhavigyami, and any other of the 
roots above mentioned may have pre-existed as futures in verbal 
form although not found as such till the later hymns, it still remains 
a curious phenomenon that so very few verbal forms are repre- 
sented in that literature’s future-system—jaz, saz, vac, and man 
alone exempt from distrust on account of their position, and of 
these only saz absolutely untouched by suspicion of lateness.’ 


! Whitney, Gr. 941, 1050. 

*As for the form manigy¢ (occurring here and in one other passage: mddhu man- 
teye, mddhujanigye, mddhu vakgyami, mddhu vadisyami,TS. iii. 3. 2°; TA. iv. 17; 
CXS. 1.6.9) compared with Brahmanic mansydée (TS. iii. 1, 9° and CB.), although 
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ParT III.—THE INDoO-IRANIC FUTURE. 


As one looks up the pyramid of Sanskrit sy-futures he is forced 
to ask the question whether with the means of going higher than 
the Veda he would not discover that he had reached the apex of 


the latter is the type of most frequent occurrence in the period from the Rig- 
Veda until the Epic, yet a statistical comparison will scarcely lead to any 
inference of more than theoretical priority for one or the other. The general 
facts in regard to the use of sy, 28y-forms are, however, in themselves not void 
of interest. Inthe first place most of the Rig-Veda future-stems are not at 
any time alterable or the equivalent is late (of sy to zy, jeay, B. jayisy; dhakey, 
Epic, dahisy; sagy R. V. and C! sogy B., sazigy Epic; and of z8y to sy, santay, 
Epic jasy; manisy, B. mansy; stavisy, B. stosy; hanisy, Ep. hansy); then, in 
the Brahmanic period while a few roots, e. g. 7esy R. V. and nesy A. V., are 
represented by jayiay, nayisy, yet on the other hand, besides the changes 
above, svapisy, A. V., appears in B.as szapsy, and even side by side stand egy, 
ayisy; drapsy CB., darpisy JB.; sosy, savisy; kramsy Vedic, and B. kramsy, 
kramtsy ; and such reversions, if one may call them so, extend into the Sitra 
period, of the new future-stems /vasy representing B. Avayigy; or even later, 
Epic ssamsy, B. kgamisy ; Epic vetsy, B. vediay; Epic cesy, B. gayisy. After this 
1gy scarcely changes to sy, but tyakay and tyajisy, sakay and sahiay are still Epic 
confreres. Generally, however, there are about nine cases, sy became zgy in the 
Epic future. It is thus seen that so far as the forms go the usage of the Rig- 
Veda, whether one takes future stems of verbal forms alone, or of verbs and 
participles together, conforms neither to that of the A. V. nor to that of the 
Brahmanas, but to that of the Epic. The proportion of sy-stems, verbs and 
ptc., to zay-stems being in all in R. V.6:12; in A. V. in all 21: 14; in the 
Brihmanas of new future stems (sometimes both forms on one stem) circa 
77: 53; in the Siitras do.6:5; in the Epic do. 14: 41; in C.,5: 16. In 
R. V. and A. V., separating verb and participle and comparing precisely, 
R. V. has sy 2 verbs, 4 more ptc.; ‘sy, 7 verbs and 5 more ptc.; while A. V. 
has sy 13 verbs, 8 more ptc.; ¢ay (Index caret janigyale, 20. 121, 2), 14 verbs 
(no more ptc.; forin A. V., except in the case of #, no future ptc. stem in sy is 
identical with a future verb, while all future ptc. in ay are coincident). As 
regards the form of new futures the Sitra period represents an equilibrium 
between the A.V. and Brahmanic period on the one hand, where, roughly 
speaking, about two-thirds of the new future stems are made with sy, and the 
Epic on the other, where about one-third are so made (excluding, of course, 
secondary stems). The R. V. future stems are then in so far remarkable as 
that their preponderating formation in #ay agrees with that of a much later 
period of the language. From a comparative point of view sy is the older 
form. Apropos of maniaye, mahsydte it may not be otiose to remark that the 
special form ¢anigydti, which comparative philologists (Brugmann, Gr. Gr.’ 
§140) equate with *rev-e-cw, does not really exist. The only form of the future 
of fam with which philology is strictly entitled to operate is éansydte, although 
as a theoretical analogue -28 yé¢i is unobjectionable. 
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sy-forms, or that at most a still diminishing line of participles 
remained. At this inquiry some scholars would in turn force upon 
him the reply that the sy-future is the prototype, from which was 
derived the s-future and which was originally common to all the 
Aryans. Before theorizing, for, as Brugmann said, a decade 
back, this answer contains an ‘unbewiesenes’ dogma (M. U. III 
63), the facts must be examined, but examined without prejudg- 
ment based, consciously or not, on a priori theory. 

The Iranian future is made like the Vedic in sy. But nearly all 
the forms are participles (adjectives), which appear to have a 
desiderative meaning. The future is regularly expressed by the 
subjunctive. Nothing.could agree better with the state of things 
found in the Rig-Veda. And there is another form with the 
function of future than that in sy. On the theory that s-futures 
cannot have existed, these forms in s instead of sy, formerly called 
futures, are now relegated to the subjunctive aorist.' 

Yet no subjunctive meaning is claimed for these forms. They 
are simply future in sense. Relegated, however, they must be to 
the subjunctive—why? Because there 1s an ‘unbewiesenes’ dogma 
that the Aryan future is different to that of the Greek. 

I shall not quarrel ona question of terminology such as I believe 
this to be. It is sufficient for the purpose of my paper to empha- 
size the fact that forms in s with future meaning, 1. e. to all intent 
and purpose futures in s are found in Iranian, and that the same 
specially participial province as in the Rig-Veda is recognized for 
the Iranian future in sy. 

If it be true that the sy-future is a development from denomi- 
native participial adjectives one may expect to find some traces 
of other future formation. But it must be granted that in the 
writing of the texts there would be with the gradual growth of 
the sy-future a temptation to change such ancient s-futures as may 
have existed by the addition of a single letter in the popular form. 
How many such cases have occurred we cannot tell. Are there 
any traces of such s-futures extant ? 

The form sékg¢, on the basis of the best manuscript authority, 
has long been recognized and received into the Atharvan text 
(A. V. 2. 27.5). Now that the Index is at hand it appears that it 


1+ Die einfachste und sicherste erklarung fiir alle Formen welche aus der Wur- 
zel -++ sa bestehen und futurische Bedeutung haben ist die als Conjunctive des 
Aorists,” Bartholomae, Verbum, p. 127. For the statements made above com- 
pare ib. p. 127, 240-1 ; §229; Handbuch, §281; Jackson, Grammar, §669 ff. 
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is not an isolated future. Side by side with it, also supported by 
the authority of the MSS, stands meksdmi (7. 102. 1).' 

To regard these forms as merely due to clerical errors is, as 
Bartholomae says, ‘the easiest and safest’ way of escaping the 
evidence of the manuscripts. Whitney, however, seems to give 
a reluctant consent to a view the conservatism of which must not 
be judged by theories, and says (Index, p. 382): ‘‘s@kge has been 
treated as if sdkgye (fut.).” That with the forms ¢7ésamana 
.. dhisamana of the Rig-Veda, the future which Bloomfield 
edits as°vi-bhunks yamana, and which stands in the MSS at each 
occurrence as vi-bhunkgamdna, with all due conservatism may at 
least be tentatively compared no one will deny.’ 

It was seen above that the strong stem of the sy-future was 
not universal; in Avestan d@3yant is found the same more primi- 
tive type that is shown in szgyant. The close connection between 
aoristic and future formations is paralleled by a like correspond- 
ence in the forms yigam, yosam, prkgase. It is not impossible, 
therefore, that, granting the well-authorized forms mekgsami and 
sakgé as indicative of an s-future, in such a future there would 
also be traces of an original weak stem in the middle corresponding 
to dstrg3i, nasi, presumably older forms of the aorist (Grammar, 
884, 887). There is indeed a &rge in rather a late passage, 10. 
49. 7, in a sense that warrants Whitney’s interpretation as a 
present (Gr.'894). 

But other root-forms of this se-group are in form still more 
primitive (for they have the vowel unlengthened) than éndgz, 
while their meaning is more evidently future. Their preservation 
may well be explained by the collected meaning. They are all 
(with the exception of Arse) antique formulae of devotion, ex- 
pressing the act of worship; to praise, sing, adorn a hymn being 
their general signification. Again, they usually stand near the 
beginning, with the hymn before them (some interesting excep- 
tions are explained in the note below), so that the future meaning 
is not forced upon them. They correspond to the few cases of 
sy-future ‘in the®like case noted above—fravaksyamas, etc. As 
for their form, ,it has never been explained in any satisfactory 


1The wi-dhakedn of 18. 2.58=R. V. x. 16.7 is now (note the participial 
form) corrected to dhaksydn. The form yofge, 19. 13. 1, though given by the 
manuscripts, leaves the text metrically imperfect. 

> Viebhunkiamana, Kaug. S. 23. 9; 38. 26 (in the first passage K (Kielhorn’s 
MS); in the second, all the MSS. 


e 
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manner. I venture, therefore, to suggest that they correspond to 
deivouat pynoouat at the beginning of Homeric hymns. By antici- 
pation I should add that in the view of the origin of the future 
here advocated, although I have shown above a half resem- 
blance to aoristic formation, it makes no difference whether these 
forms be regarded as analogous to aorists or as made indepen- 
dently by affixing an s with indicative endings to root or to stem.’ 


'The form stug¢ occurs (not inf.) 19-21 times; gdyige and punisd once each; 
grnise about a dozen times; rijase half a dozen (rijdse 2d pers.) and sporadi- 
cally the less frequent words arcase yajase, hise ohige. Compare the following: 
in 1. 186. (1 and 2 the gods shall come hither), 3, I will sing Agni (grnise), last 
verse, ‘this is my song’; 2. 20. 4, ‘ we will further you, Indra,’ then fdm zw stusa 
indram tdm grnise, cf. grne stuse, 8. 23. 7; 6. 44 (1-3 ‘great art thou, Indra’ ) 
4, I will sing Indra (grnis¢, cf. upastrnisdni in 6), 7 ff. Indra’s deeds recounted 
(dvidat, etc.) for 18 vss.; 7.6 (1 vdnde, 2 vivase, like form) 4, grnisé Ag., 7 vss.; 
7.66. 7 (19 vss.); 7.97. 3 (10 vss.); 10.122.1. Whena hymn is to all the 
gods the word may be found later, yet cf. 7. 34. 16 dhim grnise; after others 
have been praised the poet begins with a new subject (25 vss. in all). So in 
2. 33. 12, the hymn begins with impv. and opt. to Rudra, in Ir begins again 
with stuht grutdm . . mrla 12, prdtinanama .. dataram . . ernise, ‘1 want 
what father Manu got,’ etc., with three more vss. of laudation. In 5. 34.9 
gPhise occurs for the only time in a last vs. to gods without a song following, 
but 1-§ are jag.to Indra ; 9 (last) ¢ratubs to Agniveci Catri, an after-piece. 
Gayise, 7.96.1: brhdd u gayise vdcah. Punisé,7. 85.1: punige vam .. manisim 

. Simam juhvat (‘while getting this soma ready I will sing you a song’), 
§ vss., last ‘may this my song reach you.’ In 4. 8. 1 (agn#/m)rnyjase gira, 8 vss.; 
so 6.15.1 and 4 (20 vss.); 10. 76. 1 (8 vss. to stones). In 5. 13.6 (last vs.) not 
the god but radhas is object, as a result of the song a radhag citrdm rijase. 
In 8. 5. 3, the poet cries out, ‘ Your praises have been seen (by me) and I will 
extol you’ (prdti stoma adrkgata vacam ohige), which he does in thirty-odd 
verses (here stusé follows; inf., unless Aanvdso be voc. In 7.7.1, prd devdm 
aise ndmobhis. The same formation on developed stem with like application 
in arcase 10. 64. 3 (1-4, ‘how shall we worship (subj.), I will sing (avcase) with 
what voice is he extolled,’ vavrdhate), . . end, dstavi; and in yajase 8, 25.1 
(it will be noticed that most of the forms occur in bks. 2-7). It is un- 
necessary to give more than the normal use in stuse’: 1. 46. I, usa vyncchati .. 
slusd vam aguina brhdt ; 1.159. 1, dyaus and prthivi stwse, etc. As above 
with all-gods and r4dhas united 1.122. 8 asy& stuse radhas (7, stusé .. ratts, 
inf.); 2. 20. 4 (v. grnise); 2. 31. 5 (all-gods, 7 vss. change of subject) 5. 33. 6 
(stuse danam); §. 58.1, 6. 21. 2 (12 vss.) normal; 6. 48. 14 (interesting case, 
1-10 to Agni, 11 exhortation to sing, cf. 2. 31. 5), 22 vss.; 6.49.1; 51.3; 62, 
1, all normal ; 8. 7. 32 (cf. 8.5.4) monstrous exception or inf.; 8. 21.9 (18 vss. 
neutral as to argument); 8. 23. 2, 7 (30 vss., normal) ; 8. 24.1 (or inf. ?); 74.15 
84. r, all normal ; 8. 65. § (cf. above 2. 20. 4); cf.3,@ ¢vd . . huve, 4, @ fa indra 
mahimanam hdrayo deva te mahah . . vahantu btbhratah, 5, tndra grnisd u stusé 
(ad pers. or read (ndram, see next). Cdrérse, intensive, 3 sg.,see P. W.; all in 
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But in saying that stus¢ (sus vant), meksdmi, stavigyati seem to 
me to be equally future, 1 must explain what I mean by the word. 
If, as seems probable, mrksd (mr7 or mrc, Avest. marc) is the pho- 
netic equivalent of #ar7eks-azte, and one finds a number of roots, 
as Whitney points out (Gr. 108), which increased by an s become 
desiderative (see the whole list, Roots, p. 247)—suffice to note 
bhits, bhigatt, R.V.; hé+s, hasante ‘go emulously’ (A.V. 4. 36. 
5, Roots, p. 204)—if the future verb in Iranian and Veda, as 
was noticed above, and by Delbriick, S. F. iii. 8; iv. 99, marks 
intention as well as temporal posteriority (I think without bias 
a difference may be detected between the earlier and later exam- 
ples in the list above from the Rig- Veda), then it is almost impera- 
tive to connect with this desiderative sand future the reduplicated 
s-future known as the desiderative. Therefore, as it seems to me, 
it is not exact to speak of future tense, meaning thereby a tense 
marking a coming action, but of a desiderative tense, more or less 
strongly expressed. As for the desiderative proper with which 
Zimmer has wished to identify the Keltic reduplicated future (K. 
Z. XXX. 128), it may, conversely, be called either a strong desidera- 
tive or a strong ‘future,’ but in that case ‘future’ must, as in the 
simple future, be synonymous with will-tense. In respect of M1 
these forms there appears to me to be only one solution possible: 
To a root or to a stem (strengthened or not) may be added an s 
which denotes desideration. It may be added explanatorily that 
when strengthened by reduplication this strength augments the 
force of the whole form, as ordinary reduplication augments the 
force of the simple root in presents (perfects, etc.).' That in the 
pre-Vedic period the participle in sy gives rise to the non-primitive 
sy-future is, indeed, not proved, but rendered likely by the use 
of participial and verbal forms in the Rig-Veda; by the fact that 


roth book, where, as perhaps 10. 93. 9, stuse’, the sense of the form as Ist sg. is 
lost and, with the inf. use keeping it from dying out, it is used irregularly for 
3d sg., like grne¢, Ist or 3d person. AT, 10. 49. 7, see above and cf. 8. 3. 20; 
32. 3,same as above(?). List in Delbriick, Verbum, pp. 29,181. Accents above 
from the text. 

1 That the perfect was primarily a special form of the present is shown by 
the Vedic meaning, by the same meaning surviving in certain well known 
Greek, Latin and German forms (=present), and by such present-perfect forms 
as yuydjate, bibodhati, which are respectively present and present-future. That 
the reduplication was, as in the case of desideratives, merely a strengthening 
of an unreduplicated present is shown by unreduplicated ‘ perfects,’ such as 
véda. To assume the loss of reduplication here is to theorize against facts. 
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active future participles show sy alone, whereas simple verbal 
forms show both sy and s, certainly in Avestan and perhaps in 
the Veda; and by the fact that the only future form existing in 
Slavic is a participle. Conversely, if this hypothesis be rejected, 
one has to assume, on resubstituting sy as the original type, that 
tdsya>roio and dasyami>deow, whereas, with the hypothesis 
that s is original and sy a special development of Slavic-Indic- 
Iranic, no phonetic law is violated.'. That, however, by the side 
of a desiderative s should stand an s which, like the former, makes 
verbal forms but has not the same desiderative force seems impos- 
sible. The s-future must, therefore, have been identical in sigmatic 
origin with the s-aorist, yet this in the indicative, perhaps on 
account of the presence beside it of an unsibilant aorist, lost its 
peculiar character at an earlier date than did the future, which 
was itself rapidly losing such force in the earliest Greek and 
Vedic literature (Greek future participles still like Sk. and Avest. 
participles have a desiderative force, see Delbriick, loc. cit.). I 
am not aware, however, that it has ever been shown that there is 


' The reader will think it high time I alluded to Johansson. The idea given 
above first occurred to me some time ago on correlating the A. V. forms with 
stuaé and with the desiderative s in Ad-s. I found on examining into the litera- 
ture on the subject that I had been in part anticipated by the third excursus 
in Johansson (De derivatis verbis contractis: linguae graecae, 1886), to whom, 
therefore, the combinations of s as illustrated by root, future, etc. (excepting 
examples in Avest. and A. V.), are of course to be referred. There is, however, 
or was from the beginning, in my mind a different interpretation of this s than 
that given by Johansson. The latter sees in it, if I rightly understand him, a 
sign the force of which he strives to show is not confined to the future, but 
may express the present, and which is to be connected (the old opinion) with 
the s of neuters, and so with denominatives. The reduplicated aorist is to 
him a-nam + s5-+4-1s+ am=e+ rere +o0+o6+ a (without connecting vowel). 
Jivdse, legere, stuse (inf.), Avoat, dare, fore, are all ‘ formae variatae stirpis 
primigeniae -s.’ Comparing s in Lat. pres. and Greek aorist Johansson con- 
tinues: “verisimillimum puto hanc divisionem vel dispositionem formarum 
cum usu quodam praesentico vel potius a principio indefinito stirpis s, unde 
postea et praes. et aorist. profecta sint cohaerere.” J. compares arcase, etc., to 
show present sense, and p. 210 alludes to s¢ua/* notione praes.’, arguing for an 
old present sense in s-aorist. The Doric future, in distinction from Brugmann’s 
explanation, is derived by J. from the s/s-aorist. In a word, I have followed 
Johansson in comparison of s-forins, but the use we make of them is not the 
same. He claims an indefinite s and gives it a wider application than I should 
venture to do, for he regards aorist, future, inf., noun, denominative, and 
simple root as builded by the same 5s, to which he gives a ‘present or rather 
indefinite’ character. 
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not a difference even in the aoristic use, though I have been 
unable to trace any in some examples selected for examination in 
the Rig-Veda. 

The special Eastern form of the future was developed, as it 
seems to me, after the period of westward emigration was past, 
perhaps by direct analogy with denominatives or by passing itself 
through a denominative stage, in India beginning with the ‘parti- 
ciple’ adjective, or noun and adjective, then influenced by forma- 
tions like avigydnt. The ending yu, an adjective-former very 
common in Sanskrit, is used quite independently in thé R. V. 
(e. g. yuvayi ‘desiring you both,’ varéhayih gva@ ‘the dog seeking 
the boar’). It is found in Iranic, where it is identical with Sk. 
(e. g. Sk. désyu=Ir. dahyu), and is one of the most common 
endings in Slavic (Lithuanian); yet scarcely a trace of it remains 
in other Aryan languages. The details are worth noting. Very 
few examples of yz exist in Gothic, none in Latin, none in Keltic, 
no sure case in Armenian ; and vivs alone in Greek stands certain. 
That is, the languages where sy-futures appear are those where 
yu-sufix is common. In connection with this it is to be noted 
that the ending zz is almost as rare in Greek as is that in yu, and 
that the only languages that have s-2z are Indo-Iranic-Slavic 
(Lithuanian).’ 

The commonest consonantal denominative formation in San- 
skrit is from neuter nouns in s, as typical of which may serve 
namas, namasyanti, dvas, avasydént (see the list above, and com- 
pare Whitney, Gr. 1064). Two points have been made clear 
above, one that avasydut, avasyii is norm of a common parallel ; 
one that participial denominatives may precede verbal forms of 
corresponding kind, and possibly other participles as well.’ 

'Sanskrit Avavignd, jigné, etc., Lithuanian doosniis (da) ‘liberal.’ Compare 
Brugmann, Gdr. ii. p. 300-302; Gr. Gr. §70b 2. 

21 trust it will not be considered a case of xal Tov ard ypaupac xivei ABov if I 
add some very modern illustrations of verbs developed from (virtual) parti- 
ciples. One says ‘a homing pizeon,’ but there is no verb ‘to home.’ There 
is no verb ‘to thunderstorm,’ but ‘is thunderstorming ’ is not unusual. In New 
England, where new forms are daily making, I have always heard glangtng, 
yet never as a verb (glanging is from ‘ go-along-ing,’ participial formation from 
imperative -+ adv.-+ ing). The participle is common (‘he was glanging along,’ 
etc.) and used as an equivalent of urging (a horse). Only in the pseudo-dialect 
of stories have I seen giunged written immediately after glanging, and I doubt 
if Miss Wilkins, who gives us the form, ever really heard the verb. Used 
chiefly (originally ?) as participles (not gerunds) are also wheeling = bicycling, 
bobbing = sledding, lovering, kiting. Compare Sk. pAsl/ant, without verbal 
forms, from phulla, ‘ blooming.’ 
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The attempt below to trace the origin of this future is of course 
based on the only surviving historical material; hence, while per- 
haps explaining the Indian development, it must be held only to 
indicate a possible parallel in the two other languages knowing 
an sy-future. The Lithuanian future may have developed on the 
same lines, as would be rather implied by the fact that in Slavic 
proper the only form of the sy-future is one participle. There 
was then the parallel formations, évas, avasyii, avasydnt; the 
adjective standing sometimes in the form -a, as in ¢érus, téruga, 
tarusydnt,and the connection extended by verbal abstract nouns, 
as in dpas, apasia, apasya, apasyii (vb. apasydatl), vdcas, vacaséd, 
vacasya, vacasyi (vb. vacasydte). It is not difficult to see how 
from a root saz with a denominative sazigyi, sanigydnt (adj.) on 
the one side, and the future ptc. *sarsant on the other, with the 
many verbal forms employing 7 as connecting vowel, we should 
first get *santgsan¢t and then, by analogy with denominatives in 
esyant, sanigydnt, or from a root capable of adding the desidera- 
tive s direct, sx, *sagant, susyant,' to which still remains the inter- 
mediate swzgd. Since the obsolescent yz’ of the Vedic period 
(Whitney, Gr. 1178) is passing away even in denominatives, it is 
not surprising to find it disappearing in the combination s+ yz. 
The accent of the future in its new (genuine or imitated) denomi- 
native form is, like that of the pure denominatives, on the stem, 
but it is possible that s&syani/z may really represent the older 
root-accent, in which case it would be a question whether we 
should not refer dhaksant sakgant, argasandé (but denom. fut. 
dhaksy4nt) to future rather than to aorist, or, still more cor- 
rectly, term them timeless desideratives without specific tense 
(cf. 2psant).2 The strongly marked desiderative character of the 
formal denominatives raises the question (sce Johansson) whether 
the same s as that of the future is not in mdna-s, néma-s, and if 
SO, Can mantis in mani3-ya=mans-ya be regarded as from a neuter 
in ts. A comparison of such nouns with the futures of their roots 
will, however, scarcely show this—we have stavisydéut, stogydnt, 


1 Compare R. V. trasya, irasydti, A. V. irsya, irayd; ptc. TS. iraydnt. 

? That this adjective ending yw, which is almost peculiarly Slavic-Indiranian, 
may in turn have arisen from y+ 4 (cf. ji-jay-, jay-us) is not improbable (see 
Brugmann, loc. cit.), but such formation antecedent to the yx-ending which is 
found regarded as complete in itself (¢vd-yz, yuva-y) does not affect the present 
question. 

3 These so-called aorist participles have no aorist sense. Delbriick, Syntax, 
p. 381. Compare Avest. ‘aor.’ ptc. from van, Yt. 13. 155, plainly future. 
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but no stavis; havis, but no *havisyant, etc. Compare the whole 
list below.' Tempting as it would be, therefore, to set up 
*manis=manas (cf. °ta, °tta adj.), *sanis, *jants, etc., after Grass- 
mann (analogous to vapus-ydnt, tarugydnt), it seems more prob- 
able that the s of sanzsya and man-t-sya is the same as in mansya 
(= V+5, not manzs), compare manava-s-ydnt, I add, what seem 
to me also illustrative of the Vedic s-‘future,’ a few examples of 
futureless s-roots which are reckoned as presents (the list is easily 
increased ; ‘no ft.’ means none in literature): svdénsate (no ft.); 
dhvansati (no ft.) ; 2zivsate (no ft.) ; dharsati (dhrsdnt, cf. dhrgni, 
ondti ; no ft., and no ft to ddr till Epic dharigyatt); raks, gans, 
hins (no fts. till B.); bdhresati=bhrangate, etc.; secondary ; 
dansdyas, tansayati (no fts.).2. To recapitulate: desiderative s 
makes srdisate, desiderative s+y makes mansydte. The y has 
come by analogy with mazasyant, or like it through denomina- 
tives (sv7gd, *sugyd, sig yanti)—direct by analogy being the more 
probable. Perhaps the simplest explanation is after all this, that 
roots in s have a predilection for the y-conjugation, so that the 
tendency of the language as well as analogy with manasyé, etc., 
conduces to the transformation of a desiderative present *savsati 
first into *savsyati, then (like means, manisyd) into sanis yz. 
Compare plus, plosati, Lex. plugyati; rus, R. V. régati, Ep. 
rugyatt; R. V. ghisate, C. ghusyant (also C. digy ant pte. against 
dusyati); R. V. &tviganta, C. tvisyant; R. V. trdsanti, Epic tra- 
syatt, Compare also dsyati, igyati, jasyata (pret.), trsyati, tugyati 
(S., fosy, Ep.), pisyati (sic; for pinsyati ?), pis yati, mrsyate, 
yasyati, rigyatt, cusyati, clisyati, hrs yati, etc., accent stereotyped 
to distinguish from passive. But there is an ‘uncertain form’ 
(P. W.) from dbhikga, viz. bhiks yéti which is, as compared with 
bhrkgate, analogous to the ‘present’ dhartsy ami (though this A. V. 
form is questionable, Index, p. 382) and presupposes *dhzke yd, 
*bhikgydnt as noun and adjective. The stages of change would be 
represented by *sdusant, *sansati with adjectives sanzg yi, sanis- 
yadut; *sdéngyati, sanisyéti. Both ‘future’ and ‘desiderative pres- 


'Arcts, but no arciaydté till C.; &rav/s, but no verb; chadss, barhis, but no 
ft. to chad, brh; rocis, no rocisydte till Epic ; vartts, but vartsydti till Epic var- 
tiaydti ; gocfs, but no ft. till Epic gucisyda ; sarpfs, but only ft. in sy; Aauis, but 
only Aosydti; (jydtis, no ft., jyut ). See nouns in Lindner, Nom. §28. Con- 
versely, there is no /avis to favds, tavisd, (dvisi, ta visya  lavisydnt (tavisiy). 

*Of roots with obvious increase by means of s 1 have noted kam katvks, bhaj 
bhaka bhiks, bhu bhus, bha bhas, bhi bhyas ; muc, moka, ra ras, gak ciks, ¢a, pas cans, 
gru crog, han hins, ha has; perhaps fans and carg.: ddsyati with ddsyu is doubtful. 
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ent’ are simply desideratives employed to indicate future (will 
forshall). Possible parallels: Avestan varesaite beside vakhg yeite, 
Vedic h&sate beside hadsydte; A. V. sadksé; R. V. stusé=B. stog yé 
(old and late root) ; dkdkgant, dhaksydnt (?). In agreement with 
what was seen in the case of denominatives the new future in 
syant began with adj. ptc. formations and thence by analogy was 
extended to the verbal forms, giving in Slavic one form and that 
a participle; in Avestan chiefly participles, verbals in sy and s, but 
participles in sy alone; in R. V. ’syan¢t common, °syati and other 
verbals rare and late. There are in R. V. more than two and a 
half times as many occurrences of s¢zgé and such forms as of all 
the verbal futures in sy put together.’ 


PART IV.—THE SIGMATIC FUTURE. 


‘ 


Granted any truth in the view expressed above, the position 
of the Aryan sigmatic future has been changed. If an inkling 
of doubt attach to priority of sy-futures in Indiranian the 
ground is taken away on which rested the priority of sy for the 
Aryan future. It isno longer an undewtesenes, it is an improbable 
dogma. It will not be necessary to show that zpagéo might have 
come from sy, but to show that it must. For, outside of Greece, 
where is the West-European future identical with an sy-future? 
It is, indeed, surprising on how narrow a foundation has been 
built the hypothesis of original sy. It is not, however, simply in 
order to emphasize the statement that s and not sy is the sigmatic 
future in other languages that I group below the well-known facts 
in regard to this point, but to call attention to another point quite 
as well known but little used in the discussion of the primitive 
future. The reader will please observe zz what way the idea of 
the future is most universally expressed by the Aryan nations, 
East and West, remembering at the same time that the future in 
sy and in s has been declared by Delbriick and Bartholomae to 
have in Sanskrit, Greek and Avestan a sense not always simply 
temporal, but sometimes expressing intent.’ 


' Perhaps some of the dhdtupatha-forms like jesate may be survivals of the 
same sort. The offensiveness of grnis¢é as future is, I admit, greater even than 
that of stuad from the point of view of a completed grammatical system. Com- 
pare the ft. agnuvisydmahe in CB, which is also offensive, but not on that 
account non-existent as a future. 

* Compare in Lithuanian the use of future as stated by Schleicher, Lit. Gr. 
p- 309. For the minatory force of the Sk. future cf. Whitney, Gr. 2948. 
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Future idea expressed by indicative sy-form (possibly s-form) 
and subjunctive. 

Sanskrit: sy, the common form (participles prior to verbs origi- 
nally ?) (a Vedic s-form, possible). The subjunctive has, according 
to Delbriick (Syntax, p. 309) a sense sometimes ‘approaching 
that of the future,’ or (ib. p. 313) ‘near the future,’ or (ib. p. 318) 
‘contains a future sense.’ 

Avestan: sy, rare in verbal, common in participial form (parti- 
ciples prior to verbs?) (s-form, in verbs alone probable). The 
subjunctive has, according to Bartholomae, the function of a 
future: ‘Indicative forms of the future occur very seldom in our 
[Iranian] texts; for the most part the future is expressed by the 
subjunctive, more seldom by the present” (Verb, p. 240). 

Indicative sy-form and indicative without sigmatic form. 

Slavic: sy the regular form of future in Lithuanian (siz, /ipsiz, 
liksiu). Sy exists only as one participle in Slavic proper (dye.) 
The present indicative is regularly used to give the future idea in 
-all Slavic dialects.’ Lithuanian sz from s (?). 

N. B. In Sanskrit and Avestan yz adjectives and sy future ; in 
Lith. sw future and more ye adjectives than in any other Aryan 
language (Brugmann, Grnd. ii. p. 301). 

Indicative (auxiliaries) and no sigmatic future. 

Gothic: The future is expressed by the present indicative or by 
auxiliary verbs.’ 

Indicative (auxiliary), subjunctive (s). 

Latin: Auxiliary 60 (new form ?). Subjunctive, dicam; ero 
(eso) (used as future indicatives). s-aorist subjunctive, axo, faxo 
(‘si ita faxitis vestrae res meliores erunt’). 


1As substitute for future the present of the so-called perfect verbs is used 
(Leskien, Handbuch, p. 149). Compare Miklosich, Gr. pp. 176, 200, 246, 285, 
397, 466). As an example, p. 200, in Bulgarian ‘the future has no sign, but is 
made by combining the present with auxiliaries.’ So throughout, either auxil- 
iaries or pres. old Slavic, new Slavic, Bulgarian, Russian, Cechish, Polish. 
Leskien (loc. cit.) and Miklosich (iii. p. 89) of course assume that the ptc. bySe 
implies indicative dy3a. The same assumption is very naturally made by 
others— Whitney, Gr. 1059 ' devaydti’: Roots ‘astgydti R. V.,’ ‘dasydti A.V. 

2 The indicative present may be used always to express what is more natur- 
ally rendered by the future. Butit is not a future on that account. In dhavin 
(used as a future) elu:, or in English ‘I go to-morrow,’ ‘we meet to-night,’ the 
speaker simply widens his horizon till his present time includes the future. 
So ‘to-morrow is Tuesday’ is not future but absolute present. The auxil- 
iaries referred to in Gothic are (anavairts visan) as in English, shall, have and 
begin (duginnan). Compare Streitberg, Perfective u. imp. actionsart, PB. 15, 


p. 132. 
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[ Keltic: Subjunctive (s), 6-future, etc.'] 

Subjunctive s. 

Armenian: ‘“‘ The future is a subjunctive of the aorist; its ¢ 
probably for 7g” (Hiibschmann, Armenische Stud. pp. 94-5).’ 

Subjunctive (5). 

Greek: s-aorist (future), THTW, TEVA (1everw), denom. vbs., mpage, 
mpagéw. Subjunctive without s (Homer), as in Latin, Sanskrit, 
Avestan (with s, as in Latin, Avestan, Vedic (?), Keltic, Arme- 
nian), used to express simple future.* 


1 The judgment of scholars differs regarding the problems in this branch. 
Brugmann says (M. U. iii. 57): “sjo-suffix does not exist in Irish. That the forms 
are, like Latin faxo, subjunctives is made probable by the subj. meaning,” 
touching on other points only to be discussed by specialists. Windisch says 
(Irish Gr. 3285) ‘‘ the s-future often has subjunctive meaning.” Zimmer (KZ. 
XXX. pp. 124, 125-8) claims the simple future of Windisch as aorist subj. ; the. 
reduplicated, as desid.; and denies (p. 115) that Irish phonetic laws make it 
possible to equate Keltic s-future and Sk. sy-future. So far as Irish goes, it 
seems to a layman that it is merely a question as to whether s can be the off- 
spring of sy, not whether s must be so. If axo is to be referred to sy, then 
the Keltic s-future must be, but this does not seem necessary. Accepting 
the mental equation ‘ Keltic ft.=Sk. future ’ (Windisch), so far as I can judge 
the phonetic equation s=syis established in no Ayran language, except in 
isolated special forms of s¢ (Lith.) resulting from secondary laws. For the 
purpose of this discussion, therefore, it should be stated that a Keltic sigmatic 
future parallel to sy has been upheld by prominent Keltic scholars, but is also 
stoutly opposed. Not pretending to an opinion in Keltic matters I leave this 
language bracketed out of deference to the great authority of the scholar 
whose opinion supports a theory (Keltic s=Sk. sy) which, if correct, overthrows 
my whole argument. Other Keltic futures do not concern the present argu- 
ment, as a ¢-ft. if not subj. is not primitive. 

* Brugmann, Grnd. 1, §561: “Armenian y for st, mardoy (=mrtasya, Bpozoio.” 
Phonetic laws forbid this ‘future’ being derived from sy. 

7It is phonetically possible to derive the Doric future from sy only when we 
ignore the fact that of the Dorian dialects, 6é¢, etc., represents ¢«. Osthoff, 
M. U. ii. 41; Brugmann, ib. iii. 59. Johansson rather daringly derives the 
same ft. from aorist s (see note above). In Greek, on a last analysis, we 
have three forms of the future (disregarding the subj.) ; two of them cannot be 
equated with sy, the third can with difficulty be set equal to it, but ina not 
unreasonable way can be explained as a resultant of contamination with the 
first two. It is then for him that insists on the identity of s—sy to prove that 
xpaféw cannot be explained in any other way than as coming from sy. Neither 
the close related Latin nor the other forms of Greek futures admit this hypo- 
thesis. revo equates */anisyami as little as it does the real Sanskrit fut. sanaye; 
docu (cf. ax-cw=Gfw) equates dasydmi only when rolo equates no longer édsya., 
‘Von dem ‘ hinter o ist im Griechischen bis jetzt noch keine spur nach- 
gewiesen ” (Brugmann, Gr. Gr. §140 anm.). Mahlow, KZ. 26. 586, also regards 
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So far as siginatic form goes a s (not sy) is proved for Avestan, Ar- 
menian, Greek, Latin, Keltic ; sy in Slavic-Indiranian is not proved 
for other languages (though suspected). But as for the means 
of expressing the future idea the subjunctive is used in Sanskrit, 
Avestan, Armenian, Greek, Latin, [Keltic], that is, both East and 
West, sy or s. One form alone of futures is the common prop- 
erty of the Aryans—a form in its earliest appearance often used 
as a simple future, whereas the sigmatic future in its earliest 
appearance is used to express will and becomes a time-form in 
proportion as the subjunctive gains the ability to express modality. 
Which first, then, represented to the Aryan the idea of simple 
future time? 8voiy adrov dvdyxn Odrepov. He either used s for con- 
noting will and the subjunctive for simple time, or the subjunctive 
for will and s for simple time; but the latter hypothesis appears 
to be untenable. 


PART V.—THE PRIMITIVE FUTURE. 


There can be little doubt that the sigmatic future originally 
denoted will. The fact has been stated independently of any 
speculation by the authors quoted above, Delbriick, S. F. 3. 8 ff; 
4. 98 ff., and was the first step in advance of that older theory 
which touching form and meaning claimed that the sigmatic future 
is from the nominal form plus the verb ‘go,’ or root plus ‘be,’ " 
made by an auxiliary verb, and denoting ‘am to’ or ‘am going to.” 

That a tense has a force which is appreciable in older times but 
later is lost, shows it to have been in origin different to the tense 
it is in classic literature—not simple futurity was then the primitive 
function of the sigmatic future. 

The subjunctive in classic Greek cannot be used as broadly as 
in Homer—where lies the difference? In Homer it may freely 
represent in independent clauses a simple future, in classic Greek 
it cannot. Is there then an antecedent probability that the sub- 
junctive originally expressed not simple time, but will? The 
question is asked not concerning s (aorist) subjunctives, but con- 


the Doric fut. asa new form, though acquired bya different means. The same 
scholar’s ‘two futures’ (one in 5, one in és, ib. p. §97), are scarcely supported 
by sufficient evidence for granting to 5 a primitive character, The denomina- 
tives like si,couae were enough to explain }ervjooua, as it seems to me. 

' Sonne, KZ, xii. and Hirzel (Schleicher) KZ. xiii. respectively teach that 
svdpisyami is svapas+ yami (dormitum eo) and (or) svap-+-“ asydmi” (com- 
pare Schleicher on “ ove from as” future in Lith. Gr.). 
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cerning the subjunctive at large, did ¢3oua:, ero, mean | will or 
I shall eat, I will or shall be ? 

The field is limited almost to Homer and the Vedic literature, 
because in Latin the present subjunctive is formally entangled 
with indicative and optative forms, and because in other languages 
the desiderative s of the aorist subjunctive makes it impossible to 
subject the literature to syntactical analysis. This is also true to 
a certain extent in Greek and Sanskrit, but, on the other hand, 
pure present subjunctives are of literary frequency and can to a 
certain extent be kept apart from aorists. | 

That the subjunctive originally expressed the will of the speaker 
alone is a view at present generally accepted. The interpreta- 
tion rests upon the results drawn from comparing Vedic and 
Homeric subjunctives. The invaluable labor of Delbriick which 
has produced these results is not lightly to be underestimated, 
nor is it in any way my intention to-dispute the fact that the Vedic 
and Homeric subjunctive expresses will. Whether, however, 
sufficient weight has been laid upon the causes which united to 
produce the modal force found so conspicuous in these literatures 
must be considered in determining, not the Vedic, but the primi- 
tive value of the subjunctive. A great difficulty—that of prestige 
—thies in the way of any one who would dispute the force of many 
Vedic subjunctives given by Delbriick, for the meaning often rests 
on subjective impression and individual interpretation—where 
they that differ from the most pre-eminent scholar in Aryan syntax 
are necessarily at a disadvantage. Notwithstanding this difficulty 
the facts stated above seem to counterbalance the presumptive 
correctness of any theory that ignores the simple future idea of 
the subjunctive. The earliest independent subjunctive in Greek 
is capable of expressing simple futurity freely ; the later, scarcely 
—the modal, hortatory, deliberative, prohibitive meaning cannot 
then, at least on a@ prior? grounds, have been earlier than the 
subjunctive in viv 8’ dy moda wdOnot=‘he will suffer’: ob8€ (copa= 
‘nor shall I see’; ¢opa:=‘I shall eat.’ 

I purpose then briefly to consider the salient features of 
the modal subjunctive in the Rig-Veda with a view to seeing 
whether the idea of simple futurity has not been too much ignored 
in the examples especially quoted by Delbriick to prove that such 
an idea was not the primitive one. In many cases this will lead 
to the discovery that the learned leader of the investigation has 
not ignored the future idea at all, but frankly grants it and trans- 
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lates accordingly. How then do the two views stand related one to 
another? By insisting on will as the motive power of the sub- 
junctive Delbritck interprets other passages as will that might as 
well be translated future, and thus unduly depreciates (as it seems 
to me) the antecedent probability of the future being, from a com- 
parative point of view, the older content of the mood (tense). If, 
however, to express time and not will be regarded as the primitive 
function of the subjunctive, the doubtful cases must be left neutral 
or ranged on the side upheld by comparison with subjunctive 
use in Homer as against that in Attic Greek. 

I agree, however, fully with Delbriick that a modal sense is, if 
not fully developed, conspicuous in the usage of the Rig-Veda. 
That modal sense is will. But its origin seems to me to have been 
fortuitous, not inherent. Fora great mass of subjunctive forms 
are aoristic: of these by far the greater part aorists ins. We 
have then a desiderative element influencing the subjunctive 
from remote antiquity. Further, the injunctive, as I think, influ- 
enced form and function of the subjunctive. Hence it is ante- 
cedently possible that a will-sense may arise in the subjunctive as 
a whole from a will-sense originally peculiar to certain parts. 
That will-sense would, however, be an attribute of the agent. 

Subjunctive phenomena in the Rig-Veda: 

To express prohibition (with the injunctive) md is used. With 
the subjunctive only 24, the same negation as that used with the 
indicative.’ 

Independent clauses: The first person of the subjunctive: It is 
clearly impossible to say with certainty whether viryad pr 4 brava 
(10. 39. 5), means ‘TI shall,’ ‘I will,’ or ‘let me praise your deeds.’* 
The form is identical with the one used for the imperative. On 
the other hand the simple future is used in just such cases (cf. 
vaksyamah above). In 8p’ dvoujve (Il. 9. 121) and in onpd re of 
xevo (Od. 2. 222) the distinction between present and aorist, 3dca, 
is well given by shall and will. In the dual and plural ‘will’ or 
‘let us’ may be the result of the fact that the examples are chiefly 
preterital in ending (see note below on secondary endings), yet 
even here it will not do to pass over the fact that in, e. g. daksinatd 
bhava mé dha vrtrani jaighandva (10. 83. 7) the force of adha 


1 Delbriick, Syntax, §§177, 203. In Synt. Forsch. I, p. 112, subjunctive and 
injunctive are not distinguished, and the examples must be carefully sifted. 

The citations are mostly taken from Delbrick’s own collection in the 
Forschungen and Syntax, whose arrangement of examples I have also followed. 
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may be thus expressed: ‘stand at my right, ¢#ex we two shall 
slay the demons.’' Moreover, in the example sda 2 vocdvahaz 
pinar yato me madhv &bhrtam (1. 25. 17), which Delbriick trans- 
lates ‘let us talk after the drink is fetched,’ the 2 may be tem- 
poral rather than exhortative, and the meaning simple future. In 
the second class of ‘hortatory’ subjunctives j‘séma tudya yuja 
(8. 63. 11), is it not quite arbitrary to translate ‘we w// conquer 
with you as friend’ rather than ‘with you as our friend we shall 
(are going to) conquer’? Although the modal sense must have 
been even more pronounced in prose as the indicative future 
superseded the future use of the subjunctive, yet even here 
in TS. 6. 2.7. 4 thdiva vi jayamaha ity can scarcely mean ‘will.’ 
The demons are going to attack the gods; when they can they 
will conquer. Therefore the meaning must be, not ‘here is the 
place where we will,’ but ‘here. is the place where we shall con- 
quer,’ and consequently they there make the attack. Again, what 
force of will lies in Indra’s remark to Prajaipati in AB. 3. 21. 1? 
Indra is here a smaller god than Prajapati, but he has just done 
a great deed, and full of pride in it comes to Prajapati and says, 
‘I am going to be the same as you, I shall be great ’—Delbrick, 
‘I will be great,’ a remark more fitting for the time before the 
great deed (aham ctad asani yat tvam aham mahan aséni, ego 
illud ero quod tu, ego magnus ero). Itis, I admit, quite possible 
to read will in every first person future, such as 7. 86.7: dvam .. 
milhige kardni, but the same meaning with as much apparent 
right may be read in the present ind. used as a future, e. g. 10. 
125. 4: ¢rudhi graddhivdm te vadami, ‘listen, 1 am going to 
tell you something credible’ (I will).?_ But in all these examples by 
the very nature of the person the province of the will-force, where 
it exists, is doubtful. Better opportunity for examining this is 
given by the second person. 

The second person of the subjunctive: The first example of 
subjunctive of will (exhortative) quoted S. F. 1. 111 is @ vahas? 
lan thé devan (1.74. 6) wherewith is compared 6. 2. 11 devan 
vécah, ‘bring the gods here, call the gods.’ As for the second 


1 Compare av in Greek, which even in stereotyped form may often with true 
effect be rendered ‘then,’ ‘in that case,’ as pronominal adverb. In 8. 100. 2: 
‘if you will be my friend, then we shall slay,’ etc., just as above, preceded 
by dsag ca,‘ and you will be’ (as in Old English) = if. 

*For secondary endings see below. In 2. 11.6; 21. 3,etc., either injunctive 
or future meaning is possible ; stavdma, prdvocam like vaks yamah or imperative, 
cf. 1. 41. 8, voce, inj. 
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case we do not know in what connection it originally stood, for it 
is out of touch with the metre of the verses immediately preceding ; 
but in the first case the particle ca has been inadvertently omitted, 
which seems to change the sense toa ca-subj. This Delbriick 
himself renders as simple future in §186. Compare there zzdragca 
mrliyatino na nah pagcad aghdém nagat, two subjunctives rendered 
by Delbriick “if Indra is (will be) kind to us no harm will come 
to us,” 2. 41. 11, Syntax, p. 330. So here the prior member is 
havya . . vitaye, ‘(there are) oblations for their pleasure if you 
will bring them here.’ Or, if this interpretation be objected to, 
since we have no correlation as in @ ca huvé nica satsthé (76. 4), 
the only meaning of ca must be in connection with the foregoing : 
‘happy is any one in whose house you are and here (to us also) 
you will bring the gods.’ Another mistranslation (if I may use 
the word where so much is debatable) seems to me to be given 
by leaving out the environment of ghdsah, jogayase in 3. 52. 
3; 4. 32. 16, which words Delbriick, Syntax, p. 309, gives in 
partial connection as ‘eat (our cake and) take joyfully (our laud).’ 
The passage (comparing the two references) obviously is original 
in the second, not in the first. In the second passage it reads 
thus ; ‘Let my song reach you (impv.), drive your steeds hither 
(impv.), you will eat a cake and rejoice in our song as a bride- 
groom (does) in a bride,’ the result of the imperative is expressed 
by the (future) subjunctive. Again (1. 80. 3) Delbriick (Synt., p. 
309) translates hanah jdyadh as ‘strike (Vritra) win (the water),’ 
which obviously makes excellent sense and looks like an exhortative 
subjunctive until we read it in connection with the preceding impera- 
tives Drehy abhihi, and consider that Delbriick himself translates an 
intervening subjunctive (72 yamsate, Syntax, p. 316) as a simple 
future. The whole passage then seems rather to mean: ‘Go on, 
attack him, be courageous, your bolt will not fail, for virile is your 
strength, you will slay Vritra, you will win the waters’ (simple 
future). The poet is encouraging the god all along and tells him 
what will be the result of energy. The rendering of médayddhvat 
in I. 37. 14 as ‘wollet euch ergotzen,’ I find, with all respect to 
Delbriick’s interpretation, unsatisfactory on account of the omitted 
words ¢étro su which precede, i. e. ‘as soon as you come you will 
(are going to) be happy.’ 
__ Whatever modal force there is in the subjunctive shows itself 
best in circumstances where it is doubtful whether the modal 
force in the word resides in the form. Thus, in 4. 31. 3, 
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where Delbriick sees in abhi bhavast a‘komm herbei,’ there is 
a concatenation of imperative and subjunctives, and to me the 
sense seems to be: ‘How will he come, what will please him? 
(subjunctives as interrogatives Delbriick translates as futures); as 
helper indeed you will come (abhi bhavasz) ; do come (impv.) to us.’ 
So Ludwig, as far as the mood goes (du wirst siegen). With 
a participle also at times a conditional force is expressed, to 
which the subjunctive seems to be the apodosis. Thus 1. 139. 
6-7: ‘Come, O Indra, and you too, O Agni, listen to us; (when 
you are) worshipped you will speak’ (and say what follows). The 
future indicative is found in this connection in prose, as in the 
examples cited by Delbriick from T. S. 1. 5. 9. 4: ma stutéh 
suvargamh lokam gamayis yati, ‘(when he is) praised he will bear 
me to heaven.’ Sometimes wf indicates the apodosis, as in 8. 26. 
10-12: ‘praise the Acvins ; will they (subj.) hear the call and will 
they destroy the sinners? (O Acvins) hear, and you will under- 
stand (what I want to say); give me (wealth, etc.).’ Here ¢ru- 
fam naroté . . vedathah can scarcely be rendered as if they were 
parallel commands or exhortations. 

There are, of course, cases where exhortation or command may 
lie, not in the formal expression, but in the situation of a simple 
future. This use is parallel to English ‘you will stop that noise 
at once, the most emphatic of all commands. Again the future 
(subj.) expresses the result of an agreement, the only use the subj. 
has in prose in the second person (Syntax, p. 309). Thus in the 
great fish story, QB. 1. 8. 1. 1 ff., the deity says to the man ‘you 
will do so and so’ (subj.), and in other cases described by Del- 
briick, as where conditions are made: ‘she said I will make a 
condition, you will get all your wishes, but the oblation shall (will) 
first come to me,’ TS. 6. 2. 7. 1. 

Subjunctives of the @ disthd/ah class (8. 9. 8) might in some 
cases be construed as an appeal, in others like those just men- 
tioned, but even here in such an example as that cited for 
exhortative use from 8. 30. 2 2/7 stutéso asatha, we have rather a 
sic laudabimini than a so lasst euch preisen, for the verse explains 
the preceding. The only cases cited by Delbriick where a future 
meaning is irreconcilable with the text are, it seems to me, aorists 
with secondary endings parallel in thought toa preceding impera- 
tive: frdsva . . rakgisah, 8. 61. 17, ‘save, protect’ (on these forms 
see below), which differ radically from, e. g. 3. 29. 8: ‘sit down 
here in your own place, establish the sacrifice . . being one that 
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rejoices the gods you will (thus) make sacrifice to the gods.’ 
Generally the imperative differentiates the clauses, as in 8. 5. 27-30: 
‘in song we worship you; of golden seat . . the car you will for- 
sooth ascend (subj.) . . with this car come to us’ (impv.), where 
hiis less exhortative than affirmative. It is perhaps useless to 
add more examples. I think it must be admitted that in many of 
these cases the necessity of translating by a will-idea is not very 
clear. So evidently future are the two following cases that Del- 
briick himself regards them as about equivalent (‘a sense nearly 
that of the future’) and translates 8. 96. 7: ‘Let there be friend- 
ship (impv.) then you shall (will) conquer’; and 1. 165. 12: ‘you 
have pleased and will (shall) please now.’ 

The third person : The first example of this person which Del- 
briick (§175) regards as exhortative prayer to the gods is of the 
same class as some of those above: (the other gods drink) ‘and 
so Indra will also drink,’ 8. 94. 6 (so Ludwig), where uté (matsatz) 
does not seem more than a connective. Again, in 8. 43. 24, 
agnim ile sé u ¢gravat, ‘1 praise Agni and he will hear’; 8. 89. 3, 
‘being a Vrtra-killer he will (is going to) kill Vrtra,’ hanat?. Con- 
ditional again appears to be the participle in 5. 40. 4: yuktud . . 
upa yasat, ‘he will come when he has yoked,’ though this passage 
appears to be late. Delbriick freely gives over to the future 
meaning more cases in this person than‘in the second, but it is 
difficult to see why @ gha té4 gachan tuttara yugani (10. 10. 10) 
should be future, ‘later ages will come,’ and the other subjunctive 
four verses below, fé7z svazate, should not be so (‘another will 
embrace’). The adjective /f/ard (later) allows no escape from the 
future in one case: because nothing necessitates future in the 
other the subjunctive idea is preferred? Such plain futures as 
uvasa .. uchac ca ni, ‘dawn has shone and will shine now,’ 
1. 48. 3, with 1.124. 11: v/ nindm uchad dsati pré ketiir grhadm 
grhdém ipa listhite agnis,i.e. where an adverb shows that the 
sense must be future, should, I think, make us doubtful of accept- 
ing cases without such adverbs as exhortations (e. g. tgthatz 
in 4. 20. 2), especially as the Vedic prose can show no exhorta- 
tive use, but employs the subjunctive only to indicate the con- 
tent of conditions and promises. In most of these cases, more- 
over, the preterite ending is used, which seems rather to indicate 
command than will. It is, too, possible that the preterite subjunc- 
tive may have the force of a gnomic aorist when united with the 
present as in ro. 25. 11: ‘He gives wealth (present) he helps the 
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blind and lame’ (¢arigat); cf. 1. 128. 5: sé nas trasate duritat 
(also after a present), ‘he will (always) save us’; and so be dis- 
tinguished from rakgisat, 8. 61. 15, which like rakgigas, ib. 17 (S. 
Pp. 311, 309) when united with imperatives itself gives a com- 
mand.’ 

When the cases that might be future are weighed with those 
which must be simple future in the list above, when it is remem- 
bered that Vedic prose gives no example of this form of subjunc- 
tive used in exhortative sense, and that the only Homeric instances 
of it are ovd gacerat ob8€ yevyrat: nai more tes etrpas, it will perhaps 
seem somewhat bold to claim that the subjunctive must be 
originally exhortative, representing the speaker’s will. 

The question where the will lies in a subjunctive utterance has 
thus far been veiled by the doubt in regard to the real meaning of 
the form. In the following examples that form is confessed to be 
equivalent to a future (I give Delbriick’s translations), and it is 
important to note in each case whether the supposed volition lies 
with the speaker (as Delbriick claims for the subjunctive in gen- 
eral) or with the agent. In 4. 43.1: ké u gravat katamdéd jusaie, 
‘welcher wird horen, wird sich erfreuen?’ ‘who will hear’ is 
evidently the meaning, and looking back to ¢vavat above, it may 
well be asked why a simple interrogative turn to a verb should 
alter the modal force—-the same question will arise with the nega- 
tive. In 4. 31.2: das . . matsat, ‘wird erfreuen.’ In 1. 84. 18: 
ké mansate, ‘wer wird gelten.’ In 1. 40. 7: kd agnavat, ‘wird 
(kann).’ Other cases: kd ydcigat, ‘wer wird’; kds srjat, ‘wer 
wird’; kada nu antér bhuvani, ‘wann werde ich’; gachatha, 
‘(wann) werdet ihr kommen’; ¢ugrdévat, ‘(wann) wird er horen’; 
kuvdt ¢rdévatas,‘ob sie horen’ (dependent after stuhz). So fii 
krnava, ‘what shall I do,’ but here Delbriick yields to ‘soll ich’; 
and puts potential force into vardte (1. 65.6) and pédrz carant 
(5. 29. 13) ‘kann ich (soll ich).’ But compare uh sé krnavat, 
‘what will he do,’ 4. 18. 4; 44 iman & dadhargati, 10. 155. 5. In 
most of these examples (all in Syntax, pp. 314-15) the present 
subjunctive is used ; the will-element rests, if anywhere, with the 
agent, but is scarcely perceptible. 

In final relative clauses Delbriick finds the same ‘ will of the 
subjunctive,’ where it is surely questionable whether in, e. g. ‘bring 


'Of gnomic preterites I have noted: 1. 41. 5; 2. 23. 4-5; 2. 24.5; 3. 56. 
2; 7.82.6; 8.5. 39; 8.7.1, and others. In 1.84.16, yd csam bhrtyam rnadhat 
sd fivdt, jivat is certainly future or gnomic in sense, not volitive or jussive. 
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wealth through which we (subj. shall, may) conquer,’ we have not, 
as often in Greek, a future rather than a potential sense. ‘Give 
us a ship which will help our people’ (Delbriick, ‘welches befor- 
dere’); ‘I bring a weapon by means of which you (shall) will be 
victorious’ (mogest, D.), is not only a possible translation, but the 
other, in that it cannot be maintained in all cases, seems more 
smooth than tenable. In 1.113. 11 Delbriick (p. 318) translates yé 
pa¢yan ‘who will see’ (simple future). Moreover, there is no change 
of form when we come to relative sentences which are not final, and 
here Delbriick resigns the subjunctive entirely to the future idea, 
so that the distinction between final clauses and prior clauses 
seems rather a legitimate mental abstraction of what ought to be 
in the sentence rather than what is. But ancient grammatical 
forms are to thoughts what ancient alphabets are to sounds, clumsy 
machines often failing to make fine distinctions. Every verbal 
expression embraces a number of possible nuances to the modern 
mind which may or may not have been in the mind of the ancient 
speaker, and where the latter makes no distinction the modern 
interpreter is not entitled to do so. Thus the subjunctive is used 
alike for what one may consider to-day to be potential expressions 
and for simple future. It is quite possible that simple future lies in 
both. For the former (Synt., p. 319): yé nah prtanydt, ‘wenn uns 
einer bekampfen wird’; yds tibhyam dagan né t4m diho agnavat, 
‘wer dir dienen wird den wird keine noth erreichen’; yéd .. karigyd 
indra ndkis téd dminat, ‘(was) du thun wirst . . wird dir (soll dir),’ 
etc.; yasmai lokam krndvas, ‘dem du verschaffen wirst.’ In Homer 
we have the same vague future: ds xe payyow, and (ripy) 7 re nai doco- 
pevoror per’ avOpamoot wéAnrat (S. F. 1.131). Delbriick calls one of this 
pair the ‘subjunctive of expectation,’ while in the other the ‘will of 
the speaker’ 1s prominent. It would be hard to say which were 
which. There is besides a certain genial broadness of expression in 
early language which Is best left untouched, and best translated by 
a careful lack of particularizing. Delbriick himself, where now he 
translates as future, formerly (S. F.) translated the clause above 
‘es soll uns einer bekampfen,’ and where now he sees ‘who will 
seek to injure,’ saw before ‘schmahen sollte.’ The dependent 
subjunctives introduced by conjunctions offer the same problem 
as that above. Delbriick translates 2 gha gamad yddi ¢révat in 
1. 30. 8, ‘let him come if he hear.’ In connection with verse seven 
this clause means to me: ‘we call the god, when (if) he hears 
(future) he will come,’ as in yadd-clauses which answer to a 
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ec with sodbyumtive: riz aAfcac when he wil dv: dg Fla a8, 
when :t wil de $15 2). Final causes aren of course, more 
natura:.y given by os—subjy.: bar does net tadlow that they may 
not have been feit as futures. It frees and ay stil take the tutuie 
(éres regularly with the second person even in Ateel in Hamer 
(Sres ewdgeerat, my wes ceyolevera’ the same readam is quite 
conceivable in the Rig-Veda, only one must remembder how 
undeveloped were the torms of the future indicative. aad ts 
correlative to satha and tk, and no objection is made to render> 
ing the verb here by future. In ro rx dafdd ondeuty dpracetad 
asks the poet ‘how isan ignorant person going to (Wil) worship 2° 
In 10. 52. 5 Delbriick translates d¢ha favdf? catter a clause invelv: 
ing a condition) ‘denn soll er (wieder) siegens”  4a/4a means "in 
what way’; dtha, ‘in that way, and rdfhd Sin which way, and 
this with the future rather than ‘damit’ with subjunctive meaning 
is, to my mind, the right interpretation of all these relative clauses, 
The negative is never prohibitive. Thus ro. 85. 26 (although 
this is a very late passage), rffhdsah is ‘in which way,’ ‘whereby 
you will be’; 7. 26. 1: ‘(I sing) so that he will hear’ (lit. whereby 
he is going to hear); Delbriick: damit er hore. Tn hke manner 
the yad-clauses. Like ydd dhdvati, ‘when it will be’? (Delbriick, 
as future), so the qualitative dd, ‘this praise (shall) will be thine 
so that (how) you will show mercy,’ 8. 45. 33. Meaning ‘until’ 
yéd is equated with the future by Delbriick (1. 113. 10), 

Finally, the use of the negative. When, as said above, the will 
of the speaker appears in the injunctive, md, the prohibitive pare 
ticle is used. The earliest subjunctive knows nothing of md. It 
uses 24, the unprohibitive negative employed with the indicative. 
Nor does Delbriick construe negative clauses as other than thus 
indicated : 24 mrlat, ‘he will not be merciful’ (‘wird nicht’); dd 
nd mara itt mdnyase, ‘when you think IT am not going to die’ 
(‘werde’). Delbriick finds only one case in which he thinks may 
lie a prohibitive sense, 8. 81.4: ‘come, we are going to pring 
Indra, he will not neglect us’ (Delbriick, ‘er vernachlassige uns 
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nicht’). What will there is lies here in the agent. It is difficult 
to see how a simple negative can change a modal notion of will 
into futurity.’ 

While I do not deny that the Vedic subjunctive seems at times 
to have a modal sense, I claim that many of the cases interpreted 
as modal may well be future besides the many more acknowledged 
to be so, and that the modal sense developed in proportion as 
the will of the sy-future yielded to simple futurity, thus taking 
the original function of the subjunctive.?- .When one considers in 
connection with this review of the subjunctive in the compara- 
tively late age of the Rig-Veda the fact that the archetypical sub- 
junctives evo and édoua are simple futures; that, as the subjunc- 
tive is used devoid of all modal sense to express the future in many 
cases of the Veda, so it is used regularly in Avestan, in Armen- 
ian, in (Greek and) Latin, and that, when earlier and later Greek 
usage is compared, the purely temporal use is seen to be gradually 
restricted in application, the later subjunctive being more exclu- 
sively modal than the Homeric, it must, I think, be admitted that 
it is impossible to postulate for the primitive subjunctive a purely 
modal (will) function, and that for the pre-Aryan period the 
future may well have been the original force of the mood (tense).* 

The question then presents itself whether the Hindus also, like 
other Aryans, did not, before the full development of their future 
indicative in sy, employ particularly the s-aorist subjunctive to 
denote the future, and whether the real equation of the Greek 
future (subjunctive) is not with the corresponding Vedic s-aorist 
form, that is, whether instead of 8écere=dasydétha, we should not 
equate 8dcere=dasatha, 6ncere=ahasatha, This old view (cf. M. 
U. il. 33) has always lacked the support given it by an under- 
standing of the state of the case, as regards the sy-future in 
literature. What was a mere phonetic equation becomes a syn- 


'Compare Syntax, pp. 311, 316. Wd-+ fd (néd) may also introduce sub- 
junctive. Delbritck as ‘lest.’ The use is spatvedisch, S. F. 1. 122. 

?It is not till the later prose period that the prohibitive md@ is found with 
the subj. instead of nd (uf for ov). It is only with the first person that Delbrtick 
deems the prose subj. the same with that of the Rig-Veda and here ‘I will’ or 
‘I shall’ is exposed to the doubt already expressed. For the second person 
see above. For the third Delbrtick says in general that it is not exhortative. 
The examples seem to me to indicate a slight modal increase. Compare Synt. 
p- 315, 316. 

$I remind the classical reader again that the Latin subjunctive is phonet- 
ically united, and hence syntactically confused with the optative. 
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tactical probability when it becomes known that the Rig-Veda 
loses on analysis most of its sy-future verb-forms and employs the 
subjunctive as future. 

There are so few roots in s7g-, sa-aorists that their rare subjunc- 
tives are of no importance. But the a-aorist, s-aorist and 7s-aorist 
embrace about one hundred roots apiece. Now for a- and 23- 
aorists there are scarcely any subjunctives with primary endings 
(the last has a number with secondary endings), but for the s-aorist 
there are more than thirty forms with primary endings alone 
(Grammar, 846, 849, 886, 893, 903, 906). 

It was shown above that sy-futures in verbal form occur rarely 
in genuine parts of the older books, generally in late books and 
suspected passages. The s-future (i. e. subj. s-aor. with primary 
endings used as future), occurs, on the contrary, seldom in 
passages suspected of being late, for the most part in older books, 
and in large proportion in the eighth book which is (phonetically, 
treatment of vowels) reckoned the oldest. The accent of these 
forms is on the root-syllable.’ I contend that they are futures. 

Trasate (cf. trdsadthe), 1. 128. 5, nas duritat; 7, dhirtés, ‘his, 
are the offerings, he will save us.’ (Accents as in text.) 

Darsast, 8. 32. 5 (1 call you the god) ‘you will burst asunder 


* '™Grassmann’s rejection of certain passages is seldom without reason (based 
on form, metre, etc.), of simple but convincing force. In discussing the sy- 
future, as each rejection favored my theory, I gave his reasons in detail. Here I 
simply mark as ‘rejected’ such passages as G. deems late, very few. In regard 
to the appellation s-future, used above with some freedom as an equivalent 
of subj. aor. in future sense, since almost all the forms have the same endings 
as those of the future indicative, it remains an open question whether the 
desiderative s was not furnished with indicative and subjunctive endings both, 
and all later put under ‘the rubric of subjunctive, as the s which changed the 
simple future (of the subjunctive) imparted desideration to the form and made 
it similar to the indicative furnished with the same sibilant. In connection 
with this must be noted the two forms in the list below with weak roots ona 
par with &rs¢, stuse, viz. dpksase and prkgase. For the others, with ¢rds-ate, cf. 
tdr-ati; with ndnsante, ndmante; with né-g-att, né(nay)ati; with mdd-s-att, 
mddati, etc. (denominative future, ¢rasydte, namsydti, negydti, etc.). The 18- 
aorist forms with primary endings bear the same relation to these as does 
manisgye to mansy¢. There are only three, one with imper.-subjunctive ending, 
two with equivalents of the future (indicative) endings, yaczsdmahe, 8.67.1: 
‘we are going to worship’ (opening of hymn); and sanisimahe, 3. 11. 9 
(end of hymn), asa result of hymn ‘ we shall get possession of all we want’ 
(because we praise Agni, cf. 7-8: ‘It is through worship a mortal acquires 
what he wants, since we are your praisers we shall (or let us) get all we want’). 
I interpret as sanishmahe=sanisydmahe, implying the forms sanzg¢, sanigdmt. 
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the stronghold; if it will be a pleasure to you (lit. if you will be 
pleased) to hear a song, come.’ 

Md. dargate, 10. 120. 6 (see sdékgate below). 

Dasathah, 8. 40.1: ‘O Indra-Agni, ye twain most mighty ones 
will give us wealth whereby we shall (let us) conquer’ (Ludwig, 
ihr werdet geben). 

dhisathah, 1. 160. 5: ‘ being lauded ye will bestow great glory 
and power upon us, whereby we shall (let us) extend ourselves on 
all sides.’ 

dhasatha (a, Onoere), 1. 111. 2: ‘fashion us productive strength 
so that we shall live in a family of heroes—that (is) the manly 
power you will bestow upon our band.’ 

Nédnsante, 7. 58. 5 (compare 3. 33. 10: mi fe nansdt): vivase, 
kuvin ndnsante .. piinar nah., ‘will they return?’ 

Négati, 5. 46.1: ‘I yoke myself (to metre, 1.e. I begin my 
song),... he (god) will lead me aright.’ 

negatha, 5. 54.6: ‘your glory has shone forth, when you will 
have stolen (mdésatha) the flood then you will lead us well (in 
song). The storm gathers. 
8.47. 11: ‘like steeds to a good watering-place you 
will lead us well.’ 

Piarsati, 5. 25. 1: ‘I extol Agni, he will give . . he will save 
from enmity, for he is trusty.’ 

(att) parsathah, 8. 26. 5: ‘for you will save from enmity.’ 
5. 73. 8: ‘when you (will have) come over’ (i. e. future, 
yat samudra ’ti padrsathas; Ludwig, wenn ihr durchschritten 
habt). 











10. 143. 4: cilé t4d vam surddhasa ratih sumatih .. 4 
yan nah sédane prthai sémane pdrgatho yard, ‘when you will 
save US.’ 
parsatha, 1. 86.7: subhdégah s&h .. astu ydsya préyansi 
parsatha, ‘happy shall he be whose food ye will take (accept).’ 
8. 83. 3: Gti no vispila puri . . pargatha (‘will save’). 
padri-Pasati, 10.17. 4 (1-2 Grassmann rejects, 3 impv. and 
pari dadat, 4, pasati, patu). 
pari-pasatah, 7. 34. 23 (ubhé rvdasi . . nah; Gr. rejects be- 
cause of metre; 22 impv.). 
Matsati, 8.94.6: ‘Fhe maruts drink and Indra will also drink’ 
(utd, so Ludwig). 
matsatha (a4), 1. 186. 1: devd etu, pi yatha mdtsatha no vig- 
vam jégat (‘so that you also will’). 
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Mansase, 10. 27. 10: Gtré’du me mansase satyém uktém dui- 
pacca yhe ca chtugpat samsrjant, stribhir yd dtra vrsanam prtan- 
yad dyuddho asya vibhajant védah. Iwill let Ludwig’s transla- 
tion show the future of the first; the following are imperatives: 
da wirst du fiir wahrhaft meine rede halten. 

mansate, 1. 84. 17-18: ké mansate sdntam indram (after kd 
igate tujydte kd bibhaya); ké mansate vitihotrah sudevéh (after 
kdésmai deva 4 vahan agu hima). 

anu —— 8.62. 11: ‘Let us (or, we will) join hands for vic- 
tory; then every one will approve’—ardalivd cit. . dnu nau 
mansate. 

—— 5.46.4: rayé no vibhva dnumansate, ‘will be favorable’ 

(cf. zegati above). 

part 7. 59: 3 (2, pr s&é kgdyam tirate.. yd vo dégati): 
nahi vag caramdmcand vdsisthah parimadnsate .. pibata. ‘(He 
who gives to you increases his wealth); for that reason V. will 
not neglect the least of you; drink ye.’ 

mdnsante, 7. 34. 3 (cf. pasatah above, in 23): vrtrésu cura 
mdnsanta ugrah. In this example it is impossible to find an 
expression of the speaker’s will, ‘they will be reckoned heroes 
among the Vritras’ (compare md7sa@i, 10. 113.10: &bhara.. 
yebhir madnsai nivadcanani ¢dnsan). 

Yakgatah, 2.3.7: daivya hdtara..rju yakgatah sém rc& (with 
impv.). (Then) ‘you will sacrifice,’ compare 5, impv. ‘let the 
doors open.’ 

adyakgate, 8. 19. 4 (we choose thee): sé apim & sumndm 
yakgate divi, ‘will sacrifice.’ 

Yamsatah, 7.74.5: ‘they will confer glory’ (Grassmann rejects 
without giving any reason; the metre is right). 

vt 10. 66.7: yau ijiré .. ta nah ¢adrma viyamsatah, ‘1 
call them . . they will confer protection.’ 

ud-yamsate, 1. 143. 7: Tiijate . . indhano iid uno yamsate 
dhiyam, ‘and he will bear up.’ 

ni ——- 1.80.3: préhy abhihi dhrsnuhi nd te vadjro niyamsate, 
indra, nrmndm hi te ¢dévo héno vrtréin jaya apadh (see above). 

Delbriick, Syntax, p. 316, ‘wird nicht versagen.’ 

Yosati, 8. 31.17: nd pra yogan né& yogatt, ‘nor held him off nor 
will’ (compare ib. 15, abhi bhuvat, ‘will overcome,’ and 3, dyuman 
asad rathah, ‘will be’). 

8. 33.9: yddi maghdva grndvat . . ndindro yosaty & gamat, 

‘he will not linger afar off’ (horen wird, Ldw.). 
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G- Vansate, 8. 103.9: @ vansate maghdva virdvad yadgah sémid- 
dhah, ‘will acquire.’ 

Gpa- Varsathah, 8. 5. 21 (19, pibatam, 20, tena gdm vdhatam) 
utd no divya tsa uté sindhin.. dpa dvareva vargathah (24, 
ayatain yaéd huvé), ‘you will open like doors the streams.’ 

Vaksati, 1. 1. 2: sé devah ché vakgati (1, agnim ile). 

1. 14.9: id. of priest (8, let gods drink, 9, the priests will 
bring them). 

I. 129. 8 (variant metre, but not rejected by Grassmann): dé 
vaksati, né vakgati, ‘the weapon will not carry (to us).’ 
Vaksatah, 8. 6.45: tua héri vaksatah (from 34 to 48 Grassmann 

considers late), ‘will bring,’ here and below. 

8. 32. 30: id. vs. with 6. 45 (but not rejected). 

8.14. 12: hdri somapéyaya. ; 

8. 34. 9: id. (8, vakgal, 10, ayahz). 

8. 2.27: id. (gamat. . ayiht). 
upa 8. 4.14: (pa hari, séptayo véhantu). 

1. 16. 2: (1, vahantu): hdéri thépa vakgatah (4, ipa 4 gahi). 
Rasate, 1. 96. 8: dravinodah prdyamsat .. rasale (dirghém 

ayuh), ‘will give,’ here and below. 

7. 45. 3: martabhijanam ddha rasate nas (preceded by 
savisat), 

8.1.22: ddédatt . . s& sunvaté ca stuvaté ca rasate. 

4. 55. 8: tany asmabhyanh rasate (agnth). Grassmann 
rejects. 

IO. 122, 1: vdsumh nd ctirdmahasam grnise .. Gtithim . . 
sd rasate, 

Sadksate (dargate), 10. 120.6: stuséyyam .. adarsate danin.. 
pra saksate pratimainani (5, ¢dgadmahe coddyami ¢icgami), ‘will 
overcome.’ 

Hasate, 9. 27.5: esd stiryena hasate pdvamano ddhi dyévi. 

With weak root: sdm-drkgase, 1. 6. 7, ‘you will appear, going 
with Indra,’ and prkgase, 10. 22. 7: (4 na indra prkgase 'smakam 
bréhma). 

I have incorporated into this list only forms with primary end- 
ings. Those with secondary endings (some are really indicative) 
appear more like the injunctive, perhaps by analogy with it 
obtaining their imperative character; yet this is rather more 
marked in the later books, and perhaps it is on this account that 
they seem to be used with predilection by the subsequent writers 
(of books one and ten) and are apt to appear in later and sus- 
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pected passages. This general observation will be fully corrobo- 
rated by a comparison of the forms in the list above (in respect of 
place) with the preterital forms. For it will be noticed that the 
primary endings show chiefly in early and unsuspected passages, 
while (to cite a few instances from a list too long to discuss 
in detail) on examining the position of secondary endings 
we find: chantsat, twice, I. 132. 6 rejected, 10. 32. 3 rejected: 
dargat, twice, 9. 74. 7; 10. 27. 7 rejected; tz dasat, 8. 1. 33 
rejected (evidently here aorist indicative; this same hymn 
has also ydsat, 8, yosat, 27); ydsat again in 5. 40. 4 rejected 
where also matsat; rasan, 7. 34. 22 rejected, etc. Or, to make 
direct comparison between the same verb with primary and 
secondary endings, compare vaksati, vakgatah, occurring 1. 1. 2, 
I. 14.9, I. 16. 2, 3. 129. 8, 8. 2. 27, 8. 4. 14, 8.6.45, 8. 14. 12, 
8. 32. 30, 8. 34. 9 (only 8. 6. 45 rejected) with vaksas, vakgat, vak- 


gan, I. 104. 2, I. 135. 4, 1. 157. 3, 3 5. 9) 5. 33 2, 6. 22.7, 8. 34. 8, 
8.74. 14 rejected, 10. 20. 10 rejected, 10. 61. 23 rejected, 10. 176, 2.' 


1 The preterital subj. is old and loses the future sense first with its changed 
form. The endings are regarded as due to the abrasion of the primary, 
and Delbriick warns against drawing other conclusion from this fact (Verbum, 
p. 192) than that abrasion of endings is more rapid in forms increased by 
the additional element (s of the aorist, Verbum, p. 192), The abrasion 
seems to me to have been at first mechanical, and then aided by analogy 
with injunctives. In proportion as the subjunctive gained in modal power, 
expressing a likeness to imperative, its forms were more often assimilated to 
those of the indicative, which as unaugmented preterite was used as an imperative 
from the earliest times (dé¢, das), so that the modal effect of the subjunctive was by 
reflex action still further imperativized. This undoubted function of preterite 
indicatives has an important bearing on some subjunctive forms not touched 
upon above. I refer to yegam, stogaum alongside of stogani and the like. If the 
subjunctive had originally future sense and primary endings the first persons 
would often be like the indicative (vaddmi in 10. 125. 4 has future sense, see 
above), while mechanical abrasion, by analogy with preterite yarzam, would give 
jesam,etc.; they must then be, when not indicative (ddsat), the result of contami- 
nation with preterite indicatives used as imperatives (injunctives) in ending like 
regam,etc. This function leads to the inquiry whether the @-root examples 
‘of problematic character’ with optative value (Grammar, 894c) yesam, gesam, 
etc.,do not give a key to the original force of that mood. The optative is 
a grammatical organ which was primarily preterital in form and future in 
meaning (whether optative or potential). A grammatical entity past in form 
and future in sense must be a sort of future perfect. Such a future perfect can 
easily develop into a potential (‘ will have been ’=‘ would be, might be’), but 
I have always been puzzled to account for the optative derivation (Delbrick 
now admits that the potential idea may be as old as the optative, Syntax, p. 
302). By granting that the preterital form enabled the optative to be used in 
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On comparing the use of present subjunctive (without s) I find 
that of the 47 cases of asas, asa/ 28 are in books 1 and 10 alone. 
The only forms of s-aorist subjunctive with primary endings not 
coincident with indicative are in the Rig-Veda (recorded) xamsdz, 
mansat, trasathe, and 10. 88. 3 stosani. In most of the forms of the 
list above I can find no more exhortation or ‘speaker’s will’ than in 
a sy-future, only an actor’s will, or, with the future’s weakening of 
sense, futurity. 

To summarize what seem to me to be reasonable deductions 
from the facts given above: 

The present indicative modified by alteration of stem (‘subjunc- 
tive’) was used to connote the idea of futurity. From prehistoric 
times a desiderative s, when united with the present stem, the func- 
tion of which had been to express time, imparted to that stem as it 
did to simple roots the force of volition, a force that soon affected 
unsigmatic forms as well, so that the whole tense or mood varied 
between wi// and shadl, and thus produced the fluctuation of mean- 
ing seen in the subjunctive. The most primitive (non-sigmatic) 
futures of this sort (present subjunctive) have, therefore, no sense 
of will, ero, @opas. 7 

The lengthened @ and the strengthened middle-endings are 
indeed pre-Aryan, but non-archetypical. The former arose from 
confusing thematic and athematic stems. The forms kénati and 
d\erat are the prototypes of the subjunctive (future). Whether, 
therefore, we call the s-aorist subjunctive a subjunctive or a future 
is a question-of nomenclature alone.’ 

As s had intruded on the future (subjunctive), so before or in 
the period of Slavic-Indiranian unity (which is no figment; com- 
pare the gutturals) this s began to be used with the indicative 


an imperative sense, solely through the accident of form, one gets a legitimate 
optative development through the preterite form which in turn must have been 
potential by virtue of its tense-value. Since the imperative itself appears to 
have been originally a preterite with modified endings in part, and in part 
endings made from stereotyped adverbs (dz, 1, #2, tat adv., tana as in nufana) 
the question arises whether the Aryans did not at first make these later modal 
expressions out of indicative tense-values, somewhat like Ilebrew, where imper- 
ative, Jussive and intentional (voluntative) moods are derived from the imperfect. 
The imperative and optative are, however, firmly established as such at the 
time of unity; only the subjunctive seems not yet to have been fully given 
over to modality, but was already inclining in that direction. 

' Unmodified presents, eu, etc., are formally normal when used as futures. 
Their futurity lies in the mental attitude of the speaker. 
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present, parallel to its long established use in the indicative pre- 
terite. Prior to the expansion of the sy-future less durative forms 
had been attempted by attaching s directly to root or stem and 
fitting it out with present endings. The same reason as that 
which caused the creation of the Latin auxiliary future produced 
the Sanskrit (indicative) future in sy, the gradual acquisition of 
modal force and generalizing of future sense in the inherited 
future (subjunctive). Vestiges of the first formation may be seen 
perhaps in R. V. s¢ugé and other antique formulae of religious 
service, and in A. V. saksé, meksdm7; of the root, in hé-s-ants; of 
the ‘subj.’ in dasat?; dacera=*disate. 

This future yielded to one which began as a denominative 
participial adjective,’ was established as a verb when Eastern unity 
ceased, but still used sparingly as compared with ‘participles’ or 
with the subjunctive future in the earlier period of the Rig-Veda. 
It denoted will. This force gradually gave way as the subjunc- 
tive future and injunctive superseded it in this function (become 
modal to give will and command, and then united in this sense), 
and the sy-future became a simple tense of future time, which 
sense, conversely, for the most part passed from the subjunctive. 

As an intermediate step between the sy-future of the later Rig- 
Vedic period and the general subjunctive future of the earliest 
time appears the special development of the subjunctive with pri- 
mary endings (future) modified by s, which in most cases (even 
after the establishment of special subjunctive types) is still the 
formal equivalent of an indicative thematic stem,’ and corres- 
ponds tothe sy-future form. Since this is the form of (subjunc- 
tive) future employed by most Aryans it is probable that it is 
an inherited strong future of the Hindus, and may be equated 
directly with its Greek and Latin equivalent. The diminution of 
such s-future forms is in proportion to the increase of the sy- 


'Wackernagel gives a curious parallel to this in K. Z. 28. 141. The Greek 
sigmatic desideratives, opeiovrec, ToAeunceiorrec, etc., are all used as participles 
for some time before they assume verbal functions. In Hesiod dpaceiorvzec, in 
Soph. dpaceieiws, etc. (no verbs in older poets and prose)—an_ interesting 
analogue, if nothing more, to R. V. sarisydn, hanisydn, A. V. sariaydtha, hants- 
yd. The ending az (the only ending of the subjunctive which is not primi- 
tive) comes from the adverb (as in the case of other imperative endings) and ts 
neither primitive nor even in the Rig-Veda a necessary addition. It was prob- 
ably the result of injunctive, imperative, influence. 

*Compare 4/44-s-ante and Adsati in list above, bAué, bhfsats, etc. 
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forms. An auxiliary future may possibly be assumed for the 
primitive period.’ 


EDWARD WASHBURN HOPKINS. 
Bryn Mawr, Dec.-¥an., 1891-2. 


1T add this sentence with hesitation. The statement is, of course, based 
upon the fact that Latin and Keltic have a future in 4 which is supposed to be 
derived from 44% added to an original dative infinitive in ¢, sadé-bhuo. If the 
ending is really 54% the form cannot be reckoned as primitive, for such a form- 
ation is only paralleled by an am- inf. with the (periphrastic perfect) form 
babhfiva (also used with ptc.) which is later than &7, while the later periphrastic 
future (unknown to the Rig-Veda) takes as, and not 44%, There are, more- 
over, phonetic difficulties in the way of the equation, and so many theories 
affecting the preceding vowel that I scarcely venture to compare the 
following Vedic form (based also on a dative infinitive preceding the verb) 
except as an interesting parallel to the Latin form by a suggested equation 
b=dh. The form éam, like cram, must be a later growth, so that its vowel 
does not come in play (no such form exists in Keltic). The form do, always 
after vowels, may represent df, as in uber, ovOap, adhar (Umbrian éelust, /- 
future=d?). Analogous to gani may be assumed dhd-mi (the first person 
is not extant). Dah may be subjunctive (dat, indic.) or injunctive. Now 
this form is used in the sense of future (subjunctive as above) with the mean- 
ing of put to, i. e. make, with dative infinitive (or of noun, it amounts to the 
same thing) in ¢ which regularly stands just before it. Compare I. 54. It: 
nah . . iné dhth; 7. 20. 10: nah .. 13¢ dhah; 3. 36. 10: asmé catdm garddo 
Jivdse dhah. In §. 36. 5, no bhdre dhas (in spite of the accent) seems also to 
be used like the other infinitives in this formula. A corresponding infinitive 
to av would give *avé-dha=avebo. Dha is used, like 37, in the sense of put, 
make. The identical position is kept when @dha@h is injunctive: md mah . . ried 
adhat, 5. 41. 163 7. 34.17; ‘he shall not make us to suffer.’ In most cases the 
make-, do-idea is appended in the same place (compare for dka@ as pendant 
graddha, credo, and old English derringdo), so that the formula seems peri- 
phrastic. Compare /izdse dhah 1. 72. 7, with dadhast jivdse 1. 91. 7 (the pf. in 
2. 23. 14, ye tua nidé dadhiré), There are doubtless a good many more cases. 
The Greek equivalent of dha, 60 would be -@o (and here -67v=dham). Inde- 
pendently with preceding inf. and with somewhat of this sense in riv’ éuav- 
tov eivat 66; ‘whom shall I make myself for to be?’ De Cor. 180. If Vedic 
tha represents an earlier dha (compare adha, atha, crudhty, crath, gur-dhay, dh 
and ¢h sec. roots (cf. &) aeir), naddhamana Veda, nathate Brahmana) one might 
even hazard the query whether this form was not employed to make verbal 
endings in Sanskrit, of which ¢ha (fa), thas survived in stereotyped form. This 
would bring one round about to Wackernagel, K. Z. 30. 302. But the pre- 
ceding ¢ in Latin is very likely not a dative at all. The most important 
point in regard to do, however, is that, whether from 44u or adhd, if from either, 
it is a subjunctive used to designate simple future. 


’ IIL—PROMETHEUS AND THE CAUCASUS. 


It is a wide-spread belief among scholars that the scenes of the 
two plays ‘Prometheus Bound’ and ‘Prometheus Loosed’ were 
different, and that Aeschylus represented his hero as performing 
an underground journey of a thousand or two of miles between 
these two plays. It is supposed on the one hand, from testimony 
of Cicero and others (to be considered hereafter), that the scene 
of the Prometheus Loosed was certainly the Caucasus mountain 
range. And on the other hand it is thought to be equally clear, 
from internal evidence of the tragedy itself, that the scene of the 
Prometheus Bound is not the Caucasus, but the northern edge of 
Scythia near the ocean. Now Prometheus is swallowed up by the 
ground at the end of the first piece, and reappears, still bound to 
his rock, at the beginning of the second, and it certainly follows, 
granted the above premisses, that the poet intended the subter- 
ranean transit In question. 

C. G. Schiitz, the well-known editor of Aeschylus, was the first 
to assert distinctly that the two tragedies had different scenes.’ 
This was in 1782. Bothe, Porson, Heyne, Hermann and others 
presently gave in their assent.” It must be observed that these 
earlier scholars did not conceive of the two plays as connected 
in a trilogy. When Welcker, in 1824, maintained the existence 
of a Prometheus-trilogy, he rejected the notion of a change of 
scene as incompatible with that theory. On the other hand, Her- 
mann, holding to the difference in scene, made it a prime argu- 
ment against Welcker’s theory of a trilogy Prometheus. It was 
reserved fora later generation to believe at once in the trilogy 
and in the change of scene, and so to hold that Prometheus is 
somehow transferred from one place of punishment to the other. 
This has become, I may say, the received doctrine, set forth in 
most editions of the Prometheus.’ And it has met with surpris- 


‘Although Stanley, a century earlier, had maintained that the Caucasus was 
not the scene of the Prometheus Bound. 

2 See citations Welcker, Aeschyl. Trilogie, p. 33. 

2 First, perhaps, G. C. W. Schneider in his edition (1834). Then Schémann, 
Woolsey, Paley, Weil, L. Schmidt and Wecklein. Also Bergk (Griech. Litera- 
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ingly little dissent, considering the difficulties with which it is 
beset. 

For that it is a hard doctrine, few, I think, will deny. The tri- 
logy theory will doubtless stand. No one—now that Wilhelm 
Dindorf has passed away—doubts that the Prometheus Bound 
and the Prometheus Unbound were acted together, and it is 
probably needless for me to rehearse the evidence for it. But how 
can the scene of these two plays have been different? The case 
is not that of a simple shifting of scene, as between the Choephori 
and the Eumenides. Prometheus cannot be understood to trans- 
fer himself by ordinary locomotion. He remains fixed to his 
cliff in the convulsion which ends the first play, and he is still 
fixed there at the opening of the other. That he has meanwhile 
passed, cliff and all, to another part of the world seems a singu- 
larly irrelevant and unnecessary conception. There is no indica- 
tion of such a transfer in the text of the preserved play. Hermes 
foretells what is to happen, with considerable detail. The craggy 
gorge will be shattered by a bolt of lightning; Prometheus will 
be hidden from sight; he will lie in a merpaia dyxd\n, ‘a crevice of 
rock’; after lapse of long time he will come to the light again 
(cyyoppov Fes és gaos); then the eagle will come to devour his 
vitals... There is nothing of a subterranean journey, nothing of 
a transfer to the summit of Caucasus. We cannot, of course, 
assert positively that this was not mentioned in the Prometheus 
Unbound. And yet it seems hardly possible that it was. The 
Prometheus Avdpyevos began directly with the parodos of the chorus 
of Titans.” After this came a speech of Prometheus to the 
Titans. Here, if anywhere, was the natural place for this change 
of the place of punishment to be mentioned. Now we have from 
Cicero’s hand a loose translation of the whole of this speech, but 


turgeschichte) and (in substance) Bernhardy. The same conclusion is reached 
in the dissertation of Bernhard Foss de loco in quo Prometheus apud Aeschylum 
vinctus sit, Bonn, 1862. Schdmann, if I understand him, fancies that Prome- 
theus, after his underground confinement, was shot up like a rocket and fell on 
the top of Caucasus. Schneider supposes that the hero was understood, in 
the interval between the plays, to be dragged to the Caucasus and rebound 
there by Hephaestus. But the favorite view is that of an underground 
passage. 

1 Verses 1016-1025. 

«eve apyduerog THE Tpaywidiag”’ in Procopius Hist. Goth. 4,6. See the 
fragment-collections. Notwithstanding this, Schomann makes his “ Geldster 
Prometheus” begin with a soliloquy of the hero. 
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there is no allusion to any change of place, though the hero 
describes his past binding by the hand of Hephaestus and his 
present punishment through the eagle. 

Finally, no adequate motive for the supposed change of locality 
can be assigned. Wecklein ascribes it to the desire for variety. 
But the variety could have consisted in nothing but the substitu- 
tion of one painted scene for another very similar one. And since 
the publication of Wilamowitz’s recent article in Hermes on the 
‘Buhne des Aischylos,’ it will be doubted by many whether scenes 
or scenery were known to the Attic theatre at the time of the 
composition of this trilogy. Variety would be dearly bought at 

_the price of so clumsy a device. And Aeschylus did not hesi- 
tate in the Orestea to keep the same scene during two successive 
plays—Agamemnon and Choephori.’ , 

It might occur to some one to suppose a change of place to be 
somehow bound up with the engulfment and the reappearance of 
Prometheus. This engulfment is, of course, a feature added by 
Aeschylus ; it was no part of the former story. I dare say that 
some have thought that the swallowing-up was a device for bring- 
ing about a change of scene—that Prometheus is made to dis- 
appear in the bowels of the earth in order that he may reappear 
in a different place. A little consideration will show that this is 
notso. The upturning at the end of the MpopunOets Seouarns is a 
device—and the only possible device—/or getting Prometheus off 
the scene. The poet wished to exhibit the bound Prometheus in 
two successive plays, separated by a ‘wait.’ In the modern 
theatre this would be managed very simply. The curtain would 
descend on Prometheus at the end of one piece, and rise on him 
at the beginning of the other. But what was the primitive play- 
wright to do? Prometheus could not be left hanging during the 
interval between the twa plays.” He must absolutely be got 
off at the end of the 8ecparns, and got ov at the beginning of the 
Avdpevoc—and got on in a bound condition, for the binding scene 
cannot be repeated. We see what an embarrassment the poet 
was in, and how ingeniously he met the difficulty ; and we see 
that all this points to no change of locality whatsoever. 


‘Schneider assigns other and incredibly trivial reasons for the supposed 
transfer. As, for instance, that Zeus desired to remove Prometheus from the 
sympathetic companionship of Oceanus and his daughters! 

*I do not urge the consideration that Prometheus was represented by a 
dummy in the first play and by a live man in the second, because there are 
still some who doubt the use of a lay-figure in the Prometheus Bound. 
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The makeshift is indeed more successful in the termination of the 
first piece than inthe opening of the second. The catastrophe of the 
8ecpuarns is extremely effective,and no one suspects a device. Notso 
thecommencement of the Avdpevos. This play must have been rather 
abruptly and awkwardly ushered in by the rising of the silent and 
still fettered figure of Prometheus from the hollow underneath the 
orchestra. Nothing else is possible. But this rising, observe, 
cannot be understood as his first emergence from underground 
imprisonment—the ‘coming to light’ promised in verse 1021 of 
the preceding play. For if so, where does the punishment by the 
eagle come in? This punishment had gone on for ages at the 
time when the action of the drama begins.’ Clearly the emergence 
of Prometheus is no part of the play, but only, so to speak, a 
signal that the play is to begin. As soon as he is there, he is 
immediately supposed to have been hanging there for an immense 
period. And this explains why Prometheus says nothing at the 
outset of the piece, but waits to be addressed by the leader of 
the chorus. Were he supposed to be emerging for the first time 
after countless years spent in solitary darkness, this would be 
highly unnatural. 

We see, then, that the swallowing-up of Prometheus and his 
reappearance are without significance for the question of locality, 
and are primarily a means of effecting an exit and a re-entrance 
of the hero. 


Shall we then adopt Welcker’s view, and say that Caucasus 1s 
the scene of doth plays? The difficulties in the way of this are 
familiar. First, the opening lines of the Prometheus Bound say 
nothing about the Caucasus, but speak of a remote region of 
Scythia. It further appears that this is near the Ocean, for the 
Oceanids hear the blows of Hephaestus’s hammer. Secondly, the 
directions given to Io show that the speakers are not stationed on 
the Caucasus. After leaving Prometheus, Io is to come to the 
Nomad Scythians, skirt the country of the Chalybes, reach and 
ascend the valley of a river Hybristes, and then she is to arrive 
mpos atréy Kavxagoy, dpay tyioroy (verse 719) and cross its lofty sum- 
mits. Obviously a long journey is here described, and the start- 
ing-point cannot be the Caucasus itself. Thirdly, the Caucasus 
is spoken of as peopled, or as having peoples living near it (422), 
while the scene of the play is an dSporos épnpia (2), aN dwdrOpwros 


\Vetusta sacclis glomerata horridis luctifica clades, Frag. III, verse 25. 
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mayos (20). These arguments are cogent, and show that the 
Prometheus Bound is not enacted in the Caucasus. Welcker’s 
attempts to weaken their force partake of the nature of quibbles. 
Caucasus, he said, was looked on as a Scythian mountain, and it 
might be that the poet meant that mountain to be understood, 
without naming it. He laid stress on the word airéy in 719. It 
meant, he argued, the summit of Caucasus, in distinction from its 
lower regions.’ This, even if true, does not fully meet the diff- 
culty. But surely atrés is here simply the airés of celebrity. 
Caucasus was to Aeschylus the type of a lofty and impassable 
mountain. ‘Ascend the Arve,’ we might say, ‘and you will see 
Mont Blanc himself before you.’ 

Welcker’s view has won but few adherents. One of these is 
P. J. Meyer, author of a dissertation published at Bonn in 186r.? 
Meyer endeavors to get relief by anextension of the term Caucasus. 
The scene of the play is in northern Scythia, but it is also in Cau- 
casus. ‘Caucasus’ (he thinks) comprehends all the mountains of 
the northern world. The crucial verse 719 he understands as 
Welcker does, but he is better able to explain how Io makes so 
long a journey and yet is still in the Caucasus. But after all, this 
is only an alleviation of the difficulty. Granted that Aeschylus 
may have meant more by ‘Caucasus’ than we do, that he may 
have supposed it to extend to the Ocean and to be in Scythia.’ 
The stubborn fact remains that he has vzof named Caucasus in 
defining the scene at the outset, and that in two places later on 
he does speak of Caucasus in terms which he could not have used 
if that were the scene of the play. In short, this whole theory 
runs counter to the natural interpretation of the text of the Pro- 
metheus Bound. ‘Persuasum habeo,’ says Meyer, ‘spectatores 
primis sex versibus fabulae recitatis statim de Caucaso cogitasse.’ 
We venture to affirm on the contrary that no spectator or reader, 


1So before hima scholiast: 7roe mpd¢ Td éErepov pépog Tov Kavxdoov" 6 yap 
IpounBeve év reve pépet Kai axpwpeiac tov Kavxdoov eoravpofn, 6 6& KavKacog opoc 
ext zo/v Sijxov, Hermann declared this view unworthy of a sane man. 

*Aeschyli Prometheus vinctus quo in loco agi videatur. 

The ancients often speak of the Caucasus as Scythian. There is some 
authority for extending the name to the Rhipaean mountains (Dionys. Perie- 
getes 663 and Eustathius ad locum). Probably Foss is right in the conclusion 
that Aeschylus’s geography placed Caucasus and the Phasis to the north of the 
Maeotis instead of the east of the Euxine, and represented the Phasis as 
flowing into the Maeotis. Only in this way does Io’s route become fully intel- 
ligible. 
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ancient or modern, unless his mind was prepossessed, ever gathered 
from the play itself that its action lay in the Caucasus. 


Is there then no way out of these contradictions? We have 
found two roads no thoroughfare; one remains to be explored. 
Is it possible that the Caucasus was the scene of nezther play ? 

Hitherto everybody has assumed, as the one fixed fact, that the 
scene of the Prometheus Loosed lay in the Caucasus. Let us 
examine the grounds of this conviction. 

The chief proof lies in the third fragment of the play—the 
speech of Prometheus already alluded to. This speech has been 
transmitted to us by Cicero (Tusc. II 10) in a Latin version 
- avowedly made by himself. It is introduced by the words ‘has 
igitur poenas pendens, adfixus ad Caucasum, dicit haec.’ In the 
text of the speech itself, at the end, the Caucasus is named as the 
scene of the action. The words are: 


*e quo liquatae solis ardore excidunt 
guttae, quae saxa assidue instillant Caucasi.’ 


Prometheus’s gore is melted by the sun, and falls in drops upon: 
the rocks. 

This mention of Caucasus, imbedded in the text of the play, 
seemed final and decisive. It would be so if this were the text-of 
Aeschylus himself. But herein lies, in my view, the gist of the 
whole matter. These verses are not Aeschylus, but Cicero's ver- 
ston of Aeschylus. Cicero supposed, as every one supposed in 
his day, that the Caucasus was the scene of Prometheus’s punish- 
ment. What if the mention of Caucasus is due to him, and the 
saxa Caucasi were, in the original, simple nameless mérpa ? 

Cicero as good as tells us (in the following chapter) that this 
translation was made by him, as an exercise in verse-composition, 
while he was a student in Athens. We donot know whether he 
translated the whole play, or only this passage. But there is 
nothing in the nature of the case to render such a freedom as I 
have supposed unlikely. It is only what the makers of poetical 
translations always do. Cicero’s other translations from Greek 
poets afford many examples of analogous additions.’ And, as it 


‘An insight into Cicero’s usage is easily obtained by comparing his transla- 
tions from Aratus and Homer (conveniently put together at the end of several 
of our editions) with the originals. Added epithets are common: ¢fempestas 
lacta==jjuarzt (Odyss. ¢ 363), duro saxo=aay (11. B 319), splendenti corpore virgo 
= aplévov (Arat. 97). This is the least of many sorts of padding which are 
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happens, we have an indication that this particular version was 
not an exact and literal rendering of the original text. The sixth 
verse of the passage, /ovisgue numen Mulciberi adscivit manus, 
is obviously a translation of Prometheus’s words to Io in the 
Prometheus Bound (619), Botderpa pev 1d Aiov, ‘Hpatorov dé yet. 
We cannot suppose that Aeschylus used this phrase twice inthe 
same trilogy ; it is clear that Cicero embellished his translation 
from the Prometheus Solutus with an effective bit from the Prome- 
theus Vinctus. 

This passage set aside, nothing remains that can be said to 
prove that the scene of the Prometheus Unbound was the Caucasus. 
That Cicero says adfixus ad Caucasum in introducing his version, 
can count for nothing. Nor is it any more conclusive that Strabo 
(p. 183) in the words introducing the tenth fragment, says that it 
occurs in a passage in which Prometheus describes to Heracles 
the route from Cazcasus to the Hesperides (xa@nyotpevos ‘Hpaxdet 
ray o8av Trav amo Kavxdgov mpos ras ‘Eomepidas). These expressions 
may perfectly well reflect the ideas of Cicero and Strabo, not of 
Aeschylus. For by ‘Caucasus’ they mean simply ‘the scene of 
the play.’ It never occurred to them that this scene could be 
other than Caucasus. Still less can the mention of the Phasis in. 
Fragment I be a proof. This and Fragment II are part of the 
parodos. Fragment II belongs in order between the parts of I. 
The chorus of Titans announce their presence to Prometheus, 
and describe their journey. Three places are named in the scraps 
we have: the Red Sea, the savrorpédos A(uyvn (=the Fountain of 
Helios, where the sun rises), and the Phasis. But there is noth- 
ing to show that the Phasis was at or near the end of the route. 
A dozen other places, for aught we know, may have followed it 


freely employed. Thus, Soov apotijpor (Arat. 132) becomes manu vinclum 
domitumque tuvencum, kava pativec (Arat. 148) becomes fremulum quatiens e 
corpore flammam, céhup (Arat. 205) becomes inbam quatiens fulgore micant, 
xpioio (Arat. 225) becomes confortis aries cum cornibus. Whole verses are thus 
put in bodily: thus at Arat. 27, 82, 277, 308, 339 (of the Greek text). Two whole 
verses, of which there is no trace in the original, are inserted after Arat. 360. 
An extreme case is Arat. 286, where one verse is padded into four. These 
additions sometimes include proper names: poena sattabit Achivos (Il. B 329), 
Neplunia pistrix (=Kyteos, Arat. 647), Arcturo . . . dedit Juppiter (Arat. 406), 
Aegaco defixa in gurgite Chius (=Xiwt, Arat. 638); compare Arat. 134, 248, 343. 
The translation of Sophocles Trach. 1046 ff., in Tusc. If 8 keeps fairly near 
the original, but even here ’Exidry¢ Apénua becomes /ydra yeneratum, aud 
agpaorin wedge peste textili, 
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in the enumeration. The route, so far as it is indicated, corres- 
ponds roughly with Io’s route from Prometheus’s standpoint to 
Egypt, as described in the preserved play—except, of course, that 
it is in the opposite direction. 

We see that there is no cogent evidence that the Lpopnéeis 
Avépevos Was enacted in the Caucasus, unless we regard as such 
the belief of Cicero and Strabo, who had the play before them, 
and the consensus of antiquity generally that Caucasus was the 
place of Prometheus’s punishment. The universality of this 
belief influenced Welcker strongly. But it proves too much. It 
pertains to the Prometheus Bound as well as the Prometheus 
Loosed—to the beginning as well as the end of the punishment. 
Lucian, for instance, in the dialogue ‘ Prometheus’ travesties the 
opening scene of the Lpopndets Secperns, and designates the place 
as Caucasus. Were the d8ecperys lost, we should accept this as 
evidence that its scene lay in the Caucasus; yet we know it did 
not. Other places where the deginning of the punishment is 
referred to the Caucasus are Cleanthes quoted in Plutarch de 
fluviis 5, 3 (mpocednoev avira rév Ipopndea), Arrian Peripl. Eux. 
II, 5 (tvarep 6 UWpopnOets xpepacOnvac ims Hpaicrov xara mpoc- 
ragty Acds pvdevera), Schol. Prom. 347 (rév Wpopnbéa mpoorfracey 
6 Zevs els 56 Kavxdoiov dpos. Even the Hypothesis of the Prome- 
theus Bound places the action in the Caucasus: 9 pév oxnyy rov 
Spaparos Uroxeirat ev ZxvOiat emi rd Kavedotoy dpos. We see that the 
whole thing hangs together. Both plays were equally thought to 
have their scene in the Caucasus. In the case of the first play 
this belief was certainly wrong, and there is no reason to think it 
was right in the case of the second. Men read their Aeschylus 
by the light of the current form of the story, learned at school 
and propagated by many later poets, and they read into him 
what was not there.’ The mistake was the easier, as the actual 
scene of the plays was somewhat vaguely indicated by the poet. 


1 There is a trace of the contrary (and correct) doctrine in antiquity. I mean 
the supplementary remark in the Mediceus (ioréoy dé dri, etc.) printed in our 
editions after the Hypothesis. There were those, even among the ancients, 
who read the play attentively. It is just possible that a further trace of this 
right view may lurk ina fragment of Varro’s satire ‘Prometheus Liber’ (n. 4 


Riese): : ; , 
) mortalis nemo exaudit, sed late incolens 


Scytharum inhospitalis campts vastitas, 


in which I would call attention tothe word campis (not mtontibus). Ribbeck 
guesses that these lines may be taken from Accius’s Prometheus. 
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Both plays, then, had the same scene, and that scene was zof 
intended by the poet to be the Caucasus mountains, but a name- 
less part of Scythia. I hope I have succeeded in making this as 
clear to others as it is to me. I regard the conclusion as certain, 
because it is the only one which does not lead to absurdities. A 
further word may beallowed me about this belief, which possessed 
the later ancients, that Prometheus was chained in the Caucasus. 

The oldest account, in Hesiod, mentions no particular place. 
Aeschylus fixed it vaguely in the distant north. It is in Alexan- 
drine time that the earliest distinct mention of the Caucasus in 
connexion with Prometheus meets us. Apollonius of Rhodes 
makes the Argonauts, on approaching Colchis, hear the groans 
of Prometheus and see the eagle going to and returning from its 
meal.’ Eratosthenes, as quoted by Arrian,’? also put Prometheus 
in the Caucasus. Numberless writers then chime in.’ But 
although, as I have said, the Caucasus theory is first found dis- 
tinctly stated by Alexandrines, there is no doubt that it is older 
than these. This is shown as follows. 

In later antiquity the name Caucasus, as is well known, was 
extended to far eastern mountain ranges, and included the mass 
now known as Hindu-Kush, the western outliers of the Himalayas, 
called also Paropamisos by the Greeks. Two rival ‘prisons of 
Prometheus’ were shown to travellers, one in the Colchian Cau- 
casus, between the Black Sea and Caspian, and one in the Indian 
Caucasus—the Hindu-Kush. Now we are told by Eratosthenes, 
whom Arrian quotes in his Anabasis and Indica,‘ that this latter 
location of the Caucasus and of Prometheus dates from Alexan- 
der’s campaign. The Macedonians in Alexander’s suite, the story 
goes, called this Paropamisos mountain Caucasus, to flatter the 


‘Argonautica II 1247 ff. 

* Citations given below. Cp. also Schol. Apoll. Rhod. II 1247. 

®See Strabo 183, 505, 688; Plutarch de fluviis 5,3; Pausan. V 11,6; Lucian 
Dial. Deor. 1; Duris Sam. frag. 19 MUll.; Apollod. Bibl. II 5, 11, 10; Quint. 
Smyrn. VI 269; Nonnus Dion. II 297; Eustath. on Dionys. Perieg. 663 ; 
Schol. Apollon. Khod. II 1248; Cicero Tusc. II 10, V 3; Vergil Ecl. VI 42; 
Propert. Il 1, 69; Ovid Amor. II 16, 39; Hygin. Poet. Astron. II 15; Seneca 
Medea 712, Herc. Fur. 1213, Herc. Oet. 1380; Martial Spect. 7,1, IX 45, 3; 
XI 84,9. With special reference to the Colchian Caucasus, Lucian Prom. 1 
and 4; Valer. Flacc. V 145. To the Indian Caucasus, Diodor. XVII 83,1; 
Philostr. Vita Apoll. Tyan. II 2; Quint. Curt. VII 3, 22. Scythici vertices, 
Catull. 64, 294 are probably Caucasus. 

‘Anabasis V 3, 1; Indica 5. 
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monarch’s vanity, and seeing a cave, they forthwith dubbed it 
‘Prometheus’s prison,’ and declared that this was where Hera- 
cles came and shot the eagle. Strabo is even more explicit,’ 
though he does not name Eratosthenes. It appears that opinion 
was divided between the cavern and a beetling precipice crowned 
by two crags as the actual place of punishment. Anyhow it is 
evident that Prometheus and the Caucasus were connected in 
men’s minds at the time of Alexander’s campaign; else the dis- 
covery of this new ‘Caucasus’ would not have brought with ita 
new location of Prometheus’s punishment. The old Caucasus 
also, as has been said, continued to be thought of as the place 
where Prometheus had suffered. The precise point was a peak 
called ErpdfiAos, visible from the sea-coast at points near the Greek 
settlements in Colchis.2. This too was a show-place. Pompey, 
Appian tells us, visited the Colchian Caucasus in the Mithridatic 
war on purpose to see the spot where Prometheus ‘had been 
chained.’ Eratosthenes, whom Arrian and Strabo copy, evidently 
was clear that this location was the older of the two—that is, that 
the Colchian Caucasus was fixed on before the Indian Caucasus 
as the scene of Prometheus’s sufferings. Indeed this would be 
probable, even without direct testimony. 

We may then be certain that the notion that Prometheus was 
bound in the Caucasus antedated the eastern campaign of Alex- 
ander. There is reason to think it a good deal older than this. 
In Sophocles’ play called Kodyides occurred the verse 


tpeis pev ovx ap’ pore rév Wpopnbea ; 


The subject of the play was Jason and Medea, and Welcker sur- 
mised, with much probability, that this verse was part of a descrip- 
tion of the magic salve (fdppaxoy MpouyOecov) made of Prometheus’s 
blood. This salve is mentioned by Apollonius in the Argo- 
nautica,’ and by Plutarch de fluviis (5, 4) as compounded by 
Medea. If Sophocles represented the Colchian sorceress as col- 
lecting drops of Promethean blood, there can be little doubt that 
he thought of Prometheus as bound in the Caucasus. 

It seems, therefore, that the location of Prometheus in the Cau- 
casus took place, so to speak, between Aeschylus and Sophocles— 

'P, 505. 

2 Arrian, Peripl. Eux. rr, 5. 


3Mithridat. 103. 
+TII 850, Add Propert. 1 12,9; Valer. Flacc. VII 356. 
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that is to say, about the middle of the fifth century. Itis perhaps 
idle to speculate how it came about. We may, nevertheless, hazard 
a guess. Pherecydes of Leros produced his mythical history about 
the time in question. In the second book he treated the story of 
Prometheus. The one quotation we have from this narrative 
concerns itself with the parentage of the eagle which tortured 
Prometheus.’ It was the offspring of Typhon and Echidna. We 
are not told that Pherecydes connected Prometheus with the Cau- 
casus. But, oddly enough, we do know that he connected this 
same Typhon with the Caucasus in treating the Gigantomachia in 
his first book.? Then, too, it is known that Apollodorus’s BiBdcobjxn 
follows Pherecydes pretty closely in this part, and Apollodorus 
puts Prometheus in the Caucasus. Putting all together, it seems 
not unlikely that it was Pherecydes who disseminated this form 
ofthe story. It probably came from the Milesian colonies Phasis 
and Dioscurias, which were close under the western end of the 
Caucasian range. 
FREDERIC D. ALLEN. 


'Frag. 21 Miller (=Schol. Apoll. Rhod. II 1252). 
*Frag. 14 Mull. (=Schol. Apoll. Rhod. II 1214): ore éxi tov Katxacov xaré- 
ouvyev O Tuda¢ diwkduevog . . . bepexidyg ev tHe Oeoyoviag ioropel. 


HI.—MODE AND TENSE IN THE SUBJUNCTIVE 
‘COMPARATIVE CLAUSE’ IN LATIN. 


In modern languages the clause of imaginative comparison (‘as 
if’) ordinarily takes the form of a condition contrary to fact. 
What is the history of the Latin idiom, by which a similar clause, 
introduced by guasz, tamgquam st, ut si and the like took, except 
in connection with a past main verb, the present and perfect of 
the subjunctive? 

The explanation generally given is that the Romans conceived 
the clause asa future condition. A clear statement of this view 
_is to be seen in Allen and Greenough’s Grammar, §312, rem. 

“Thus the second example above” (viz. tamquam st claudus 
sim, Plaut. As. 419) ‘‘is translated just as if [were lame—as if it 
were a present condition contrary to fact; but it really means 
just as [it would be] zf J should at some future time be lame, and 
so is a less vivid future condition requiring the present subjunc- 
tive. Similarly guast honeste vixerint” (in ita hos [honores] 
petunt, quasi honeste vixerint), “as if they had lived honorably, is 
really as [they would do in the future] zf they should have lived 
honorably, and so requires the perfect subjunctive.” 

Some countenance for such a view may perhaps be found in 
occasional sentences like the following: He doth nothing but 
frown, as one who should say “‘An you will not have me, choose.” 
Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, i.2; Alius accepit fastidiose, 
tamquam qui dicat ‘‘non quidem mihi opus est, sed quia tam 
valde vis, faciam tibi mei potestatem.” Sen. Ben. 2, 24, 3. Still 
it is difficult to believe that any language that began by conceiving 
the comparative clause as a true condition should have ended in 
any other way than by treating it, reasonable exceptions like the 
above of course apart, as a condition contrary to fact. The regu- 
lar type in English is seen in the following: Seldom he smiles; 
and smiles in such a sort, As if he mocked himself, and scorned 
his spirit That could be moved to smile at anything. Shakes- 
peare, Jul. Caes. i. 2. And in nearly every case that can be 
found, we are obliged to translate the Latin comparative clause 
by the same idiom. Even in default of any better explanation, 
then, the received one is unsatisfactory. 
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One necessary assumption that is involved in it is, however, of 
value. It is evident that, in many of the cases actually occurring, 
the Romans could not have had a true future condition in mind, 
é. g.in a passage in Plin. Ep. 4, 10,2. Sabina has left an imperfect 
will. Pliny consults the lawyers, who agree that upon the point 
in question it is not binding; and then he writes as follows: “But 
this seems to mea clear oversight on Sabina’s part, and I there- 
fore think we ought to carry out what she believed she had written 
down, just as if she had written it.” Now Sabina is dead, and 
therefore guast scripserit Sabina cannot mean just as if she should 
hereafter write it. The usage, if beginning in the way suggested, 
must have lost its original meaning early, and become a stereo- 
typed formula. I speak of this for the reason that my own sug- 
gestion will involve a similar conception of the stereotyping ofa 
form that once had a full meaning, and I am glad to have warrant 
for the reasonableness of such a view in the generally received | 
explanation of the construction under examination. 

A conceivable second theory, which perhaps has not been 
suggested in print, is as follows: 

The earliest forms for the conclusion contrary to fact may have 
been, indeed doubtless were, the present and perfect subjunctive. 
There are still abundant remains of the idiom in Plautus and 
Terence, and elsewhere. May not the comparative clause have 
been in the beginning a true condition contrary to fact? 

I think not. For, if the Romans so conceived of it, then, when 
the use of the imperfect and pluperfect to express the idea of 
contrariety to fact came in, these conditions would have been sure 
to share the fate of other conditions of the same kind, and we should 
find the imperfect and pluperfect used in Ciceronian Latin to the 
exclusion of the present and perfect. 

The true explanation, as one can see in advance, should satisfy 
two demands. The starting-point which it must find for the con- 
struction must not be far removed from the starting-point of the 
subjunctive condition; for a relationship 2% some degree betweeh 
the clauses famquam st, etc. and the clauses after the simple sz 
seems highly probable. On the other hand, the beginnings of 
the two constructions must not be absolutely identical. Some 
separative distinction of conception ts indicated by the differing sub- 
sequent fates of the tenses. What starting-point, that will satisfy 
both conditions, can be proposed for the comparative clause? 

So far as I know, the Latin language itself affords no hint, 
except the probably illusory one already rejected. In such a 
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case there is but one possible resort, namely, to a comparison of 
the Latin with one or many of the closely related languages. 
Let us try Greek, if haply it may serve us. 

Translated into Greek, famgzam st would be as e. Now this 
is one of the phrases that introduce the Homeric simile. A cer- 
tain resemblance is at once obvious. The Homeric simile, then, 
may be worth looking into. 

For the complete and formal clause, the introductory phrases 
are ws, as dre and érére, and ws ef; but substantially similar forms 
of expression are to be seen in relative clauses after antecedents 
depending upon adjectives and verbs of likening. And with these 
various forms are also clearly to be reckoned the relative clause 
attached to a simile. 

The mode, in all these clauses except such as are introduced by 
ws ei, iS sometimes the indicative, sometimes the subjunctive. 
With as, the indicative is a little more frequent than the subjunc- 
tive; with ds dre and ézdre the subjunctive is much more frequent 
than the indicative, though there are many examples of both.’ 


1 The figures that follow have been made up from the examples as given in 
Ebeling’s Lexicon. But, unlike Ebeling, I have reckoned forms in -erov, 
-@vrTal, -arac and -@ot as indeterminate; and | have even been obliged to 
take the same view, except in one place, of forms in -eraz, in deference to 
kavapyoevae in O 381 (which, in the simile, must be aorist subjunctive, not 
future indicative) and orpéderac in M 42 (which, without the possibility of 
anacoluthon, follows we 0’ 07’ av). I further differ from Ebeling in regard- 
ing X 262 as of a different nature from the simile. (The formula for this 
example would be ‘A is as true as B is true,’ which is not the formula for 
a simile.) 

I count, then, as follows: 

After we dé, indicatives 13, subjunctives 7 (all without dy or xe), indeter- 
minate forms 4. 

After o¢ re, indicatives 10 (reading forjxaow in A 433), subjunctives 11 
(reading opopy, after Bekker, in II 633), and 1 indeterminate form. 

After o¢ tic ve, indicatives 2. 

After we ure, indicatives 19, subjunctives (counting -era: in M 41 as sub- 
junctive, on account of the presence of «v) 45 (of which 12 have av or xe), 
indeterminate forms 10. To this count should be added 1 mysterious 
optative (« 384), and 1 indicative with av («x 410), generally explained by 
editors as due to anacoluthon. 

After a¢ évdére, indicative 1, subjunctives 4 (all without av or xe). 

The summary for determinate forms would be as follows: after o¢ with- 
out temporal conjunction, 25 indicatives and 18 subjunctives; after o¢ with 
temporal conjunctions, 20 indicatives and 49 subjunctives. 
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This indicative (except in one instance to be discussed later) is 
of course to be regarded as citing an often-recurring and familiar 
fact. How is the subjunctive to be regarded, and how the opta- 
tive, which appears alongside of the subjunctive in the clauses with 
as ei? 

An exhibit of examples is necessary. In the case of the ds ef 
clause, I give all that occur in the Homeric poems (see Ebeling’s 
Lexicon). In the case of the other clauses, one or two instances 
for each will suffice. 

With as 8€, ds re, ds 8 dre, etc.: 


ws 8’ dvepos Cans niov Onpava rivakn 


ds rns Sovpara paxpa duecxedao’. € 368. 


ws 8€ yur Kdainot piroy mocw audinecovca, 
@ en J la a 4 

Os Te éns mpoobev moXtos Aaoy Te TéeoNT 

® e e e 


bs ’Odvceis eAeewvov im’ dpvar Sdxpvoy eBev. 6 523. 


6 8 abr’ Execey peXin ds, 
it’ dpeos xopupy éxabev mepiatvopévoto 
X@An@ rupvopuéevn répeva xOovi hudda meddooyn. N 178. 
Baié of éx xdpvbds re Kat domidos dxdparoy mup, 
dorép omwpive evadtyxtoy, os re pddtora 
Aapmpov mapdaivyat AeAoupevos 'Qxeavoio. E 4. 
ov yap a” ov8e, <eive, Sansom hari cicxw 
GO\wv, old Te ToANG per avOpwrotct réAovrat, 
adda To, Os 6’ dpa vni rodvuKAnde Oapifwr, 
apxos vavrawy of re mpnxtypes €acwy, 
dprov re pynpwv nat émioxomos jot ddaiwy. 6 159. 
ws 8 Gr’ drawpivcs Bopéns hopénoww axdvOas 
dp wediov, tuxtval 8€ mpds aAAnAnow exovrat, 
&s rv Gu méAayos avepoe dépov €vOa xai évOa. € 328. 
With os e: 
Subjunctive : 
(1) «at p’ épidno’ ds ef re marnp ov maida hidnon. 1 481. 
Optative after secondary tenses: 


(2) of & dp’ toap ws ef re rupt xOuy maa véporro. B 780. 
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(3) Alay Stoyeves Tehapwne, xoipave Naay, 

apgi p 'OSvaajos radacidpovos ixer’ aurn, 

Tw ixéAn, ws et € Bidato povvoy édvra 

Tpaes. A 465. 
(4) r@ d€ padtor’ dp’ Env évadrtyxtov, as ef Enaca 

"IXtos odpuvdecaa mupt opvyotro Kar’ dxpns. X 410. 
(5) abrap émetra 

dy émeOny’, ws ef re hapérpn mop’ éemiOein. t 313. 
(6) Sdxnoe 3 tipa odior Oupés 

bs éuev, ws ef marptd’ ixoiaro. x 415. 
(7) aot per voornoarte, dtorpedes, ds éxapnpey, 

ws elt eis ‘Oaxny adtxoineba. x 419. 
(8) Bi 8’ tuev airnowy evdegsa bara éxacrtov, 

mavroce xeip dpéywr, ws ef mrwyos mddat ein. p 365. 
(9) dterptBe xéAevda 

roia TéAwp ws ef tis dpatnat Spuci Baiva. H. Merc. 348. 


Optative after a primary tense: 


(10) ef pev dy dvriBioy ovv revyeot meepnOeins, 
ovK dy Tot xpatopnot Bids Kai rapdees tot" 
viv 8€ mw’ emeypawas tapody rodds edxeat abrus. 
abx ddéya, ws ef pe yur) Budo f mats adpwrv. A 389. 
(ap. Suid. BaAy) 
Indicative: 


(11) Aaoi érovd’, ws ef re pera xridov Eomero pyra. N 492. 


If, now, we were to study the ws ei constructions by themselves. 
alone, we might, with no forcing, interpret number (10) as Pro- 
fessor Greenough’s interpretation conceives the Latin comparative 
clauses, as follows: I care no more than (I should care) if a woman 
were to strike me, or asenseless boy. And this conception is 
made the more natural by the fact that fighting in abundance is 
yet to come.’ Example (9) might be interpreted as a similar 


1It is of course possible tbat in vinx a2é;0, directly after the statement “you 
boast that you have hit the sole of my foot,” the real feeling is “it hurt me no 
more than if . . .,” so that the case would only be one of an optative standing 
after a past tense as the representative of a subjunctive. But the other inter- 
pretation seems the more natural. as for a possible claim that all these opta- 
tives are in some way examples of the old construction in the condition and 
conclusion contrary to fact, it must at once be disallowed on the strength of 
the aorist in (5); for only the present is used in the optative condition contrary 


to fact in present time (see Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, §438). ; 
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conception transferred to a past point of view. But we could less 
easily, and hardly, as it seems to me, with satisfaction to our sense 
for probabilities, interpret the other optative clauses as future, as 
follows: (2) ‘“‘and they marched as (they would march at some 
later time) if the whole earth should be consumed with fire,’’—or, 
in easier phrase, ‘‘as if the whole earth were to be consumed with 
fire”; (3) ‘‘the shout of Odysseus came to me just now as if the 
Trojans were to overmaster him, alone among them”; (5) ‘and 
he put the huge door-stone back as if he were to put the lid upon 
a quiver”; (8) ‘‘and he set out to ask of each man, stretching out 
his hand on every side, as if he should sometime be a beggar of 
long standing.” And even if these interpretations, so at variance 
with the Homeric directness and simplicity of conception, were 
to be accepted, it seems hopeless to attempt to understand (1) as 
meaning “he loved me as if a father shall love a son.” 

Apart from individual difficulties in this or that as e clause, 
however, it is clear that sound method requires that these clauses 
be studied in connection with the clauses with as, as ére and the 
like above. Number 1 is not to be severed from such clauses as 
the second with &s, and yet it evidently is not to be severed from 
its comrades with as ¢. 

The true explanation seems to be that the subjunctive in this 
idiom is the expression of a postulate of the will. By an act of 
the commanding imagination a case is summoned, for the sake of 
a comparison to be made, before the fancy of the speaker and 
hearer (Delbriick, Syntaktische Forschungen, I, pp. 65 and 161). 
The feeling may be illustrated by an English paraphrase, e. ¢., 
for the first case with as: 

Let a gust of wind toss a dry heap of corn: just in that way 
were the long timbers scattered. 

For the second example with as: 

Let a man fail fighting for his city and people, and let his wife 
throw herself upon him and bewail him: so pitifully did Odysseus 
weep. 

For the less formal example E 4: 

Picture the star of summer glittering above all others after 
bathing in the ocean stream: flame like this did she kindle from 
his helmet and shield. 

As for the optatives with as «i, they seem to me, with the 
exception of (9) and (10) (which will be taken up later) to be 
representatives of the subjunctive after a secondary tense. This 
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view is made the more probable by the fact that 1 actually pre- 
sents us with a case of a secondary tense with an original subjunc- 
tive retained after it. 

Professor Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, §545, explains the 
matter somewhat differently, regarding subjunctive examples with 
ws dre and as émére aS expressing a general condition, and the 
examples with os as modelled upon these.’ The difference 
between this view and Professor Delbriick’s is much smaller than 
might at first thought appear. The general condition in Greek 
and Sanskrit is itself, in all probability, the expression of an 
imaginative postulate of the will. The feeling might be para- 
phrased by the English let A happen, and B is always found to 
go with it. By an act of the commanding imagination, a case is 
summoned before the fancy of the speaker and hearer. But this 
is precisely the description which I gave above of the office of 
the subjunctive in the simile. The difference, then, is not in the 
nature of the act of the imagination, but in the use made of the 
imagined case after it is brought upon the scene. In the simile, 
it is wanted for the sake of a comparison which is to be made; in 
the general condition, for the sake of a general statement. I 
should differ from Professor Goodwin, then, only in regarding 
the two constructions as proceeding from the same starting-point, 
rather than as starting one from the other. But I should at once 
(and this is an important part of my own view) concede that the 
identity in form between the as ére clause and the general condi- 
tion must have led to more or less confusion® in the Greek feeling 
with regard to their relations. 

In just the same way I believe that the superficial resemblance 
between the os e clause and the true condition led to an occa- 
sional treatment of the former as if it were the latter. This 
appears as early as Homer. In example (10) the mode prob- 
ably expresses a less vivid future condition, as in the case of 
the sentences from Shakespeare and Seneca cited above, and in 
the following, from Xen. Symp. 4, 37: dpota ydp pot 8oxovcr mac yew 


1Monro’s Homeric Grammar, §285, 3 (a) places the construction with o¢ 
under the head of an ‘unconditional expression of will.’ I should judge Mr. 
Monro’s conception of the o¢ ore construction to be the same, §289 (2) (a); but 
it should be added that he seems (see $318 of the new edition) to incline toward 
the view that the ‘quasi-imperative’ use of the subjunctive is younger than 
the ‘ quasi-future’ use, and a derivative of it. 

2But not to complete confusion; for the indicative after oc dre and drére is 
much more frequent than in any sure form of the general condition. 
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onep et tts moda éxwv cat modda éobiow pnderote eumimdatro, Such a 
conception is especially reasonable where the indefinite pronoun 
is used, and in example (9), for this reason, the mode might well 
have been the same, even if the main verb had been in the present. 

So much for the drift of the construction in the direction of a 
future condition. For the drift in the opposite direction, namely, 
that of the conception of the clause as a condition contrary to 
fact, an example is to be found as early as Homer, viz. in (11) 
above. The same thing appears in Aesch. Ag. 1201 (Gaupatw 8¢ 
gov, mévrov mépav tpadeicay addAdOpouv méAw xKupeiv A€yovcay dorep el 
mapeotares), and in the very common clauses introduced by éomep 
ay ci. 

On the Latin side, such a distinction as is made in Greek by 
using the optative in place of the subjunctive cannot, of course, 
be detected in the form of the verb, but may occasionally be 
surmised from the general nature of the thought, as in Quintil. 12, 
5, 2 (where the second person expresses the same idea as the 
indefinite pronoun in the sentence cited above from Xenophon) : 
nam ut abominanda sunt contraria his vitia confidentiae, temeri- 
tatis, improbitatis, arrogantiae, ita citra constantiam, fiduciam, 
fortitudinem nihil ars, nihil studium, nihil profectus ipse profuerit: 
ut si des arma timidis et imbellibus. The treatment of the clause 
as a condition contrary to fact, on the other hand, appears in 
many passages, ¢. g. Ter. Phorm. 382 (proinde expiscare quasi 
non nosses);: Cic. Sull. 18, 51; Mur. 4, 10; Fin. 4, 12, 31; Fam. 
2, 14, I; 3, 5, 43 13, 43, 2; Att. 3, 13, 13 Liv. 42, 13, 1; Tac. 
Ann. 3, 50; Gellius in the old formula for the adrogatio, 5, 19, 9; 
Servius ad Verg. Ecl. 8, 10; Pompeius, p. 251, 15 Keil (cf. the 
present in the same phrase in p. 255, 12). 

It still remains to point out a certain variation of meaning in 
the Greek similes, and the position of the Latin comparative 
clause on this point. The clause with as or as dre brings before 
the imagination a picture corresponding to an often observed fact. 
The clause with as e either does this, as in the case of example 
(1), or it brings before the imagination an act or state conceived 
only for the individual instance, as in the case of the remaining 
examples, (2) to (10). With this latter function of the as «i clause 
the function of the Latin comparative clause is absolutely identical. 
In example (8), for instance, ws ef mrwyos muda ety Would correspond 
exactly, not only in meaning, but in grammatical expression, to a 
lamquam sitam pridem mendicus esset, after a past tense like Bj. 
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I have now—to recapitulate—touched upon three points which 
seem to me significant: the exact parallelism in expression, so far 
as the introductory phrases are concerned, between the Latin 
comparative clause with famguam st and the like and one form 
of the Homeric simile; the exact parallelism in meaning between 
the Latin comparative clause and this same form of the Homeric 
simile in nine out of the ten cases that occur; and, lastly, the 
exact parallelism of the two idioms in their abnormal variations. 
But this form of the Greek simile, when studied asa part of a 
group of clearly related constructions, appears to be the product 
of the exercise of the commanding imagination in setting up a 
picture before the mind. Under this light, I think it probable 
that we ought to regard the original Latin comparative clause, not 
as a future condition, nor as a condition contrary to fact, but as a 
postulate of the imagination not fixed anywhere in time. The 
original meaning would then have been “imagine things to be so 
and so: in just the same way ...” The fact that things ave not 
. as imagined is of no consequence. The speaker’s conception no 
more concerns itself with that side of the matter than it does with 
the same side in the subjunctive concession. When a man says 
ita sit: tamen ..., or ita fuerit; lamen .. .,the thing which he 
for the moment imaginatively posits is, as he believes, contrary 
to fact, but that does not hinder him from wholly neglecting this 
aspect of the matter. ‘‘Fancy it as you will,” says he, “yet, 
whether it is so or not...” In just the same way, the earliest 
meaning of such a sentence as famgquam si claudus sim, cum 
Sustist ambulandum may perfectly well have been fancy me a 
cripple: that’s the way [have to go around, always with a stick 
in my hand. 

Beginning thus, the idiom, according to my conception of its 
history, became stereotyped. Yet its outward identity with the 
conditional clause led to an occasional treatment of it as such; in 
which case it of course appeared in the form of a condition con- 
trary to fact, according to the same logic that rules the corres- 
ponding idiom in modern languages. 


WILLIAM GARDNER HALE. 


IV.—SKHNAQ, SKHNEQ, SKHNOQ. 
A CONTRIBUTION TO LEXICOGRAPHY. 


The verbs oxnvdw, oxnvéo, oxnvio have never, to my knowledge, 
been fully examined. In this article it is proposed (1) to collect 
all the forms which occur, both of the simple verbs and of their 
compounds ; (2) to assign each form to its proper present ; (3) to 
discuss the meanings. 

The collection of forms discloses an interesting fact. The 
words are confined to a few authors, and of 69 forms which occur 
in classical Greek, there are 591n Xenophon. The other classical 
authors who use these words are Aeschylus (once), Aristophanes 
(once), Thucydides (three times in the MSS, but probably really 
twice), Demosthenes (once), Plato (four times). The words are 
not found in Homer, Hesiod, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristotle, or 
in the orators, except in the single passage of Demosthenes.’ In 
late authors, lexicographers and grammarians I find 43 additional 
forms, as well as two others in inscriptions, a total of 114 forms in all. 

The assignment of the different forms to their proper presents 
is no easy task. One difficulty arises from the uncertainty of 
origin attaching to the contracted forms. In fact, when they are 
considered as mere forms, the only one in the authors which nec- 
essarily presupposes a oxnvdw IS ocxnvacda; there is no form in 
itself calling for oxnvéw; from oxnvéw, however, are formed oxnvooy, 
€axnvov (3d person impf. act.), oxnvacw, -eoxnvace, doxnvwcay, oxnvecat, 
OKNYaTAS, ~ETKNVOKATE, ~ETKNYWKEVAL, ~ETKNYMKEL, EOKNV@pevos, -erKnvwOnvat. 
But the following might be formed from either -dw or -€o: oxnv7- 
govat, oxnvijoey, oxnynootev, eoxnynoay, oxnynadpevos, €oxnynrat, etc. ; the 
following from -éo Or -éw: oxnvotpev, oxnvovot, oxnvodyres, eoxryvovy ; 
and from either -dw, éo or dw the subjv. -oxnvact. 

Observing that no form calls necessarily for oxnvéw, one might 
be inclined to say that there is no such word. Still, Thomas 
Magister recognizes it in the following passage (337, 18 Ritschl) : 


1 These statements are based upon the special lexicons to Homer and the 
tragedians, Dunbar’s Concordance to Aristophanes, Essen’s Index to Thucy- 
dides, Paulsen’s to Hesiod, the Index Graecitatis in Reiske’s Orators, Ast’s 
Lexicon Platonicum, the Index to the Berlin Aristotle, Keller’s Index to the 
Hellenica, and on my own examination of the other works of Xenophon. 
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Kai oxnvy cat oxnvwpa mapa ty Oeia ypady* of pytopes 8€ oxnyyy pdvov 
ypagovow. xal oxnvda oKnvw povoy map éxeivy’ mapa b€ rovras oxnvew 
oKnve ws émimodv, dra€ 8€ nat oxnvdw oxnvd. ‘Aptorejdns év OepsorondAci’ 
map avtoy tov Odavatoy eaxnynoOat’® Kai mddw* pou trois vavras éoxynva- 
plevos. 

And the Scholiast (Rav.) on Ar. Ach. 69 recognizes three verbs 
(see below, p. 76). Further, it would be extraordinary if there 
were formations in -dw and -Jo, yet none in -éw, for verbs of this 
last form are, certainly so far as Xenophon is concerned, far more 
common than those of the first two. Thus, a count of these 
verbs in the Anabasis (including compounds) shows 87 in -da, 
26 in -dw, and 247 in -ew. Excluding compounds, the figures 
respectively are 41, 18, and 125. 

That the difficulty of distinguishing the forms was recognized 
early, Eustathius indirectly testifies (Il. a, p. 70): nai rd oxnvd 8¢ 
oxnvacw, €€ ov Kat oxnvopa, Kai TO oKnvVa oKNnynTwW, ah ov of oKNyTTAL, 
Siapopay Exyovow gavepay. It is evident that we must inquire into 
the distinction of meaning among the different presents before 
attempting to assign the doubtful forms to their proper verbs. 

As the verbs are denominatives, a consideration of the substan- 
tives formed from{the'same root may be useful. The chief is oxnyy. 
This word means literally no more than ‘a shel/er.’ It denotes in 
usage something temporary, as a hut, booth, or tent, but these 
not necessarily intended for soldiers. The same may be said of 
* oxivos, oxnvopa, Cf. xaragxyywots, etc. Of course the words are com- 
mon enough in the sense of a soldier’s tent. But we find them also 
applied to shops and public inns (Becker-Gill, Charikles, II 196), 
to temporary dwellings for new settlers provided by the old 
inhabitants of a town (C. I. G. 3137, B. 57=Ditt. Syll. 171, 57), 
to the theatre building (Ar. Pac. 731, Xen. Cyr. 6, 1, 54). But 
above all other civil uses the oxnyy, oxijvos, OF cxnvwua WaS Most 
frequently employed at religious festivals and general assemblies, 
including the great games, in fact at every mwavjyupis. The case is 
stated in a nutshell by Foucart (sur Lebas, Voyage Archéol. 
I, p. 170): 

‘ Les lois religieuses des Grecs ne permettaient pas d’élever des 
habitations permanentes dans les enceintes sacrées. Du reste 
elles auraient été insufhsantes pour la foule que les solemnités 
attiraient. Zout le monde campaient,’ 

This is not the moment to enlarge upon the ancient ‘camp- 
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meeting.’ It is enough for the present purpose to say that it was 
a familiar idea to the Greeks.’ 

One more substantive formed from the root oxa must be con- 
sidered, because in Xenophon it has a peculiar meaning. This is 
avoxnvia. Its proper meaning is of course a dwelling in the same 
tent, and the corresponding word aioxnvos would mean fent-com- 
panion (Thuc. VII 75, 4). But in Xenophon ovoxnvia frequently 
means a feeding together. Trieber, in his Forschungen zur spar- 
tanischen Verfassungsgeschichte, p. 21 ff, has shown how this 
came about. The words ovacirtov and aicotros are ordinarily 
employed in this second sense. But Trieber points out (p. 15) 
that ovociroy in Sparta was the name of a small division of the 
troops, and that hence Xenophon, in his Lacedaemonian State, 
cannot use it to signify feeding together, and substitutes for it 
ovoxnvia, and for avactros uSeS cioxnvos. Trieber adds that Hippo- 
damus (ap. Stob. Flor. XLIII 93) used ovoxavias in the same 
Xenophontic sense. 

Now of the different uses of the substantives formed from the 
root oxa, three will be found of value in establishing the meanings 
of the verbs—(1) the military; (2) the religious; (3) the feeding 
sense, as found in Xenophon. These differences have been 
ignored by lexicographers. Of the verbs themselves Curtius 
(Das Verbum, I’, p. 358) says only this: ‘alle drei gut attisch, 
ohne bestimmte Gebrauchsverschiedenheit. In Liddell and Scott’s 
lexicon we find: ‘the proper difference of oxnvéw (or -de) and - 
gxnvow 1S, that the former signifies fo be in fents, be encamped ; 
the latter, fo set up tents, encamp, though this 1s not strictly 
observed.’ This is the ordinary distinction found in the older 
general and in the special lexicons. But in practice the makers 
of the dictionary seem to have abandoned the distinction alto- 
gether, and the result is chaotic, especially in the treatment of 
the compounds. Vanicek (p. 1055) says: ‘oxnm .. . . oxnvdo, 


1 The following list of citations proves this clearly. It is given here asa 
contribution to the subject, in the belief that the passages have not before 
been so fully collected: 

Ar. Thesm. 624 and schol.; 6&8; Pac. 879 and schol.; [Andoc. 33, 9] Xen. 
Hellen. 5, 3,19; 7, 4, 32 (cf. 28); Paus. 10, 32, 9; Plut. Alc. 12; Luc. Amor, 
12; C.I1.G. 1625 ; 3069, 30; 3071; Ditt. Syll. 189,11; 125,25; 362,2; 388, 34. 
See also Becker-Gdll, Charicles, II, p. 196. For oxnvovyyia applied to the 
Jewish Feast of Tabernacles, C. I. G. 5361. In this list references are given 
to substantives and adjectives and not to the verbs oxyvdu, etc., as they will be 
treated below. 
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in einem Zelt u. s. w. wohnen, sich aufhalten, ntederlassen ; 
(*oxqvos) oxnvdo, ein Zell u. s. w. errichten, =axnvdo; oxnre[o lo, = 
oxnvaw. These are all the general remarks upon the verbs which 
I have seen. 

What Curtius says (207d., p. 355) about the interchange and the 
meaning of verbs in -dw, -é#, and -é shows how difficult and how 
often impossible it is to learn the meanings of the different kinds 
by having recourse to etymological formulae. But in speaking 
of verbs in -dw he says that they come from noun-stems in a, and 
get their meanings from these nouns, generally denoting the 
exercise of some activity or the existence of some state. Taking 
axnvacba, the only form which necessarily presupposes a verb in 
-aw, we might say that it comes from oxnvdw, meaning #o tent, to 
encamp (cf. opevdovdw, to sling, dporaw, to breakfast, redevraw, to 
end). lf we found no active form we might say that in this verb 
the active was never or only rarely used, and might compare 
pnxavdopat, crabudw, Biadw. If we found active forms we might say 
that both active and middle or passive were used in the same 
sense, and might compare metpaw. In this case we should have 
the right to say that the doubtful forms oxnyjcw, ¢oxnyycay, etc., 
might be from oxnyido as well as from oxnvéw. ‘If, however, we 
examined the passages in which the doubtful middle or passive 
forms occurred and found that in all, or practically all, there 
was a peculiar meaning, and that this was not the military meaning 
found in the substantives, but the religious, and that the reverse 
was the case with the doubtful active forms, we might be inclined 
to say that we were dealing with two distinct verbs, one in -da, 
the other in -é@, and that these verbs were carefully distinguished 
in usage. For instance, cf. Thuc. 1, 89, 3, é» als avrot éoxnynoay 
(military), and 2, 52, 3, ev ols éaxyynyro (religious), passages to be 
considered more fully below. Now it will appear that this differ- 
ence actually did exist. Abandoning, therefore, the previous 
line, I approach oxnvdw from a different point. The active dowde 
is transitive, and means fo feast, fo entertain, the middle and 
passive intransitive, meaning fo feast, fo banguct; so etvdo, to 
put to bed, mid. and pass., fo Hite abed; cl. diardw, Scarrdopar (cf. 
Rutherford, Phrynichus, Pp. 188), xotpiw, coguaopar So if we hada 
oxnvaw from oxnyn, @ Shelter, it might mean lo pul in sheller, mid. 


and pass., put oneself or be put in she camp out, take up 
one’s abode. Now, these are the n h we actually find 
with all the middle or civil, and 
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practically to the ‘camp-meeting’ sense. The present of the verb, 
as found in the authors, never means ¢0 be in camp, or to dwell, as 
Liddell and Scott and Vani¢ek say. Turning to the authors, we 
find the compound xaracxnvacda in Plat. Rep. 614 E, ras wuxas... 
Gopevas eis Tov Aetpwwva amovcus oloy év mavnyupet Karagxnvacba, where 
the meaning is that Er saw the souls camp out as people do at a 
festival. Here we have the verb in what I have called the religi- 
ous meaning. A little further along (621 A) we find Er saying 
of the souls in the plain of Lethe that he saw oxnvao6a odv odas F8n 
éonépas ytyvopevns mapa roy AuéAnra rorayov. The same idea is plainly 
to be understood. Now, there are seven other passages in the 
authors in which middle or passive forms are found, all of which 
may come from ornvdopa. In the order of tenses first comes oxn- 
wmoapevos, Pl. Legg. 866 D. Here the homicide, if cast ashore on 
the coast of the country from which he has been exiled, is directed 
to watch for a ship, oxnynodpevos ev Oaddrrn téyywv trois rédas. This is 
generally rendered ‘having taken up his abode on the shore,’ etc. 
Evidently there is no military sense here; the thought is merely of 
a temporary shelter, and the word is as likely to be chosen from 
the use of the oxnv7 at festivals as from its employment in military 
camps. The same participle occurs in the manuscripts of Thuc. 
I, 133, I, where the spy on Pausanias is spoken of as oxnynoapévou 
Bixrjv Scappaypart xadvBnv; this is rendered ‘having prepared for 
shelter a hut divided by a partition.’ This passage has frequently 
been suspected on the ground that the verb (variously called by 
editors oxnveicbat OF oxnvacba) is elsewhere intransitive. Even if 
it were transitive, we have seen that it would not be so in the 
sense required here,and some correction of the text, like Madvig’s 
oxevacapévov, must be adopted. In the Republic again (610 E) we 
find a form, the perfect, and in the neighborhood of the passages 
already quoted. Of injustice It is said, otra TOPpw Tov, ws EotKey, 
éoxnra rou Savdoipos evar. Here, too, there is no military refer- 
ence any more than before; the word means dwells, as in Aris- 
tides below. We come next to two passages in a late author, 
Aristides. One of them is referred to by Thomas Magister 
in the place quoted above (p. 72); in the other the same form 
éoxnyvncOa appears. In the first (II, p. 246 Dind.) a man its said 
wap avréy rov Oavaroyv eoxnvncba: in the second (II, p. 581) the words 
are otd’ aire ‘Opipe fpxet mapa ras dyOas éoxnvicba rou matpds. Neither 
of them necessarily supposes a military use of the word, although 
the first certainly looks in that direction. It will be remembered 
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that Thomas Magister (see above, p. 71) took this form from oxnvéw. 
Itis perhaps rather hard on him to use his words towards prov- 
ing the existence of a oxmyéw and then to suggest that he was 
wrong in taking this particular form from that verb. Still, we 
shall find that the real oxnvéw is active and intransitive, and is con- 
fined to the military sense. In Aristides the verbs, here perfect, 
not present, mean no more than ‘fo dwell’ (cf. the perf. éoxnvapévos, 
below, p. 79), the present meaning ‘/ake up one’s dwelling.’ 

Next is the form éoxnynpévoe in Aristophanes (Ach. 69). The 
scholiast here:says: xéeAcrat rd pjua and THs Mpotns TAY mepioT@pevwr. 
ef yap i» and ris Tpirns, Rv dv dia Tov w, ws Kexpvowmpevan.’ That is, he 
appears to take the form to be from -dw. It is passive,and means 
sheltered, screened, the reference being to the covered carriages 
used in Persia. Blaydes compares oxy in Aesch. Pers. 1000; 
Plut. Them. 26. | 

The pluperfect occurs in Thuc. 2, 52, 3, rd re iepa éy ols eoxnynvto 
vexpov mréa jv. Here (and in 2,17, 17) the meaning is not that 
persons were quartered actually in the temple buildings, but fepd 
means the sacred precincts about the temples, in which people 
actually camped out at festivals, and éoxjynro is used in the religi- 
ous sense (cf. 1, 89, 3, where éoxnyyoay is used in the military 
sense). 

This completes my collection of middle and passive forms, and 
it appears that Liddell and Scott were right in referring them all 
to -dw, but not exact in the meaning assigned to the present. It 
will be observed that not one of them necessarily suggests the 
military meaning of oxnv;. In Hesychius, however, we find in 
Schmidt’s editions oxnvarres* ctaoxnvot. é€yovrat 8€ cai oxnvwrai. We 
have seen that the active of oxnvdw might be transitive; here it 
appears to be intransitive. But the manuscript has oenvdsres, and 
Schmidt followed Musurus in reading oxnvévres. Now, the form 
oxnvdvres May be Doric for axnvoivres (from -éw), Cf. xpardvres, xoopsy- 
res, Blass-Kiihner, -dusf. Gram., p. 202); or, if we read oxnvartes, 
this also may be Doric for oxnvotrres, from -éo or -cw (tbid. p. 205). 
We are therefore dealing here with a dialectic form of -éw or -da, 
and not with -do at all. 

It is worth noting that of the ten classical occurrences of the 
verbs outside of Xenophon, seven have already been treated. I 


1 The form in -dw was the commonest of the three in usage (see p. 83); hence 
this warning scholion. 

2oi dé moAdoi ra Te Epyua Tie TdAFwC SKyCav Kai Ta lepd Kai Ta Yp~a TavTa WAI 
THC aKpOToAEW, KTA, 
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shall next examine oxnvdo. Of verbs in -ow, Curtius (77d.) says 
that in the majority of cases they are formed from adjectival 
o-stems, and that they have a causative or factitative meaning, so 
that we can translate them ‘to make something.’ With this class 
we are evidently not dealing now. He adds, ‘along with these 
go others which come from substantives, and have a similar 
meaning, that of ‘ dring about something, provide with something,’ 
é. g. orepavdw. On this principle oxnvdo should be formed from 
oxjvos and be transitive, meaning provide with a shelter, make tent, 
put into camp. I find only one trace of this causative sense, and 
that in Plutarch, paxpay dreoxnvaxe ra Gra tov povoay, 2, p. 334 B. 
But in its ordinary usage the verb is not causative. Rutherford 
(Babrius, p. 25) speaks of this and compares i8péo, prydw, and 
peoso. Even the causative imvdm has sometimes an intr. meaning; 
cf. also dpowe, mpocopode, ¢ficew, xatopbow, xnpdw. Among other 
verbs 1n -dé, xcuxAdw 1S not causative. Another, Bidw, is not causa- 
tive, and it is very often found with the cognate acc. Biov. Some- 
what like this is the well-known place in Aesch. Eum. 634, ddpos 
nepecenvwcey (COd. M) or mapeoxnywcey (dett.). This is the only 
passage in classical Greek in which the verb in -éw has an accusa- 
tive. In all the other passages it is intransitive, and we shall find 
that it properly means /o fent, camp, camp out, pitch one’s tent, and 
encamp, the general meaning ascribed to it by Liddell and Scott. 

In the classic authors the only forms which necessarily imply a 
oxnvde are oxnvovy and -oxnvoiy, eoxnvov, -erxnvacer, eoxnvacay, -erKnva- 
care. These forms (omitting the Aeschylus passage) occur 16 
times. In twelve of them the verb has the meaning excamp or 
go into quarters, in the military sense, as follows: oxnvoty and 
-oxnvovy, Xen. A. 4, 4, 10; 5, 23; 5,7, 31; Cyr. 2, 1, 25; 8, 5, 3; 
Hellen. 7, 1, 38; é¢oxnvov, A. 7, 4, 11; Hellen. 5, 4, 56; -eaxnvecer, 
A. 2,2, 16; Cyr. 4, 5, 39; éoxnvwaay, Dem. 54, 3; -eoxnvwxare, Cyr. 
6, 2,2. In one place it has primarily the same meaning, but 
Xenophon would probably not have used the word here were it 
not for the idea of feeding which we have seen that he attached 
to the substantive cvoxnvia. This is in the Cyr. 6, I, 49, nat voy 
pev oe ain, épn, aby Ty yuvatkt Seurveiv, alts b€ xai map’ epol Senoe ce 
axnvouy vv Tos cois Te Kai epors hidas. Here derveiy and oxnvovy are 
practically synonyms. In the other three of the sixteen pas- 
sages the verb has not what Liddell and Scott call its proper 
meaning. In these it denotes not an activity but a state of being. 
That is, it has a meaning which, on Curtius’s principle, we might 
have expected to find with oxmadw, but did not, and which is 
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actually and rightly attributed to oxyvéo by Liddell and Scott. 
Thus in Anab. 5, 5, I1, viv 8€ dxovouer tpas els re ray méduv Bia mapeAn- 
AvOdras €vious axnvouv év Tais oixiats, Means ‘we hear that you have 
forced your way into the city and ave quartered in the houses’; 
so also the same word in 5, 5, 20. _In the third passage the word 
is used once more with reference to the feeding idea in ovoxnvia, 
Cyr. 4, 5, 8, airdés re eueOvoxero ped’ vmep eaxnvov as én’ edruyia. 
Hence in thirteen of the sixteen classical passayes oxnvéw has the 
primary idea ‘Zo ¢ent’; in three, ‘fo de in a tent’; (cf. in this sense 
pecow). 

That the former is the proper meaning of the verb is made 
still more certain by its usage in late authors. In these the 
forms which must come from goxnvow are oxnvovv, -oKnvovy, oxn- 
YOOW, -ETKNYWOE, ETKNYWOAY, -ETKHYwWTAY, OKNYV@CaL, -TKNVaTAL, TKNVwCAS, 
-CKNVODAVTES, ~ETKNV@KEval, -ETKNVKEL, EaKNVwpeEvos, -ecxnvwOnvat. These 
forms occur 24 times. In nineteen of the passages the verb has 
its proper usage and meaning, in four it takes an accusative or is 
used in the passive with a subject accusative, and in one the form 
IS €oxnvwpévos, Which must be considered by itself. In not one is it 
used in the meaning ‘ /o be in quarters, be in camp. This mean- 
ing is assigned by Liddell and Scott to oxnvéw, and it begins to 
look as if Eustathius was right when he said xai rd oxnva 8€ oxnvocw 

.. cal TO oxnva axnnow Siudopay éxovaw gavepay (See above, p. 72). 
In eleven of the nineteen passages the word means fo pitch one’s 
tent, camp, encamp in the military sense (with suitable variations 
for the compounds), viz. -cxnnvorvy, Polyb. 14, 2,8; 35, 2,4; Plut. 
Eum. 153 -eoxnvwce, Plut. Demetr. 9; Polyb. 10, 31, 55 €oxnvwcay, 
Poll. 1, 160; -eoxyjvouav, Polyb. 21, 13,7; Polyaen. 7, 21, 6; Poll. 
I, 1603; -oxnvocartes, Polyb. 4, 18, 8; 4, 72,1. In one of the nine- 
teen it means ‘camp out’ in the religious sense, Ael. V. H. 4, 9, 
TlAdrov 6 'Apiotwvos ev ‘O\upmia oureaxnvwcey ayvoow avOponas. The 
remaining seven of the nineteen form a class by themselves, for 
in them the verb has neither the military nor the religious sense, 
but means simply fx one’s dwelling, take up one’s abode.' The 


1 This is its only meaning inthe New Testament and in the Greek version 
of the Old. I have not chosen to include its Scriptural occurrence in the body 
of my article, but insert here the following passages, on the authority of Pro- 
fessor Thayer’s Lexicon, as the only ones in which the verb is found: Judges 
5,17; Ps. 16,9; Sir. 24, 4,8: Matth. 13, 32; Mk. 4, 32; Lk. 13, 19; Jn. I, 
Ig; Acts 2, 26; 2 Cor. 12,9; Rev. 7,15; £2, 2; 13,6; 21,3. Neither oxyrvaw 
nor oxyréw are found in the Scriptures; cf. Thom, = quoted above, p. 71; 
so Thayer. 
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first is from an inscription (Ditt. Syll. 126, 3=Hicks 149, 3), 
axnvovy 8€ rovrov Kai mavnyup[t (ew pera rav map’ [tuov ddixope] vov nal 
cadeioGat Triov. The inscription concerns the incorporation of the 
people of Lebedos with the Teians, at the end of the fourth century 
B.C. Although this passage is very like Plato, Rep. 614 E, ofo» 
€y ravnyvpe: xaraoxnvacba, I do not think that the meaning of oxnvody 
in the inscription is as limited as that of xaracxnvac6u in the 
Republic. The inscription goes on to state how temporary dwell- 
ings are to be provided. The meaning fake up one’s abode is 
found also as follows: mapacknvowy, Plut. 2, p. 51 E; xareoxjvace, 
Josephus, A. 3) 8, 53 oKnvaca, KaTacknvocat, Poll. I, 73; xaTreoxnvw- 
xévat, Synesius, Migne LXVI, p. 1179; 1n Diod. Sic. 14, 32, pera- 
oxnvouy Means ‘remove.’ 

I come next to the four cases in late authors in which oxnvdo 
takes an accusative. One has already been mentioned, the only 
passage in which the verb is causative (Plut. 2, p. 334 B, see 
above, p. 77). In Polyaenus, 7, 21, 6, we find mpoceromoaro 
orpatomedevey, Tas pev peyiotas xai tyndordras oxnvas Kata mpdowrov 
axnvacas, he pretended to encamp, pitching the biggest and highest 
tents in front. In classical authors the phrase would be oxnvas 
méacba, SO far as we can judge from Hdt. 6, 12 and [Andoc. 33, 
9]? (cf. oxnvomnyia, oxnvornyéw), OF oxnvas ioracda, cf. Xen. Cyr. 8, 5, 
3. Polyaenus used the phrase on the principle of cognate accu- 
satives. Perhaps he was influenced by the Latin use of fendere; 
though /entoria tendere does not occur in the authors, we have 
tubet practorium tendt, Caes. B. C. 3, 82. Cf. also the cognate 
accusative in Aesch. Eum. 634 (above, p. 77). The next accusa- 
tive is in Aelian (V. H. 3, 14), mpooérate ra xamnAcia emt rev retxyaev 
Rarkxnrwbjqvat, he ordered shops to be set up along the wall, where 
the object has become subject of the infinitive. Last we have in 
Plutarch (Cam. 31), Btalopevov oxnvovy é€peima, forcing them to 
inhabit ruins. Here is the result of the post-classical use of 
oxnvow in the sense of fake up one’s abode. It has become as 
transitive a verb as oikéo. 

Out of the 24 passages to be examined there remains one in 
which occurs the form ¢éoxnvepevos, Aristid. II, p. 277 Dind., épo0 
ros vavrats coxnvopevos. Here we might have expected éaxnynpévos 
(see p. 76). Thomas Magister quoted this passage for the very 
reason that we have in it an unusual form, one he says found 


1In Plat. Legg. 817 C, oxnvac 77favtec, the reference is to a tent or booth set 
up by actors in a tragedy. 
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nowhere else mapa rois pyropm. The fact, which will become more 
evident as we go on, that oxnvia was by far the commonest verb 
in late Greek, may account for its usage here. Or its existence 
may be due to the principle of analogy ; the verb oxnvéw ought to 
be causative; it really is so used in one passage in Plutarch; hence 
the perf. pass. might be thought to mean provided with a tent, i.e. 
tent (cf. the passives of yuprda, xyoddw, povdw, aivaréw, and the form 
8e8apdrwpat, Aesch. Suppl. 958). 

I have now spoken of every form which necessarily comes from 
-dw, and it appears that in the very great majority of cases (32-3, 
omitting the five places where the verb takes an accusative and 
omitting also ¢oxnvapévos), the verb oxnvdw has what I have spoken 
of as its proper meaning. It will also be observed that the mili- 
tary sense predominates with this word (26-15). This was far 
from being the case with the verb in -do. 

Examining next the forms which might come from either -¢w or 
-do, I find that they occur 33 times. In seven of these the pri- 
mary meaning is encamp; five of the seven are military, and I do 
not hesitate to refer all seven to oxnvdw, viz. éoxrvovy, Xen. A. 3, 4, 
35; Cyr. 2,1, 25; Arrian, A. 1, 3,6; 3, 29, 4; Josephus, B. J. 3, 
7,17. The sixth is in Plutarch (2, p.627 A). The words here 
are: py paxpov ovrws droaknvou tav idiwor, don’t settle so far afield 
Jrom where you belong. {should be inclined here to amend the 
accent and read the active drooxnyov, were it not for two reasons ; 
first, in Plut. 2, p. 334 B (see above, p. 77) the active of this very 
verb is used causatively ; secondly, we had the form éexnvapevos in 
Aristides (see p. 79). The seventh form is peracnnve ris rarpidos, 
Anon. ap. Walz, Rhett. 3, p. 583, 25; the meaning is remove (cf. 
Diod. Sic., above, p. 79). 

In nine of the 33 passages the primary meaning is de 22 camp. 
It is true that I was obliged to admit (p. 77) that cxnvé@ had this 
meaning in three cases. But these nine may be assigned to.a 
different verb, oxnvéw, and under it I shall place them. All are 
military except the last. The first eight are: oxnvovpev, Xen. 
A. 5, 5, 21; oxnvorot, Nen. A. 5, 5, 20; -oxnvovot, Arrian, Anab. 
2, 12, 43 oxnvoey, Xen, A. 7. 4, 125; axnvovvtos, Xen. Hellen. 4, 6, 
7; oxnvourtes, Nen. Cyr. 4. 2, 115 oxnvotvras, Xen. A. 4, 5, 33; 6, 
1,1. The ninth is in Plutarch (2, p. 735 D): of 8 @uddAoycor pives 
Hon TO Xetpave maparanvoveres, Where the idea resembles adzding, not 
taking up one’s abode, 

Next there are five passayes in which I cannot decide between 


po 
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oxnvéo and oxnvio. Four are military, and the meaning may be 
elther excamp or be in camp, viz. éoxnvoy, Xen. A. 1, 4,9; 4, 8, 
25; 6, 4,73 oxnvowres, 4, 4, 14. The fifth is an instance of the 
‘camp-meeting’ use. In the description of the festivities held in 
the réuevos which Xenophon dedicated to Artemis (A. 5, 3, 9) 
occur the words mapeiye 8€ 9 Oeds rots oxnvodot MAgita x. t. A. Here 
oxnvovos May mean ‘fo those who were wont to camp out’ or to those 
who were camping out.’ 

Finally, out of the thirty-three, there are twelve passages, all in 
Xenophon, in which the verb has the ‘feeding’ sense. I have 
already mentioned (p. 77) that this notion was attached to Xeno- 
phon’s use of oxnydw in two passages. Therefore, a form doubtful 
in itself, but which means ‘fo feed.’ should be ascribed to oxnvdo ; 
one which means ée feeding should be ascribed to oxnvéw. Out of 
the twelve I give to oxnvéw the forms ovoxnvotor, R. L. 13, 1; Hel- 
len. 5, 3, 20; éf@ oxnvoiev, R. L. 15, 43 otxoe oxnvovyras, R. L. 5.25 
and to oKnvew the forms TVTKNVOUYT OY, R. L. 5, 4; C. 3, 2, 25; 
Hellen. 3, 2, 8; gvaoKnvoiey, C52) 28 oKnvourras,’ Hellen. 7,4; 36. 
Three forms remain, compounds of &d. The meaning of all is 
‘leave the table’ (i. e. ‘eat through to the end’), and all may be 
assigned to oxnvow, VIZ. dtacxnvacwy, R. L, 5> 33; Stacxnvar, Hellen. 
4, 8, 183? &acxnvotvrwr, C. 3, 1, 38. 

This completes my examination of oxnvdo. The forms occur 
59 times, of which 26 are Attic, 24 late, 8 in lexicographers and 
grammarians, and one in an inscription. 

I come finally to the forms of oxnvéo. Of verbs in -éo Curtius 
points out that at a very early period they differed from forms in 
-dw by being intransitive. We saw that we might have expected 
oxnvaw to denote the exercise of some activity or the existence of some 
state; but we found nocertain active form of oxnvdw in the authors. 
We did find axnracda, etc., and, from the peculiarity of its usage, 
argued that oxnvav, had it occurred, might have been found to 
have the transitive meaning of she/ter. If we find, therefore, 
forms such as oxnynow and éoxyynoa, Which might come equally 
well from -do or -éw, and if these forms are intransitive, we might 


‘Here Treiber (p. 22, note 1) would read ovexvour7ac, a probable improve- 
ment. We have seen that the ‘ feeding’ sense may attach to the simple oxyvéu, 
but this was only when prepositions (civ and eva) and their cases, or adverbs 
(act, &5w) Strengthened the verb. 

? Here Keller accepts and prints the emendation d¢sxeiwv, which has much 
in its favor; still one might expect to find diaoxy1ev in his index of words. 
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refer them to oxnvéw. The following are all such forms that I have 
found : -oxnyjce, -oxnjcere, oxnynoovat, oxnvijcotev, oxNNoELW, EeaKHVNGE, 
éoxnynoay, -erxnynoay, oxnvjgat, -oxnvnoat, -oxnyncavtes. Now oxnvéw 
might mean Je iz camp; cf. orayéw, be tn line, sppéw, be moored, 
oixew, house, i.e. be in a house, dwell. Or it might mean encamp, 
like atd\éo, flute, play the flute, deanvéw, dine. The future forms 
occur five times, the aorists sixteen times. Three of the futures 
have the meaning w2l/ be in camp, will be quartered, and are 
military, viz. Xen. A. 4, 7, 27; Hellen. 5, 1, 20 (bis). Another 
future, oxnvyow, 1S mentioned by Eustathius with the remark that 
it clearly differs from oxnydcw (see above, p. 72). The fifth has 
the ‘feeding’ sense, and means ‘will be feeders together,’ cvoxny- 
oere, Arrian, Epict. 2, 22, 37; cf. Trieber, p. 22. To oxnvéw I have — 
already assigned nine contracted forms of the present tense (p. 
80), meaning 6¢ 72 quarters, and all but one military, as well as 
five similar forms (p. 81) used in the sense ‘de feeders together.’ 
I] agree, therefore with Liddell and Scott in giving this verb the 
meaning de zz camp, be quartered. But on coming to the forms 
of the aorist tense it appears that éoxjynoay, for instance, does not 
mean ‘ they were’ or ‘or had been in quarters,’ but ‘they went into 
quarters, ‘they encamped.’ Still, this might have been expected, 
and there is no confusion here between oxnvéw and oxnvdw. The 
fact is we are dealing with an ingressive aorist. ‘The aorist of 
verbs which denote a state or condition generally expresses the 
entrance into that state or condition’ (Goodwin, M. T. 55). 

It is instructive on the difference in meaning between the presents 
in -é» and -dw that Nenophon says in A. 4, 4, 8 édo0€e dkacxnvncas, 
but in 4, 4, 10 é8dxet ovx doaXrés etvat Stagxnvovy, NOt dtacanveiv. This 
difference has not been heretofore noted, so far as I am aware. 
There is no evidence at all that the meaning ‘go into camp’ ever 
attached to the present tense of oxnvéw ; hence the treatment of this 
verb, and especially of its compounds, in lexicons is erroneous. 
Returning to the sixteen forms of the aorist, it appears that all are 
used in the military sense, and all but two are in Xenophon, viz. 
éoxnyvnoe, Dio Cass. 51, 1; eoxyvnoav, Thuc. 1, 89, 3; Xen. A. 2, 4, 
14; 4, 2, 22; 7, 3,15: 7, 7,1; Cyr. 8, 3, 343 -exenynoay, A. 3, I, 
28; 3, 4, 333 7. 4. 11; Hellen. 4, 2, 23: oxnvyjoa, A. 6, 5, 21; 
-cxnvnga, A. 3, 4, 32; 4, 4, 83 -oxnvicavtes, Av 4, 5, 29; Hellen. 
4. 5. 2. 

Finally, there remains the only verbal which I have found, 
Stackynynteov, Xen. A. 4, 4,14. In spite of the lack of an aorist 
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passive or of any other passive form of oxnvéw, this verbal must be 
assigned to dacxnvew On account of the use of this verb just above 
in the aorist active in the sense of ‘enxcamp apart’ (4. 4.8). This 
completes my examination of the forms of oxnvéo. They occur 
39 times, of which 31 are Attic, 4 in late authors, and 4 in gram- 
marians (Eust. and Thom. Mag.). 

I have been unable, in the case of five forms (p. 80), to decide 
between -do and -éa. The Hesychian oxnvadrres was left doubtful 
also (p. 76). One other form, hitherto unmentioned, I must leave 
undecided. A Phocian inscription (Foucart, B. C. H. VIII, p. 
215=Collitz, Sammlung: Die lokrischen und phokischen Inschr., 
1531) runs as follows: ev rot Favaxetot Ovovra oKavey [yJuvacea [uJn 
sape[v]. The meaning is evidently ‘a sacrificer may pitch his 
tent in the Anakeion; women not admitted.’ Here the form 
oxavey May represent either oxaveiv, Att. oxnvety (eet), OF oxavay, 
Att. oxnvay (e=n, then cxavnv; cf. émerepny, Wescher-Foucart, 304 ; 
épnv, Blass-Kiihner, p. 205). If it represents oxnvay, it is the only 
active form of this verb ; if it represents cenveiv, it is the only place 
in which the present of this verb means ‘ pitch a tent, encamp.’ | 
see no way of settling this question, but even if it could be settled 
it would throw no light on the usage of the forms in Attic Greek. 
In fact, G. Meyer, Gr. Gr.’, p. 51, says ‘phokisch oxavjyv= Att. oxn- 
yoy (cf. also Roberts, Grk. Epigr., p. 232). 

In the following table the occurrence of the forms is sum- 
marized : 


Total. Attic. Late. Lex, & Gram, Inscr. 
-aw 9 7 2 
-€w 39 31 "4 4 sa 
-0@ 59 26 24 8 I 
Doubtful 7 5 dont T I 
114 69 30 13 2 


In closing, something may be said on the general usage of 
axnvew and oxnvdw in the military sense. In this sense the verbs in 
the Classics are almost Xenophontic. It will not do to say that the 
rarity of occurrence in other authors is due to the unimportance 
ot the camp in ordinary Greek campaigns, and that there is 
nothing surprising in finding the word so often in Xenophon, 
where camping is constantly mentioned in the long expeditions 
which he describes. The Greek camp was, to be sure, unimpor- 
tant, compared to the Roman (Droysen, Kriegsalt., pp. 88, 139, 
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184); still, camping is spoken of not infrequently. But the 
regular word used 1s orparomedevw and its compounds. Thus, 
Thucydides uses this word (the simple verb) 27 times (Essen), 
Xenophon himself 29 times in the Hellenica (Keller), and 16. 
times in the Anabasis. As an example of late Greek I have 
noted 32 occurrences in Arrian’s Anabasis (he used oxnvéw twice 
and oxnvéo once). Its compounds, especially of xard, are very 
common. There is, of course, this difference of meaning, that 
otparoredevw Cannot be used of one man while oxnvéo Or oxnvdo May 
be used of one or of many. Thus, I have observed only two cases 
of orparomedeva in the singular in the Anabasis (2, 2, 15; 7, 2, II), 
but these are no real exceptions, as the subject is a king or general 
and of course the troops are included (cf. Polyaen. 7, 21, 6). It 
might seem, however, that orparoredevw could denote an open-air 
encampment, but oxnvéw OF oxnyvdo an encampment only under 
shelter, in tents or in the houses of a village as quarters. This 
distinction appears in Xen. A. 4, 4,7-14. But it is hardly ever 
preserved. Thus we find imratOpia 8’ ééw eorparomedevere, A. 7, 6, 24, 
but oxnvotpey vraiOpro in 5,5, 21. Again, we have xapnv 8e dettas 
avrois ob oxnvjoovat, 4, 7, 27, but eorparomedevovro év xopn, 3, 5, 1 (cf. 
4,5, 11; 4,8, 19). In 2,2, 16 and 17 xareoxrjynoay and éorparone- 
8evcavro are used of the same camp, and for still greater confusion 
see 6, 4,1 and 7. We do not, however, find this loose usage in 
other authors, and it may well be supposed that, in oxnvéo and 
oxnvéw Xenophon, who was a real and nota ‘play’ soldier, was 
using words which were constantly in the mouths of the men. If 
we had a Doric literature we might find that these words were 


preferred by the Spartans. 
M. H. MorGan. 


NOTES. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘Four.’ 


Pedersen, K. Z. 32, p. 272, suggests as the etymology of ‘five’ 
(cf. Sanskrit Safica, mévre, etc.) q’tvores pen que, z. e. ‘four and 
one,’ comparing ‘eleven,’ év-véa and other forms of similar origin. 
Sa-hdsra in Sanskrit might be added; compare que in uterque. 
This fen may perhaps be seen in *pantvant, rapt, if (instead of 
pant = quant) pan= dos solus unus! The corresponding gz, Sk. 
ca, of quattuor had before this been equated by Bugge, B. B. 14, 
75 sq., with que: quattuor = *duoqget dud-nres=duo que duo 
mares (Sk. z¢vas=men). This etymology makes it necessary to 
invent a *qet in the sense of que, for which is no proof. Fick 
derives the word (Sk. cafvaras=quattuor) from cat, to hide, 
apparently because when one finger is hidden four are visible—a 
very ingenious explanation. I think the second consonant was 
originally a vowel, catu—rerF. The feminine is céfasvas with 
the Rig-Veda form cdéfasaras (5. 35. 2: catasarah... tisardh). 
The form found in composition in the Rig-Veda is catur, and 
in the Atharva Veda catir=quater. If we compare the forms 
for ‘three’ in Sanskrit we have fem. f7svas; and in the genitive 
of each fisrnaém and catasrnam. The form cafur may be 
ca-tur, the tur (cf. acc. catiras) a variation of the stem /7z or 
fer, ‘three.’ Compare Whitney, Gr. 482d. With labialization 
we find méovpes, petur, fi-dvér, ‘four.’ One of the Vedic words for 
‘fourth’ is caturthdé, a form which is found first in the A. V. In 
the Rig-Veda the only word for ‘fourth’ is éuréya. But this 
adjective did not mean exclusively ‘fourth.’ Among the Taittiri- 
yakas it 1s said to have had the meaning ‘third,’ and hence has to 
be defined; in the Brahmanas expressly: “‘¢uriyam is the same 
as caturtham,” unnecessary if generally admitted. It must have 
gone through the process indicated above; *ca-turiya, ca-tiiras 
being parallel. *TGras=*taras=rpeis (compare fitir), The 
vowel in catvdras is not older than the short form; it is hazard- 
ous to seek the dual in it. Compare ketveres, rérFapes, Lucil. 
97, 121 (Lach.) -or, and. Hor. ‘quattuor ima,’ etc. The word 
‘one’ (for which there is no common Aryan sign) must have 
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been gradually dropped before the ca, which, as catfasras 
shows, is here not enclitic (cd=.«ai). TZtsvés stands for (frisras, 
according to the explanation held by Bugge (hence here /rasras). 
The meaning ascribed by Bugge to the termination is not 
certain enough to warrant the assumption that the -orv of quattuor 
stands for the dual plus zares, nmres; nor is there much antecedent 
probability that ‘four’ was originally expressed by ‘two and two 
men,’ although, granted that fingers were called sisters, *¢risras 
might have meant ‘three fingers.’ Schmidt holds to an original 
long vowel in our word, but both stems may at least claim an 
equal age (see Schmidt, K. Z. 25, p.43; Wackernagel, ib., p. 283), 
or rather, the short stem seems more primitive; the long, the 
result of formal declension. Catur and rérFapes are as old as 
catvaras and fidvér. Ennius’ quattor is a contracted form. 


_ Bryn Mawr, January, 1892. E. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 


NOTES ON THUCYDIDES, Boox IV. 


4, I ws 8€ ovx érecOev obre tovs oTpatnyouvs odte TaUs OTpaTi@ras, VaTEpoY 
Kat Tos Tu€tdpxots Kowwoas, novxaloy Ure drAotas, expt adTois Tois UTpaTe- 
@Tats TxoAdLovalw Oppy evérrece TEptaTaowW ExTELxioat TO ywpior. 

Grote says: ‘Finding himself thus unsuccessful [with the gen- 
erals], Demosthenes presumed upon the undefined permission 
granted to him by the Athenian people to address himself first to 
the soldiers, last of all to the taxiarchs or inferior officers,” etc. 
And Jowett translates: ‘‘As neither generals nor soldiers would 
listen to him, he at last communicated his idea to the officers of 
division; who would not listen to him either.” 

But why, one must ask, as has been asked before, should D. coin- 
municate with the taxiarchs after the soldiers? To get over this 
difficulty, it has been proposed to regard the clause vorepov... 
xowvwoas as explaining that he communicated with the soldiers 
indirectly only, through the taxiarchs. If this is the meaning, it 
is very awkwardly put; and would the taxtarchs be the persons 
to employ for the purpose, seeing that they were not ‘inferior 
officers,’ but ranked next to the generals themselves? Perhaps 
Thuc. wrote odre rovs rafuipxous, VOTEpOY Kal TOVTOLS KOWWwoaS. I would 
explain the introduction of orpariatas into the text here as arising 
from the word wepioraow being (wrongly) understood to mean 
‘changing round.’ With my reading atrois rois orpatiorats Comes 


ra 
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in, I think, much better; and Demosthenes is cleared from very 
questionable conduct and Thucydides from an obscure parenthesis. 

32, 3 Trav xwpioy ra perewpdrata AaBdyres. Cobet shows that xara- 
AaBovres IS required by the sense, and the superlative perewpdrara 
does not occur anywhere else, and indeed is not wanted here. 
Read then ra peréwpa xaradaBdrres. 

36, 3 xal of Aaxedatpornoe BadrdAdpuevoi re dudorépwhev Hon Kal yeyvopevor 
€v T® alto Evpmr@part, ws pixpoy peyddro eixacat, TO ev OeppomvaAats (éxeivol 
Te yap TH arpare® TepeAOdvrwv trav Hepoay dtepOdpncav, obroi re audiBordot 
78n Ovres ovKért dvreiyov). Jowett translates: ‘For as they perished, 
when the Persians found a way round by the path, so now the 
besieged garrison were attacked on both sides and no longer 
resisted.” And Rutherford praises the translator for having seen 
“the absurdity of the ordinary pointing of this sentence.” To me 
the translation seems impossible. Clearly, the point of the com- 
parison is that in both cases a way round by a path was found. 
The parenthesis, therefore, must end with odrot re. But would it 
perhaps be better, not to strike out ray [epody altogether with 
Stahl, but to regard r. Mepody as a gloss, which has taken the place 
of ray rodepion ? : 

40, 2 dniorovvreés re py elvat rovs mapadovras Trois rebveaoww dpoiovs. Is 
it possible that Thuc. wrote dmorovvras and not dmeorotvrés re, OF 
Dobree and Madvig’s nricrovy re? The Greeks generally did not 
think that in all circumstances the soldier who surrendered was 
inferior to the soldier who preferred to perish; and the heartless 
Athenian ally addressed to the prisoner a sort of argumentum ad 
hominem. The words should rather give the reason why the 
Lacedaemonians made a point of dying arms in hand. 

A. M. Cook. 


AD Euripipis IPH. TAUR., VV. 1351-3. 


De loco vexato necdum emendato Eurip. I. T. 1351-3 pauca 
quaedam habeo quae referam nova. Mihi enim versum 1352 data 
opera consideranti omnesque quae in manibus erant eruditorum 
coniecturas deliberanti ac versibus qui sequuntur diligenter ani- 
mum advertenti remedium tandem sese obtulit illud, ut mutato 
versuum 1352-3 ordine lectionem sic constituerem : 


ot O€ xAipaxus 
, , ~ , U 
rovtm Oddrres Ty E€vn Kaiecay 


onovdy T° éaizyov dia xepav mpvpyyora. 
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Nam versum 1352 haud temere textu qui dicitur movendum esse 
lucide docent mea quidem sententia verba ciyépeoa ris tévns 
mpupynoiwv re (1355-6). Sed hanc sententiam ut integram explicem 
necesse totam scenam qualem auditori ob oculos ponere voluerit 
nuntius quoad possim enarrem. Vidit enim navem iam remis rite 
instructam remigesque ad laborem paratos (1346-8) ac iuvenes 
Orestem Pylademque ad puppim stantes (1348-9), dum nautae 
partim contis proram retinent, partim ancoram tollunt, partim 
scalam in usum Iphigeniae—nam quid adulescentibus agilibus 
cum tali ad navem praesertim mevrynxdvropoy escendendam auxilio? 
—demittunt atque per festinationem mpupjoa iam iam soluturi 
sunt (1352-3). uae conspicati Tauri statim decurrunt et non 
solum Iphigeniae sed etiam mpupynators itlis manus iniciunt (1354-6). 
Tota iam pictura summatim enucleata restat ut de emendationibus 
singulis rationem quam brevissime reddam. Conieci igitur con- 
fuso ordine versuum 1352-3 verbum é&ddvres (Quam emendationem 
iam saepius temptatam omnibus notum) in formam 8€¢ 8évres muta- 
tum esse et in versu 1352 participium omevdovres Coniunctione per 
ordinis mutationem otiosa facta ex terminationis similitudine illius 
&ddvres praveque intellectis litteris TES (cmovd; TES) ortum esse. 
Accedit quod hunc in modum constitutis versibus et collocationis 
verborum eius quae vulgo chiasmus appellatur pulcherrimum 
habemus exemplum, hoc est; (@) xévrots—mp@pay efyov, (5) of 8 
érwridwov dyxupay efavnrrov, (5) of S€ xAtpaxas—xabieaay, (A) eaiyor— 
mpupynoia; et verba ry gevp (qua de probabili emendatione codicum 
verborum riv évny iam obiter dixi neque est cur longius disseram) 
et mpuprjora In versibus qui sequuntur ris <eyns mpupynoiwy re (1355-0) 


aptissime repetuntur. 
MORTIMER LAMSON EARLE. 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica. Essays chiefly in Biblical and Patristic Criti- 
cism by Members of the University of Oxford. Vols. II and III. Oxford, 
At the Clarendon Press, 1890 and 1891. 8vo, pp. vili, 324 and one fac- 
simile; and pp. viii, 325 and five facsimiles. 


The second and third series of essays published under the direction of Pro- 
fessors Driver, Cheyne and Sanday, of Oxford University, well maintain the 
high standard set by the first! They appeal only to scholars. There are in 
English, besides the recent ‘Texts and Studies,’ edited by J. Rendel Harris 
and J. Armitage Robinson, so few publications of this kind, that every encour- 
agement should be given to the editors and promoters of this valuable series. 
New Testament textual criticism receives the largest share of attention, five of 
the thirteen articles being concerned with it. Two papers treat patristic 
subjects; one the Synoptic Problem; two the Canons of the Old and New 
Testament, and two others the Old Testament. 

The first paper is an inquiry, by Dr. Ad. Neubauer, into the Authorship and 
the Titles of the Psalms according to the early Jewish authorities. Beginning 
with the Septuagint translators and the Targums down to Immanuel ben Solo- 
mon of Rome (Manuelo, the friend of Dante), it brings out clearly the extreme 
conservatism of Jewish tradition as to the authorship and its entire ignorance 
of the meaning of the titles of the Psalms. “It is evident that the meaning 
of them was early lost. Our only remaining resource is the critical method, 
which, however, on the present subject has as yet made no considerable 
progress” (p. 57). As might have been expected from its authorship, it is a 
learned and interesting contribution to a subject which, in former times, has 
greatly exercised Biblical students. The Hebrew titles to the Psalms were 
considered as supplying a key not only to the age and authorship of those 
compositions, but also to the music to which they were chanted, and many a 
superstructure of ingenious guesswork has been erected on this basis. The 
Psalms discussed are Nos. 3-9, 16, 22, 32, 33, 38, 39, 42, 45. 46, 53, 56, 60, 69, 
70, 75, 77, 80, 81, 87-gO, 92, 103, 126, 127. 

Mr. F. H. Woods discusses the Origin and Mutual Relation of the Synoptic 
Gospels (pp. 59-104), without, however, attempting to exhaust the subject in 
the brief space allotted to him. He tries to show that the original basis of 
the Synoptic Gospels coincided in its range and order almost exactly with our 
St. Mark, excluding, of course, Chapter XVI g-20. For this he adduces six 
reasons of varying strength and incisiveness, the accumulative force of which 
it is almost impossible to withstand. His method is cautious and his state- 
ments are guarded. He reaches conclusions which are practically identical 
with those of Heinrich Holtzmann in his ‘Synoptische Evangelien’ (Vol. I of 
‘Handcommentar zum Neuen Testament,’ Freiburg, 1889). ‘‘There are a 


1See A. J. P. VII 92-96. 
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few unimportant passages where it is not unlikely, and yet by no means cer- 
tain, that St. Mark modified the earlier tradition; one only where it is almost 
certain that he did so, viz. in the omission of Matth. ili. 7-10,12; and there are 
some grounds for thinking that the Marcian tradition (or perhaps we should 
say St. Mark) originally contained what corresponded to Matth. xxviii. 9, 10, 
16-20. We conclude, therefore, that the common tradition upon which all the 
three Synoptics were based is substantially our St. Mark as far as matter, gen- 
eral form and order are concerned. Whether we can go further, and say that 
in point of language and the more minute details it is generally identical, is a 
further question which we have not attempted to settle.” To add to the 
merits of his essay, Woods has appended an excellent synoptic table showing 
the relation between St. Mark and the other Synoptic Gospels. It is one of the 
best introductions to the comparative study.of the Gospels, and throws no small 
light on the principles of selection which, it is obvious, governed their com- 
position. 

C. H. Turner’s paper on the Day and Year of St. Polycarp’s Martyrdom (pp. 
105-55) is a subject which had been treated by Randell in the first volume of 
these studies and by the late Bishop Lightfoot in his great work on Ignatius 
and Polycarp. The paper is acute and ingenious, and offers an alternative to 
Lightfoot’s 23d February, 155, in the 22d February, 156 A.D. The whole 
argument depends on the not improbable assumption that ‘the great Sabbath’ 
belongs to Purim, and the author’s idea is that 156 was a leap-year, that the 
extra day was intercalated at the beginning of Xanthicus, giving it two seconds 
as well as its (normal) two firsts, so that in that year the (first) second of Xan- 
thicus fell on February 22d. Turner also assumes an error in synchronism due 
either to the original writer or a later scribe from the use of a hemerology 
which did not indicate the leap-year; hence the textual 23d February. Two 
appendices treat (1) on a Paschal Homily printed in St. Chrysostom’s Works, 
ascribed by Ussher to A. D. 672, but really belonging to A. D. 387, and (2) 
passages from ancient writers who employ kalendars of the Asiatic type, giving 
side by side a Roman and a native dating. 

The next contribution is an essay by Dr. Bigg on the Clementine Homilies 
(pp. 157-93). It is a most valuable paper, although the author does not discuss 
the relation between these and the Recognitions. The real aim is to show 
that the Homilies were made up of a recast by an Arian Christian of Syriac 
nationality, turned Ebionite, of an orthodox Grundschrift, which formed the 
original basis of all the Clementine writings (p.175). The catholic original 
Bigg dates to about 200 A. ID. (p. 183). The recasting was done at some early 
period in the fourth century. “If we suppose that we have in the present 
Homilies the production of an Arian Christian of Syriac nationality, who 
fancied that he found in Ebionitism a solution of the great problem—a histor- 
ical and quasi-philosophical doctrine of the Arian Saviour—we should not 
perhaps go far wrong. And nowhere could such a man be looked for with 
more prospect of success than in Antioch” (p. 192). 

An excellent article is that of J. M. Bebb on the Evidence of the early 
versions and Patristic quotations on the text of the books of the New Testa- 
ment (pp. 195-240). It is less an account of results than of methods and prin- 
ciples, discussing, among others, (1) obvious scribes’ errors in the language of 
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the versions, or misreading of the Greek; (2) corruptions to suit a familiar text, 
or adaptations to other authorities, and (3) formal changes in style and diction. 

G. H. Gwilliam devotes his paper to an account of the Ammonian sections, 
Eusebian Canons, and Harmonizing Tables in the Syriac Tetraevangelium 
(pp. 241-72). It was generally known that also the Peshitto MSS exhibit these 
sections and canons; the printed editions, however, have thus far not indicated 
these accessories of the text, and very few had an accurate knowledge of them. 
The argument which the writer develops at the end of his paper (pp. 265-6) 
from the care the Syrians bestowed on these accessories to their text, to prove 
the relative originality of the text that underlies the Peshitto, is open to the 
destructive objections of Dr. Sanday on p. 272. 

The closing essay of the second volume is a very acceptable account by Mr. 
H. J. White of the brilliant series of investigations and studies, carried on 
especially in the London Academy from 1887 to 1889, which have resulted in — 
restoring to us the history of the great Codex Amiatinus of the Vulgate. Con- 
trary to the view of Lagarde,' who dated the codex inthe ninth century, White, 
following de Rossi and Hort, fixes the date to the middle or, at the latest, to 
the second half of the sixth century. The whole précis was worth giving, and 
few could have put it together better. 

Of the greatest interest for the philologian is Dr. Sanday’s note on the 
Italian origin of the Codex Amiatinus and the localizing of Italian MSS. He 
discusses with great acumen and thoroughness the list of peculiarities in Late 
Latinity put forward by Dr. Hamann? as marks of Italian origin. Such are 
s==x: senes for senex, senia for xenia (cévra). Though there is sufficient 
evidence of the prevalence of this corruption in Italy, there is also reason to 
think that it existed in Africa, and there is satisfactory proof of its existence 
in Gaul. J inserted: gigaws, optimamtium. In Gregory of Tours we find 
accensus (= accessus), perhaps from confusion with ascensus. On the whole, 
the view that this inserted # favors an Italian origin seems, if not proved, yet 
perhaps rather more probable than not. Cx=-e: ancxius, unexit, sancxit 
(Gregory of Tours). The wide diffusion of this usage will not be disputed. 
There is hardly one of the Latin-speaking provinces from which there is not 
an evidence for it. Ss assimilated before sand ad before m: sussaltastis, 
ammirata. Instances of the former assimilation are comparatively rare, and 
all of Italian origin. The assimilation both of s#b and ad before m is more 
common ; so also of z# before m; only once do we find it in Gregory of Tours: 
amminiculo, Taking all the evidence together, a better case appears to be 
made out than we have as yet had. There is a presumption that the less usual 
forms of assimilation are Italian. A man: aguste, atem, The grammarian 
Caper lays down azusculta non asculta (ed. Keil, VIT 108), which shows that 
both forms were current. And if, turning to modern usage, it is argued that 
the Italian form is ‘Agostino,’ it may be replied that the Spanish is also ‘Agus- 
tin. Oa: clodus is no doubt the vernacular spelling. Gregory of Tours 
certainly wrote so, as well as Venantius Fortunatus; it was current also in 
Africa. Osan: the forms clust for clausi, c/usum for clausum are also very 
widely diffused. 4d =e: cf. adtractaverit (Codex Amiatinus) and contractans 


41 London Academy, Sept. 2, 1882, and Mittheilungen, Vol. I, tg1-2. 
3 London Academy, May 7, 1887 
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(Gregory of Tours). A =#: redemet(=redimet). Numbers of such cases might 
be quoted from the inscriptions or MSS of every region. Vowel prefixed to s 
impure: histriatarum (= striatarum). It is not rare in Romance countries. 
Gregory of Tours has several examples, and noteworthy is the Azspatit of the 
Peregrinatio ad Loca Sancta. The converse case of Spania for Hispania is of 
frequent occurrence. Sex: e. g. (e)spendebat and scandescet. Cod. Bezae 
{D Evv.) offers many analogies, as sconspectu = ex conspectu. The common 
view assigns this remarkable codex to the south of France. In favor of this 
would be the curious form sonzum (= uépiva, Luke 21, 34), which is naturally 
compared with ‘soin.” PA=pand di=z: thus tophadtus (=topazus). The 
dropping of m is too common to furnish any criterion. There are many exam- 
ples in the Spanish and African inscriptions, besides those in Italy. The only 
books which deal directly with this subject are Sittl’s Lokale Verschiedenheiten 
der lateinischen Sprache (Erlangen, 1882) and Max Bonnet, Le Latin de Gre- 
goire de Tours (18g0).! 

The third volume followed rapidly upon the second. The contributors are 
mainly those whose names are associated with the previous volumes. 

Dr. Neubauer again opens the series with a paper on the Introduction of 
the Square Characters in Biblical MSS and an Account of the Earliest MSS of 
the Old Testament. The Assyrians, we know, were well acquainted with the 
art of writing as early as the XVth century B.C. The El-Amarna inscriptions, 
dating about 1400 B. C., make reference to Palestinian cities. The Moabites 
knew that art in the ninth century B. C., and so the Israelites possessed books 
in the time of Samuel, and probably used writing with some freedom at a 
somewhat earlier date. ?", the term for the Old Ibri, is derived by Neubauer 
from a root 2-'-¢, to fix in, to engrave, following Epiphanius, who says that 
the Pentateuch was written ‘forma Hebraei deession, quod interpretatur: in- 
sculptum.’ I am surprised to see no notice of de Lagarde’s? view that JN5 
YVI is probably to be interpreted as ‘the cuneiform writing,’ and j*Y the 
Hebrew transliteration of Assyrian di (dis), the name of the single perpendic- 
ular wedge. This opinion of Lagarde is strengthened by the fact that the 
Babylonian Hisdai calls the Old Ibri 8313") (Lidonaz), which means ‘on brick,’ 
perhaps because the Babylonian rabbi knew the Old Ibri characters from 
inscriptions on bricks. The square characters are called ‘Assyrian’ because 
the Jews brought them from Assyria, 7. ¢. Mesopotamia. 

“The tradition is pretty well established that a new form of writing was 
introduced after the Exile for copying Scripture, and the early tradition attrib- 
uted it to Ezra. Now, there is no reason why we should not agree with this 
tradition of the rabbis and the early Christian fathers. There is in fact noth- 
ing else possible but to admit that the Pentateuch (for this book was the first 
to be multiplied by copies) was simultaneously written in the Old Tbri and in 
the Aramaic characters before either of them was declared sacred” (p. 13). 
But is there any positive value to be attributed to this so-called ‘tradition’? 
Mr. Neubauer certainly does not convince us of it. As for the other Biblical 
books, he says (p. 14): “We believe that they were written in Aramaic char- 
acters solely from the beginning, since no early use was made of them in the 
service of the Temple, and they were not the object of exegesis in the schools 


1Sece A. J. P. XII 2ar. 2Armenische Studien, p. 154, rem. 
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of the priests.” Very interesting is the author’s account of the earliest MSS 
of the Old Testament, illustrated, as it is, by four admirable photographic 
facsimiles, enabling those who are not skilled in palaeography to understand 
the grounds on which, for example, the date of the Codex Babylonicus of 916 
is determined.! 

Canon Gore’s exposition of the argument of Romans IX-XI (pp. 37-46) is 
not satisfactory, owing to its aphoristic brevity. Although ingenious in its 
character and well written, it leaves the problem as dark as ever. 

G. H. Gwilliam’s Materials for the Criticism of the Peshitto New Testament, 
with specimens of the Syriac Massorah, are learned prolegomena for a future 
critical edition, and constitute a valuable addition to our means of ascertaining 
the relative importance of the Syriac versions. The Karkaphensian version is 
discussed and further reasons brought forward by the author for his opinion 
that the Peshitto, and not the Curetonian, represents the ‘Old Syriac.’ The 
paper is full of suggestions, and the point seems to be proved that the present 
Peshitto is not the gradually formed product of several successive revisions. 

The next contribution, which is an Examination of the New Testament 
Quotations of Ephrem Syrus, by F. FH. Woods (pp. 105-38), has as important a 
bearing on critical questions affecting the canon and text of the New Testa- 
ment as Mr. Gwilliam’s paper. Mr. Woods shows that while some of these 
quotations are in exact or practical agreement with the Peshitto, others indi- 
cate the existence and use of an extra-Peshitto Syriac text, while a third class 
point to a direct or indirect use of a Greek text (p. 116 foll.). Ephrem himself 
may have known Greek, and used a Greek text or a Syriac MS with variant 
Greek readings, or he may have availed himself of the assistance of a Graeco- 
Syriac scholar. It is amusing to notice that, following immediately upon Mr. 
Gwilliam’s paper, our author writes: ‘‘ The Curetonian version is now gener- 
ally believed to be a fragment of the original Syriac version, and the Peshitto 
merely a later recension of the same, influenced by what are technically called 
Syriac readings.” j 

The Text of the Canons of Ancyra is studied by Mr. R. B. Rackham (pp. 
139-216). The writer shows that it is impossible at present to get at the orig- 
inal text and that there are great difficulties in coming to an approximate 
certainty. But he faces these difficulties with the greatest pains and diligence, 
for which he deserves hearty recognition. He gives a new critical edition of 
the Greek text of these canons (pp. 142-54), with numerous variant readings 
and a minute description of the MSS, prefaced by a list of them (pp. 139-42). 
Then follows an essay (pp. 143-94) containing critical and explanatory notes. 
Two appendices give the Latin translation of the Syriac and the Armenian 
versions, the latter kindly made for the author by Mr. Conybeare, of University 
College, from a MS in his own possession. 

Dr. Sanday closes this series with a long study on the Cheltenham List of 
the Canonical Books of the Old and New Testament and of the writings of 
Cyprian (pp. 217-303). This list was discovered in the Phillipps Collection at 
Cheltenham by Professor Mommsen in 1885, and published by him in Hermes, 
X XI (1886), pp. 142-56. The MS itself is of the tenth century, but the list, 


} Also see Jewish Quarterly Review, January, 128¢2, pp. 317, 318; and London Academy, 
April 2, 1852, p. 325 fol. 
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according to Mommsen, belongs to the year 359 A. D. Hence its importance. 
Sanday gives an exhaustive discussion of all the points affecting the canon of 
the Old and New Testament. He reprints the list from Mommsen’s article, 
reproducing the Latinity and clerical errors of the MS, and then continues 
with some valuable contributions: (1) To the history of the canon and order of 
the Old Testament. ‘‘Speaking summarily, we may say that the conspicuous 
features in the Cheltenham List are its points of contact with St. Augustine 
and its marked coincidence with St. Jerome as to the number of the Books, 
which may, however, have had an earlier origin” (p. 243); (2) To the canon 
and order of the books of the New Testament. The salient points of the New 
Testament list are: (a) the omission of Hebrews and the inclusion of the 
Apocalypse, points marking this list at once as Western; (4) the abridged list 
of Catholic Epistles: omitting James and Jude; (c) the order of these Epistles: 
that (or rather those) of St. John being the first, immediately following the 
Apocalypse; (@) the order of the Gospels: Matth., John, Luke and Mark ; (¢) 
the order of the different parts of the collection: Evv., Epp. Paul., Act., Apoc., 
Cath. Epp.; (3) Notes on the Stichometries of the Biblical Books, with due 
reference to the articles of Professor Kendel Harris in A. J. P., 1883 ff., and 
(4) the list of the writings of Cyprian. It is needless to say that the author's 
characteristic learning and caution are illustrated on every page. Fresh light 
is thrown on the history of the Canon, and the five Comparative Tables (pp. 
227-32, 254-57, 266-69, 283-87, 299 f.) will be found useful by all students. 
It is a pity that Sanday, at the time when he published this essay, had not yet 
seen Mommsen’s recent note in Hermes, XXV (1890), pp. 636-38: Zur latei- 
nischen Stichometrie, in which he discusses the MS of St. Gall, No. 133, also 
containing this same list of the Books of the Bible and the writings of Cyprian. 
A comparison of the two lists would have been very interesting and fruitful. 
An appendix (pp. 304-23) contains remarks by C. H. Turner on the stichom- 
etry of the Cheltenham List and more particularly on that of Cyprian’s works. 
These notes correct and modify somewhat several of Dr. Sanday’s statements, 
and show great judgment and skill. W. Muss-ARNOLT, 


Historische Grammatik der Hellenischen Sprache oder Uebersicht des Ent- 
wicklungsganges cer altgriechischen zu den neugriechischen Formen, nebst 
einer kurzen Geschichte der mittleren und neuesten Litteratur, mit 
Sprachproben und metrischen Uebersetzungen, von Dr. H.C. Mucier, 
Privatdozent a. d. Universitatvon Amsterdam. (Erster Band, Grammatik.) 
Leiden, 18oI. 


The title of this book promises more, much more, than could be fulfilled at 
present. But the book is welcome and suggestive. It is something to be able 
to register the continuous existence of ‘Greek’ from 1000 B.C. to the present 
day. The most obvious criticism is that the ‘common’ speech is throughout 
subordinated to the written language or ‘ Hochsprache,’ and that the book 
partakes too largely of the nature of a special plea for substituting modern 
Greek, and the modern pronunciation with it, for the ancient Greek in 
elementary instruction. This special plea and the somewhat extravagant 
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advocacy of the merits of modern Greek style are a little disappointing in so 
far as they exclude a complete treatment of the actual ancient forms still 
extant among the various parts of Greece and Greek-speaking communities 
from Asia Minor to Southern Italy. 

The ‘ Hochsprache’ in modern Athens, with its rapid advance in classicizing 
itself, may well awaken the sympathy of the civilized world, but, with all due 
respect for those who use this artificial speech so fluently, it may be urged 
by conservative critics that it is not yet sufficiently advanced in this formative 
stage to be made the basis of a recasting of the methods of instruction in 
other countries. 

The 225 pages of Dr. Muller’s book contain the following chapters: 
I (pp 3-14). Summary of the sources. II (pp. 17-21). The present instruc- 
tion in Greek. III (pp. 22-25). A transformation of Greek instruction. IV 
(pp. 26-41). Pronunciation of Greek. V (pp. 42-62). A short summary of the 
mediaeval and most recent literature as a basis for a historical grammar. 
VI (pp. 63-74). Historical summary of the grammar. VII (pp. 75-106). Con- 
tinuation: Inflections arranged in connection with the ancient Greek. VIII 
(pp. 107-171). The verb. IX (pp. 172-209). Continuation: On the syntax, 
prepositions, etc. Appendix (pp. 210-225). Corrections and additions. 

It would be out of place to take up here the discussion of Parts II and ITI. 
In passing, one may object: first, that, for the pupil unacquainted with 
ancient Greek, modern Greek would be at least as hard to learn as French, 
German or Italian. Secondly, that when learned it would only be the modern 
language, with perfection in ancient Greek still in the dim uncertain back- 
ground. If a thorough mastery of the speech were attained (which is rarely 
the case with any other modern language in our schools and colleges), the 
practical use to travelling merchants and archaeologists would be real; but as 
to the latter, few would be deterred by the pleasant trouble of learning a new 
idiom on its native soi], and it may be doubted whether many ‘ mute inglori- 
ous Schliemanns’ are kept in obscurity by the tyranny of Attic syntax. 

Leaving aside, therefore, Parts II and III, we will glance briefly at a few 
points in the remainder. 

The summary of sources (Part I) will be of undoubted value to those inter- 
ested in the subject. The stress laid upon Winer’s Grammar of the New 
Testament and the citations from it are in accord with the writer’s idea of 
leading up from the modern Greek through the xouy to the ancient Greek. 
The list extends chronologically from Passart’s Neugriechische Grammatik, 
1834 (the year of the removal of the seat of government from Nauplia to 
Athens), to Krumbacher, Geschichte der Byzantischen Litteratur von Justinian 
bis zum Ende des Ostrémischen Reiches (Minchen, 1891). 

Dr. Muller mentions as one of the chief sources for his investigation, and 
as especially deserving of careful study: ‘Die Hellenische Sprache der 
Gegenwart,’ by Aug. Boltz (second edition, Darmstadt, 1832). 

In discussing the modern pronunciation of Greek (Part IV) and advising 
its universal adoption, Dr. Muller admits that for reading Homer the so-called 
diphthongs a-r, e-1, etc., would require “eine getheilte Aussprache,” both on 
account of the metre and as a concession to the ancient date. Homerat least 
still stands intact above the snow-line of Itacism. 
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The list of authors (Part V) is interesting both from its positive and its nega- 
tive side. From the seventh to the eleventh century Dr. Muller contents him- 
self with naming one, two, or at most three authors or works for each century. 
As he remarks, however, the inscriptions, which he has been compelled to 
leave out of account, should really be included in any complete history of the 
literature. For what he calls the fifth or ‘Roman’ period—from the begin- 
ning of the Christian era to 500 A. D.—the author calls attention to the neces- 
sity of Sophocles’ division into ‘ profane’ and ‘sacred’ literature, tracing the 
latter, indeed, from the Septuagint version, 283-135 B.C., through the New 
Testament Greek to Josephus and the late church writers. 

The ‘Byzantine’ period, extending to 1453 A. D., gives, civca 1150, the 
author Theodorus Ptochoprodromos, formerly considered as the first modern 
Greek writer. Under this head Dr. Muller cites several passages from Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall. Thus (in cap. LXVI) Gibbon says: “In their 
lowest servitude and depression the subjects of the Byzantine throne were 
still possessed of a golden key that could unlock the treasures of antiquity; of 
a musical and prolific language that gives a soul to the objects of sense anda 
body to the abstractions of philosophy.” Gibbon then quotes from a certain 
Philelphus! (Dr. Muller calls him ‘ Philadelphus’) a flattering picture of the 
learned Greeks of his time (ct7ca 1450): ‘‘ The Greeks who have escaped the 
contagion are those whom we follow, and they alone are worthy of our imita- 
tion. In familiar discourse they still speak the tongue of Aristophanes and 
Euripides, of the historians and philosophers of Athens; and the style of 
their writings is still more elaborate and correct.” 

In the ‘Turkish’ period, from 1453-1821, the classical tradition is finally 
lost and the barbarized vernacular continues alone. But before the end of 
this time ‘the immortal Adamantios Korais” (or Coray, 1748-1833) elevates 
in every way the language. His work in fixing the character of modern Greek 
is compared by Dr. Muller to Luther's services to the German language. 

The present period of the literature, beginning with 1821, is treated of 
under the heads of ‘ Lyrik,’ ‘ Drama’ and ‘ Prose Literature.’ Much applause is 
bestowed upon the style of certain modern writers, but to the student of the 
genuine modern speech sentences like the following will perhaps be of more 
interest : ‘‘ Die meisten dieser Dichter machen zur Zeit einen ausgiebigen 
Gebrauch von den Volksdialekten, oder von einer gemischten (Volks- und 
Hoch-) Sprache, welche leider nicht selten fir einen Auslander schwer ver- 
stAindlich ist. Ohne Zweifel wird aus dieser Sprachmischung in der Zukunft 
eine véllige Einigung entstehen, und die Kluft zwischen der Volks- und der 
Schriftsprache noch mehr als bisher tiberbrickt werden ” (pp. 57, 58). 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the desirability, or even pos- 
sibility, of “bridging over this chasm between the common and artificial 
modern Greek,” the process is going steadily on. The result outsiders must 
await. Meanwhile it is of prime importance to collect the historic forms 
which are gradually vanishing in the face of newspapers, steamboats and rail- 
roads, but linger still in remote places on the mainland, the islands of the 
Aegean, or even, as is pointed out (p. 62), in Calabria and Terra d’Otranto, 


1 Francis Philelphus, a sophist, a learned Italian, who by a long residence and noble mar- 
riage was naturalized at Constantinople about 30 years before the Turkish conquest. 
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This process of the union between the common and the written speech is still 
further described in the Appendix to Part VI (p. 72): ‘“ Ueber 22000 Wirter, 
die seit einem Jahrhundert von den gelehrten Griechen gebildet worden sind, 
hat Stephanos Kumanidis gesammelt! Dieser Prozess dauert noch fort, und 
die Sprache wird mit jedem Tage reicher.” 

Prof. Hatzidakis ([. N. Xarcddxcc, of Athens), often referred to by Dr. Mul- 
ler, calls this written modern Greek “bis auf einen gewissen Grad die Kultur- 
sprache des Orients, wie ja auch die Griechen von altersher das Kulturvolk 
des Orients sind.” 

The remainder of the book, Parts VII, VIII and IX (pp. 75-209), contains 
the formal part of the ‘Historical Grammar.’ It contains paradigms: for (1) 
the ‘Hochsprache’ of to-day; (2) ‘Volkssprache’ of to-day; (3) the Attic 
‘Schriftsprache’; and (4) ‘ Homerische Volkssprache ’ (se). 

Many peculiarities of the common speech are given both in the form and 
meaning ef particular words. Observations are made throughout the work to 
show the change from a synthetic to an analytic character. In treating of the 
verb, for example, the author says (p. 108): ‘We can clearly see how the 
Greek language, formerly synthetic, has now become analytic”; but the germ 
of this he finds already in ancient Greek in such expressions as arapveduevog 
éove (Hdt. 3, 99), 7v yap Wepexaéoucg yoouy vevixynxvia (Th. 2, 12), 014 por BeBovacr- 
xwe évyec S. OR. 7o1 (cf. Kithner, Ausf. Gram. II, pp. 35 and 624), and sees in 
the modern use of the auxiliary verbs éyw, SéAw and eiuar (=eiui) the legiti- 
mate outcome of this use, quoting from Meisterhans, ‘Gram. der Attischen 
Inschriften,’ data concerning the use of the periphrastic forms of the third pers. 
pl. perf. and plup. in the inscriptions of the fourth century B. C. and earlier. 
In concluding these remarks he points out that the greatest changes have 
occurred in syntax, less in vocabulary and declension. The statement (p. 114, 
note), that ‘“‘es eine einheitliche Volkssprache natUrlich tiberhaupt in Griechen- 
land nicht giebt,” is of importance to foreigners, and while it may not con- 
vince conservative ‘Atticists’ of the desirability of adopting incontinently the 
‘Hochsprache’ as a substitute for ancient Greek, it will at least justify the 
determination of the educated Athenians to develop and prune their language. 
Despite the artificiality of the process and the result, the success is already 
great, and if modern Athens could grow from a poor village of 300 houses in 
1834 to a present population of some 90,000, another half-century may see 
still greater advance in the crystallization of modern Greek forms and syntax. 
For the present, as Dr. Muller states (p. 117, in treating of the verbs in w), 
while aff Attic forms are in use, especially by scholars, this usage is out of 
connection with the spoken language, “ist nur bei Wenigen beliebt, und artet 
nur allzu oft in pedantische Ziererei aus.’ Comparative lists of verbs are 
given showing the changes in meaning and form: e. g. the change of the -ue 
verbs to barytone -w verbs, etc. 

Then follow remarks on the cases and on prepositions. Here again, in con- 
nection with the use of the accusative for the genitive, the writer takes occasion 
to state (p. 190): “‘dass die Volkssprache jeden Tag mehr analytisch wird, 
wahrend die Hochsprache durch den Gebrauch der Autoren, durch Kirche und 
Schule sowohl als durch die Grammatik, immer in ihrem analytischen Laufe 
gehemmt wird.” 
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In the common speech the accusative is even used on occasion for the nomi- 
native. 

The second volume of the work is to contain numerous selections of Greek 
authors. A prospectus of these is given, beginning with the Iliad and Odys- 
sey, to be accompanied by modern Greek translations, and coming down 
through the classics, the New Testament, Lucian, etc., to the eighteenth century. 


F. G. ALLINSON. 


Das lateinische participium futuri passivi in seiner Bedeutung und syntak- 
tischen Verwendung. Grammatische Studie von Dr. JosEPH WEISWEILER. 
146 pp. 8vo. Paderborn, 1890. 


Dr. Weisweiler being a teacher in the gymnasia, and being dissatisfied with 
the treatment of the so-called gerunds and gerundives in the school grammars 
as well as elsewhere, has, in the book before us, set out to show the insuffici- 
ency and incorrectness of all previous theories on this subject, and to elaborate 
one of his own. He desires to prove that the verbal adjective in -ndo denotes 
primarily an action that is to be accomplished (“eine zu vollziehende Hand- 
lung”), and that this form is distinctly passive in its origin and meaning. In 
his opinion the fundamental error of all recent grammarians from Weissenborn 
down has lain in their attempt to proceed in the discussion of this form from 
a ‘substantive gerund,’ and to develop all actual usages from that beginning. 
He finds fault with the etymologists because etymology has led them to assign 
to this form an original active or neuter force, whereas, he asserts, no form of 
the Latin passive shows more distinctly its passive signification. He stoutly 
maintains that the way to arrive at the reai signification of the verbal in -#do 
is not to resort to comparative grammar, but toa careful study and comparison 
of the actual uses of the form in the literature of the language itself. 

The first chapter 1s devoted to a consideration of the names applied to the 
participle in -#dus in its various uses. ‘The term which had always been 
employed—farticipium futuri passtvi—until recent scholars asserted its incor- 
rectness, Weisweiler defends, not because it corresponds exactly to the genius 
of the Latin language, but because analogy and the system of the Latin con- 
jugation demand a future passive participle, and because the term is just as 
appropriate to this form as present and future active participle to the forms in 
-ns and -furus, and perfect participle to that in -fus. In discussing the terms 
gerund and gerundive, our author combats the view advanced by Weissenborn 
that the former was only another expression for active, and to our mind 
successfully. His conclusion is that the term gerund, equivalent to gerund 
modus, could have meant to the Latin grammarians nothing else than ‘ Verbal- 
form der Ausfiihrung,’ and that they used gerundia and gerundiva as synony- 
mous with the forms of modus gerundi. They had no singular gerundivum in 
the sense of modus gerundt, but considered the plurals gerundia and gerundiva 
as equivalents, Erroneous ideas concerning the relations of these two words, 
largely due to Pott, have distorted the real situation. These false ideas are 
based, apparently, on the supposed derivation of gerundivum from gerundium, 
which is impossible, as the proper derivative would be gerundiale, and this 
error has brought with it another, that the gerundive is really a further devel- 
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opment of the gerund, whereas this latter term designates only a special use of 
the participle in -#dss. 

Another chapter has to do with the etymology of the suffix of this participle, 
and we are cautioned against sacrificing everything on the shrine of compara- 
tive grammar, for the meaning of the future passive participle and its syntax 
lie ready before us in the very earliest remains of the literature, and so clearly 
that they cannot be obscured by the allied forms of other languages. Laudan- 
dus has always had a sure and recognized meaning, and how can its syntax be 
helped by an etymology that either takes away its original meaning and puts 
in its place an unqualified neuter force; or asserts that the original meaning 
was exactly the opposite of that which we find it to be in actual use; or artifi- 
cially separates the gerund and gerundive, caring nothing for the close union 
existing between them? And all this when the etymology is phonetically 
wholly uncertain! To-day it can be said, as Tobler said in 1867, in all these 
etymologies, the same syntactical difficulty remains, namely, the uniting of the 
active meaning of adjectives in -s#dus with the passive meaning of the gerun- 
dive-participle, and of this with the substantive neuter meaning of the proper 
infinitival gerund. Weisweiler examines the various etymologies at some 
length, and rejects them on one ground or another, and contents himself with 
Dohring’s standpoint, assuming the sufhx -#do as a finished formation— nec 
scire fas est omnia’—and finding this a sufficient basis for his syntactical 
investigations. ‘ 

As regards the ‘time-character’ of participles in -mdus and -dundus, our 
author thinks that the gerundive suffix -mdo is to be considered, so far as form 
goes, a passive correlative of the act. part. suffix -#/, as is shown by the similar 
way in which both are applied tothe stem. Amans corresponds to amandus, 
as monens to monendus. The correspondence between amant and the partici- 
pial stem amant-, between monent and monent-, cannot be wholly accidental, 
and so in the passive amandus, monendus stand related to amantur, monentur. 
There are difficulties, however, connected with consonantal and #-stems which 
must be explained. While in the passive “guntur, audiuntur correspond 
exactly with Legundus, audtundus, in the active we find beside “gunt and 
audiunt not legunt-, audiunt-, but legent-, audient-, and in the passive another 
common form in -tendus, -endus, In the active Weisweiler regards -en¢ as the 
regular ending, and supposes that -s¢ was introduced through analogy with 
the 3d pers. plur. of verbs like sunt and eunt which had assumed the #-form for 
other reasons, and also because of the necessity that gradually arose of differ- 
entiating this ending from that of the optative-subjunctive and future. Thus 
Jaciens beside factunt can be explained. For the existence of the double forms 
capiendus, capiundus beside capiuntur, no phonetic reason can be assigned,as a 
change from # to e¢ in this place cannot be made. The occurrence of the two 
forms must be explained by the hypothesis that they come from different 
originals. Zegundus stands in the same relation to “guntur as kgendus to 
legentur. The former must have been originally a proper present participle, 
which character is still retained in some verbal forms like ortundus, labundus . 
the latter appears to have been a real future} participle, formed at a time when 
the old subjunctive began to assume the character of an independent future 
tense. Support for this view is drawn from the analogy of the participial forms 
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in -bundus. These belong, as regards form, immediately to the passive-middle 
future in -407, which was originally only a strengthened present, and we can 
consider legendus, audiendus beside legentur, audientur, and populabundus beside 
populabuntur, as, morphologically, future participles, of which the latter belonged 
to a time before the present in -o, -bo7, had yet assumed a future meaning, and 
the latter to a time when the subjunctive in em (am) es had already begun to 
assume a peculiar future sense, as opposed to the later form am as. 

The striking facts that the forms in -u#dus became coincident with those in 
-endus, and that the gerundive-participles in -andus, -endus of the a- and ¢-con- 
jugations, though showing the same time-character as the active participles in 
-ns, still have the idea of necessity, can only be explained by the ever-increas- 
ing tendency to a sort of correlation in form and meaning, in the development 
of the Latin verb system. Hence it was natural that the two forms in -wndus 
and -endus should come to represent the same idea, when their original mean- 
ings—both expressing actio infecta, one an action which is being accomplished 
and the other an action that is to be accomplished—were so closely allied. In 
this way we can explain the clearly recognizable future idea in the gerundive, 
as it is allied with or derived from the finite future form. But it must be 
remembered that the exact process of the combination and the relation between 
the two forms can only be decided when some agreement has been reached 
concerning the relation of the forms “gam, legas and leges. 

This discussion introduces the main question—What meaning and syntactic 
use has the future passive participle had in Latin? The answer must be 
sought for in the facts of actual usage, and in Weisweiler’s opinion it is that 
the verbal adjective in -zdus is clearly a future pass. participle, that it is the 
adjectival expression of verbal action as an action related to an affected subject, 
and to be accomplished. The rest of the book is occupied in showing that 
the usages adduced as evidence against this statement of the passive meaning 
of the gerundive-participle do not in fact constitute such evidence; secondly, 
in explaining the character of the gerundive construction and its relations to 
the gerundial construction ; and lastly, in showing that the idea of ‘is to be’ 
(‘sollen’) inheres in this form as well in its attributive as in'its absolute uses. 
Space does not permit us to follow out all the argument on these points. In 
regard to the first, it seems that Weisweiler has made out a very strong case 
in showing that no verb form has preserved a passive meaning more distinctly 
than the gerundive-participle. Cases where an object is used with the imper- 
sonal periphrastic conjugation are ingeniously explained by the analogy of 
impersonal passives with an accusative and infinitive. The failure to under- 
stand that the gerund is the substantive impersonal absolute use of the future 
passive participle, and the gerundive the adjective personal passive use of the 
same, accounts, in Weisweiler’s opinion, for all the inconsistencies and dis- 
agreements in the explanation of the relation of the two. One chapter is 
devoted to proving that the absolute gerund does not necessitate an original 
active meaning. It afforded the Romans a means of expressing the simple 
action of the verb as one to be accomplished. The use of the absolute gerund 
with an accusative object is explained partly by the nature of the object, which 
is so often a neuter pronoun, but principally by the close relationship between 
the gerund and infinitive. This is one of the most unsatisfactory parts of the 
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work. In his argument to show that there is always a difference between the 
absolute gerund and the present participle, Weisweiler is more successful. In 
the last chapter he tries to show that in all cases where this participle is used, 
there is a distinct reference to future time, more or less vivid, or more exactly 
to an action to be accomplished, whether this accomplishment actually occurs 
ornot. In this we think he is quite successful, and we quote his last paragraph. 
‘So liegt auch jenen Variationen des ‘Sollens’ in den verschiedenen Gebrauchs- 
weisen des Verbaladjektivs auf -zdus im Lateinischen ein allgemeiner, ‘noch 
unentfalteter Begriff des Missens’ zu Grunde, der Begriff der 2u vollsichenden 
Thatigkett. Nur die Anerkennung dieser Auffassung der Verbalhandlung 
ermOéglicht zugleich die rechte Einsicht in die mannigfaltige syntaktische Ver- 
wendung jener Verbalform und in der Sinn der Bezeichnungen gerundium und 
participium futuri passivi.” The book may be pronounced a most interesting 
and stimulating contribution to the literature of this participle, although we by 
no means believe that the last word has yet been said on this subject. 
SAMUEL BALL PLATNER. 





Noctes Manilianae sive dissertationes in Astronomica Manilii. Accedunt, 
Coniecturae in Germanici Aratea. Scripsit R. ELLIs. Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1891. 255 pp. 


Robinson Ellis has a remarkable fondness for difficult and neglected 
authors. In calling attention to Manilius he has added one more to the 
many services already rendered by him to scholarship. One is almost 
tempted to paraphrase the title of his latest work by ‘the dark passages of 
Manilius,’ for doing which a certain justification might be found in the 
Ibis, v. 63: 

Utque mei versus aliquantum noctis habebunt.. 

Occasional flashes of genius Manilius has, but they do not illumine his 
whole poem. His muse rarely leaves the earth to soar among the stars, 
although the stars form his subject. There are a few lines which haunt 
the memory and which claim a place for themselves beside Lucretius, to 
whom, however, Manilius is as inferior in poetic fire as he is in sustained 
enthusiasm. Recent criticism has shown that the last editor, Jacob (1846), 
erred in attaching supreme importance to Vossianus II, a Leyden MS of 
the year 1470. A Brussels MS, the Gemblacensis, of the end of the tenth 
or the beginning of the eleventh century, now claims the first rank, and 
Ellis, differing from Bechert, shows that the Vossianus JI comes next, 
while the Lipsiensis, Cusanus, and other MSS must occasionally be appealed 
to, to establish the correct reading. Ellis himself adds many readings 
from a Bodleian and a Corpus Christi MS, and has collated anew both the 
Vossiani. In his attempts to restore the text he is for the most part con- 
servative, and, in striking contrast to Bentley, aims to adhere to the ductus 
litterarum. It would be impossible within the limits of this notice even to 
glance at the scores of passages on which Ellis has thrown new light, either 
by a clear recognition of the difficulties in the existent text, a better inter- 
pretation, or an improved reading. Much obscurity, of course, remains 
and will remain, and not all of the arguments advanced carry conviction. 
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Perhaps Ellis would not have introduced consunctim for commentum in Bk. 
I 84, nor comtextim in 1756, if he had noticed that Manilius is not fond of 
adverbs in -sm, only using, if my observation is correct, the common 
adverbs passim, cursim and victssim with paulatim and generatim. In I 
245 Ellis reads with Conington 


nos in nucte sumus somnosque in membra vocamus. 


for Jocamus. This line Bentley thought spurious. There is a great temp- 
tation to adopt vocamus, but Vergil, A. X 867, has Jocare memobra, and 
Horace, S. II 2, 81, sopori membra dare. May we not then, assuming ana- 
strophe, connect 7# with somnos? Compare ‘Now I] lay me down to slee).’ 
Cramer, ‘de Manilii Elocutione,’ p. 45, gives some examples of anastrophe 
after gue. See Manilius, V 144, pergue dapes mensasque super, where the 
preposition, to be sure, is disyllabic. In I 751 I should prefer to keep 
mollior than to read mollem de, giving the line a spondaic beginning. In 
the first book over .61 of the lines begin with a dactyl. Lotos ferit, pro- 
posed for motus serit in II 41 f., is ingenious, but improbable. Fervit opus 
for vertit opus in 11 775 seems very likely as an imitation of Vergil, G. IV 
169. In II 784 Ellis proposes capéants for cunctants (tractants), and in 1V 
$92 peractum for profectum. In both cases I prefer the MS reading. In 
IV 778 ff. he reads, with numerous changes from Jacob, 


Inferius victae sidus Carthaginis arces 

Et Libyam Aegyptique latus donataque rura 
Cyrenes lacrimis radiato Scorpius arcu 
Exuit. 


interpreting exuit, to use his own words, “de nimio calore regionum Car- 
thaginis, etc., propter quem qui ibi vivunt radiis icti Scorpionis exuunt se 
vestibus, nudis corporibus incedentes.”” One may grant exuit the sense of 
stri~, but is it not rather bold to use it thus with @rces? LEru:t, the MS 
reading, has been defended by Breiter and may stand, although srruit would 
agree better with famen respectat, which follows. Compare Avienus, II 
546, where urget is followed by respicit. I cannot accept pulpamenta for 
fundamentain V 133. I had thought of /el/cimenta, comparing Phocas, Vita 
Vergilii, 27 (said of Terra): 


Herbida supposuit puero fulmenta virescens— 


but may not fuadamenia be used in some such sense? Jacob writes guon- 
dam alimenta. Quondam mella dedit would give good sense and be in 
accordance with one form of the legend. 

In V 245, where the Gemblacensis has 


nec parce vina recepta 
hauriet emiseris, 


Ellis proposes invergens. Ennius wrote, Annales 448 (Baehrens), offi cra- 
beris ex auratis hauserunt, and it seems natural to find in emsseris a similar 
expression. Why not ¢ miéstris in the sense of ¢ crateris, mistrum being 
formed from muiseeo, as haustrum from haurio? Compare also mistarius 
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(mixtarius) used by Lucilius. I am aware that Bentley ridiculed Turnebus 
for reading ¢ mystris (=pvorpov; see mistra : odia, mensura. quoted by 
De Vit from Gloss. Pap.), and boldly read himself Aauriet ¢ cratere. I 
should prefer not to depart so far from the MSS. On pp. 211-16, in an 
Epimetrum, Ellis gives some conjectures found in a Roman edition of 
Manilius of the year 1510, which had been added by a scholar of the six- 
teenth century. Then follow, pp. 218-33, an interesting essay on the name 
of Manilius and, pp. 234-48, proposed emendations to the Aratea of Ger- 
manicus, Into these we cannot enter. The book as a whole is most 
suggestive and stimulating, and, as one would expect, full of recondite 
learning. MINTON WARREN, 


La Philologie Classique. Six conferences sur l’objet et la méthode des 
etudes supérieures relatives a l’antiquité grecque et romaine, par MAx 
BONNET, Professeur a la Faculté des Lettres de Montpellier. Paris, 
C. Klincksieck, 1892. 224 pp. 


The first of these ‘Conférences’ had already been published in the Revue 
Internationale de l’Enseignement for May, 1891. All of them were delivered 
by Professor Bonnet on assuming the duties of his new chair at Montpellier, 
Although intended for a special audience, they have an interest for all who 
have to do with either the secondary or higher education. No attempt is 
made at a display of great learning, but the illustrations brought in inci- 
dentally show that the writer is acquainted with all the phases of his subject. 
The demands of modern life upon a university are fully recognized, yet it 
is strongly urged that the classics still offer the best foundation for later 
study. ut the ideal classical teacher must be thoroughly and broadly 
trained, and himself be able to contribute to science, a thing which amateurs 
rarely do. The love of truth for him must be the highest end. An 
aesthetic appreciation of beautiful passages is not enough. His attention 
must not be confined to a narrow range of writers: he must know Greek 
and Latin literature and find nothing uninteresting. His vision must also 
be broadened by a knowledge of kindred disciplines—archaeology and 
mythology; history, both literary and political ; phonetics; grammar and 
semasiology; palaeography and epigraphy; nay, even numismatics and 
metrology. If he is interpreting a particular author, he must know al] the 
literature bearing upon him, scattered though it be in journals, dissertations 
and reviews. This latter injunction may bring many teachers to the verge 
of despair, especially in this country, where it is so difficult to command 
all the previous literature. And in practice we fancy Prof. Bonnet would 
abate something from this demand. Whether independence of judgment 
is fostered by first reading all the previous literature may well be questioned. 
Some distinguished scholars seem to proceed on the very opposite prin- 
ciple. But that one ought to know where to look for things, and not repeat 
the discoveries and blunders of previous generations is self-evident. We 
have only glanced at this suggestive series of lectures. For the informa- 
tion of the reader, we subjoin their several headings :—I. Qu’est-ce que la 
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Philologie? II. Histoire de la Philologie. III. Grammaire, Rhetorique 
et Podctique. IV. Histoire et Antiquités. V. Histoire de l’Art et Histoire 
littéraire. VI. L’Etude des Textes. M. WARREN, 





Anecdota Oxoniensia. Classical Series. Part VII. Collations from the Har- 
leian MS of Cicero 2682, by ALBERT C. CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. With a Facsimile. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 
1892. 


This latest issue in the Classical Series of the valuable Anecdota Oxoniensia 
opens with a very clear collotype facsimile of a page of the Harleian MS 2682, 
giving §72-77 of Cicero's pro Milone. In the introduction the age and form 
of the MS are treated, and an interesting account is given of its history and 
of the collations previously attempted, most of them lamentably insufficient 
and misleading. The collation of Gulielmius is, however, defended against 
the unfavorable opinion of Halm. Graevius, who borrowed the MS in 1688 
from the cathedral library at Cologne, and did not scruple to keep it until his 
death in 1703, styles it sometimes his secundus, and sometimes Colontensts. 
The affinities of the MS are carefully examined, and it is shown to be especi- 
ally valuable for the pro Milone and the de Imperio Cn. Pompei. E, an 
Erfurt MS of the XIIth century, is proved to be derived in part from the 
Harleian. Valuable readings from the latter are then cited and discussed for 
the following works: De Amic., De Senec., Cicero in Salustium, Sal. in Cice- 
ronem, in Catilinam, pro Marcello, pro Ligario, pro rege Deiotaro, pro Milone 
—in which oration many glosses are shown to have crept into the text—and de 
Imperio, obviously copied from a very ancient original and containing many 
unique and important readings. Then follow collations of these works in the 
order above mentioned, and of in Verrem, Act. II, Lib. III, based on the text 
of Baiter and Halm’s Orelli. No collation is given of the Epp. ad Fam., as 
the results of such a collation by Mr. Purser are printed in Prof. Tyrrell’s 
edition of the Letters. If space permitted, interesting examples might be 
given of readings confirming or refuting the conjectures of scholars. The 
work certainly forms an important contribution to the critical apparatus of 
Cicero, M. W. 


REPORTS. 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN. Herausgegeben von Dr. EUGEN KOLBING, Heilbronn. 


XIII Band, 1889. 


I.—George Lyman Kittredge, Supposed Historical Allusions in the Squire’s 
Tale. Kittredge takes issue squarely with Brandl (Am. J. Phil. XII 118-20) 
in regard to the supposed historical allusions. The criticism is acute and 
sustained ; its results are summarized by Kittredge himself: ‘‘It is impossible, 
then, to accept the theory of Professor Brandl, not merely because it is ante- 
cedently improbable, but because it is inconsistent with the language of 
Chaucer, and because it is inconsistent with itself. Further, this theory rests 
upon certain errors in matters of fact. And, finally, it involves a supposition 
contradicting the relation known to have existed between Chaucer and the 
Mortimer family. For all that appears to the contrary, the world has been 
right for the last five hundred years in regarding the Squire’s Tale as nothing 
more or less than a romance.” 

To the article is appended an Additional Note on Chaucer’s Dreme, in 
which Kittredge—and he is apparently right—accuses Brandl of confounding 
two of the dramatis persona of that poem. 


Arthur Napier, Old English Glosses on Isidore’s Contra Judaeos. 


F. G. Fleay, Annals of the Career of Nathaniel Field. At the close of the 
article Fleay says: ‘‘No complete or correct account has hitherto been given 
of the known facts of the career of this graceful writer and great actor. Nearly 
every statement in Collier’s life of him that concerns dramatic history is more 
or less erroneous.” 


B. Leonhardt, Bonduca. The History of Bonduca, by some ascribed to 
Beaumont and Fletcher, by others to Fletcher alone, is here considered mainly 
with reference to its sources, though the play is also analyzed in full. The 
story of Bonduca, the Boudicca of Tacitus, the Boadicea of Glover, Cowper, 
and Tennyson, is related by Tacitus and Dio Cassius. According to these 
authorities, she was queen of the Iceni, a British tribe, and, after making head 
for a time against Roman oppression, died in A. D. 61. The accounts of the 
ancients were transcribed by the chronicler Holinshed, and are also reproduced 
by Petruccio Ubaldino, whose book, entitled, Le Vite delle Donne fllustri 
del Regno d’Inghilterra e del Regno di Scotia, etc., was published at Lon- 
don in 1§91. In the drama the story of Caractacus, separately related by 
Tacitus and Dio Cassius, is interwoven with that of Bonduca, on the strength 
of a doubtful identification by Hector Boece, according to which Caractacus 
was the brother-in-law of Bonduca. A play which preceded that of Bonduca, 
and to which the latter may have been indebted, is that entitled The Valiant 
Welshman, or the True Chronicle History of the Life and Valiant Deedes of 
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Caradoc the Great. The similarity resides in the characterization of the 
British hero, and in that of a subordinate personage, named Gald in The 
Valiant Welshman, and Hengo,in Bonduca. Leonhardt’s results are to the. 
effect that ‘‘ Beaumont and Fletcher derived the historic material of the drama 
from the chronicle of Holinshed, and employed The Valiant Welshman and 
Antony and Cleopatra for the further development and characterization of 
certain individuals.” 


F. Weinthaler, Something from Educational Experience, a Contribution to 
the Question of Instruction in Modern Languages. 


The Book Notices include reviews of William Vollhardt’s Influence of Latin 
Theological Literature on some Minor Productions of the English Transition 
Period, Heinrich Krautwald’s Layamon’s Brut compared with Wace’s Roman 
de Brut in Relation to the Portrayal of English Culture, Thomas R. Price’s 
The Construction and Types of Shakespeare’s Verse as seen in the Othello, 
and Landmann’s The Times, No. 31,725, edited as a Reading Book for Ad- 
vanced Pupils, The review of Krautwald’s dissertation, by Klinghardt, con- 
tains some interesting suggestions regarding subjects for the doctoral thesis. 
Thus he says: ‘‘The usual phonetic (for the most part rather graphic) and 
syntactical essays are commonly of little furtherance to either the science or 
the author; the latter is much more likely to derive fruitful stimulus from an 
aesthetico-literary investigation. ... But especially suited to candidates for 
the doctor’s degree appears to me the task of painting, by means of detailed 
researches, the actual (rea/en) background of the chief literary works in as 
glowing colors and with as much vividness as possible.” 


In the Miscellanea there is printed a Fragment of an Old English Legend, 
from the celebrated MS Cotton Vitellius A XV, by G. Herzfeld, and Four 
New Alexander Fragments, by Karl D. Bilbring. 


II.—Max Kupferschmidt, The Relations among the Manuscripts of the 
Winchester Annals, The seven MSS of the O. E. Chronicle, denoted by the 
first seven letters of the alphabet, are described by Petrie in the first volume 
of the Monumenta Historica Britannica, and by Thorpe and Earle in their 
editions of the Chronicle. Kupferschmidt’s conclusions, after constructing a 
genealogical diagram of the MSS, are these: 

“r, A is not the original of the Winchester Annals. 

2. A and G have each independently derived their contents from a common 
source a, since lost. 

3. B and C have in like manner derived their material from a common 
original y, since lost. 

4. Dand E have similarly drawn from a lost original J. 

5. The lost sources 7 and 6 did not come directly from the ultimate original 
O, but through an intermediate text 0, in which the uitimate original had 
undergone some changes.” 

To the foregoing may be added that O, the ultimate original, is regarded as 
the direct source of x ando; Aand Gbei at a second remove from the 
original, and the other MSS, except F, at - move. F is disregarded, 
as being a later and abri = d campilati 


| 
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Leon Kellner, Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes, a Romantic Drama of the 
Sixteenth Century. Dyce ascribed the piece to Peele, on the strength of ‘a 
MS note in a very old hand.” He is supported, according to Kellner, by 
Ward, Minto and Lammerhirt, but opposed by Ulrici, Klein, Symonds and 
Bullen. Kellner examines the external indications of language, prosody and 
alliteration, and the internal of dramatic technic—plot and characterization— 
and style. Peele cannot have written Clyomon and Clamydes in sober earnest, 
but it may have been intended as a parody of the chivalrous drama, and in 
that case Kellner would have less hesitation in attributing it to him. 


J. F. Jameson, Historical Writing in the United States since 1861. The 
last lecture in the series of four delivered at Baltimore in 1887 (see Am. J. 
Phil. XII 118). Extracts may give an idea of the author’s acumen and breadth: 
‘“The tendencies of most of our numerous local historical societies form a 
counter-current, or rather let me say an eddy, in which ships of ancient timber 
float placidly round and round in the same little circle, quite unaffected by 
any general currents whatever. Dominated exclusively by their oldest and 
most obscurant members, inaccessible to suggestion, and wedded to tradition, 
the thought of touching anything that occurred since the Revolution, that is, 
of having anything to do with the most important part of our history, would 
be to most of them a profound shock. The suggestion to them that American 
historical work seeds a change of base, a thorough reorganization, a direction 
toward a new range of subjects, would almost subject one to the suspicion of 
atheism.”” On the other hand, we have cautions like these: “I think it useful, 
in spite of present tendency, to point out the limitations which must to some 
extent beset all codperative or monographic histories alike. Stretched on the 
Procrustean bed of uniform requirements in respect to extensiveness and 
general method of treatment, the authors can present only those things which 
they have in common—abundant and correct information, and acute historical 
criticism. Many of the finer qualities of the individual are likely to evaporate 
in the process ; much of what is most valuable in individual views and concep- 
tions of history will find no place for itself.” And again: ‘‘ Already increasing 
numbers of special students of history are frequenting those universities which 
afford graduate instruction. I do not wish to imitate the Ephesians in the 
Acts, and shout for about the space of two hours or even for a small fraction 
of the allotted fifty minutes, Great is Johns Hopkins of the Baltimoreans!, but 
the fact remains that here are annually gathered together a larger number of 
graduate students of history than anywhere else in the country.” 


The longest and most important article in the Book Notices is a review of 
ten Brink’s Beowulf by Hermann Miller. It is scarcely too much to say that 
the review should be read by every student of the book on which it is based. 
In a notice of Schmeding’s The Residence of Modern Philologists and the 
Study of Modern Languages Abroad, a quotation from the book is given: ‘“ We 
allow to antiquity its historical rights; but our rea] fountain of life and our 
real bread of life we look for in our own sphere. Yes, we feel wherein we 
have the superiority over our colleagues, the ancient philologists, in the whole 
field of our studies and labors being traversed and irrigated by the powerful 
and life-giving stream of the present.”’ 
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Ii1.—Julius Zupitza, The Romance of Athelston. The text is printed from 
MS 175 of Caius College, Cambridge, with the variants of the printed editions 
by Hartshorne and Wright. The poem consists of 812 lines, occupying nearly 
twelve pages. This is followed by explanatory notes, occupying a little over 
seventy-one pages. Seldom, if ever, has a greater or more valuable mass of 
comment for the illustration of Middle English authors been compressed into 
so small a space. Every student of Middle English poetry will derive instruc- 
tion from an acquaintance with these pages. 


P. Holzhausen, Dryden’s Heroic Drama. After an introduction, in which 
the more recent Dryden literature in Germany is chronicled, the paper is 
occupied with the author’s First or Historical Part, which he entitles Defini- 
_ tion of the Heroic Drama, Origin and Evolution of the Heroic Drama in 
England, and particularly of John Dryden’s Heroic Plays. 


G. Wendt, The English House of Commons. 


The Book Notices have reviews of the fifth edition of Heyne’s Beowulf, in 
which E. Koeppel finds many errors; of Gregor Sarrazin’s Beowulf Studies, 
which the same reviewer condemns; of the third edition of Zupitza’s Elene, 
of Kélbing’s Ipomedon in Three English Forms, and of Sweet’s History of 
English Sounds. In the latter, written by F. Kluge, allusion is made to 
Sweet’s prefatory grumble about the ‘inevitable German,’ upon which Kluge 
remarks: ‘We Germans are far from considering this as an indictment of 
ourselves, but regard it rather as an indictment of English scholarship. That 
the latter concedes no place and grants no adequate recognition to the history 
of the national language and literature is indeed shameful—but not for us.” 


In the Miscellanea, Max Kaluza, who has done so much for the Romaunt 
of the Rose, makes three emendations of passages in that poem. 


XIV Band, 18go. 


I.—L. Kellner, On the Textual Criticism of Chaucer’s Boethius. In 
_ Morris’ edition of Chaucer’s Boece for the Chaucer Society, he had based his 
text on Add. MS 10,340 of the British Museum and MS IT 3, 21 of Cambridge 
University Library. Kellner is convinced that the Caxton print of Boece is 
from an independent MS, more closely akin to the second above mentioned 
than to the first. He gives a long list of divergencies in Caxton from the other 
two MSS, and recommends a new edition of the Boece, using the Salisbury 
MS and the Caxton print, as well as the two which underlie the Morris text. 


E. H. Oliphant, The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher. Fleay and Boyle, 
besides a Mr. Macaulay, have of late been trying to discriminate between the 
work of Beaumont and that of Fletcher. These two students have employed 
somewhat different tests. The present writer employs still others, coming to 
independent conclusions before consulting his predecessors, and then checking 
and correcting his results by theirs. After characterizing Fletcher, Beaumont 
and Massinger, and their writing, Oliphant proceeds to an examination of the 
following plays: The Woman-Hater, Love's Cure, The Faithful Shepherdess, 
Cupid’s Revenge, The Coxcomb, The Knight of the Burning Pestle, Philaster, 
A King and No King, The Maid’s Tragedy, The Captain, The Masque of the 
Inner Temple. 
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H. Klinghardt, The Genetic Explanation of the Expressional Forms (Aus- 
drucksformen) of Language in Teaching. By ‘expressional forms’ the author 
understands the typical combination of two or more words. Of these he makes 
two classes: (a) general, constructional, or syntactical; and (4) individual or 
phraseological. The former head includes constructions which are amenable 
to the ordinary laws of grammar, the latter comprises what are commonly 
understood by ‘idiomatic phrases.’ Klinghardt’s recommendation is that the 
latter should not be learned en b/c, as it were, in the acquisition of a foreign 
language, and conceived of merely as the equivalent of certain other phrases, 
idiomatic or otherwise, in the native tongue, but that, so far as practicable, the 
force of the various elements which compose the phrase shall be ascertained, 
and the idiom built up in the mind so as to be intelligible in all its parts as 
well as in its entirety. The same principle should also be observed, muéatis 
mutandis, in teaching the constructions which belong under the first head. 


In the Book Notices, Lauchert’s Geschichte des Physiologus is criticised by 
M. F. Mann, on the ground that it contains little that is new, that its author 
does not give due credit to his predecessors, that he has not consulted all the 
existing literature, that his knowledge of the manuscripts is superficial, that 
his book lacks a bibliography—in fine, that, with some merits, it does not 
deserve to rank as standard. To the foregoing Lauchert appends a note con- 
fessing some of his omissions. Emil Koeppel reviews Fligel’s Sidney’s 
Astrophel and Stella and Defence of Poesie, and, with comparatively slight 
reservations, praises it. Among other works noticed are Breymann and Wag- 
ner’s edition of Marlowe, Sommer’s First Attempt at English Pastoral Poetry, 
and Uhlemann’s The Author of the Commentary on Spenser’s Shepherd’s 
Calendar. 


I1.—M. Kaluza, Minor Publications from Middle English Manuscripts. 
I. The Eremyte and the Outlawe. This is a ballad of 387 lines, published 
from Add. MS 22,577 of the British Museum, with introduction and notes. 
The original MS was in possession of William Fillingham, but has since 
disappeared. This poem was copied out by Fillingham, who in 1806 presented 
it to Philip Bliss, then of St. John’s College, Oxford, and afterwards Principal 
of St. Mary’s Hall. Kaluza gives an abstract of the contents, decides that the 
dialect is Midland, and dates it approximately in the first half of the fifteenth 
century. The poem is written in tail-rime strophes of twelve lines each, with 
the rime-arrangement aaé ccb ddb eed. Alliterative formulas are frequent; for- 
mulas consisting of synonyms or antonyms connected by a conjunction are less 
common, such, for example, as dep and wyde, thys myrthe and thys solempnite. 


F, Lauchert, The Influence of the Physiologus upon Euphuism. Euphuism, 
as is well known, employed a vast number of similes, Jargely drawn from an 
imaginary natural history. Its founder, Guevara, has but few such similes in 
his works, but in Lyly they already abound. Pliny has been usually credited 
with the authorship of the statements on which these comparisons rest. Lau- 
chert, admitting that this may in a measure be the correct view, asks whence 
the impulse came to compare the acts or qualities of human beings with those 
of animals, and finds an answer in the influence exerted by the Physiologus 
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throughout the Middle Ages and into the Elizabethan period. Thus Chaucer 
has (Nonne Prestes Tale, 448-51): 


“ And Chauntecleer so free 
Song merier than the mermayde in the see ; 
For Phisiologus seith sikerly, 
How that they singen wel and merily.” 


Referring to the works of Lyly, Greene, Nash, Lodge and Gosson, the author 
then shows how they employ the traditional lore concerning the pelican, eagle, 
phoenix, viper (but this notion does come from Pliny; see my edition of Sid- 
ney’s Defense of Poesy, 2. 26, note), basilisk, panther, unicorn, hyena, turtle- 
dove, stag, salamander, diamond or adamant, elephant, ichneumon, crocodile, 
ostrich and chameleon. But the euphuists did not confine themselves to 
extracting fabulous zoology from the Physiologi, but added similar matter 
from other sources, if not from their own invention. Illustrations are drawn, 
for example, from supposed facts concerning the lion, tigress, sow, tortoise, 
toad, gems like the aetites or draconites, the ‘stone of Sicilia,’ the ‘fire stone of 
Liguria,’ the ‘pyrite stone,’ and, to end this list, the ‘rodéts of Anchusa. 
Shakespeare is also in some sense a euphuist, as Lauchert shows, using the 
similes of the pelican, eagle, phoenix, viper, unicorn, turtle-dove, adder, sala- 
mander, crocodile and chameleon. 


W. Swoboda, The Toussaint-Langenscheidt Method. This is a successful 
mode of teaching modern languages by correspondence, of which we have 
heard much in America under other names. Swoboda’s judgment is expressed 
in a single paragraph near the close of his article, which is here reproduced : 

“If we are now to sum up the result and classify the Toussaint-Langenscheidt 
method, we must call it a methodical eclecticism, based, it is true, on the 
analytical-direct method of Hamilton and Jacotot, but strongly influenced by 
Robertson’s bent toward the reflective method, and by the reflective method 
itself as applied by the Neohumanism of the 19th century first to the classical 
and then to the modern languages. The points of contact with the direct 
method of the present time, so far as they need to be considered, are the 
employment of coherent reading matter from the very outset, and the resulting 
drill with the help of questions asked in English [or whatever foreign language 
is to be learned]. This coincidence can, however, by no means be regarded 
as a proof that the direct method is a mere offshoot of the Toussaint-Langen- 
scheidt, since there is a decided difference in aim and in the course pursued. 
With reference to what they possess in common, they should rather he consid- 
ered as drawing independently from older sources. It may with more justice 
be assumed that the correspondence method, so far, in particular, as relates to 
the utilization of phonetics for purposes of language teaching, has profited by 
the direct method.” 

Those who are interested in the methodology of Modern Language teaching 
should consult the whole of Swoboda’s paper. 


The Book Notices have a review by A. Schréer of his own edition of the 
Rule of St. Benet and that by Logeman; by Schréer, of Konig’s Der Vers in 
Shakespeare’s Dramen; by Max Koch, of Raymond's Poetry as a Representa- 
tive Art, and of a number of other books and dissertations by various hands. 
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The Miscellanea contains obituary notices of Delius and of Herrig, a wordy 
war between Lauchert and his reviewer, and an account by R. Ackermann of 
the Shelley Society and its publications. 


III.—Julius Zupitza, The Romance of Athelston. III. Epilegomena. Zu- 
pitza concludes his edition of this romance with the same thoroughness already 
displayed. The poem is contained in but one MS, so far as is known, No. 175 
of Caius College. There are 156 pages of double columns, The scribe is of 
the second half of the 14th century. Zupitza gives a summary of the contents 
of the MS, and also of the poem. The romance has almost nothing in common 
with authentic history. Alliteration is abundant, as Zupitza’s table shows. 
Most of the strophes are of the kind known as twelve-line tail-rime strophes 
(Sg out of 75), and the rime-scheme is generally aad ccb ddb eeb. The rime is 
almost always pure, so far as the vowels are concerned, but words in m some- 
times rime with those in #, and other consonantal irregularities are found. 
The investigation of the dialect, first by Wilda (Ueber die drtliche Verbreitung 
der zwolfzeiligen Schweifreimstrophe in England), and afterwards by Zupitza, 
leads the former to the conclusion that it is Northern, while the latter pro- 
nounces it North Midland. The date may be ca.1350. The paper closes 
with an index to the notes, occupying six pages of double columns. 


Rudolf Fischer, The Question Concerning the Authorship of Sir Clyomon 
and Sir Clamides. The author undertakes an independent investigation, 
which leads him to a result opposed to Kellner’s (Engl. Stud. 13, 187 ff.). He 
therefore vindicates Peele’s authorship of the drama by the application of a 
variety of tests. 


Horatio S. White, Recent American Historical Publications. White notices 
Tuttle's History of Prussia and Washburne’s Recollections of a Minister to 
France. 


The Book Notices are crowded out by the Miscellanea. The latter contains 
a long article by Emil Koeppel on the Textual Criticism of Ipomedon, and 
notes on Ipomedon A, B and C by George Lyman Kittredge. F. Holthausen 
has Contributions to the Exegesis and Textual Criticism of Old and Middle 
English Monuments, the latter including the Blickling Homilies, the first 
series of Old English Homilies, ed. Morris, and the Legends of Mary from 
the Lambeth MS,ed. Horstmann. Karl Breul contributes two Middle English 
Christmas Carols. Robert Boyle treats of All’s Well that Ends Well and 
Love's Labor's Won. Sarrazin encounters Emil Koeppel’s criticism in 
Englische Studien, Vol. XIII, with a rejoinder, and Koeppel replies. There 
is a second instalment of the study on Schaible’s History of the Germans in 
England (see Am. J. Phil. XI 378), besides a number of minor articles. 

ALBERT S. Cook. 





FLECKEISEN’S JAHRBOCHER FCR PHILOLOGIE UND PAEDAGOGIK. Jahrgang 
1890. Fascicles 7-12. 


Fascicle 7. 


46. Ueber datierung und veranlassung von Pindars zweiter Pythischer ode: 
A. B. Drachmann, Kopenhagen. The poem is connected with the Olympian 
chariot-races of O1. 78. The author’s purpose is to heal the breach at that 
time existing between the poet and Hieron. 
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47. Bemerkungen zu Aristophanes: W. Pékel, Prenzlau. This is a con- 
tinuation of similar notes published by P. in 1888 (Am. J. Phil. XX XVIII 250). 
The plays concerned in these notes are the Acharnians, Birds, Thesmophoria- 
zusae. The great merit of the Ravenna MS, which 1s at the basis of many of 
these notes, is the excellence and correctness of accent. 


48. Zu Xenophon: Critical notes made by O. May, Neisze, on Xenophon's 
Hell. III 2, 28 (read meprexAciodn for mepier24o0n), on III 4, § (read éAmig y’ 
éorw for ada’ éSeoriv), and on Cyr. II 1, 30 (transpose Gore ixaviy), 


49. Zu Kleomedes KYKAIKH OEQPIA METEQPON: M. Lidecke, Bremen. 
A very careful judgment of the relative value of the Cod. Lips. 361 of the library 
of the University at Leipsic. 


50. Kleine beobachtungen zum lateinischen sprachgebrauch: M. C. P. 
Schmidt, Berlin. I. Cermere mit accusativus cum infinitivo; II. Reperire mit 
accusativus cum infinitivo. The citations are excellent, although no particular 
conclusions are reached, 


51. Zu Ennius und Terentius: A. Fleckeisen, Dresden. A critical note on 
the Eunuchus of Terence, v. §90; for sontéu concutit Bentley conjectured sz/s 
concutit. F. proposes suo nutu concutit, The line usually reads: gut témpla 
caeli simma sonitu concutit. 


52. Zu Vergilius: F. Weck, Metz. On Aen. II 57 ff. A critical study of 
the sense of the text from the line at which Sinon appears, through line 73. 


(16). Frthlings Anfang: G. F. Unger, Wirtzburg. This is the conclusion 
of Unger’s work which has appeared on this subject in two of the first six fasci- 
cles of this volume, and been noted in vol. XII of the Am. J. Philol., p. 249. 
This is an exhaustive collection of all the material which bears upon the 
Romans. The popular conception among them was that spring began at the 
equinox. 

53. Zu Timaios: H. Kothe, Breslau. For rap’ 'Acorvpiwy read zapa Trpiwy, 
in the preface to the sixth book (Polyb. XII 28 a, 3 H). 


Fascicles 8 and 9g. 

54. Die letzten auffihrungen und das ende des alten Kratinos: H. Miiller- 
Stribing, London. The traditional account of the death of Kratinos is at best 
unreliable; he was still living at the time of the presentation of the ‘ Peace’ 
of Aristophanes; his "Qvac was brought out at the Lenaea 421; his last piece 
is the Lepigeot, 410 B. C. The article covers over thirty pages; some part of it 
was written ten years ago, though presented now with some corrections and 
additions. 

55. Zu Aristonikos: A. Ludwich, Konigsberg. Aristarchus pronounced 
jpwe as a dissyllable. 

6. Dieuchidas und Dikaiarchos: H. Diintzer, Kéln. This is a vigorous 


assault upon Wilamowitz, who holds the view that Dieuchidas is the oldest 
witness to the interest of Pisistratus in Homeric research. 


57. Heinrich Schliemann und Ernst Botticher: P. Habel, Breslau. This 
is an interesting statement of the differences, and their causes, between these 
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two archaeologists. It comes from the side of a warm and enthusiastic believer 
in Schliemann, 


58. Ad Sophoclis Aiacem: R. Peppmueller, Stralsund. In v. 477 for ovdevdc 
Adyov Bpordv read ovd’ évdg Adyou Bpordv. 


(12). Zur katastrophe in Sophocles Antigone. This article is in reply to 
and directed against the theory of F. Seiler stated on p. 104 ff. of this year’s 
(1890) volume, and noted in vol. XII of the Am. J. Philol., p. 249. It is by B. 
Nake, Berlin. 


(43). Zu den Homerscholien: C. de Boor, Bonn. On Schol. A to 2 486. 


59. Ad Xenophontis Hieronem: C. Haberlin, Halle. A critical note on 
10, 4, proposing <mdvrec> eideiuev for eideier, 


(40). Zu Nonnos Dionysiaka: Otto Crusius, Tubingen. Critical notes on 
XLIII 212 and XLIII 196 ff. 


60. Die kalenderdaten in Catos schrift de agri cultura: F.Olck, Kénigsberg. 
This paper is an attempt at a thorough investigation as to how far the calendar 
dates in the de agri cultura may be valuable in Roman chronology. 


61. Ad Caesaris commentarios: J.S. Van Veen, Assen. Critical notes on 
de bello civils, 


62. Zu Caesars zweitem zuge nach Brittanien: K. Petsch, Kiel. This 
article comes as a defense of Caesar's narrative, in reply to Lange, in the 
Jbchr., 1889, p. 187 ff. See Am. J. Philol., vol. XI, p. 115. 


63. Zu Caesar de bello civili: A. E. Schoene, Blasewitz. Critical notes 
on the second book. 


64. Studien zur geschichte Diocletians und Constantins. III. Die entsteh- 
ungszeit der Arstoria augusta: O.Seeck, Greifswald. Seeck agrees in the main 
with Dessau and Klebs, who puc the date of the Hist. Aug. in the fifth century. 


65. Zu Plautus Truculentus. A critical note by E. Redslob, Weimar. 


Fascicle 10. 


66. Zur composition der Hesiodischen Werke und Tage: R. Peppmilller, 
Stralsund. The question of the origin of the ‘Works and Days’ has been 
answered by A. Kirchhoff (‘Hesiodos Mahnlieder an Perses,’ Berlin, 1889) by 
the ‘kleinlieder-theorie.’ Peppmilller aims to demonstrate that the separate 
portions or stanzas are the organic parts of one distinct composition. 


67. Zur Pindarischen Theologie: A. Rieder, Gumbinnen. A very useful 
collection of the material for a study of the different deities, the study of 
Pindar’s deviations from Elomer in his conception of life after death, of poipa, 
and the worship of heroes. 


68. Q@PA= Stunde bei Pytheas: G. Biefinger, Stuttgart. A reply to the 
objections made by M. C. P. Schmidt against this theory. Schmidt’s objections 
are found in the Jhbr. 1889, p. 826 ff.; A. J. P., No. 44, p. 526. 


69. AIZXINHZO ZEAAOT: R. Meister, Leipzig. Meister recognizes in this 
Aeschines, so frequently satirized by Aristophanes, the Socratic philosopher, 
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son of Lysanias. ‘O ZeAAot has the same sense as the adjectival 6 ZéAAune, one - 
who has the nature of the ceAAdc. 


(47). Zu Aristophanes: F. Blank, Wien. Critical note on the Knights. 


70. Die handschriften der hymnen des Mesomedes: C. von Jan, Strassburg. 
Of Bellermann’s three classes the second must be abandoned. The archetypus 
of the MSS of the second class is the Ven. VI 2. 


71. Die rémischen schaltjahre seit 190 vor Christ. A demonstration that 
of the years 190-165 before Christ the even years were the leap years, and the 
odd the common years. The argument is by W. Soltau, of Zabern, perhaps 
the best qualified man to speak with authority on this subject. 


72. De grammaticorum principe: O. Immisch, Leipzig. Antidorus (not 
Antodorus) of Cumae was the first who named himself ypaypyarixédc, in the title 
of his AéErc. 


73. Zum heerwesen der Romer: P. O. Schjott, Christiania. A discusssion 
of Livy, VIII, §8, on the number of men in a legion. 15 maniples in the 
hastati, with two centurions and one vexil/arius = 945 men; with the same in 
the princi~es = 1890. 15 maniples of sudszgnani, each 186 men, = 2790; this 
+ 1890 = 4680 in the legion. The remaining 320 necessary to make up the 
5000 mentioned in the chapter may have been in the general’s staff, the fadra 
and the musicians. 


74. Zu Sallustius: R. Lehmann, Neustettin. Critical notes on I, Cato, 20, 
§8, and II, Cato, 21, §r. 


75. Zu Livius: K. Niemeyer, Kiel. Critical notes on II 65,4 f.; III 41, 
8; III 35,3; Vir, 2; VII 30,11; VII 39,10; VII 40,9; X 9,6; XXXII 32, 
6; and XXX 13, I-12. 


76. Zu Januarius Nepotianus: C. F, W. Miiller, Breslau. A demonstration 
in a number of passages of Nepotianus, that his latinity has been overestimated 
by new critics, while that of the manuscripts has been underestimated. 


77. Zu [Apulejus] Asclepius: J. Segebode, Oldenburg. On c. 21: insert 
< Venerem> (= semen) after rapiat as object. 


Fascicle 11. 


78. Die stadt Athen im altertum, von Curt Wachsmuth; zweiter band, erste 
abteilung: Teubner, 1890. xvi-+527 pp., 8vo. Review by W. Judcich, 
Marburg. Sixteen years have passed since the appearance of the first volume, 
years so full of results that this new volume, which rests upon them, seems 
hardly to be a companion to the first. Though the work of Kohler, Lolling, 
von Wilamowitz, Milchhdfer, Curtius and others lies at hand for everybody, 
yet the work of Wachsmuth is not superfluous. It is a careful, painstaking 
production. The first division discusses ‘die hafenstadt,’ pp. 4-176; the 
second, ‘die hafenstrasse,’ pp. 177-96; the third, ‘stadtmauern und stadtthore,’ 
pp. 197-230; the fourth, ‘stidtische demen und quartiere,’ pp. 231-78; the 
fifth, ‘die strassen der stadt,’ pp. 279-303; the sixth, ‘die: ra,’ pp. 305-527. 
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79. OEQN EN I’ OYNAZI KEITAI: F. Weck, Metz. The common reading 
yovvaot is untenable. For this W. proposes y’ ovvac:,and translates: ‘“‘es kann 
so und so, es kann anders kommen, als nach menschlicher berechnung erwartet 
wird.” éptovviog is also connected with évap, = der traumreiche, traumbringer. 
The function of Hermes as dream-god is signified in his epithet axdxy7a, = 
vorspiegler, gaukler (cf. akx@, axxiopuat), 


(5s). Zur Odyssee: A. Scotland, Strasburg. Read a 28 thus: a2’ 6 7’ 
odtpero TUKVG TaTHp avdpav re ew te, Cut out vv. 37-42, and in 43 read: ovx 
dmida dpovéwy for reid’ ayada dpoviwr, 


80. £ und ex vor consonanten in den fragmenten der altern rémischen 
poesie: F. Harder, Berlin. 


(32). MWe... guidem: P. Meyer and M. C. P. Schmidt. Meyer opposes 
the view set up by Schmidt, p. 299 of this volume, by a different interpretation 
of the six test-passages given by Schmidt. The latter offers additional passages. 
See Am. J. Philol. XII 251. 


81. Zu Horatius: F. van Hoffs. This is @ propos of what van Hoffs has 
already published on the third epode in the Treves gymnasial programme for 
1887. Also an exegetical note by Th. Pliiss on Od. II 20. 


82. Zu Ausonius: M. Mertens, Kdin. A study in the dates of the works 
of Ausonius. 


83. Zu Julius Valerius: D. Volkmann. A series of critical notes. 


(52). Zu Vergilius: Edward Goebel, Fulda. Critical note on Aen. I 194 ff. 


Fascicle 12. 


83. OOYKYAIAOY TETAPTH: W.G. Rutherford, London. Reviewed by 
K. Hude, Kopenhagen. Hude finds fault with the reckless rejection of some 
passages and the too ready conjectures in other places. It is far too evident 
that not enough discernment and industry are exercised by Rutherford in the 
establishment of his text. 


8s. Zuden Orphischen Theogonien: F. Susemihl, Greifswald. <A discus- 
sion of several points as to the Orphic Theogony, in which Gruppe, who 
usually agrees with Susemihl, differs from him. Interesting in this connection 
are O. Kern’s ‘De Orphei Epimenidis Pherecydis theogoniis quaess. critt.’ 
(Berlin, 1888) and Susemihl’s ‘De theogoniae Orphicae forma antiquissima.’ 


86. Zu Nikandros: E. Goebel, Fulda. Critical notes. 


87. Zu Kallimachos, Critical notes on the hymns of Kallimachos by E. 
Dittrich, Leipzig. 


88. Beitraige zu Polybius: Th. Biittner-Wobst, Dresden. III. <A continu- 
ation from 1884, pp. 111-22, and 1889, pp. 671-92. The author of this article 
points out that Polybios avoids any hiatus with 7 (07, than). A number of 
passages are also critically handled. 


(12). Die katastrophe in Sophokles Antigone. <A continuation and conclu- 
sion of the discussion opened by F. Seiler in the Jahrbicher, 1890, p. 104 ff., 
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and continued by B. Nake, p. 569 ff. The question is: According to the 
purpose of Sophocles, is the inverted order in Kreon’s acts of repentance [the 
visit to Polyneikes and then to Antigone] of importance or not for the final 
entrance of the catastrophe? Both disputants substantially agree that it is not. 


(61). Zu Caesar De bello Gallico: A. Kunze, Planen im Vogtland. On 
despectus (detectus ?) in II 29, 3. 


50. Kleine beobachtungen zum lat. sprachgebrauch: M. C. P. Schmidt, 
Berlin (to be continued). This is a continuation from pp. 463-66 of this 
volume. 3, 4, § treat of tnvensre, experire, perspicere, with the infin. and subj. 
accus.; 6, praestare with the infin. and subj. accus., and with #f or me; 7-8, 
praescribere and urgere with ut; 9, pugnare with uf or ne; 10, indicare with the 
infin. and subj. accus. WILLIAM E. WATERS. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE. Vol. XII. 


No. I. 


1. Pp.1-12. J.B. Mispoulet discusses the process at law that plays so 
important a part in Hor. Serm. I 9. Bolanus was the defendant, and he him- 
self had given the vadimonium. In case of vadimonium desertum, the plaintiff 
could either take temporary possession of the property of the defendant, or 
apply the zt tus vocatto. The latter course was adopted in this instance. 
Bolanus had neglected his vadimonium to remain with Horace. The hour for 
the court to take recess had arrived, and then came the ta zus vocatio. These 
points are well established, not merely conjectured. 


2. P.12. E. Rabiet shows that in Plin. Nat. Hist. III 4, 34 we should 
read Dexivatium. 


3. Pp. 13-18. Emile Chatelain gives the history, the rediscovery and a 
description of a long-lost MS of Horace, formerly kept at Autun, now No. 
10,310 of the National Library of Paris. 


4. Pp. 19-25. A. Baudouln examines and classifies five MSS of Cic. De 
Inventione, which form two families distinct from the two represented by P, 
H, and S, which are the only MSS as yet used to any considerable extent. 


5. Pp. 26-29. George Doncieux critically discusses and emends [Tibul.] 
IV 8 and g, poems of Sulpicia. 


6. P. 29. In Arist. Phys. II 2, 194 413, Ruelle proposes ynvoog < xpraor> 
for 77.006. 


7. Pp. 30-37. Louts Duvau emends Lucr. De Rer. Nat. IV 792 ff., so as to 
read: Quia tempore in uno, | cum sentimus idem, cum vox emittitur una, | 
tempora multa latent, etc. He then shows that Lachmann erred in supposing 
that the original of the Od/ongus was written in capitals. 


8. Pp. 38-42. In Cic. Verr. II 4, 90 Paul Lejay proposes religione tecti te 
vinctum adstrictumque, and discusses the character of the MS from which R 
was copied. 
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9g. P. 42. In Ter. Heaut. 530-32 L. Havet proposes: CHREMES: Hominem 
pistrino dignum. SyRus: Quem istunc? CHREMES: Servolum | dico adules- 
centis. Syrus: Syre, tibi timui male. | CHREMES: Qui passus est id fieri? 
SYRUS: Quid faceret ? 


10. Pp. 43-59. The construction of POTIUS QUAM, by O. Riemann. After 
remarking on the inadequate treatment of this subject in all grammars, includ- 
ing his own, Riemann enumerates and classifies all the examples known to 
him, regretting that the list is incomplete. (a) Potius guam with the subjunc- 
tive is employed when a person placed between two alternatives chooses one 
with the object of avoiding the other; as perpessus est omnia potius quam 
conscios ... indicaret. (6) Potius guam with the dependent verb in the 
mood of the leading verb to indicate that the latter is more exact or in some 
way truer than the former; as fecera¢ potius cur suspectus esset Romanis quam 
Satis sfatuerat utram foveret partem. But the distinction between these for- 
mulae is not invariably observed, and special cases arise. 

I. 1. When the leading verb is a form of sum with -ndus, the two construc- 
tions would naturally be as in these examples: (a) Moriendum nobis est potius 
quam hoc patiamur, (6) Vivendum nobis est potius quam moritendum. But in 
fact befure Livy construction (4) alone is used in both senses; as Cic. Verr. II 
1, 81, ut Lampsaceni moriendum sibi potius quam ferpetiendum putarent. Id. 
P. Dom., §100, demigrandum potius aliquo est quam Aadilandum in ea urbe, 
etc. In these and some other examples in Cicero, the sense is evidently that 
of construction (a). But cf. Liv. VII 40, 14, vel iniquis standum est potius 
quam impias inter nos conseramus manus. Of course, construction (4) in its 
proper sense is common, as Cic. Off. I 112, Catoni ... moriendum potius 
quam tyranni vultus aspictendus fuit. 

2. Also when the leading verb is some form of -srus sum, Cicero once (Ad 
Fam. II 16, 3) and Caesar once (De Bel. Civ. III 49, 2), use construction (4) 
in the sense of (a). No other examples of either construction have been found 
in these authors. Construction (a), on the other hand, is found in Terence, 
Sallust, Cornelius Nepos, Livy, Tacitus (usually, of course, -srum (esse) potius 
quam with subjunc. pres. or imperf.; but esse is always omitted, while /sesse 
occurs Liv. IV 2, 9). 

II. r. When the leading verb is in the indicative (not periphrastic), con- 
struction (a) exhibits the pres. or impf. subjunc. after potius guam, according 
to the time of the leading verb, and construction (4) exhibits the indic. after 
folius guam, but in Cic. P. Dom. 56 (cur me flentes potius prosecuti sunt quam 
aut increpantes refinuerunt aut irati reliquerunt?) and in Plaut. Cist. 358 
(perdam operam potius quam caredo filiam) the sense seems to call for con- 
struction (a). 

2. When the leading verb is imperative, all the examples exhibit construc- 
tion (2) in both form and sense, the verb being in the pres. subjunc. 

3. When potius quam is attached to a pres. or imperf. subjunc., the two 
constructions become identical in form, the verb introduced by guam being in 
the pres. or imperf. subjunc. 

4. When, however, potius guam is attached toa perf. or a pluperf, subjunc., 
the two constructions are distinguished by their form, (a) having the imperf. 
sabjunc., (4) the perf. or pluper/. (same mood and tense as its leading verb). 
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But in Cic. Cat. II 3 (si quis est ... qui... me vehementer accuset quod 
tam capitalem hostem non comprehenderim potius quam emiserzm), construction 
(5) seems to be used in the sense of (a2): cur non comprehendit potius quam 
emisit ? 

III. xr. If the leading verb (indic.) has been converted into an infin. by 
indirect discourse, construction (a) probably retains the subjunc. unchanged 
after potius quam. Cf. Liv. II 1§,2. Butas the fut. indic. assumes the form 
-urum esse, the peculiarity already mentioned (I 2) reappears. Construction 
(5) (infin. for indic.) seems to be used in the sense of (a) in Cic. P. Dei. 23, non 
quaero quam veri simile sit . . ., qui dicto audientes in tanta re non fuissent, 
eos vinctos potius quam necatos (direct, ‘cur eos vinxit potius quam mecaret?”’). 
So in Cic. Ad Att. II 20, 2 (addit . . . se prius occisum iri ab eo quam me 
violatum irt, the only example of a future pass. in indirect discourse) construc- 
tion (4) seems to have the sense of (a). 

2. When fotius guam is attached to an infinitive not in indirect discourse, 
the following formulae arise: Construction (a), ‘‘ Abire decet potius quam haec 
patiare.”” ‘Expedit tibi abire potius quam haec fatiare.” “ Abire cupimus 
potius quam haec fatiamur,” Construction (6), ‘“Abire decet potius quam 
manere.” ‘ Abire expedit potius quam manere.” ‘ Abire cupimus potius quam 
manere.” But sometimes construction (4) is used in the sense of (a). Cf. Cic. 
Verr. II 3, 99; De Fin. 4, 20, etc., where (a) is regularly employed. Cic. Verr. 
II 3, 191; Liv. VII 21, 1, etc., where (4) has the sense of (a). Some doubtful 
examples occur. 

3. With malo ( praestat, satius est) . . . guam,two infinitives are naturally 
used. When fottus is pleonastically added to mad, etc., the construction seems 
regularly to remain the same; but sometimes guam is followed by the subjunc., 
as Plaut. Capt. 681 f.; Ter. Hec. 532 ff. The sudjunc. is sometimes used even 
when this potius is not added; that is, construction (a2) is even in this case 
sometimes distinguished from (4). Cf. Plaut. Asin. rar f., Aul. 653 f.; Caes. 
VII 17,7, etc. The examples cited by C. F. W. Muller from Cicero (Verr. 
II 4, 39; 2, 91) seem doubtful; that is, the s#/fin. should probably be read. 

IV. One example is found of a participle connected by pfolius guam with the 
subjunc., the sense and construction being (a): Liv. XXXIHII 13, 3. 

V. 1. Instead of potius quam, sometimes the following are used in the same 
sense and with the same construction: guam alone, prius quam, citius quam, 
but probably never ante quam. All the examples of cétius guam have the /ut. 
in the leading clause. 

2. The use of potius (ctttus, perhaps prius) quam with uf may have grown 
illogically out of such formulae as Cic. P. Planc. 8, tantum afuturam esse ora- 
tionem meam a minima suspicione offensionis tuae, te wf potius obiurgem, 
quam #f, etc., where the second wf is a repetition of the first one. Very diffi- 
cult to explain is Cic. Phil. 2, 25, citius dixerim iactasse se aliquos, ut fuisse in 
ea societate viderentur . . . quam #/ quisquam celari vellet qui fuisset. Still, 
it furnishes a connecting link between the logical and the illogical forius 
quam ut. 

[It will be observed that those examples in which the author considers the 
use of the indicative after potius guam illogical (see II above), do not belong 
exactly to either category; that is, they do not show that one expression is 
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more exact than another, nor do they imply conscious avoidance of an alterna- 
tive on the part of the actor; but the narrator merely declares that one thing 
occurred instead of another’s occurring, whereas, according to his view, the 
second would have been more appropriate or natural. (a) “The army fled 
rather than retreated” =‘‘ The withdrawal of the army was flight rather than a 
retreat,” would reguive the indicative. (4) ‘“‘The army allowed itself to be 
destroyed rather than retreat,” would regutre the subjunctive. (c) “Why did 
he let Catiline go rather than arrest him” (=“ instead of arresting him”) differs 
from both the above; and the indicative does not seem illogical, although the 
subjunctive is the rule. So in the English we may doubt whether ‘arrest’ 
depends directly upon ‘rather than’ or is affected by ‘did’; that is, we might 
either say ‘‘ I wonder why he let C. escape rather than arrested him” (not usual, 
but intelligible), or “rather than arrest him”: cur emiserit potius quam compre- 
henderit or comprehenderet, The latter suggests a conscious choice of the actor 
between the two courses he might have pursued, and with cur this is more 
natural. But in (a) above we have exclusively the narrator's view, and in (4) 
exclusively the conscious choice of the actor between two alternatives, M. 
W. H.] 


11. Pp. 60-73. Critical notes, by Paul Tannery, on the treatise of Joannes 
Alexandrinus (Philoponus) on the astrolabe. This interesting article contains 
a very important contribution to the history of astronomy (especially of astro- 
nomical instruments), besides many emendations of the text of Philoponus. 


12. Pp. 73-80. E. Chatelain publishes numerous conjectures found written 
on the margin of a copy of Quintius Curtius by L. Quicherat. 


13. P. 80. L. Havet emends Plaut. Aul. 250, Impero auctor <tibi> sum, 
etc. 


14. Pp. 81-86. Biographical sketch of Louis-Eugéne Benoist, by E. Chate- 
lain. Benoist was born at Nangis (Seine-et-Marne) Nov. 28, 1831, and died at 
Paris May 22,1887. After a short sojourn at the college of Fontainebleau, he 
studied at the /nstitution Jauffret and the Collége Royal (1842), entered the Zcole 
Normale (1852), and was made professor (1855) at the Lycée of Marseilles. In 
1862 he was made Docteur és Lettres. His earlier studies were directed chiefly 
to historical subjects; but his habit of thoroughly studying the sources led him 
into philology, to which he finally devoted his labors. His edition of Vergil> 
of which the first volume appeared in 1867, created an epoch in the history of 
philology in France. He held positions successively at Nancy and Aix, and 
in the Sorbonne; and finally was elected a member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions. He published many works, chiefly editions of Latin authors, or critical 
articles on parts of Latin works. He was never willing to publish a work on 
any subject without first examining all that had been written on that subject ; 
and he exercised a wholesome influence on students, by inspiring them with a 
spirit of thoroughness and method. A list of his works occupies three pages 
of the Revue de Phil. The most of them are on Plautus, Terence, Lucretius, 
Vergil, Horace, Catullus, Caesar, Livy; some are on educational subjects ; and 
among them are a Latin-French and a French-Latin dictionary for students. 


15. Pp. 87-96. Book Notices. (1). Virgilii Maronis grammatici Opera, 
edidit Johannes Huemer, 1886; M. Hertz, De Virgilii Maronis grammatici 
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epitomarum codice Ambianensi Disputatio, 1888; and E. Ernault, De Virgilio 
Marone grammatico Tolosano, 1886: all reviewed in a body by Paul Lejay, 
who gives a brief précis of each work. (2). Ch.S. notices favorably Lautensach, 
Verbalflexion der attischen Inschriften, 1887, and gives a list of the most 
important facts presented in the work. (3). A. K. mentions favorably Ad. 
Bauer, Thukydides und H. Muller-Stribing, 1887. (4). E.C. highly commends 
C. Sallusti Crispi, Jugurtha, Historiarum reliquiae codicibus servatae: Henri- 
cus Jordan tertium recensuit. (5). Favorable mention, by E. C., of C. Sallusti 
Crispi Bellum Jugurthinum: Scholarum in usum recognovit Robertus Novak, 
1888. (6). E. C. briefly describes P. Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoseon XIII- 
XIV (edited by Charles Simmons). (7). E.C.commends Cornelii Taciti Opera 
(Dialogue des Orateurs), par Henri Goelzer. (8). E.C. briefly describes A. 
Ed. Chaignet, Essais de métrique grecque: Le vers Yambique. (9). Contents 
of Paléographie des classiques latins, par E. Chatelain. 6e livraison: Horace, 
1888. 


No. 2. 


I. Pp.g7-105. O. Riemann justifies the emendations (some thirty) that he 
introduced into the text of his edition of Livy, XXVII-XXX. 


2. P.105. Note by A. Gasc-Desfossés on the use of gussgue in Cicero’s 
Orations. 


3. Pp. 106-12. Critical discussion of a few passages in Plaut. Aulularia, 
by Louis Havet. 


4. P.112. In Sal., Frag. Orléans, 9,14, Max Bonnet proposes ‘ remissione.’ 


5. Pp.113-17. Jules Nicole publishes a few small fragments of Hesiod, 
found among some Aegyptian papyri. They fall between "Epya 111 and 221, 
and are not without value. 


6. P.xrr7. O.R. considers esse an tmpf. in Cic. Pro. Arch. 8. 


7. Pp. 118-27. J. Loth describes a new MS of Seneca De Remediis For- 
tuitorum, which he discovered at Quimper, and publishes a complete text, with 
critical apparatus, 


8. P. 127. O. R. calls attention to the use of a doubly subordinate clause 
with a seemingly dependent /imal or consecutive subjunctive, as if #¢ had been 
used; as Cic. De Orat. I 167, petebat . . . quod cum impetrasset causa caderet, 
where caderet is not grammatically connected with either the relative or the 
leading clause. 


g. P.128. Notes by O. R. on Plat. Phaed. 63 dand 118 a. 


10. Pp.129-34. George Doncieux discusses the question who the Lygdamus 
of [Tibullus] Book III was. He shows that it could not have been any of the 
persons heretofore proposed: Tibullus himself, Ovid, Cassius of Parma, Valgius 
Rufus, Lucius Messalinus; and argues ingeniously that it was Lucius, the 
brother of Ovid. 


11. P.134. In Senec. (ad Lucilium) 88,17, Max Bonnet suggests detraho 
for desperabo. 
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12. P. 135. O.R. shows that the troublesome /s¢ entrance into the ¢pov- 
reoryjpiov (Ar. Nub. 184) was merely into the yard. He seems not to have seen 
Zielinski’s similar explanation. 


13. P. 136. F. Strowski defends sed = nune vero by referring to Cic. De 
Off. IIT 3, 12, and O. R. adds Ad Q. Fr. I 1, 44. 


14. Pp. 136-37. O.R. shows that not only the abl. (as Madvig states), but 
also the locative, is used of the place from which a letter is written. If the 
noun is not the name of a town, we find de, ex, ab, and once z# (Cic. Ad Att. 
16, 10). 


15. Pp. 137-38. Max Bonnet shows that in Senec. Phoen. 363 ff., stra 
should not be changed to w/tro, as has been done by recent editors. 


16. Pp. 138-44. Book Notices. (1). F. de S. finds great merits and a few 
small faults in the Principles of Sound and Inflexion as illustrated in the 
Greek and Latin Languages, by J. E. King and C. Cookson, Oxford, 1888. 
(2). Albert Martin describes the third edition of Béckh’s Staatshaushaltung der 
Athener. He commends the reviser for abstaining as much as possible from 
making alterations in the great original, but finds the plan adopted incon- 
venient, especially as the additions to both volumes are all printed in the 
second volume. (3). Albert Martin finds J. M. Hoogvliet’s Studia Homerica 
(1885) an ingenious work in some respects, but lacking in critical method. 
(4). A. M. D. finds great faults and some merits in the first volume (Antigone) 
of Semitelos’ edition of Sophocles (5). According to A. M. D.,in the Oedipus 
Tyrannus of J. Holub, “l’ignorance le dispute au mauvais goat.” (6). A. M. 
D. commends F. W. Schmidt’s Kritische Studien zu den griechischen Drama- 
tikern (1888), but points out slight faults. (7). Albert Martin describes and 
praises S. Lederer, Eine neue Handschrift von Arrian’s Anabasis. (8). Albert 
Martin pronounces the dissertation of Wendland, De Musonio Stoico, interest- 
ing and instructive. (9). E. C. describes and commends L. Annaei Senecae 
dialogorum libros XII ad codicem praecipue Ambrosianum recensuit M. C. 
Gertz, 1886. (10). E. C. briefly describes Gundermann’s Juli Frontini Strate- 
gematon libri quattuor, 1888. (11). A. M.D. praises La Bibliothéque de Fulvio, 
par Pierre de Nolhac, 1887. 


No. 3. 

1. Pp. 145-72. An interesting article by Louis Havet on the punishment 
of Phlegyas in Verg. Aen. VI, in which it is shown that vv. 616-20 belong 
between 601 and 602, and the latter should begin Quo super. 


2. P.172. Some examples of ¢¢ non = nec cited by A. Meillet. 


3. Pp. 173-75. An interesting note by Henri Weil on the fragments of 
Hesiod published by Nicole (No. 2, pp. 113-17). 


4. P.175. Note on Arist. Eth. Nicom. I 2 (p. 1365 A 33), by Ruelle. 


§. Pp.176-85. Remarks on some questions of Latin syntax, by O. Riemann. 
I. Unus with the genitive in Cicero. The old rule was that sus is construed 
with the gen. only when it is contrasted with alter (alius), tertius, etc. Some 
grammarians have set up a new rule, that «sss is construed with the gen. only 
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when the szm total of the objects has been indicated in what precedes. Rie- 
mann examines the usage of Cicero, and finds that both rules are at fault, and 
that wus is construed with the gen. of the rel. or demons. pron., representing 
a group of objects that have just been mentioned. The usage of other authors 
(Caesar, Livy, Vergil), however, differs from that of Cicero. 

II. Toto orbe terrarum or in toto orbe terrarum. The author examines a 
distinction suggested by Emile Thomas—that fofa Sicilia means throughout all 
Sicily, while tn tota Sicilia means within the limits of all Sicily. He finds that 
the idea of throughout is nearly always expressed by the simple abl. in Cicero, 
and virtually always in Caesar, Nepos and Livy; while the idea of within the 
‘emits is expressed in either way in Cicero and Livy, no examples being found 
in Caesar or Nepos. In some instances the use of z# with the abl. would be 
impossible, the sense being not #2, but gma, as in ‘sparserunt se toto passim 
campo’ (= fer totum campum). When i# is not used, fous is almost always 
placed defore its noun. 


6. Pp. 185-86. F. Picavet explains an inscription that is important for the 
history of Pyrrhonism. 


7. Pp. 187-89. Critical notes on Plaut. Aul. 720 ff., 808 ff., by Louis Havet. 


8. Book Notices. (1). E. C. describes Vol. II of the Corpus Glossariorum 
Latinorum. (2). A. J. describes Van Leeuwen and Da Costa’s Homeri Iliadis 
carmina cum apparatu critico, 1887, and considers it indispensable for critics 
of Homer, though not free from faults. (3). A.J. describes von Essen’s Index 
Thucydideus, 1887, and (4) Heikel’s De praeparationis Euangelicae Eusebii 
edendae ratione, 1888, and (5) Niese’s Flavii Josephi opera. (6). E.C. describes 
the third volume of Die Handschriften der herzoglichen Bibliothek zu Wolfen- 
bittel, by Otto von Heinemann. 


No. 4. 
This number merely finishes the Revue des Revues, partly published in 
previous numbers. MILTON W. HUMPHREYS. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


In an introduction to NEITZERT’S German Translation (Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner) of Professor HALE’s well-known ‘Cum-constructions,’ to which 
we owe the disappearance of the unsatisfactory phrase ‘Absolute and Rela- 
tive Time’ from some of our ‘epoch-making’ Latin grammars, Professor 
B. DELBROCK has a word of praise for American work in grammar, and 
speaks of ‘Arbeiten die als Muster historisch-statistischer Ausfihrung 
gelten kénnen.’ The only danger is that American scholars will be 
encouraged by such utterances to do statistical work without a clear con- 
ception of what they are looking for, and as one who has made experiments 
in this field, I desire to protest again, as I have often protested before, 
against mere statistic-mongery. To this end I allow myself to reproduce 
here the introduction to a little paper, which for good and sufficient reasons 
I brought out in another periodical. 

“The statistical method has been so much misused since it became the 
fashion that even those who helped to make it fashionable are becoming 
weary of the mechanical sorting of inorganic and insignificant facts, which 
can have no claim either to aesthetic or to scientific importance. What 
points deserve statistical study is a matter that is to be determined by - 
insight before investigation begins, and the preciousness of statistics con- 
sists in exhaustive verification of what was already divined. Whenever 
this line is transgressed one hears the mocking song of Friedrich Vischer : 


Lass ersterben die Aesthetik, 
Lass erbliihn die Arithmetik! 
Schiller, auf zum Heiligtume 

Der addierten Bréselkrume 

Walle feierlichen Schritts, u. s. w. 


In every statistical research in which I have myself engaged or encour- 
aged others to engage I have always discerned, or fancied I discerned, an 
organic principle, and no less in my first published paper than in my latest.” 





The object of the paper to which I refer was to meet a charge of rash 
generalization brought against me by Professor EDWARD B. CLappP in the 
Transactions of the American Philological Association for 1891. In an exam- 
ination of the conditional sentences in the Greek tragic poets Professor 
Clapp undertook to show that the minatory and monitory force of the future 
with e ‘can at best be nothing but an ill-defined and unconscious tendency 
which is not followed with sufficient regularity either upon the positive or 
negative side, to amount to a rule or even a fixed habit.’ Suffice it to say 
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that of the fifty-odd examples cited by Professor Clapp to prove that e 
with the fut. ind. does not differ from the ordinary condition, the vast 
majority, not to say all, have been shown to fall under the regular categories 
of ei with the future ind., and that the principles laid down in my article of 
1876 (see A. J. P. IX 491) remain, not only unshaken, but stronger than 
ever. 





Of this rejoinder to Professor Clapp, which may be found in Zhe Johns 
Hopkins University Circulars for June, 1892, I will not repeat what had to 
be said in vindication of the character of my work, but part of the new 
material introduced has a certain scientific interest, and is inserted here for 
the benefit of those who have not access to the Circulars. 

‘‘That ec with the future indicative is used by preference in a stern sense, 
in minatory and monitory connexions, is evident to any one who will study 
the monuments of the language. The phenomena in the tragic poets [are] 
not isolated. [Indeed,] the whole history of the language favors the theory 
of the stern character of ci with the future indicative. Homer does not 
make much use of the form, it is true, but see the examples in Ebeling’s 
Lexicon Homericum. How many of them fall outside of the categories in 
controversy? Pindar has not a solitary clear ef with future indicative. 
Why should he? What had he to do with menace? How much with 
gloom? Not a solitary clear ei with future indicative, did I say? Yes, 
there is one in his famous fragment on the Eclipse of the Sun (107 Bgk.)» 
and that e: with future is in line with the horror of the occasion. I have 
before me a complete collection of et with the future indicative in Herodotos, 
made by my former pupil, Dr. Lodge.’ Thirty-two out of the thirty-nine — 
examples recorded are as gloomy as one can desire. To be sure one must 
not pop into the text, pick out a gloomy word here and a bright one there. 
The whole situation must be studied, and then Artabanos’ padnréov, Hdt. 7, 
16, 3, will be dismal enough. Thukydides is true to the rule, truer even 
than I thought sixteen years ago, when I made a rough count of the con- 
ditionals in the speeches. Now I have before me a more exact list of all 
the ei with the future indicative conditionals, prepared by my friend Pro- 
fessor Hogue, some 103 in all.? They are not all conditionals. Some may 
be classed as interrogative, some are mere pro forma conditions, but of 


11 32, 13; 32,37: 72,345 109, 7; 109,12; 207, 14; 212,12; IT 11,15; 13, 18; 14, 63 175 6; 
99> 143 121 7 13; III 36,25; 71,17; 73,2; IV 33, 20; 125,16; 163,11; WI 9, 20; 11,10; VII 
9,7; 1089; 11,13; 16y 10; 16 7 133 46,9; 50,8; 161, 17; 172, 13; 200, 16; 236, 8; 236, 15; 
VIII 3,3; 62, 3; 108,11; 112, 5; 1X 2,9; 21.10. (To facilitate reference, the lines of the 
Teubner text have been added.) 

21 32,153 32, 5: 35,3; 36,33 40 3; 40,63 42,13 52,13; 53,4; 68,3; 73,2: 77,6; 80,4; 8, 
33 81,4; 81,53 82,2; 82,5; 118, 3: 12%, 5; 122, 23 124,15 137,23 140,53; 141,23; 142, 4; II 
20,3; 53,3; 64.1; II] 2,3; 12,2; 13,65 14,13 28,13 32,2; 37,33 39973 47-35 56,3; S735 
58,5; 84,3; IV 37,1; 60.1; €8, 6; 83,5; 85,5; 87,2; 87, 3; 120, 3; V 14,4; 26,2; 30,13 
46, 4; 56,2; 57,1; 64,2; 104; 104 (elliptical); 111.2; V1 6,2; 18, 3; 18, 4; 30, 2 (fut. opt.); 
33, 4 (elliptical, Classen supplies d0fw Aéyecv) ; 34,2; 34,5 (fut. opt.); 38,43 40,1; 60, 4; 62, 
1; 69, 3; 20,2; 80, 3; 80, 4 (bis); 6,1; 86,5; 87,4; 91,1; 91,33 914; VII 5,4; 8.13 13, 
13 14,33 42,2; €0,2; 64,13 73,13 WITT 43, 33 45, 5: 47) 13 53,2 (bis); 53. 3; 55,2; 83 3; 
86,7; 91,2; 91,3; 96,3; 109,13. 
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the ninety-odd that are clearly conditional, the vast majority, including 
uéAAw conditions and conditions with verbs of emotion, carry with them an 
unfavorable alternative, and not more than five or six per cent can be wrested 
from the sinister meaning that lies in the form, and which is so appropriate 
to the great tragedy of the Peloponnesian War.”’ 

“Xenophon is true tothe rule. Plato is true to it. The orators are true 
to it. And the later Greek stylists, such men as Dio Chrysostomos and 
Lucian, observe it with remarkable fidelity, and I might fill pages with 
sporadic examples, if it were worth while. Infact it is only the divergencies 
from the rule that are interesting.”’ 





This is not an educational journal, yet nearly all philologians are teachers, 
and no philologian, whether teacher or not, ought to shut his eyes to the 
signs of the times, and among the signs of the times is the success of 
certain school-book enterprises. True, the issue of some text-books is 
explicable on the simple theory that the manufacturer controls a certain 
market, but this does not seem to apply to a series that, for a wonder, has 
not been imitated in this country—the series published by Freytag in 
Leipzig, one of the latest specimens being the third edition of WoTKE’s 
Demosthenes, Ausgewahite Reden. The plan is a large, fair type—too thin, 
yet large and fair—literary and historical introductions in German, histor- 
ical notes, maps, illustrations, indexes of various matters, historical, geo- 
graphical and the like, and not a solitary word of grammar, not a solitary in- 
terpretation of the text. There is,itseems,a decided place for sucha series 
in an educational scheme, and that a surfeit of such grammatical notes and 
such bald translations as load down our text-books should have led to a total 
rejection of the perilous stuff is perfectly natural. The many commentators, 
who are not grammarians, serve, as I have shown and expect to show at 
length some day, to propagate all manner of errors, and a grammatically 
sterilized edition is a comfort. 


With the beginning of a new volume the management of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY deems it expedient to repeat the notice to authors 
and publishers that it does not guarantee reviews of books, no matter how 
important they may be, nor does it undertake to return books that are not 
reviewed. The review department is necessarily restricted in space, and 
quite unequal to the task of characterizing all current philological litera- 
ture. That ‘ Brief Mention’ has practically become a synonym for ‘ Editor’s 
Table’ is not wholly the editor’s fault. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Thanks are due to Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., New York, for material 
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Abbott (Evelyn). A History of Greece. Pt. 2, 500-445 B.C. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1892. 6-541 pp. 8vo, cl., $2.25. 

Autenrieth (G.) A Homeric Dictionary, tr. by Rob. P. Keep, rev. by I. 
Flagg. New York, Harper, 1891 [1892]. 14-+ 297 pp., ile maps. cl., $1.10. 

Carrier (A. S.) The Hebrew Verb. Chicago, Max Stern & Co., 1891 
[1892]. c. ot. 2-+-33 pp. S8vo, bds., 50 cts. 

Dante Alighieri. Hell; ed., with tr. and notes, by Arthur J. Butler. 
New York, Macmillan & Co., 1892. 1§ +435 pp. 12mo, cl., $3.50. 

Davidson (T.) Aristotle and Ancient Educational Ideals. New York, 
C. Sceribner’s Sons, 1892. c. 8-256 pp. 12mo, cl., net, $1. 

Earle (J.) The Philology of the English Tongue. sth ed., rev. and 
enl. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1892. 16+-744 pp. 12mo, cl., $2. 

Engelmann (R.) and Anderson (W.C. F.) Pictorial Atlas to Homer’s 
Iliad and Odyssey, with descriptive text. New York, 2. Westermann & Co., 
1892. 35 pp., pl. obl. 4to, cl., $3. 

Homer. Iliad. Done into English prose by Lang, Leaf and Myers. 
Rev, ed. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1892. 8-+-506 pp. 12mo,cl., $1.50. 

Mahaffy (J. P.) Problems in Greek History. New York, AMacmilian & 
Co., 1892. 24-+- 240 pp. t2mo, cl., $2.50. 

Miller (O. D.) Har-Moad: a series of archaeological studies. North 
Adams, Mass., Stephen Al. Whipple, 1892. 21-445 pp., por. il. pl. 8vo, cl., 
$3.00. . 

Murray (A. S.) Handbook of Greek Archaeology. New York, C. Scrid- 
ner’s Sons, 1892. il. 8vo, cl., $6. 

Sargent (J. Y.) A Primer of Greek Prose Composition. New York, 
Macmillan & Co., 1892. 15-+--167 pp. 16mo, cl., go cts. 

Sayce (A. EI.) Records of the Past. New series. V.5. New York, 
Fa. Pott & Co, 1892. 15-176 pp. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 

Soule (R.) Soule’s Synonymes. New ed., rev. and enl. by G. H. Howi- 
son. Philadelphia, 7. 2. Lippincott & Co., 1892. 488 pp. 12mo,cl., $2.25 ; 
mor., $2.75. 

Xenophon. First four books of Anabasis, ed. by W. W. Goodwin and 
J. Williams White. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1892. 4-+- 290 pp. 12mo, hf. 
leath., $1.65. 

Hellenica. Books V-VII, ed. on the basis of Bichsenschitz, by 
C. E. Bennett. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1892. c. 3-+-234 pp. 8vo, cl., $1.50. 
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Annandale (Charles). A Concise Dictionary of the English Language. 
Blackie. xvi-+-848 pp. Fecap. 4to, §s., 6s. 6d.; bf. mor., gs. 

Aristophanes. The Frogs. With an English version by D. G. Hogarth 
and A. D. Godley. 8vo, sd. Clarendon Press. 28. 

Beame’s (J.) Grammar of the Bengali Language: literary and colloquial. 
12mo. Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d. 

Bendall (H.) and Laurence (C. E.) Graduated Passages from Greek 
and Latin Authors for First-sight Translations. Part 2. Moderately easy. 
Cr. 8vo, 133 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 28. 

Berdoe (E.) The Browning Cyclopaedia. Cr. 8vo, 580 pp. Swan Son- 
nenschein. tos. 6d. 

Bosworth (J.) An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. Edit. and enlarged by T. 
Northcote Toller. Part 4, Section 1. 4to, sd. Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 

Bywater (J.) Contributions to the Textual Criticism of Aristotle’s Nico- 
machean Ethics. 8vo,sd. Clarendon Press. 28. 6d. 

Caesar. The Gallic War. Book 3. Edited by J. F. Brackenbury, 
12mo. /ercival, net, 1s. 6d. 

Century Dictionary of the English Language. Vol.6. Fol. 7 Fisher 
Unwin. 428. 

Clark (A. A.) Anecdota Oxoniensia. Collations from the Harleian MS 
of Cicero 2682. 4to. Clarendon Press. sd., 7s. 6d. 

Cust (R. N.) Linguistic and Oriental Essays, 1847-90. 3d series. 8vo. 
Paul, Tribner & Co. 218. 

Euripides. Bacchae. Ed. by John Edwin Sandys. 3d ed. Cr. 8vo, 
410 pp. Cambridge Warchouse. 128. 6d. 

Medea. Ed. by.C. B. Heberden. 2d ed., revised. 12mo. Clar- 
endon Press, 28. 

Eutropius. Books 1-6 (with omissions). Ed. by A. R. S. Hallidie. 
12mo. Fercival. net, 28. 

Farnell (G. S.) Tales from Herodotus. With Attic dialectical forms, 
selected for easy Greek reading. 18mo, 162 pp. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

Fenby (T.) Dictionary of English Synonyms. 4th ed. 12mo, 270 pp. 
Liverpool, Howell. Simpkhin. 28. 6d. 

Gasc (F. E. A.) Concise Dictionary of French and English Languages. 
sth ed. 8vo. Bell & Sons. 108. 6d. 

Gunasekara (A. M.) A Comprehensive Grammar of the Sinhalese Lan- 
guage. 8vo. Colombo, Skeen. Paul, Tribner & Co. 12s, 6d. 

Harris (Helen B.) Apology of Aristides: Its Doctrine and Ethics. With 
front. Cr. 8vo,104 pp. Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 

Horace. Odes, and Carmen Saeculare. Trans. into English verse by 
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Owing to delay in the transmission of proof and the exigencies of the 
printing-office, Mr. Housman’s article in this number of the Journal appears 
without the advantage of the author’s revision. It was impossible for the 
Editor of the Journal to anticipate the searching character of that revision, 
and this must be his apology to Mr. Housman and to the readers of the Journal 
for the publication of the article in its uncorrected form.—B. L. G. 


more sinned against than sinning’: that the Greek words may 
yield it, either ra épya pou must mean é¢yd, or else merovOdéra paddov Ff 
Se8paxéra Must Mean tnevnveypéva padrAov fh sedpayéva OF, aS SOME 
prefer to put it, merovOdros padXAov i 8e8paxdéros. To state such prop- 
ositions is to explode them, one would fancy ; yet they are enter- 
tained, because critics will acquiesce in solecisms which they think 
they cannot emend: durum, sed leuius fit patientia quidquid 
corrigere est nefas. The correction here, though simple, is not 
obvious, so the editors, instead of resolving to find it, content 
themselves with collecting what they take for parallels; and a 
survey of the collection will suggest that their discriminating 
faculties have been a trifle numbed, as is not surprising, by the 
Gorgonian terrors of their text. 
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I have first to clear the air of matter so irrelevant that I cannot 
even guess by what confusion of thought it is brought into this 
connexion. A common method of forming abstract substantives 
in Greek is to prefix the article to the neuter of an adjective: 
dySpeios Courageous, rd dvdpeiov courage. Participles are adjectives, 
and from them, as from other adjectives, abstract substantives are 
formed by this method: 6apoa» confident, ro Oapcoiy confidence. 
Thus Sophocles at Phil. 674 sq. has 16 vocotv sickness, Euripides 
or his interpolator at I. A. 1270 10 xeivou BovAduevoy his wish; in 
Thucydides examples are frequent, I 36 ro 386s adrov and 6 bapaouy 
apprehension and confidence, 90 16 BovAdpevoy xai dronroy (the par- 
ticiple side by side with another adjective which is not a participle) 
Tis yuopuns wish and suspicion, I1 59 rd cpys(épevoy tis yrouns irritation, 
ITT 10 év r@ StadAdooorre tijs yudopns change, V g rov pévorros stand, 
VI 24 16 émOupoty rov mrov eagerness, VII 68 rijs ywopns 16 Oupotpevor 
Jury. Accordingly, when the MSS of Sophocles give ré roOotv at 
Trach. 196, that, though it makes no sense in its context, is Greek 
for desire; and if at O. C. 1604 they gave what they do not give, 
rov 8parros, that would be Greek for activity. The reader will be 
asking me what all this has to do with the matter in hand; and 
truly I do not know. But Prof. Campbell, in the essay on the 
language of Sophocles prefixed to his edition, adduces several of 
these examples and then bewilders me by proceeding thus, ‘In 
the following instances the action is similarly identified with the 
agent or subject, although a stafe is not described’: here follows 
our passage. Similarly identified! 16 pév émOvpody rod mAov obx 
éfnpeOnoay they were not deprived of their eagerness for the voyage: 
is the action (or the state) here identified with the agent or 
subject? does it mean they were not deprived of themselves? Yet 
Prof. Jebb says the same thing over again: ‘The agent’s activities 
(ra épya pov) here stand for the agent himself... So [my italics] 
a particular activity of a person’s mind is sometimes expressed by 
the active participle (neut.) of a verb to which the person himself 
would properly be subject’; and he quotes Thuc. I 36, go, II 59, 
given above. I cannot even conjecture where the analogy is 
imagined to lie. Is it meant that in Thuc. II 59, for instance, ‘the 
agent’s activities stand for the agent himself,’ and that drayayayv ro 
opyi(spevoy tis ywopns having removed the irritation of their mind 
stands for drayayay adrovs épytfopévous ? I suppose not; and yet, if 
not, what are these quotations doing in a note which professes to 
show that ra épya pov means eye ? e 
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A traditional parallel is O. t. 1214 sq. ydpov rexvotvyra kai rexvov- 
pevov; and though it is not really a parallel, it is nevertheless an 
analogous phenomenon.  rexvodvra xai rexvovpevov begetter and 
begotten in one are words properly applicable to Oedipus himself, 
and not to his marriage, yet to his marriage they are applied; 
similarly, it may be said, rerovOéra and &8edpaxéra, though properly 
applicable only to Oedipus himself, can be applied to his deeds. 
But, in the first place, if you mean to match the absurdity of gpya 
8eSpaxéra, yapos rexvovpevos Will not serve: it asks nothing short of 
yapos yeyapnxws. And, secondly, it 1s no private suspicion of mine, 
but the general opinion, that O. t. 1214 is corrupt. The whole 
passage runs thus: égnipé co’ dxovd’ 6 mavé’ épav yxpovos. | dixdler rév 
dyapoy yapoy madat | rexvovvra nai rexvoupevov. This breakneck asyn- 
deton is accepted, I think, by no modern editor but Prof. Jebb. 
The vulgate is Hermann’s ander’ dyapov, which rids us indeed of 
the asyndeton, but defaces the metre in the process. I have little 
doubt that the truth has been recovered by Prof. Campbell, dindces 
r’ év dydpp yduo (perhaps -ors -ots) wadat xrk. With’ év once altered 
to rdv, the other change would follow easily ; and now the anom- 
alies of diction and connexion disappear together. But even in 
its corrupt form, as I said above, the phrase was not a parallel to 
épya Sedpaxéra. 

Now turning from the attempts to make ra épya pov mean ¢ya, I 
approach the attempts to make memovOdra padXov # SeSpaxéra Mean 
imevnveypeva (OF merovOdros) paddov h Sedpapeva (Or de8paxdros); and 
here again there is confusion to be dispelled. There exists in 
Greek, as in other languages, a catachresis of the participle which 
is well illustrated by El. 1231 yeynOes gpmet Sdxpvoy dupdroy dro. The 
tear does not rejoice: the participle means not rejoicing but 
belokening joy: we render in English a fear of joy. In this 
modified sense participles signifying any mental state are placed 
in agreement with substantives signifying any outward sign of 
that mental state, oftenest with substantives meaning words: Phil. 
1045 Sq. Bapeiay 5 kévos hdrw | ryvd’ ein’, ’Odvace’, xovy bmetxovoay 
cacis Showing a spirit that does not yield, O. C. 74 60’ dv rAéyouer, 
sav’ dpavra Actopew words of a seeing soul, 1281 Sq. pnuar’ 4 rép- 
Word rt | fh ducxepavarvr f xarotkrigayvrd mas evincing anger or 
pity ;* and finite verbs are also thus employed, as at Aesch. sept. 
425 6 xdépros 8 of xar’ dvOpwmov gdpovei, Eur. Cycl. 58 sq. rodoici o’ 


1] assume for the nonce, with most editors, what I think very doubtful, that 
these two verbs are not transitive. 
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duepéxotrot BAaxai opsxpov rexewr. On this analogy épya patwdpeva 
would be Greek for acts of a madman, acts bewraying madness ; 
thus we find dépuy and gpd and éAmid: patvopevgy, Whether épya 
nerovédra will thus have anything fit to be called a meaning I 
hardly feel sure and do not stay to consider, because about épya 
8edpaxdra at least there can be no mistake. dedpaxes and participles 
of that signification are never thus used, because the occasion for 
such use can never arise; and if they were thus used they still 
could not be joined to gpya or substantives of that signification 
except to raise a laugh. yeyndés ddxpvoy justifies épya pawépuera: it 
will be time to think of épya de8paxcora when they find us yeynévia 
ynboovvn. 

Mr. Blaydes quotes pawopévas dyeow from Alax 957 9 pa xeAatyorray 
Oupdy éepvBpite | woAuvrAas avnp, | yeAa 8€ Trois patvopevors dyeow | woAvy 
yéAwra. If this phrase were sound it would be extraordinary, 
although no parallel to épya dedpaxéra: that wants pawopuevats paviats. 
But turn to Mr. Blaydes’ own edition of the Aiax and we find him 
writing ‘The expression patwopevas dyeow has always seemed to me 
Open to suspicion’: ‘mit Grund’ says Nauck. I conceive there 
is a sense in which the words are Greek: the imaginary woes of 
a madman who fancies that he has committed the Unpardonable 
Sin, or that he is an hourglass which wants inverting because its 
sand has run through, are pawépeva dyn woes arguing madness. 
But the participle cannot signify, as the scholiast would have it 
and as the context requires, 8a rjv paviay oupBeBnxdow, the dishonor 
and death of Alax brought to pass by his frenzy. Now, no editor 
reads this verse as it runs in the MSS, for it fails to answer the 
strophic 911 éyo 3’ 6 ravra xwgds 6 mavr’ Hp: they alter rois either 
to rotor, with Triclinius, or better, with Elmsley, to roicde. When 
a verse presents false metre and anomalous phrase together it 
appears to crave an emendation emending both, such as yeAg 8¢ 
roiad iatvdépevds y dyeow | woddtv yéAwra: ye marks the ascent 
from less to greater, as in Ar. ran. 562 Brewer és pe Spt xapuxard 
ye, Soph. Phil. 1296, etc.: 8 is early confused with A, and X: later 
with »: observe that Tecmessa replies 961 oi 8’ ody yeAdvrav xame- 
Xatpévrwyv Kxaxois| trois rovd’. But take this conjecture or leave 
it, pawopevors dyeow falls short of épya 8e8paxéra. 

They quote O. C. 239 Sq. gpywy dxérrav and 977 dxoy Tpaypa 
where dkeay has the sense unintentional which is commonly 
expressed by dxovows. But how naturally dw» assumes this 
meaning, if indeed it does not rather possess it by nature, may be 
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seen from the identical use of the corresponding words in Latin 
and English: Ovid ex Pont. II 1, 16 writes ‘inuita saepe iuuamur 
ope’ a boon not meant for me, and we talk of an unwitting injury 
or an unwilling consent. And still more striking in this connexion 
is the fact that just as Sophocles uses dxw» for dxovows, So does he 
use éxovowos conversely for éxdv: Phil. 617 sq. ofotro pév pddtod’ éExod- 
ocov AaBay, | ef py OéAor 8’, dxovra and Trach. 1123 ois 6’ jpaprev odx 
éxovala. If, then, épyov dxdvray justified épya de8paxdra = epya dedpa- 
péva, Hpaprey ovy éxovaia would equally justify 6 dpacbeis = 6 dpdcas ; 
but, since the copyists do not happen to have soiled our texts 
with this solecism, it will not find defenders. 

Then they quote réy ¢3 mpdrrovra rotyov from Ar. ran. 536 sq. 
peraxvdivdey avrdy del | mpds roy e& mpdrrovra roixov the prosperous side 
of the ship, i. e. the side where the sailors are prosperous. Why 
this is cited, and why, if cited, it is cited alone out of the scores 
and hundreds of passages where the character of a place’s tenants 
is given to the place, I will not try to divine. If this is a parallel, 
the literature teems with parallels: Eur. Alc. 566 sq. raya 8’ ovx 
éniorata | pédabp drwdeiv ob8 dripdfeay E€dvous, etc., etc.: any one who 
cared could fill a book with them. Sophocles himself has a very 
curious instance which I benevolently proffer to the editors, not 
indeed as apposite, but as less strangely inapposite than most of 
their citations: frag. 176 etvaios ein Spanérw aoréyny Exwv a runaway 
abode, i.e.a hare’s form. And finally they quote a phrase occur- 
ring in Libanius’ declamation #:Adpyupos aroxnpvrre, vol. IV, p. 626, 
22, ed. Reiske, AapuBivev, alray, elompatrav, dyeipwy, mdavta eis Thy 
xep8aivovcay mpav Obey dfiay and explained by the Phrynichus 
Bekkeri anecd. Gr., vol. I, p. 39, 27 els ri xepdaivovcay mdvra dbeiv 
snpay’ 1d éx navrds rpdérov Kepdaivery onuatvee Because the pouch into 
which gains are put is called the gain-getting pouch, therefore my 
deeds have suffered rather than acted means... I discern no 
end to the sentence. 

Behold the evidence on which contemporary commentators 
take ra gpya pov for ¢ys and active participles for passive! More 
will be forthcoming, never fear, when the conservatives find the 
text assailed and fly to arms in its defence; and, of course, I can 
no more foresee their next array of parallels than I could have 
foreseen the medley which I have here been trying to sort for 
them. But there occurs now and again, both in Greek and in 
Latin, an idiom which will hardly escape their notice in the 
general ransack; and on this I will put in a word beforehand. It 
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is not frequent, and some apparent instances are, in my judgment, 
corrupt, as O. C. 658 and Ant. 1135; but here are two clear 
examples: Aesch. sept. 348 sqq. Aaya 8’ aiparcecoat ray émipaoridior 
Gpritpeheis Bpépovraz, and Enn. ann. ap. Varr. ling. Lat. VII 104 
‘clamor ad caelum uoluendu per aethera uagit.’ The Spopos is 
not made by the Badnyai but it zs the Bdnyai, the ‘uagitus’ is not 
made by the ‘clamor’ but it zs the ‘clamor’; and yet the poets 
have written as we see. What hinders, then, that another poet 
should write épya 8edpaxéra, though the égpaya is not done by the 
épya but zs the épya? Well, an answer which satisfies me is that 
the one phenomenon is exampled and the other is not. But if 
you will have a reason, I suppose it is that voices are far more 
readily separable in conception from the speaker than are acts 
from the doer. The uttered sound flies away like a thing possess- 
ing a life and an initiative of its own, and so in these phrases it 
comes to be conceived as a cause, when in truth it is only an 
effect. Any one, I think, may convince himself by trial that vo7ce 
calls up in his mind a more vivid and definite notion than decd; 
and however it may be with us, it certainly was thus with the 
ancients. Words in Homer are fledged with wings and break 
loose from the fence of the teeth, they leap on high in Aesch. cho. 
846, they hover ina living swarm round the murderer at Soph. 
O. t. 482. Deeds are not found exhibiting these signs of inde- 
pendent vitality ; and similarly, while cries are said to wail and 
wails to cry, deeds are not said to act. 

One real parallel to dedpaxdra = dedpapeéva I know: Musgrave 
long ago quoted Apoll. Rhod. 1V 156 dpxetdoto véov rerpnére Garda, 
whence it clearly appears that rerunére means rerpnpévo in Apollo- 
‘nian, a picturesque dialect but depraved. The editors of Sopho- 
cles quote this no longer, considering, | suppose, that the fact, 
though interesting, is unimportant. We have not the means of 
tracing how the Alexandrians fell into all their blunders, but here 
one might guess that Apollonius misconstrued some passage in 
the elder literature where rerynéra OF rerunedra gOVerned 6adAXor. 

It is duly*‘noted by Hermann, though recent editors do not 
repeat it, that our text is at least as old as the second century 
after Christ: Aristid. imép rap rerrapor, vol. IT, p. 231 Jebb, vol. IT, 
p. 304 Dindorf, éxetvwy peév yap nal ne — airtoe rd pepos, Tovrwv d€ ove 


puxpdy’ GAAa raid’, as Ey Todor’ ‘ra eott paddoy fh Sedpuxora, 
This piece of evid- t warns the emender to 
presume such e 2 the date of 


in. 
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Aristides. It is nothing strange that the text should already be 
corrupt in the sixth century after Sophocles’ death: Didymus a 
hundred and fifty years earlier found v. 4 of the Antigone in its 
present condition. And it is nothing strange that Aristides should 
accept the active participles for passive without demur: Didymus 
interpreted drys drep to signify drnpév; and Aristides’ contempo- 
raries habitually said dvéwyey 7 dvpa when they meant dvéwxrat. 

Before correcting the error I have one more point to urge. To 
grasp the full perversity of the phrase imputed to Sophocles you 
must remember that he more than once repeats this same idea; 
that to convey it he employs these same verbs or others of the 
same meaning; and that he employs them not as here, but cor- 
rectly. In the immediate context comes 271 maOdy peév dvréSpwy, 
274 id’ dy 8 erracyopy, ei8drwv droAAvpnv: then 538 sq. XO. érabes 
Ol. éradov dAaor’ éxew. | XO. Epegas Ol. od« Epefa, 962 SQqq. @ovous... 
kal yapous xal cupdopas ... ds éyd rddas | qveyxov dewv, 1196 marpaa xal 
pntpga mad’ arabes. Nay, more: the phrase itself is not new, not 
Sophocles’ own. His words are borrowed from Eur. frag. 711 
waOdvres ovdey paddov 4 dedpaxéres, a verse already familiar, already 
mimicked by Aristophanes thesm. 518 sq. xdr’ Evdpimidy Gupotipeda, | 
ovsey mabovcat peifoy 4} Se8pdxayey. Was such jargon as épya memopy- 
Odra padXov 4 dedpaxdra the likelier to please the Attic audience when 
they recognized in it the words of a well-known verse suddenly 
instinct with unknown meanings ? 

I suppose Sophocles to have written 

énalra y epya pe 
werovOdr’ to Ot paddoy } deSpaxdra. 


sexovOéra and dedpaxcdéra are acc. sing. masc. ‘ot pe mewovOdra padXoy 
 Sedpaxcra is the well-known emphatic periphrasis for mérov6a paddov 
h Sd8paxa: J bell you that as for my deeds, I did them not, but 
suffered them. Lest it be thought that ic& creates any difficulty 
in view of ci coe... xpein Aéyeev, let me remind the reader that vv. 
266 sq., alike in the old reading and in mine, are not the apodosis 
to that protasis: the apodosis is not expressed at all, but under- 
stood, ‘quod intellegeres, si . . . tibi exponere mihi liceret,’ 
Wunder: vv. 266 sq. are an independent statement and no part 
of a conditional sentence. ICOl in uncials is hard to tell from 
TCEI, which four letters are those of ECTI with the first and third 
transposed. This is a type of error which I have often illustrated 
but need not illustrate here, because it suffices to cite an inter- 
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change of the same two words from Eur. Bacch. 808 cai pay Evvebe- 
pny roord y, 10 Ot, rp bea: toh Musgrave, gors MS. Since the coe 
of 268 stands nearer than the 8eicavres of 265, I prefer fo to tore. 

Whether the conclusion to which I have been led will seem 
probable or improbable to others I cannot foresee; but this long 
disputation will have achieved its main purpose if it induces the 
editors to think. 


357-360. 
viv 8’ ad tiv’ Axes pvOov, lopnvn, marpt 
dhépovoa; ris o e€jpev otxoer arodos ; 
Hkes yap ob Kevyn ye, Tour eyo cadas 
€for8a, py obx) Seip’ epot pépovaed tu. 


This, too, I fear must be a long discussion, and through no 
fault of mine. The scholars whose names follow have earned a 
title to respect which is not forfeited even by such notes as they 
have written on this passage. But of the notes themselves it 
would be hard to speak too severely. They are vicious to a 
degree which well-nigh protects them from refutation. So intri- 
cate is the tangle of error that I scarce know where to begin the 
task of unravelling it and half despair of making all its convolutions 
clear: the spectacle of such confusion almost dizzies the brain. 
If the argument proves tedious, I ask the reader to lay the blame 
on the right shoulders and remember that making mistakes is 
much quicker and easier work than showing that mistakes have 
been made. The comments to be considered can have given 
little trouble to those who wrote them, but for that very reason 
they impose the more labor on him whose duty it is to examine 
them. 

‘The somewhat vague of xen ye,’ says Schneidewin, ‘is more 
closely defined by pi obyi Seip’ euoi Gépoved rr.’ Here isa promising 
commencement. ov xevf means bringing something, and if it is 
‘more closely defined,’ the words which define it are 8eiy’ é 
dépovod : bringing some terror for me; therefore the explanation 
comes to this, that the words py obxi mean exactly nothing. But 
let us give our editor another chance and suppose him to have 
meant that xexj, not od xevn, was defined by this clause. Then the 
ov of v. 359 is to be understood before py ob) erd., and the sentence 
IS Frets ob xevy, Touréatiy Fxets ob py odyi Seip’ epoi depovoa 1 When 
we have sufficiently admired this row of negatives (od pq ody 
gépovea = dépovoa) we shall desire to learn what function ys 
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performs in a clause which defines an adjective not hypothetical in 
sense, xen. Vain to ask of Schneidewin, for it never occurs to 
him that pj requires explanation: quite otherwise, he sets about 
explaining oti, and this is how he does it: ‘p7 ody, since the 
sense is zon ades quin feras. Compare note on El. 107.2 Mark 
first that this commentator, who undertakes to explain v. 360, 
does not know the contents of v. 359: he fancies it contains words 
meaning zon ades, when in fact it contains nothing of the sort, 
but, on the contrary, frets ob xevy ades non sine nuntio. Secondly, 
if the sense is zon ades quin feras, the sense is nonsense, for those 
words are not Latin. To express the invariable concomitant of a 
recurring event, you never come without bringing, the Romans 
employ guin with the subjunctive, numguam uenis quin feras. 
The particular accompaniment of a single event, you are not come 
without bringing, they do not express thus, but regularly by a 
participial construction such as zou ades nullum adferens metum. 
Would you learn why Schneidewin imports the Latin gzzz into 
the matter? turn, as he bids you, to his note on El. 107. El. 107 
exhibits the construction of py od with the infinitive, ob An~w Opnver 
uy ove Nx® mpopeveiy: ¢thkzs construction has its counterpart in a 
Latin use of guzn with the subjunctive which he there illustrates 
from Sall. Cat. 53, 6 ‘quos silentio praeterire non fuit consilium, 
guin utriusque naturam et mores aperirem.’ Therefore, when we 
encounter jres ob xevy py ob Seipa depovca, we are expected, so 
lightly are our wits esteemed, to accept guzz here also as equiv- 
alent to py od and never to notice that gepovaa is not depew! 
Wunder, too, avails himself of this serviceable guzz: ‘neque 
enim uacua huc uenisti, certo scio, quin aliquid terroris mihi 
afferas, id est, neque enim ad me uenisti, quin aliquid afferas, quod 
quidem, ut fert fortuna mea, non potest non esse aliquid terribile.’ 
First he translates as if the Greek were frets od nev py ody Seip’ euot 
d<pey 1. Then, guzm having served its turn by lulling to sleep 
our suspicions of py ovxi, he proceeds with ‘id est’ to offer us, as 
if identical, a paraphrase in which ‘neque enim ad me uenisti, 
guin aliquid afferas’ translates (into ungrammatical Latin, but no 
matter) the Greek jreis od xevj, and not py ovxi at all. The note 
ends with a reference to O. t. 12 sq. 8vodAynros dy einy pn ov KarotK- 
riper, where py, as usual, is conditional, and the only matter calling 
for any comment is the unnecessary od: a reference, it will be 
observed, not only irrelevant to our text, but also incongruous 
with the pretence at explanation which we have just perused. 
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Prof. Jebb begins by saying that ‘yy ody! ... dépovea explains 
the special sense of xex7. You have not come empty-handed, i.e. 
without bringing some terror for me’: it will be seen that this is 
what Schneidewin probably intended, frets od xevn, rouréorw od py 
oxi @épovea. But Mr. Jebb goes on to do what Schneidewin left 
undone and to essay an explanation of yy. ‘pu ob properly stands 
with a partic. in a negative statement only when py could stand 
with it in the corresponding affirmative statement: thus (a) affr- 
mative: Bpadis gpye py pépwy, you (always) come slowly, zf you 
are not bringing; (6) negative: od Bpadis epxe, py ov dépwr, YOU 
never come slowly, wz/ess you are bringing. Here py od is irreg- 
ular, because the affirmative form would be #xets od (not pi) pepovea, 
a simple statement of fact: and so the negative should be ovy frees 
ob dépovea.’ .Here is another editor who has forgotten v. 359 by 
the time he comes to v. 360. There is no ody qxes: the affirmative 
form would not be jes. What we have is fees od xem: the 
affirmative form would be jres xevn. But commentators engaged 
on v. 360 descry v. 359 half lost in the distance, indistinctly 
perceive an ov there, and imagine that it qualifies Fras. If we 
correct this oversight, Mr. Jebb’s remarks will look very strange, 
for they will run as follows: ‘Here yp» od is irregular, because the 
affirmative form would be frees xevy, ov (NOt pH) hépovea, a Simple 
statement of fact; and so the negative should be frets od cer, ov 
gépovoa.” The negative, of course, should be recs od xevn, hépovaa. 
However, let us push forward: Mr. Jebb is about to account for 
pn. ‘But dringing bad news is felt here as a condition of her 
coming. Hence py od is used as if the sentence were formally 
conditional: ovx« dy #AGes ph ob depovoa.’ I ask whether this state- 
ment of cause and effect really depicts any process which ever 
took place in the mind of man. I for my part have no experience 
of the perturbation of thought in which such things are possible, 
and I will not thus lightly impute it to my betters. You are come, 
and I feel dringing bad news to be a condition of your coming: 
well, I have no difficulty whatever in expressing that feeling: I 
can say ‘you are come, so I know you bring bad news’: nay, it 
would suffice to say ‘you are come bringing bad news,’ frets 
dépovoa Seipa OF Fees ob Kevyn adda gépovoa deiva. It needs more 
proof, though no more is supplied, than the mere word of a 
modern editor, to assure us that Sophocles, because he felt bring- 
ing bad news as a condition of Ismene’s coming, therefore 
employed language which conveys with perfect clearness not this 
sense but another. 
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For, to crown everything, the task before the editors is not 
merely to invest the sentence with meanings which it has not, but 
to divest it of a meaning which it has. frets od xevy py obdyt Seip’ 
€pol dépovoa ms 1S Greek for ‘you are not come empty-handed 
unless you bring some terror for me,’ i. e. ‘you bring some news 
unless you bring bad news, in which case you bring no news’: 
utter nonsense, true, but that is what the words mean; and it is 
useless to yearn that they would mean something else or to make 
believe that they do. 

I have endeavored to display the editorial comments in their 
true futility, and it now remains to try if the passage whose 
corruption provoked them can be amended. Grammarians will 
hardly smile on an attempt to rob them of a bone which they 
have long mumbled in the past and doubtless hope to mumble in 
the future; but this is what I propose: 


kets yap ov Kem ye, ToT eyd cadas 

éforda* py mov Bein’ epol hépovea rt; 
num forte...? Hand Irare easily and early confused, and the 
absorption of this in that leaves ot for the next scribe to alter to 
ovxi. The verb jres is mentally supplied from above as at Trach. 
316 py réy rupavvor ; 


478-481. 
Ol. 7 roiade xpwocois ois Aéyets yew rade ; 
XO. rptwoois ye myyus’ tov redevraioy 8’ dAov 
OI. rov rdévde rAnoas 00; Bidacke xai rdée. 
XO. wvdaros, peAicons’ pnde mpoodeperw peébv. 


‘6s,’ writes Prof. Jebb on v. 480, ‘has raised needless doubts. 
The operator is to fetch water from the spring in the grove (469), 
fill the bowls which he will find ready, and place them in a con- 
venient position for the rite.’ If the text of Sophocles really 
contained this direction to the operator, which Mr. Jebb empha- 
sizes with italics, to place the bowls in a convenient position, or 
any direction to place them in any position, our doubts would 
indeed be needless. But our doubts spring from the fact that the 
text of Sophocles contains nota syllable of the sort. Inthe whole 
context the sole allusion to the placing of the bowls is this disputed 
6%, which, since it proceeds from the lips of the operator himself, 
cannot possibly form part.of any directions as to what the operator 
isto do. We have been listeners to the entire colloquy between 
Oedipus and his instructors; nothing has reached his ears which 
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has escaped ours; and neither he nor we have heard a word about 
placing the bowls. Mr. Jebb, from information privately received, 
knows that ‘the operator is to place them in a convenient position 
for the rite’; but Oedipus does not. Why, then, instead of 
inquiring ‘wherewith shall I fill it,’ does he say ‘wherewith shall 
I fill it ere I set it down’? for the matter now in hand js not setting 
down but pouring out. This is the question we ask ourselves and 
cannot answer, and therefore resort to conjectural emendation, 
Meineke proposing sAnpn 62 and Wecklein, less appropriately, 
mAjoas $68. I prefer a slighter alteration than either, merely to 
cancel @ as a dittography of C: 


rou rovde mAnocas ®; bi8ackxe nai rdde. 


See Ant. 1067 dvridots goa, O. t. QO mpodeicas eipi, 1146 ctwmjcas eves. 
I will seize this opportunity of restoring a similar periphrasis to 
the defective verse Aesch. cho. 124: 


Knpu§ peytore Tay Gyw re ral Karo, 

“Epun xOdme, xnpvtus pot, 124 

rous yns évepbe Saivovas xAvew epas 

evyas. 
The metre lacks a foot and a half, the sense requires an optative 
or imperative verb. Most editors place the gap at the beginning 
of the line, and prefix Klausen’s dpngoy or the like. But the words 
‘Ep yOsue occur again in this play at v. 1, and they commence 
that verse; hence a slight presumption that they commence this 
verse too, and that Canter rightly marked the hiatus after ydmne. 
I propose to write 

‘Eppy xOdne, < yevoto> xnpugas époi. 
The loss of yévorco after y6de, from which it hardly differs except 
in the position of », was very easy: for the locution compare 
Phryn. trag. frag. 20 py p’ dripdoas yévn, Soph. O. t. 957 abrds por od 
onpunvas yevou, Aiax 588, Phil. 773. The conjecture is confirmed 
by the opening of the play, ‘Epp yOdvie... carp yevou po: 
with xiput . . . yévoro xnpvgas éuoi Compare sept. 145 Avxes’ avaf, Avxetos 
yevov orpare@ sai. 
515, 516. 
pn npos £evias avoigns 
Tas as mérovd’ épy’ dvatdi. 
Bothe’s generally accepted restoration of the metre by altering 

mérov6’ to the vocative mémoy Is very properly scouted by Hermann 
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and Jebb: the latter excellently observes on this word, which 
never once occurs in tragedy, that it ‘always marks familiarity : 
there is a touch of household intimacy in it, as when Polyphemus 
says to his ram, xpeé wéwo» (Od. 9. 447). The rival amendment is 
Reisig’s & xérov6’ dvaidj, and I do not doubt that his addition of & 
is a true correction. But there are now two difficulties. The 
first, common to both readings but worse in this, is the word dva:di, 
which Prof. Jebb quite mistranslates in ‘bare not the shame that 
I have suffered.’ dvadjs means not shameful but shameless, and 
the translation accordingly ought to be ‘ bare not the shamelessness 
that I have suffered.’ épy’ dvaidi shameless deeds are words, as 
Nauck remarks, unsuitable to the ignorant acts of Oedipus, which 
were dvdora, if you will, but not dvad;. But when épya disappears 
and leaves 4 mérové’ dvaidy, this 1s too preposterous, that he should 
describe his parricide and incest as shameless treatment which he 
has received: who treated him shamelessly, and how? The 
second difficulty is peculiar to Reisig’s reading: it is the difficulty, 
or rather impossibility, of explaining how épy’ found its way into 
the text. Mr. Jebb’s account is not plausible: ‘gpy’ was inserted 
in the MSS to explain that dva:dq referred to his own acts.’ Scribes 
are not wont to be thus solicitous, and the insertion of épy does 
not effect its supposed purpose. 
¢py’ dvacdy Comes from this: 
« PY 
avadn 

«py are the letters required for correcting dvaé; to the word from 
which it was corrupted by the three errors a for e,« for p, and 8 
for y, the first not uncommon and the other two very easy in uncials. 


4 8 é > a 
pn mpos Eevias avoréns 

a a“ 7] ’ ~ 
ras oas, & mémovO, évapyi. 


The adjective is part of the predicate: day not bare to the light 
the things I have endured. 


527, 528. 
n pntpdbev, ws axove, 
Svcdvupa A€xrp’ erAroo ; 


I think ¢rAjoo grotesque and Nauck’s éezdcw certain; but the 
two readings have the same general sense, and that sense I assert 
to be this: didst thou, as [ hear, marry thy sister? Odcedipus did 
not marry his sister, nor could any such report have reached 
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Colonus: the world rang with the true tale that he had married 
his mother. But to woo this meaning from the text the commen- 
tators exert themselves in vain. ‘parpédev is substituted for parpés,’ 
says Prof. Jebb, ‘by a kind of euphemism: that was the quarter 
from which the bride was taken.’ Renuit negitatque Sabellus. 
Iocasta, I submit, was not the quarter from which Iocasta was 
taken. Nor can | imagine with what aim Mr. Jebb proceeds ‘cp. 
Aesch. Z7hed. 840 otd' dreimev | marpébev eixraia ¢aris (the curse of 
Oed. on his children).’ 

You may obtain the true sense by altering pyrpddev to parépos 
with Nauck, or Aéxrp’ to réxv’ with Gleditsch, or by writing with me 


¢ 9 , 
i warpdbey, os axova, 


’ 4 > >» -» e 
Svow@vupa Aexrp erage ; 


i.e. didst thou wed thy father’s widow? a euphemism which 
would be much praised if it stood inthe MSS. This is the change 
of one letter, tpo6ev for ppodev; and at Ant. 980 the Laurentian 
has marpés for parpés. There was here much temptation to the 
error, for the scribe’s mind would be running on Oedipus’ mother, 
and it might well escape him, as it has escaped a long series of 
editors, that by importing the name he expelled the person. 


720, 721. 
& mdeior’ eraivois evAcyoupevoy meésoy, 


“~ 4 ‘\ 8 “ A) e ad 
yuv got ra Aapmpa raira 8 have ern. 


The above is the Laurentian text and cannot be construed: 
later MSS write de for 8) and so obtain a construction of doubtful 
Atticism: the most of recent editors retain 8; and change go to 
oov, Which is Nauck’s conjecture, or rather the half of Nauck’s 
conjecture. Both alterations are ineffectual, because qaivew does 
not mean what it is wanted to mean. The real signification of 
gaivey én is easy to know, for the phrase is twice, if not thrice, 
elsewhere employed by Sophocles: Ant. 621 rdewov eros mépbarrat, 
O. t. 525 rodmos 3° (rot mpdod’ L) ehavbn, 848 as gavév ye robmros &8 
éricrago; it means to uwtler a saying. But the Aaunpa érn, the 
praises of Athens, are already uttered: the question is, will they 
be made good. Accordingly, the editors for the most part 
explain gaivew as rata facere, and refer with Hermann to Trach. 
239 etxraia gaivov, where, however, ¢aivwy, as in Hom. o 26, is 
simply ropoivor and the phrase signifies making votive oblation. 
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Prof. Jebb, on the other hand, refusing to confer a new meaning 
On datvew, bestows one instead on Aapmpa érn: ‘aivew ra Aaprpa En 
= dalvew ras dperas &:’ ds énaweiobe’: but in lieu of essaying to prove 
this equation, he quotes a parallel to the phrase gaivew dperds, 
which is hardly what we ask for. 

If we accept the whole of Nauck’s conjecture, vi» ody ra Aapmpa 
ravra 8) xpaivey mn, sense is restored; but the following comes a 
trifle nearer the text: 


a y a a 
vuvo opOa Aapmpa raira Bei daivery Exn. 


now it behooves thee to show that this praise is true. For qaivey 
épba see QO. t. 852 Sq. ovrot ror’, dvag, rév ye Aaiou ddvov | paver dixaios 
épOdv ; for dpOa ern, Ant. 1178 & pavrt, rodmos ws dp’ dpOdov fvvaas. 
Often in uncials the curved line of P bears much the same propor- 
tion to the upright stroke as the volute of an Ionic capital to the 
column which supports it, and it needs care to distinguish the 
letter from |: the change of 6 to r I should guess to be intentional, 
though it sometimes happens by accident. 


755-760. 
GA’ od yap éorty raudavn xpuTTrewv, ov viv 755 
mpos Gea marpgav, Oisimous, mecaOeis enor 
xpuwoy, GeAnoas dorv xat Sdpous podeiv 
ros govs narpgous, ryvde ry méALw piros 
einoy’ éraftia ydp° 7 8’ otxot mAéov. 


[icy véBorr’ dv, odca on mada rpodds. | 760 


Strike out v. 760. I do not insist on the fact that Corinth, and 
not Thebes, was properly the rpodds of Oedipus: it is enough to 
note the grammatical blunder of céBo:ro in a passive sense and the 
obviousness of the interpolator’s motive. The sentence 7 8’ otkor 
s\¢oy looked incomplete at a first glance, though the defect is 
apparent only: the sense is ‘speak Athens fair, for she deserves 
it; but Thebes deserves it more.’ gidrws elrdv, like yaipe itself, is 
applicable equally to the courtesies of farewell and of greeting: 
Athens is worthy that Oedipus should speak her friendly at 
parting, Thebes still more worthy that he should greet her fair at 
his return. The meaning is not obscure, but it asked more 
thought than a scribe is commonly willing to expend. As for 
v. 759, it will be retained unaltered by those who can stomach the 
phrase 4 otcos xéks; Others may write exei with Wecklein; others 
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again may prefer a slighter change which the deletion of v. 760 
renders possible, of 8 ofxos mAéov. 


811-815. 


Ol. dredO’, dpe yap nal mpd ravde, pndé pe 
guraca’ éhoppay évOa xpi) vaiew éepe. 

KP. paprvpopat rovad’, od a¢* mpds d€ rovs didous 
of avrayeiBer pnyar’, fv o Aw more, — 

Ol. ris & dy pe ravde cuppdyor Edor Bia ; 


The traditional interpretation of 813 sq., which descends to us 
from Musgrave and Brunck, I present in Prof. Jebb’s words: 
‘These men—not thee—call I to witness; but, as for the strain of 
thine answer to thy kindred, if ever I take thee——’. But hardly 
an editor outside England has let this go by without signifying 
incredulity. Whether such an aposiopesis be tolerable is a 
question rather for the taste than for the reason, so I set that aside. 
But, to begin with, I must ask what in the world it is that Creon 
calls the men of Colonus to witness, for not a suggestion does the 
context afford. ‘Nempe iniuria se affici’ interpolates Hermann: 
so be it; treat Sophocles like an infant learning to talk, and put 
into his mouth the words he cannot find for himself; but now &€¢, 
as Nauck remarks, ‘stort den Zusammenhang’ by promising a 
transition to a fresh subject, instead of which we find only the 
same thing in another form, ‘but as for your language to me.’ 
But these are small matters beside the bewildering absurdity of 
papripopa rovcd’, od ce. ‘ov oé ist sinnlos: denn unmoglich kann 
Oid. selbst zum Zeugen seiner Ungerechtigkeit genommen 
werden,’ Nauck. Had Oedipus even hinted that Creon was 
calling him to witness anything at all? Is it in the category of 
imaginable things that when you are quarrelling with a man you 
should call that man himself to witness how he is behaving? 
Does there exist a notion to which such words correspond? my 
mind frames none. 

I would emend the verses thus; 


? 8 c id 4 
paprupopat gov rovade mpoaOerovus giAdous |. 
v7) > , ee > ’ o 
of avrapeiBec pnpat , ny o €Aw Tore. 


I take these new allies of yours to witness how you answer me, in 
case I ever lay hands on you: that my conduct may be justified. 
If the sentence were oid pdprupes éorwy of dvrape(Be pnuar’, fv o Ow 
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wore it would be exactly parallel to Hom. A 338 sqq. ra 8’ atra 
paprupes éarwy | mpds re Gedy paxdpay mpds re Ovqtav dvOpwrwy | xad 
mpos rod BaotAos drnvéos, ef wore 37' avre | xperd epeio yévnrat dexéa 
Aorydy apivat | rois AAAs. The difference is that in our passage the 
apodosis is not set out in words, but only suggests itself to the 
mind as a sequel of papripopar, as thus: papripopa rovcde <iva pap- 
rupes Sow> fv oa’ d&\w moré. Such suppression of an apodosis is 
common enough: see, for instance, Thuc. III 21 efye pev (rd reiyos) 
8u0 rovs meptBdAous, mpds re TAatatay xal ef tts €Ewbev am’ ’AOnvav énios 
‘the circumvallation consisted of two lines, one towards the 
besieged, the other for profection in case of any attack on the 
outside from Athens.’ The sense of the adjective in mpéceros 
gitos answers to the verbal mpooriBepar pidov: Her. I 69 rév “EAAnva 
dirov mpocbécba, and compare too v. 1332 of this play, of: a» ad 
mpoc67, roicd’ épacer’ eivat xpdros: there is allusion to the words of 
Oedipus just above, 811 é¢p& yap xai mpd rovde; and he has révde 
auppayov in his reply 815. Ido not know that mpéceros is thus 
employed elsewhere, and Sophocles may have been the first or 
even the only writer to use it so; but the use itself is no less 
legitimate than his employment, perhaps also for the first time, of 
the cognate zpov6nxn in the same sense at O. t. 38 mpooOnxy Oeou, 
schol. ovpBovdy, émxovpia. 8 for 6 is not one of the commonest 
errors, but neither is it uncommon: for the rest, cov rovcée and 
rovgd’ ov a¢ are the same letters: I shall guess that their transpo- 
sition arose from the false division a’ od rovode. 


887-890. 
ris 700 7 Bon; ti Topyov; éx tivos pdG8ou tore 
Bovévrotryrd p’ dpi Bopdy écxer’ evario be 
rovd’ émoaratn KoAwvov; A€£ab’, ws i380 To way 


ov xdpwy devp’ n£a Gacaoy fj Kad’ H8ornv Todds. 


For the moéés of 890 Nauck would substitute ¢yoi or else expel 
the verse. The addition of a genitive to the adverbial phrases 
rad’ ydovny and mpds Hdormy is, to say the least, not customary, and 
this particular genitive is altogether inappropriate. Running 
does not tire the foot: it tires first the lungs, then the thighs and 
the arms; but a man may run till he drops and never feel the 
least distress in his feet. Walking exerts the muscles of the feet 


149 Bekker, La Roche, Ameis, Rzach, Monro, Leaf, & MSS. 
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more than running, and even in walking one must go many miles 
to be footsore; but Theseus has never been out of earshot. [I 
think we have here an example of that confusion between a and 
os which Porson illustrates at Eur. Hec. 782, and I would alter 
wodés to ré8a. For doow with an accusative see Porson on Eur. 
Or. 1427, where he quotes Soph. Aiax 40 jfev xépa, Eur. Hec. 
1071 163’ éndéas, and the phrases Baivw, mpoBaivw and éuBaiva réda, 
as well as the passive dogera: in v. 1261 of this play. This reading, 
and not the vulgate, is correctly rendered by Prof. Jebb’s trans- 
lation ‘since therefore have I sped hither with more than easeful 
speed of foot.’ 


978-981. 


unrpés dé rAnuwy ovK errata yxuver yapous 
ovons opaipov ans p’ avayxafay Aéyery 
olous épa Tay" ov yap obv otynoopat 
gov y eis 160° efeAOdvros avéctov ordpa. 


‘eis 1d3’ é£eXO. dvdcrov oréua, having gone to such lengths of 
impious speech... dvdctow ordua agrees with 1dé8’, depending on 
eis. Since ordéua was familiar to poetry in the sense of Adyos (cp. 
O. T. 426), this version is clearly preferable to taking es ré3’ 
separately and dvdc. or. aS accus. of respect,’ Jebb. Preferable, 
perhaps, but it is a choice of evils. I demur to the statement 
that ordéua was familiar to poetry in the sense of Adyos, and there 
is not the least excuse for interpreting it so in the passage to 
which Prof. Jebb refers, O. t. 426 sq. mpés ratra xai Kpéovra nat rodpoy 
orépa | mpornAdnfe: ‘OS Suum uates contumeliae haberi indignatur,’ 
says Ellendt. Liddell and Scott, to be sure, quote, after Stepha- 
nus, several examples, but they are all from Sophocles and all 
false: most of them are correctly explained by Ellendt, so I notice 
only one or two. In O. t. 671 sq. rd yap cov, ob 16 rovd’, érotkripw 
orspa | cdhevdy thy lips are piteous and move compassion in me, not 
his, of course speech would come to the same thing as /7ps, but 
Ellendt has no more cause for translating ordéya by loguella in 
that place than in O. t. 426, 706, O. C. 603, Ant. 997, where he 
rightly resists this rendering. The fragment 844, adduced as 
parallel also in the Schneidewin-Nauck edition, xr\énrwy 8’ érav Ts 
éupavas epevpeby | ctyay dvdyxn, xav xadov dopy ordépa, Means ‘even 
though he carry a specious tongue in his head.’ In O.C. 131 
Sq. ro ras evpapov orépa dportidos iévres, Whatever view you take of 
it, the interpretation which I am combating is quite impossible. 
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‘grdua igvat prO havqy iéva: dicitur,’ says Wunder; and the required 
meaning 1S ody iévres dovqy! Mr. Jebb, with more regard for the 
sense but some violence to the Greek, renders ‘moving}the lips’: 
I agree with Nauck that iéres is corrupt and a word of opposite 
meaning wanted in its place, say zpiovres: frag. 811 ddgony dayav 
oddyrt mpie rd ordua. But to come back tov.981: the interpretation 
Adyov is not more precarious than gratuitous. 
ov yap ovy otyncopas 

gov y eis rod’ ¢£eAOdrvros, avdatov ordpa. 
avdatov orca 1S vocative, O tmpious tongue. ordpa is naturally 
preferred to xdpa Or Aja or the like, because it was in speech that 
the dvooirns of Creon displayed itself; just so at 794 we had 16 ody 
3’ adixra: Seip’ indBXnrov ordpa. 


1016-1038. 
OH. ddks Adywv’ as oi pev cLetpyacpevor 
orevdovory, nets 8 of maddvres Eorapey. 
KP. ri 8nr' dpavpe hort mpooraccets roeiv ; 
OH. ddov xardpyxety trys éxei, ropméy 8’ épe 
Xapelv, iv’, ef pev ev rdmoce Toc’ exes 1020 
ras maidas Hay, auTos exdeiEns énoi" 
el 3° eyxpareis hevyoucwy, odd det roveiv* 
dAXot yap of orevdorres, obs ov pn Tore 
Xopas dvydvres rod’ éxevEwvrat Geois. 
adn’ eEudnyot* yrabs 8 as éxov Exes 1025 
kai go’ elAe Onpavd’ 9 ruxn* Ta yap 8drw 
r® py Oixai@ xrfpar obyt adterat. 
nou dAXov éfets eis 1d8'* ws EFotdd oe 
ov Widdy of3" doxevoy és roonvd’ UBpiw 
nxovra TéAuns THS TapecT@ons Taviy, 1030 
add’ éo 8’ Etw od moros dv Edpas rade. 
& Bet p’ aOpnoat, pndé ryvde thy mode 
évos tonaat pwros acbevecréepay. 
YOELS TL TOUTWY, } PaTHY Ta VUY TE Tot 
Soxei AeA€y Oat yore Tair’ eunyava ; 1035 
KP. ovd€y ov peurrov évOad' dy épeis epot’ 
otxot 8€ ynueis eioduecO’ & ypn moeiv. 
OH. yopoy ameiiea vuv. 


What meaning have the words in v. 1028, xovx ddov efes els 103" 
(al. rad")? ‘Recte Dindorfius,’ says Wunder, ‘neque quicquam 
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tibi proderunt, quos tecum adduxisti. Tum és rdde est és 1d ra 
8dAw Te py Bixaiw xrnpata odfecba.’ These are two eminent scholars, 
but no number of scholars, whatever their eminence, can bring it 
to pass that thou shalt have none other for this purpose should 
mean the same thing as ¢hose whom thou hast brought shall avail 
thee nothing. Schneidewin and Jebb translate the Greek correctly, 
though they are obliged to eke it out with supplements of their 
own; ‘auch wirst du nicht einen andern als Beistand haben fir 
diesen Zweck (das og{ev xrnpara, die Behaltung der Madchen in 
Gewalt),’ Schneidewin ; ‘and you will not have another (to aid 
you) with a view to this (i. e. to the removal of the captives),’ 
Jebb. But the words are false. Creon did have others to aid 
him. He had his guards, in whose custody the captives at that 
instant were, and who afterwards fought a pitched battle for him 
during the performance of the next stasimon. Now we see what 
forced Dindorf and Wunder to their mistranslation; the sentence 
gives no right sense unless it is mistranslated. Nor does Prof. 
Jebb render it any the more endurable by pointing out, what is 
indisputably true, that in the following verses down to 1033 
Theseus declares his suspicion that Creon has an accomplice’ at 
Athens. If the words ‘you will not have another (to aid you) 
with a view to this’ are to mean, as Mr. Jebb apparently desires, 
that Creon will not have the aid of this Athenian accomplice, they 
must be further eked out by asecond parenthesis such as ‘(except 
your guards).’ And, now that the sense has been thus augmented 
by the eleemosynary contributions of the charitable, what triviality 
is this, to tell Creon that in his attempt at ‘the removal of the 
captives’ or ‘die Behaltung der Madchen in Gewalt,’ he will not 
have the aid of this one additional friend. He has his guards: 
one man more or less will not affect the issue. 1 do not wonder, 
then, that Nauck should say ‘xotx doy uerba corrupta,’ though 
we shall presently find that the fault is not in xcot« dAdo». 

Six lines more and I am arrested again. You have an abettor 
in Athens, says Theseus: this 1 must look to, and not let a single 


IMr. Jebb says accomplices; but though the singular number éo@ o7w cannot 
be pressed, the évog gwro¢ of 1033 shows that Theseus contemplates the exist- 
ence of asingle accomplice only. Let it be remarked that évoc¢ gwrvg must 
mean one private Athentan citizen and cannot signify Creon, or it constitutes 
no antithesis to mézv. The worsting of Athens by Creon (or of Thebes by 
Theseus) is not the worsting of a city by one man, but of one city by another 
city. Theseus says that he cannot suffer the public will to be thwarted by a 


private counterplot. 
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traitor defeat the common will: vocis rt rovray do you recognize 
this? Recognize it! what does it, what can it matter, whether 
Creon recognizes or fails to recognize that Theseus must take 
these steps? Mr. Jebb wrongly translates ‘dost thou take my 
drift’: the meaning of voeis is fixed by the alternative 4 pdrny... 
Soxei AehéxOa: It signifies Perceive, recognize as true. And what 
is there is common between this alleged necessity for investigations 
at Athens and ra rore XexOevra dre ravra épnyave ‘the remonstrances 
and menaces of the Chorus, 829 ff.’ (Jebb), that Theseus proceeds 
‘or do you think my views on domestic polity as empty as you 
thought the remonstrances addressed to you when you were 
carrying off the girls?’ No; the question voeis re rovrwy can only 
follow on the utterance of some ethical proposition bearing on 
Creon’s act; such, for instance, as ra ddA@ ro py dixatw xrjpar’ ody) 
owterat. 

And so it did. Since neither voeis rt rovrw» nor xodx GAXov ees 
eis 708’ IS permitted to yield sense by the context in which it stands, 
I propose to find a new context for each by transposing the six 
verses 1028-1033 from their present seat to another. 


KP. ri dnr’ dpaupo dwrl mpoordacets Toeip ; 

OH. 6800 xardpyety rips éxet. moprroy 8’ pe IOIQ 
KouK GAXoy ees eis r0d"* ws efordd oe 1028 
ov Widdy v8’ doxevov és roorvd’ UBpw 
Hkovra TéAuns THs Mapeatw@ans Tavur, 
add’ €08’ rw ov moros dy edpas rade. 


& Seip dOpnoat, pnde ryvde Thy mow 


€vos monoat dwros avbeverrépay. 1033 
- ’ “ ’ 
xwpeiv, iv, ef pev ev roratat Toiad éxets 1020 


ras maidas nuiv, avros exdeiéns epot' 

i 8 eyxpareis hevyovow, ovdev Sei roveiv' 

@Aot yap of orevdorres, avs ov py more 

xopas huydvres tHad' erevéwvrat Oeois. 

ddd’ eudnyod* yobs 8’ as Eyor Exe 

kai a ete Onpavd’  tUxn’ Ta yap bdAw 

T®@ py Oixatw xtnuar obyi od¢erat. 1027 
YOEisS TL TOUT@Y, } MaTHY TA VY Te Got 1034 


Bonet AcdeyOat yore ravr épnyave ; 


‘What do you bida helpless man to do?’ ‘To lead the way 
yonder. And to escort you on your road you shall have me and 
no one else; no one else, I say, for sure I am that there was some 
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one here on;whom you counted when you went to these lengths.’ 
Instead of the Athenian accomplice whom Creon might expect to 
conduct him through Athenian territory, he shall have only The- 
seus for hisescort. Then yopeiv in 1020 Is infinitive for imperative ; 
SO 481 mpoopépeyv, 484 érevxecOa, 490 adéprew, Ant. 151 bécOat, 1143 
porciy, O. t. 462 (El. 9, Phil. 1411) ddoxew, 1466 pereoOa, Phil. 57 
Aéyetv, 1080 éppacba. Lastly, at 1034 the words voeis rt rovrwy ‘dost 
thou apprehend this truth?’ come just where they should. I 
declare, when I look at the new face this speech has now put on, 
I can hardly refrain from unbecoming exclamations of delight. 
The transposition adopted is not the only way to achieve the 
prime end of bringing 1028 into juxtaposition with rorg, and 1034 
with 1027: the verses might be arranged 1018, 1020-1024, IO1Q, 
1028-1033, 1025-1027, 1034 sqq.; but the method I have chosen 
is simpler and seems generally preferable. In 1021 I have accepted 
Elmsley’s slight but very uncertain alteration, jpiv for jpor, though 
I think G. H. Mueller’s atrés jyepov deitns really more probable, 
and I have also conjectured ra maid’ ’A@nvav, the genitive depending 
On rémoior: See Aiax 437 Sq., O. t. 1134 (where I would read rois 
K. rérois, adopting Mr. Margoliouth’s admirable correction of 1136), 
Aesch. Pers. 447. For eéyxpareis in 1022 I should much prefer 
oiryxpareis : I would makea similar change in Eur. frag. 166, reading 
TO papov ai’t@ Tov marpos vdonp’ ee’ | girel yap ovras otK Kxax@v eivat 
caxds (ex... xaxous MSS, xaxés Wagner). 

In v. 1036 Prof. Jebb retains the MS reading which most critics 
now think corrupt; ‘nam sensus non dy sed dyr flagitat,’ says 
Wecklein. ‘But,’ says Mr. Jebb, ‘the vulgate is right. “ While 
here,” said of Theseus, means ‘‘since this is your own realm, in 
which you have force at command.”’ This remark shows no 
apprehension of the difficulty. Creon says that he will not object 
to any words uttered in Attica by Theseus. A coherent sequel 
to this would be that, if Theseus utters such words outside Attica, 
Creon will object to them. But neither this nor any coherent 
sequel follows. There follows, with no sort of pertinence, the 
statement that Creon, when returned to Thebes, will know how 
to act. Perhaps; but what of that? His attitude towards the 
words uttered by Theseus will still remain unchanged; for he 
has made the general statement that he will object to none of 
them. What, then, is the meaning of 8? What is the connexion, 
or what the opposition, between the two predications linked by 
this particle? It is suchas we find in the verse of a modern poet: 
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‘A fool is bent upon a twig, du¢ wise men dread a bandit.’ The 
statement that Creon, when returned to Thebes, will know how to 
act, would follow coherently upon the statement that his freedom 
of action is hampered while he, Creon, stands on Attic soil; and 
this is what Wecklein means by saying ‘sensus non dy sed dsr 
flagitat.’ | 

Therefore Blaydes conjectures ¢y6aé’ dvr’ épeis éué: Wecklein 
and Tyrrell, Pflueg] having already proposed pepmrds évOad’ dy épeis, 
confine themselves to a change of fascinating simplicity, &: for dy, 
1. €. ovdey Sv ov épeis peumroy euot évOade; and they well defend the 
hyperbaton. What discontents me with these emendations is the 
xnueis Of 1037. ‘Here I shall object to nothing you say, but at 
home I shall know how to act,’ ofkos 8’ ciodpecd’ & ypy roeiv, is thor- 
oughly satisfactory : the contrast is between Creon in Attica and 
the same Creon at Thebes. Introduce yneis, ‘but at home I f00 
shall know how to act,’ and you disturb this contrast. Or shift 
the point of view: suppose we had been shown the verse ofxo: 8¢ 
xnueis elodpecO’ & ypy moeiy and told to guess the sense of the verse 
above it, we should never have guessed éya évOdde ovdev pepyopuat dy 
ov épeis: we should have guessed something like ov pev ey rp of 
xopq devos et. And I believe we should have been right. 

For the wisest words on this passage which I have anywhere 
found are Nauck’s: ‘¢v6ad’ dy ist 7” der jelzigen Form der Rede 
unpassend.’ The question is whether the fault lies with év6ad’ dp 
or with the context. Now, if one scans the words to consider 
which look sound and which corrupt, surely what first catches the 
eye is the exact correspondence between ot .. . év6ad’ dv and oixos 
. ++ xnpeis: here, I say to myself, is a relic of the sentence’s pristine 
form showing the lines on which to reconstruct it: the comparison 
is between Theseus at his home and Creon at his. Looking 
round for the seat of corruption, one observes that what most 
obscures this comparison is the emphatic form of the pronoun 
éyoi distracting attention from ov; this, then, should be altered, 
and as little as possible beside. I write 


ee?) ? e 
ovdey ov peprroy evOad dv alpers pevos 


otxot 8€ ynpeis eiadpedO’ & ypi moeiv. 


i. e. you are a terrible fighting-cock on your own dunghill; but I 
too, when my foot is on my native heath, shall know how to bear 
myself with proper spirit. I rely much on the closely parallel 
phrase of Aiax 1066 mpos raita pndev Servdv e€dpns pévos: for 
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the adverbial otdey with peznrdy see too Eur. Ion. 1519 xai 16 yévos 
ovdey pepmrév éo6 nu ride. The words pévos oddéy peurrdy mean 
a rage nowise to be sneered at, that is, formidable. The use of 
the verb from which this use of the adjective springs is found in 
Aesch. frag. 199, I Sqq. Fes b€ Acyvwy eis drapBnrov orpardy* |-év0’ ob 
payns, odd’ olda, xat Ooupds wep ov, | pewwe, man of war though you 
are, you will find the fighting no laughing matter: the adjective 
itself is thus used at Plat. legg. 716 B in a context which explains 
the meaning clearly: the lawless man tmocyay ripwpiay ob pepnthy tq 
Aixn éavréy re xal otxov cai wédevy dpdny dvdoraroyv éendnoe, A punishment 
not to be made light of. The Medea of Euripides plays on the 
two senses of the word when at v. 958 of the play she says con- 
cerning the envenomed gifts ofro: dépa pepmra dégerat (7 vipgyn): the 
scholiast rightly observes rotro durdjv eyee Thy Evvotay, play peév, hy 6 
"Idowy éxdéxerat, St obx amdBAnta airy ra Bdpa, dAdrAa Gavpaorta, érépuy Be, 
hv abry xpurret, avri rou ov yeAdoe rd SGpov ws acbevés, avatpyoet yap a’Tny. 
The corruption came to pass, I should suppose, through the loss 
of the final 5 at the margin and the rearrangement of pévo as éuép; 
though other ways are also conceivable. 


1132-1136. 
xairot ti hove; mas o dv dOdos yeyos 
Otyeiv OeXnoap’ dvBpds, © ris ode ee 
cndls xaxov Evvoixos ; oun Eywy€ ce, 
ovd’ ody edaw’ Trois yap épretpas Bpotay 1135 


et - , 
pdvots ody re ouvradarwpev trade. 


Prof. Jebb writes ‘8poray is changed by Nauck to xaxov, and by 
Dindorf to éuey (‘my affairs’), on the ground that épmeipos needs 
definition. But if the preceding words leave any need for such 
definition, it is supplied in the next v. by cuvradarapeiv rade.’ This 
understates the offence by one half. True it is that éumeipos wants 
defining by an objective genitive, expressed or understood, because, 
in default of such a genitive, it means séz//u/ and makes nonsense ; 
and I with Nauck regard as impracticable the artifice of supplying 
ravde from below, which commends itself to Mr. Jebb. The 
absence of an objective genitive is half the depravity of the 
vulgate: the other half is the presence of Sporay in that genitive’s 
stead. $poray, you will notice, is quite useless: take it away and 
the passage means what it meant before: no reason can be 
invented why Sophocles should add it except to complete the 
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trimeter. Imagine him now, when éymeipos cried for a defining 
genitive,and the last foot of the senarius lay empty for the defining 
genitive’s reception, imagine him not merely refusing it but prof- 
fering in its place a genitive which does not define nor perform 
any office whatsoever except to ensnare the reader in the momen- 
tary delusion that the phrase before him has its natural meaning, 
those who know men. Is such writing reconcilable with perfect 
soundness of intellect? Great wits to madness nearly are allied, 
but not to fatuity. 
Instead of épay or xaxav I would put forward this conjecture: 


Trois raAaima@pats Bporwy 


e a 
pdvots olov re ovvradatmwpeiy rade. 


In the progress of error I should impute yaperdpas to accident 
and the rest to design. | 


IZ2OI—1 205. 
GAN’ Hply eike’ Aurapeiv yap ob Kadov 
Sixata mpooxpy Cover, od’ avrov pev eo 
nagyxew, raddvra 8 ovx érictacGat rive. 
Ol. réxvov, Bapeiay ndovny vixareé pe 


id e 9 ~ 
A€yorres’ Eatrw 8 ovby dros byw pido. 


‘Bapeiay yOovny wxaré pe Singularl breuitate dictum hoc sensu: 
wikare pe vixny Bapetay epol, ndeiay O bpiv’: singular indeed. ‘Grievous 
(for me) is the gratification (to yourselves) in regard to which ye 
prevail over me by your words... dor 1s a bold acc. of respect 
with vxare, suggested by the constr. with a cognate acc., vin» 
vxare, Since the pleasure is secured by the victory’: very bold. 
The plain meaning of the words is not this but ‘ye conquer me by 
mentioning a calamitous self-gratification,’ i. e. the indulgence of 
Oedipus’ angry temper, to which Antigone attributes his misfort- 
unes. But [ have little doubt that what Sophocles wrote was the 
much simpler and apter Bapeiay rn povyyv, in support of which I 
quote the words of Antigone to which reference is made, 1195 
Sqq. ov 8 cis éxeiva, wy Ta viv, drockére | marp@a Kai pnrpoa mH pad’ 
arabes’ | xdv xeiva Aevoans, 018" Cyd, yuooe Kaxou | Oupod redeuTHY ws KaK?F 
mpocyiyverat. | Zxes yap ovyi Bata ravOupnpara | rav cov adépxtoy oppdroy 
ryt@pevos. Oedipus answers ‘Child, ye vanquish me by the heavy 
affliction ye recall; so, then, have it as ye will.’ ‘8 ody: cp. Ai. 
115 ot 8’ ov... | ypew xepi. well, then (if thou must)’: this is Prof. 
Jebb’s reference, which I gratefully accept, though with some 
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perplexity as to his motive in giving it, since he himself translates 
3’ odv ‘however.’ The corruption may have arisen from the loss, 
here as at 360, of TT beside H. I present the conservative garrison 
with the defensive argument that Antigone only, and not Theseus 
also, had in fact made mention of the tnyovy or mjyara. 


1249-1253. 
AN. xai py 63° Hpiv, os Eoxev, 6 E€vos 
av8pav ye povvos, & marep, &’ Spparos 1250 
dotaxti AeiBov Sdxpvoy &8’ sdorropei. 
Ol. ris ovros; AN. dvmep xai madat xareixopuev 


yuoun, mapeore Sevpo TloAuveixns ade. 


‘Genetiuus dv3pav ab potvos, quod pro povwdeis dictum sit, pendere 
creditur. Quod Graecis lectoribus non facile erat in mentem 
uenturum,’ Dindorf. The obvious sense of the words is ‘he and 
none other,’ but ye then means nothing. The sense ‘having no 
man with him,’ as Dindorf says, is not obvious; and ye, if it has a 
meaning, then means that he has women or children or some 
other escort with him, of which we hear nothing in the sequel. 
Hence scholars have conjectured dv8pwy gpnuos (épjyos) OF povwbeis 
or diy’ @dwv. I do but transpose a couplet and add one letter at 
the end ofa line: 


AN. xal pay 68’ npiv, os eoucev, 6 Eevos— 1249 
Ol. tis otros; AN. Gvmrep xat madat xareiyouey 1252 
yvaun, mapeort Sevpo. OJ. TloAuvecnns adc ; 1253 
AN. avdpav ye podvos, & marep* 8’ Spparos 8 1250 
doraxti AeiBwv Saxpvov 8’ é8ouropei. 1251 


avOpav ye povvos yes, he and none other, the common use of ye in 
confirmatory answers. I am shy of praising my own handiwork, 
but if it were a scribe of the eleventh century, and not I, who had 
written the verses thus, I would point out, or rather the editors 
would have saved me the trouble by pointing out already, the 
dramatic merit of this broken dialogue. 


1354—-1359- 
” ’> 4 “ Cj a 
os y , ® xaxtore, oxnmrpa Kal Opdvous Exar, 
ad vuy 6 aos Evvatpos ev OnBats éeyet, 1355 
‘ > A ¢ “ , ° > > 
TCY aUvTOS aUTou maTepa THVd amndagas 
KaOnxas dow cai oroAas ravras dopeiv, 
~ “ b] 
ds vuv Saxpvets eiaopwy, or ev Tore 


3 j& B B LY é - > ’ 
TaUTG € KWS TUYXavELS KGUK@Y €[0t. 
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Of év révm xaxav Prof. Jebb offers only a half-hearted defence 
which will not bear scrutiny. ‘mdvm ... xaxav = wodumdvots xaxois, 
the gen. being added to define adv» more closely. Since sevos 
was a word of such general meaning, the phrase, though unusual, 
seems defensible. Cp. such phrases as dugoicrev aévay | &0d’ (Ph. 
508), rdvev | Aarpevpar’ (Tr. 356), deOd’ dydvwy (ib. 506).’ Well, to 
begin with, however general the meaning of mévos may be, the 
meaning of xaxcd is more general still, and xaxé», therefore, is a 
singularly useless word for defining wéym more closely. Secondly, 
by way of defending a phrase in which the meaning of mévos is 
said to be so general that it wants another word to define it more 
closely, it is rather injudicious to quote two phrases in which the 
meaning of mévos is so little general that it is used to define more 
closely the meaning of another word. 

Reiske would alter 7éym to 8véo, Martin to «Adve, Bergk to rérpo: 
the first alone procures good sense, and it has no plausibility. 
Mr. Wecklein’s conjecture 6ér’ ¢y xaxav | ratra BeBnxads rvyxdvets xrv- 
Savig exhibits vividly the distress, the cAv3dsoy xax@y, in which that 
accomplished critic is plunged. Mr. Tournier proposes dxw» for 
xaxoy: this is the easiest of changes, and if dkw» stood in the MSS 
it would be zealously defended by those who now defend xaxav. 
Critics who study to think as the ancients thought would object 
that dewey imports a notion irrelevant to the speaker’s theme. 
That Polynices could not help his plight is true, but not to the 
purpose; and the classics, unlike the moderns, are careful to 
eschew such details as divert attention from the main concern. 
It would not be much use to urge these considerations if dxw» were 
the MS reading, but since it is only a conjecture, they will 
probably be entertained. I believe the true text is this: 

Or’ ev méva 
TauT@ BeBnxas rvyxdves To wy €pol. 
towy has nothing to do with dv, nor rvyxavers With BeBnxas: the 
words rvyyaveis tow cuoi mean eadem sortiris atque ego: see El. 
532 ovx icov xapoy éuoi. IC@N was mistaken for KOON and then 
expanded to KAK@N. The same error has come to pass at 
Aesch. sept. 945, where Weil restores mixpos 8€ ypnuater icos datnras 
“Apns dpayv rarpwav TiOets adaby for xaxds. 


1472-1474. 
Ol. & maides, Fret rod" én’ avdpt Oéacaros 
Biou redeuty, xovxér’ xr’ atoarpodp. 
XO. és olvOa; To 8€ cvpBaruyv exes ; 
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So L, quinarius pro senario: most other MSS complete the 
trimeter by inserting rovru, some before ro dé, some after. Her- 
mann pointed out the fact, which his successors neglect to notice, 
that Suidas has 1r@ rotro cupBaday Exes’ travrdv r@, Te TovTO Kpives, 
TOUTE€OTL, Tivt TEKUNpiw vonTas Kat Groyagdpevos In a place where the 
alphabetical order shows that r@ 8¢€ rotro xrA. was his original 
reading. This agreement of Suidas with sundry of our MSS 
might seem to render the vulgate rq 3€ rovro cvpBadav éxers SECure 
in spite of L. 

But it is to be remembered that L is probably older than 
Suidas. These phenomena havea parallel in Ant. 1037. Some 
of our MSS read éprodare rév mpds Sapdewv | FAexrpov, and so does 
Eustathius twice over, pp. 368 30, 1483 27. But neither rév fArex- 
rpoy NOY mpés Sapsewy Can possibly be imputed to Sophocles. L 
offers ra rpocdpdewy, whence Mr. Blaydes elicits rad Sapdewv: this 
excellent emendation we all accept, undeterred by the consent of 
other MSS with Eustathius. Here too, in spite of Suidas, L must 
be considered. For, in the first place, there is no apparent reason 
why rovro should disappear. Secondly, one of the tokens which 
oftenest enable us to expel from a classical text a word which has 
no business there is that the MSS which combine to offer it will 
disagree in placing it. Here this token is present: half the MSS 
which have rovro place it after ofz6a, half after ro 8é: the best MS 
omits it: away with it, say I, for a metrical correction. 

Dindorf adds mdrep at the end of the verse, which he assigns, 
perhaps rightly, to Antigone. I would suppose an easier loss. 
n is confused with v and a with 8 more times than can be told; no 
wonder, then, if auz8 absorbed onpa. 


mas otc6a; To dé <onpa> cupBudrcy éyxets ; 


by what means hast thou interpreted the sign? the thunders and 
lightnings, to wit: 1511 SQ. airoi Geol xipuxes ayyéAXovai pow | Wevdorres 
ovdey onuUdtTwry mpoxeyevwr. To which passage we will next proceed. 


I5SIO-I515. 
OH. 10 8’ exmémetoat row pdpou rexpnpia ; 
OI. abrot Geoi xnpuxes ayyéAAovai pos 
Wevdorres ovdev anputwy mpoxetpevar. 
OH. mas elras, & yepate, SnAovaGae rade ; 
OI. ai moddai Bpovrat dtareXcis ra TroAAG Te 


oTptavta xetpos THs avtxntrouv BéAn. 
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The nominatives Sporrai and @eAn are anacoluthic, but the passage 
is not to be deemed corrupt on that account: see O. t. 740 sqq. 
rov 8€ Adtov dvow | riv’ érvxe, ppate, riva 8’ dephy FBns Exwv ; | 10. peyas, 
xvoater dprt Nevxarbes napa, O. C. 15008qq. ris ad map’ ipay Kowes nyeirat 
atumos; ... pn tis Aids Kepavvds fF Tis ouBpia | yadal’ émppdgtaca; I 
quote these passages to show that no such alteration as Reiske’s 
8nArover for ai roAAai is demanded by grammar. Inferior MSS and 
most editors read ai roAAd: | prefer the text of L. It contains a 
false quantity, true; but there are worse things on earth than 
false quantities, and the vulgate reading of this verse is one of 
them. The unusual order of words for ai moAAa dtaredeis Bpovrai is 
successfully defended by Prof. Jebb. But averse in which moAAd 
comes twice over—first as an adverb meaning very and then as an 
adjective meaning many—is a verse which I, who am not one of 
the world’s greatest poets, should be ashamed to set my name to; 
and to find Mr. Jebb saying ‘the reiterated moAAd is effective’ would 
be astounding if one had not often observed that a conservative 
critic writing for a conservative public is apt to grow careless how 
he defends a text which most of his readers are willing and even 
eager to accept without any defence at all. However, I put this 
question by and content myself with pointing out the simple fact 
that woAAa diaredcis iS not Greek. modAa Sewvoi, moAda poxOnpds, wreioTa 
pepo, mé\\’ dexwv, Mr. Jebb’s examples, are all correct and all inap- 
posite. Cleverness, misery, folly, reluctance, are conceptions 
admitting the notion of more and less; and a man can be clever, 
miserable, foolish, or reluctant, in the positive, the comparative, 
or the superlative degree. But either a thing is daredés or it is 
not Saredds, and when a thing is daredés no other thing can be 
more diaredés than it: there are no degrees of the quality; and 
moda dtaredns iS nO more Greek than multum perpetuus is Latin. 
When Mr. Jebb translates ‘the long-continued thunderings’ he is © 
deceived by an idolon fori residing in the English word continued. 
Long-continued means long-protracted; but darekns does not 
mean protracted: it means uninterrupted, and modda dtaredeis WOUld 
mean very much uninterrupted. Which being ridiculous, I 
propose this substitute : 


Atai re Bpovrat dtareAeis ra ToAXd re 

mw péyavTa xepos THs avixntou BeAr. 
See 95 Bpormy rw’ 9 Atos oéAas, 1460 SQ. Atds mrepwros Ade p’ adrir’ 
dferat | Bpovry mpds “Aidnv, I502 Atos xepavyds. Let the TAI of 
AIAITAI be absorbed by the IAI, and then Al of AIAI by the 
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Al, ai Bpovrai remains, and some ane inserts roAAai, suggested by 
the woAAd at the end of the verse. 

In 1515 I have altered or to @, orpéwarra tO mpéyravra which shone 
forth: for the form see Plut. Charm. 158 C. orpéyarra is not 
defended: the vulgate is, or was till lately, Pierson’s orpdwavra, to 
which it is objected that the Attic form is dorpdrrow and that orpdarre 
occurs no earlier than Apollonius Rhodius. ‘In cases of this 
kind,’ pleads Mr. Jebb, ‘we should always recollect how incom- 
plete is our knowledge of the classical Attic vocabulary, and allow 
for the likelihood that the learned Alexandrian poets had earlier 
warrant for this or that word which, as it happens, we cannot trace 
above them. With dorpdnrw and orpdrra, Cp. dareporm and creporn, 
doraipo and ozaipw, doradis and cradis, dorayvs and orayus, and 
many other instances in which the longer form and the shorter 
both belong to the classical age.’ This is ignoratio elenchi: we 
are not concerned with the classical age, but with the dialogue of 
Attic tragedy. The classical age extends from Homer to Demos- 
thenes, and includes Herodotus and Pindar; and even when we 
know a word to have been used in the classical age, we do not on 
that account admit it into tragic senarii. orpdrrw we do not know 
to have been so used; only we are encouraged by Mr. Jebb to 
hope that it was, because it would be unlucky for Pierson’s con- 
jecture if it were not. Mr. Jebb’s examples are unhappily chosen : 
as for doreporn and orepomn, neither of them is Attic; domatp is 
Attic, but omaipw is not; there is no evidence that doradis and 
oragis are both Attic; orayus is Attic, but the only ground for 
thinking dorayvs So appears to be the grammarian at anecd. Bekk., 
Pp. 453 27, who supports his statement by a quotation from the 
illustrious Athenian poet Homer. orpawavra therefore being 
highly improbable, some recent editors adopt Forster’s oxnparra, 
which has much less palaeographical likelihood. Mr. Jebb further 
remarks, with some truth, that ‘the thought is of the lightning- 
flash breaking forth as a sign in the sky (@A¢ye, 1466), rather than 
of its descent on earth.’ On the other side Nauck observes with 
equal justice that ‘BédAos oxjyav dem Sprachgebrauch besser ent- 
spricht als Bedos dorpayayv.’ It will be seen that mpéyarvra escapes 
both these objections. 


1744-1747. 
AN. poyos €xet. XO. kat mapos emeiyer. 
AN. tore pev dopa, tore 8’ Umepbev. 
XO. peéy' dpa rédayos éAaxerny Tt. 
AN. aial, mot pevopev, ® Zev; 
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Prof. Jebb thinks that ‘réeAayos, without xaxav, or the like, is 
excused by the familiarity of this metaphor in Greek.’ This I do 
not concede; but it is here superfluous to discuss the question, 
because even the presence of xaxav, or the like, would not redeem 
so incongruous an expression as wéAayos Aayxavw. The metaphor 
mé\ayos xaxav, aS Mr. Jebb says, is familiar, but it is familiar in 
another guise than this: Aesch. Pers. 433 sq. xaxav 87 méAayos 
~ppwyev peya | Mépoas, Supp. 470 Sq. drys 8’ dBvccov méAayos ob par’ 
eSropov | 163’ €o BEBnxa, xovdapod Atpny caxav, Eur. Hipp. 822 sqq. 
xaxay 8’, & rddas, wéAayos elaopw | rocovtoy Sore pymor éxvetoatr madi, 
H. f. 1087 sq. ri raid’ FyOnpas &8" imepéras | tov cov, kaxav 8€ médXayos 
és rd8 #yayes; Men. arreph. 1 5 sq. ddnOwov | eis wéAXayos atrév 
¢uBaXeis yap mpaypdrav : SO t0O méAayos mAovrov, Pind. ap. Athen. XI 
782 D medaye 8’ év rodvxpicoto mAovrov | mavres ica (fort. tcov) veoper 
yevd mpds dxray. Small warrant here for the phrase you have 
gotten a great sea! Aeschylus at sept. 690 sq. writes irw xar’ 
ovpoy xipa Koxvrod Aaxdv | PoiBw orvynbév may rd Aaiov yévos, 1. e. With 
hell for its portion to dwell in, and so Homer O 190 éAaxow rroduqy 
dia vaéverv aici, but that is not to the purpose. This verse of 
Sophocles I would emend 


oy w+ s 9 s 
pey dpa wévOos éAXaxerny Tt. 


Sophocles has révOos Aayxdvw at frag. 598 1 and péeya wévOos at Aiax 
616: the latter occurs also at Aesch. cho. 300 and seven times 
over in Homer. The eday of the corrupt reading may be an 
anticipation of the following eday; but I incline rather to derive 


méXayos from 
AAT OC ; 


TTE NGOC 


i.e. the gloss “Ayos mistaken for a correction of -»6os to -Aayos. I 
do not find rév6os explained by dyos either in Hesychius, who has 
wévOos’ aupdopa, Ophvos, Aumn, Or In the Byzantine lexicons; nor in 
the tragic scholia have I met anything nearer than Eur. Hipp. 138 
xpunr@ wévOec’ avi rou ind tis adhyn8dvos xa ris vdcou Tis KpuTTis. 
But the possibility of such a gloss may be shown as follows. 
Hesychius has dAyos* révos, révOos. At first you might think that 
révos is not likely to be explained by dAyos when dyos is explained 
by révdos. But observe that Myos is also explained by mévos: now 
turn to mévos and you find it explained by dAyos: the article runs 
sdévos’ GAyos, évépynua oduyns. Nothing forbids, then, that dyos, a 
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common word in late as in early Greek, should be similarly 
employed as a gloss to rév6os. It is a trifle, yet perhaps worth 
mention, that the verse now tallies precisely, which formerly it 
did not, with the accepted reading of the strophic line 1734 dye pe 
kal tér’ émevdpttov. 


Lonpon, February, 1892. A. E. HOUSMAN. 


II.—VERBALS IN -toz IN SOPHOCLES. 


INTRODUCTION.! 


Comparative philology shows that one of the oldest suffixes 
used by our Indo-European family of languages was -/o or -Za. 
This ending could be either primary or secondary. As a primary 
ending it was very commonly used in forming participles and the 
like from verbs. In Sanskrit we find the ending -éa side by side 
with -za, forming the so-called ‘perfect passive participle’; simi- 
larly in Latin the ending -tus is used. In Greek these forms are 
no longer participles, but—a fact which makes their nature more 
complicated and hence more interesting—‘verbal adjectives,’ in 
some of which we see the participial nature still asserting itself 
through the ¢ime-force of the verbal; in others the verb-nature 
has so far died out that the verbal is quite timeless. It is just this 
time-force of the verbals which will form the basis of the three 
classes into which we shall divide the examples to be cited, viz. 
Ist. those referring to fast time (prior act), 2d. those referring to 
present time (contemporaneous act), 3d. those referring to future 
time (subsequent act). Not alone the éense, but also the vovce, 
and even the mood, of the verb we shall see to be reflected in the 
verbal. Itis established that the passzve, neuter and middle voices 
are seen in these verbals. As tothe active (i. e. transitive) voice 
we shali attempt to speak more fully below: suffice it to say that 
this use is foreign to the language of Aischylos. The neuter force 
of the verbal arises either out of the neuter or the middle voice of 
the verb from which the verbal is derived. As tothe mood, the 
verbal is quite parallel with the verb, exhibiting forms stating a 
fact (cf. the indicative), as well as those expressing a mere fossz- 
bility or wish (cf. optative and subjunctive). It is the verbals in 
réos which denote what ought to or should take place (cf. impera- 


' The following notes on the Sophoclean use of the adtectiva verbalia consti- 
tute a second paper on the subject of the use of the Verbals in the Tragedians : 
the first was entitled ‘“ De Adiectivorum Verbalium -ro¢ terminatione insignium 
usu Aeschyleo,” diss. inaug. Leipzig,1889. This second introduction, though 
nat radically different from that on pp. 1-3 of the first paper, is here inserted 
for patent reasons. 
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tive). There are something over 400 different formations in 
Sophocles, ending in -ros, which are, with more or less probability, 
derived by different authorities from verbs: less than a hundred 
of these are stmp/licia, the rest being syntheta and parasyntheta. 
These Sophocles has used in the Jasszve sense something less 
than 220 times, modal about 150 times, zeuter 60 times; active- 
transitive, more or less seriously doubtful, are some seven cases ; 
inexplicable fragments number about 18, composita possessiva 23, 
nomina 24, of doubtful etymology 24, and textually uncertain 15, 
‘instrumentalia’ 51. These approximately accurate statistics are 
given for what they are worth. Verbal adjectives can be used 
either attributively or predicatively (but cf. Brugmann, Grundriss 
der vergleichenden Grammatik, II, p. 214). Although both the 
merely passive and the modal significations are quite old—both 
being seen in Homer, and indeed some even doubt which is the 
original force of the verbal: in Plato the greater number of these 
verbals shows the moda/ force—yet other circumstances go to show 
that the passive force was, on the whole, the commoner, not only 
in Sophocles, but also, e. g.,in Aischylos; and in Attic inscriptions 
verbalia in -ros never have the modal force, which is in the 
Homeric language much rarer than the merely passive. As to 
the form of these adjectives: like other adjectives, they can 
appear in the comparative and superlative degrees; cf. xarapars- 
rarov, O. R. 1344. Three interesting questions concerning the 
form of the verbals present themselves here: 1st. From what part 
of the verb are these verbals formed? 2d. What laws govern 
their accentuation? 3d. What of their motio? We shall not 
pretend to make a special investigation into each of these points, 
not a one of which has yet been satisfactorily discussed. Con- 
cerning the etymological formation of these adjectives, cf. Gross, 
Specimen disputationis de adiectivis verbalibus in -ros et -reos 
exeuntibus, Marienwerder, 1839, p. 2 ff., and H. Moiszisstzig, 
Quaestiones de adiectivis graecis, quae dicuntur, verbalibus, part 
1, Conitz, 1844, p. 5 ff. Gross shows that by far the majority of 
the verbals in -ros and -réos is derived from the stem of the verb 
as seen in the perfect passive. The second perfect is taken as the 
basis in airéparos: not a few follow the second aorist (active or 
middle), e. g. dameros, véopros, avornros x. tr. 4. Only one example 
is quoted, rpannreov, which assumes the aor. II pass. as its stem: 
ampiaros Carries us back to the first aorist middle, and dddyreros, 
Gudyeros, Suvards and many others are formed on the present stem. 
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Not a few forms follow the analogy of a perfect stem which does 
not exist, but could exist, e. g. Ovmrés. ‘Apibperros, dmavoros, dei- 
pynotos, evpynoros, ypnoros, dmdactos, Statperos, ¢fatperos and many others 
are referred to the stem as seen inthe /aor. pass. The future 
stem is seen in oicrés and oioréos and others. From page 7 on 
Gross discusses those many adjectives “‘quae quum vel ipsa 
supposita tempora nullam usu frequentatorum temporum habeant 
rationem, omnes leges despernere videntur.” It has zof been 
proved that the meaning of the adjective has been influenced by 
the particular tense-stem from which the verbal has been derived, 
hence this question does not strictly pertain to the subject under 
discussion. As, however, Greek grammars are so very misleading 
—or else silent—on this point, it should be alluded to in passing. 
More vital for us is the second question—concerning the accentu- 
ation of the forms—with which also the third is connected. 
Grammarians (cf. e. g. Lobeck, Paralipomena grammaticae grae- 
cae, pp. 455-98; Moiszisstzig, |. 1., I, p. 13 ff.) tell us that, as a 
tule, these adjectives, when stmplicia, are oxytoned and have 
three endings (cemrds, cerry, cerrov); when, however, composita 
they have the recessive accent, and only two endings (yadxnAaros, 
xaAxnAarov). But as to the derivatives Chandler is quite in despair: 
“In fact, however” (he says, Greek Accentuation’, §529), “these 
words are in such a state of confusion, that no rule can be 
depended on, and all must be left to observation,” and after citing 
numerous Greek authorities, he cites Lobeck, |. 1., and closes thus 
(§530): ‘His (Lobeck’s) researches prove that these words have 
been brought into such incredible confusion that it would be quite 
useless to attempt the construction of a more precise rule than 
that given above.” ‘It is clear,” he says, §427, “that scribes did 
not know how to write many of these verbals.’”’ We shall not 
even tabulate Sophocles’ use of the verbals, in respect to their 
accentuation and motion. Suffice it to say that in Sophocles, as 
in Aischylos, the rule of accentuation is quite rigidly observed, 
that of the moftio less strictly. But we must not accept a very 
widespread theory, which invites our belief all the more from 
being supported by such names as Lobeck (cf. Paralipomena, p. 
478) and Gottfried Hermann. We refer to the ‘law’ that para- 
syntheta are oxytoned when modal, but show the recesszve accent 
when merely passive; 6 g. dcadures = modal : ddAvros = passive. 
Now, this rule is not observed with any degree of strictness in the 
older language (cf. George Curtius, Das Verbum’, IT, p. 389), and 
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while many adjectives seem to conform to it, yet the rule, as a 
rule, has been given up long since: “and this rule,” says Chand- 
ler, 1. 1., §531, note 2, “holds of very many words, but the excep- 
tions and variations are countless and bewildering.” We should 
rather derive d&adurés from d:adva, it being accented as a simplex, 
but d&ddvros from dda +Avrds. The following asstve parasyntheta 
are oxytoned in Sophocles: arworés (Al. 1019), éproAdnrés (Phil. 
417), éwaxrov (Ai. 1296, Tr. 259), mpocgpbeyxros (Ph. 1067), 
dvacraoros (Ant. 1186), 8satperoy (Trach. 163), éraxrés (O. C. 
1525, Ir.491). Modal parasyntheta not oxytoned are dnénrrvoros 
(O. C. 1383), €umAnnros (Al. 1358), dmaporoy (Ant. 388), ééa- 
ytora (O. C. 1526). Cf. Westphal, Method. Gramm. der gr. 
Sprache, I’, p. 169 ff. Another ‘crux’ in the formation of these 
verbals is the much-talked-of s¢gma, which often appears thrust 
in between the stem of the verb and the ending -ros; cf. Wex, ad 
Ant. 29; Reisig, O. C. 1564; Lobeck, Ai. 704; Jebb, Appendix 
to O. R., p. 225; Curtius, Das Verbum’, II, p. 389 ff.; M. I., p. 9. 
Both the Sanskrit and the Latin participles show not infrequently 
a ‘connecting vowel’ z before the ending: in Greek, instead of 
this connecting vowel, the consonant a is often seen between stem 
and ending. Gottfried Hermann suggested the rule that those 
forms without the « were merely passive, while those with the o 
were modal. But even Hermann’s statements of this rule are 
contradictory, or at least inaccurate, for he says (O. R. 362) 
“‘~yords Enlm 2otum, yrwotds eum, gui potest nosci significat,” while 
in the note to O. C. 1362 we read “‘xAauros proprie est defletus, 
deinde autem ad exemplum aliorum verbalium, lacrimadilis ; 
kAavoros autem /acrimandus, 1. e. quem convenit defleri’”! It was 
of this rule that Moiszisstzig exclaimed (I, p. 9) “Sententia duo- 
bus vel tribus exemplis faulta, sexcentis refutatur, et vir summus 
ipse (= Hermann) in verba sua leviter fortasse effusa profecto 
non iuraret.”” Eustathius repeatedly states that there is no differ- 
ence in meaning between yooroy and yvwrdy, dyvworoy and dyvwrop, 
save perhaps that the forms with a are the later of the two; cf. 
pp. 687, 30 f.; 400, 24 f.; 1450, 62 f.; 384, 4 f. Cf. Suidas s. v. 
Gécwra: céeowrat kai Teowpervos oi madatoi dvev rov a. xni BreCwopevor 
gnat Oovxvdidns’ oi be vewrepor oeET wo pat, én’ evioy 8 dries mapaXeirovat 
roa, kexXetpevoy, mempnpevov. Cf. Walz, Rhet. Graec. IV, pp. 2-3. 
The readings of the manuscripts are little to be trusted, being 
themselves contradictory and unreliable; cf. Wex, Antig. 29, 
where, by a single example, we see how hopelessly confusing the 
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MS authorities are: similarly Reisig,O. C. 1564. That the metre 
influences the poet in the choice or rejection of the sigmatic form 
in not a few instances is not to be denied, as e. g. in the case of a 
penultimate short vowel : if, however, the penult is long, the o, of 
course, does not affect the metrical length of the syllable; and 
even in such cases the usage appears to be entirely arbitrary. 
After reading Lobeck’s note of over nine pages to Ajax, v. 704, 
one feels that it is utter folly to attempt anything more thana . 
rehearsal of the numberless difficulties which even a Lobeck met 
in discussing so hopelessly complicated a question. He has 
shown that many cases are simply inexplicable, while others owe 
their « to the presence of this consonant in the perfect or aorist 
passive: where the perfect or aorist forms are themselves variable 
—appearing now with, now without the o—a corresponding vari- 
ableness is to be expected in the verbalia. He even extends the 
examination of this sigma to the zouns formed from these verbs, 
and finds in them also a similar confusion. From Lobeck’s huge 
mass of examples, taken at random from writers in prose and 
poetry of nearly every period of the language, we turn, lastly, to 
the very different, but hardly less complicated, attempt at a solu- 
tion of the problem as given by George Curtius, Das Verbum?, 
II, p. 394 ff. He argues that in not a few cases—he enumerates 
fourteen roots—the seemingly inexplicable sigma is nothing but 
the just representative of a once present final sibilant of the root: 
this sigmatic final then disappeared in the Greek verb, although 
comparative philology shows that it belonged to the root, and it 
now reappears in the verbal: thus are explained e. g. dyevaros 
(St. yevs : Skt. gush), épvards (St. Fepus for Feps, Lat. vers : verrere), 
drpeatos (¥ rpes, Okt. tras), ypeoros, and others. Similarly, roots 
with original final dental are to be explained, e. g. Plato’s dvd8ac- 
ros (¥8ar). Derivative verbs are more complicated, but dxearés 
(dynxecros) Seems to go back to an original axeojouat: SO dréXecror. 
But, after all, the greater number of these inexplicable forms finds 
its explanation “‘in dem ausgedehnten Austausch zwischen den 
Verben, welche durch Ausstossung des urspriinglich-vorhandenen 
j vor dem thematischen Vocal einen vocalischen Stamm zeigen, 
und denen, in welchen sich vor jenem 7 ein 8 entwickelt hat, das 
mit diesem zu ¢ wird.” Already in Homer there are ten cases of 
verbs in aw which exhibit parallel forms in afw: similarly, some 
verbs in ew show secondary forms in «¢w, and possibly some in va 
have forms from those in uvg~. Thus afw may, through ao, go 
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back to *ajo, similarly ef or ifw to *ejo, and vfw to * ya. Such 
verbs are e€. 9. dyapat, 8audw, aivew: od{o seems to be very compli- 
cated, because its forms have become tangled up with those ofa 
verb cio: Homer does not show the questionable o in this verb 
at all, and only once the ¢ (cdéfwy), where cday is to be written. 
This ¢arose from 7 especially after the vowel v and the diphthongs 
av, ev, ov; SO €. g. xavords and xdavaros: yrewords May possibly 
carry us back to *yvoyo. Curtius closes this chapter with a word 
of warning against the temptation to be too exact in accepting or 
rejecting certain of these forms: the tradition of the MSS is often 
worse than a poor guide, the sigma became more and more 
popular with time, and the author doubted if more than such 
beginnings of explanations would ever be made, with any degree 
of certainty. ‘‘ Yet I would suggest,” observes Jebb, p. 225 of the 
Appendix to his edition of Oedipus rex, ‘‘on the other hand, that 
the special attribution of a potential sense to the sigmatic forms 
may have thus much ground. When two forms, such as yords 
and yvwores were both current, regular analogies would quicken 
the sense that ywros had a participial nature, while yvwords, in 
which the o obscured the analogy, would be felt more as an 
ordinary adjective, and would therefore be used with less strict 
regard to the primary participial force. Thus it might be ordin- 
arily preferred to yewrcs, when ‘knowable’ was to be expressed. 
At the same time, it would always remain an available synonym 


99) 


for yrwrds as = ‘known’. 


Those verbals which exhibit the simple passive signification— 
without the modal coloring—will be taken up first. While, natur- 
ally, most of these verbals are derived from active verbs, yet some 
are derived from media, e. g. xpeyacros, AwByros, etc. First we 
shall enumerate those verbals in which the act of the verb is prior 
to the resulting condition as expressed by the verbal itself: such 
cases, then, contain the idea of relatively past action. It is, how- 
ever, not infrequently hard to see if the composita with a privativum 
really do refer to a past act, the negative resulting condition 
oftentimes being separated by so exceedingly narrow a space of 
time from the (negative) act, which could in many cases be said 
rather to accompany than to precede the condition as represented 
in the verbal. And yet such cases have been referred to past 
rather than to present acts. Again, it would have been tedious 
and very unsatisfactory, had the attempt been made to classify 
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strictly ail cases in which the adjective was, or seemed to be, used 
proleptical/y; and yet this is not unimportant, as the modality 
may have arisen out of a sort of prolepsis. The individual 
examples are divided into those in which the adjective is asso- 
ciated (a) with a person, (3) with a thing: animals have been 
regarded as things. It has not been proved that the metre has 
in any way influenced the poet in the use of these verbalia in -ros ; 
we shall see, however, that the case is different with those in -reos. 
The following list of dissertations and programs is here appended : 
Dr. Henricus Moiszisstzig, Quaestiones de adiectivis graecis, quae 
dicuntur, verbalibus: the frst part (Conitz, 1844) contains a gen- 
eral introduction into the subject; a second part (Conitz, 1853) 
treats of the Platonic use of these adjectives; the ¢htrd part (1861) 
treats of Demosthenes’ use of the verbals: there are still other 
numbers of these programs, but they are obtained not without the 
greatest difficulty. Gross has two programs: Specimen disputa- 
tionis de adiectivis verbalibus in -ros et -reos exeuntibus, Marien- 
werder, 1839, and Disputationis de adiectivis verbalibus in -ros et 
-reos Exeuntibus specimen alterum, Marienwerder, 1847. Other 
monographs bearing more or less directly on the subject are: 
Joannes Schmidt, De epithetis compositis in tragoedia Graeca 
usurpatis, Berlin, 1865; Kopetsch, De verbalibus in -ros et -reos 
Platonicis, dissertatio, cui intextae sunt breves de Homericis 
adnotationes, Lyck, 1860; Wilh. Holtze, Adversaria semasiolo- 
giae apud poetas graecos usque ad Euripidem, Naumbur¢g a. S., 
1866; Carolus Schambach, Sophocles qua ratione vocabulorum 
significationes mutet atque variet, in two parts, the first a disserta- 
tion (Gottingen, 1867), the latter a program (Nordhausen, 1878) ; 
Arnold Juris, De Sophoclis vocibus singularibus, Halle a. S., 1876; 
Friedrich Slameczka, Uber Eigenthiimlichkeiten im Gebrauche 
der Epitheta bei Sophokles, program, Teschen, 1869; Carolus 
Schindler, De Sophocle verborum inventore, Breslau, 1877. 
Other monographs will be mentioned on occasion. The verses 
are quoted according to Dindorf-Merkel, whose text is taken as 
the basis: the fragments are quoted from the first edition of 
Nauck’s Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta: the scholiast is 
cited according to the edition of Papageorg, Teubner, 1888. 
Whenever our reading differs materially from that of the Lauren- 
tianus, this is indicated. 
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VOICE, PASSIVE: TIME, RELATIVELY PAST. | 
a) With Persons. 


O. C. 973 dyévynros rér }. Trach. 61 xdé dyevynrowyv. Trach. 
1083 dytpvaaordy p’. Schol. dds dmreipacroy, dverov ddvvav. On 
Hesychius’ definition, toAvyvpvdoras, cf. Clemm, ‘‘de alpha inten- 
Sivo,” p. 71, 11. O. C. 1120 deAmra (réxva). We follow Her- 
mann, “Sunt qui hos putent accusativos esse absolutos, et deAmra 
pro adverbio positum. Quorum nihil opus.” Scholl. od yap dyow 
adé\rros davervtwy éepol tay téxvwv pnkuvw tov Adyov, adAd <ra> réxva 
davévra cira pnxivw tov dédyov. Hesychius and Cyrillus define the 
verbal by the ‘more Attic’ (Rutherford, New Phrynichus, p. 26) 
dmpocdéknrov. Ai. 1177 dOanros éexréca. Al. 1307 dbdmrous (obs). 
Al. 1333 d@amnroy (dv8pa). Ant. 205-6 déamrov... nat mpds xuvav 
é8earrdyv (rovrov), Ant. 697 dOamrov (atradeddov). Phil. 351 
@éanrrov. With Hermann, we do not join these words with the 
following od yap eidduny. “‘Itaque,” says he, ‘‘necessario hoc dicere 
putandus est Neoptolemus, se, quoniam nunquam vidisset patrem 
suum, nunc saltem, priusquam sepulcro corpus traderetur, videre 
eum cupivisse.” QO. C. 1521 d6txros myntipos (of the speaker 
himself). We consider the verbal passive, as against those (e. g. 
Holtze, p. 6: “proprie; non tangens ducem, quod interpretes 
omnes (?) passive videntur accepisse (intactus a duce)”’), who 
ascribe to it an active force, which dé:cros does not have before 
Callimachus. Trach. 417 aixypadoroy (rv). Trach. 532 aixpa- 
Adrots macw. Al. 1284 caxéXevoros FAO evavrios. Tr. 45 dxypu- 
xros peve. Schol. donyos, od pnvudpevos Sov mor’ éorw bv ovdeis éXOav 
Knpurre. xat dmayyéAAe mov mor’ eorw. Ant. 1027 dxivnros méAp. 
dxivnros Y: axeirac L, which also gives the variant aimros. Schol. 
dperaberos. Ant. 29 dxAavrov. dradoy dkAavrov, L.: deAavroy dragoy, Fr. 
The Hoduveixous véxuy of vs. 26 is here not to be regarded as a thing. 
Ant. 847 dxAauros...épyopa. V.L. dkdavoros. Ant. 876 dxAav- 
ros... épxopa. V.L. deAavoros. Other words in the verse are 
suspected by Hermann. Al. 289 dxAnros 006’... KdAnOels. Some, 
finding dxAnros ot6’ ... xAnOeis tautological, suspect the reading. 
With Hermann Schitz (Sophokleische Studien, p. 25), we think 
that, if anything is to be changed, it should be «xAndeis, not dxAnros. 
Trach. 39 dvdorarot (npeis). We derive the verbal from the 
causal force of dviornu, surgere facio (Steph.) Hesychius defines 
it by xareorpappevous. Cf. Anec. Bekk., p. 211, 10. O. C. 429 
dvdoraros...émeppon». Fe. 736 dratdevrwy Bporay. Phil. 731 
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xamédwAnxros ... ¢ya. Antig. 1035 dmpaxros (pavrinijs) elps. 
“Poeta,” says Hermann, “quod proprie diceretur, xcotdé pavtexh 
dspaxros buy €ort car’ épov, invertit, dixitque, et ne a vaticiniis qui- 
dem intentatus vobis sum.” Him we follow, with Wex, Scham- 
bach (II, p. 3), Jebb, Campbell, Holtze (p. 6), Kvitala (Beitrage 
zur Kritik und Erklérung des Sophocles, III, p. 83 sq.) and 
others. Ail. 1019 dmwords... amoppipOnoopat. Suidas defines the 
verbal here with exdediwypéevos. O.C.906 drpwroy(rovrov). Trach. 
392 atréxAnros (dyyp). Cf. Joh. Schmidt, p. 35, note 15. Ai. 908 
apapxros gpitwov. Schol. d@vdraxros, ob meppaypévos xal reretxiopévos 
rois dito. On the spelling (dgpapxros vs. dppaxros) cf. Blaydes ad 
loc. O. C. 1702 d@idrnros (ot8 yap Sy ddidnros). We accept 
Hermann’s ydp dv for the yépav of the L. The scholiast’s Aetre 75 
js 1S now senseless. Fg. 262 yywrés ... avyp. But the verbal 
may be considered indefinitely present; cf. cAurds. Ai. 211 8ov- 
ptdrwroy (ae, but cf. Schol.). At. 894 80upiAnmrov... vopgny. 
Phil. 417 otpmroAnrés Stovgov. Ai. 1296 émaxréyv dvdp. Trach. 
259 émaxroy (orparoy). Or iS a orparédsathing? Ai. 1386 otm- 
Bpovrnros (arparnyss). Unless conjectures be resorted to, the 
passage can be explained only by taking this to be the only 
passage in extant Greek, in which émpovrdw is used in the sense 
of éuBpovrdw. Clearly the verbal means attonitus ‘thunderstruck’ 
(as against Campbell’s moda/ interpretation of it). So the Schol.: 
oumeSporrnros] ay eidbapev A€yery epBpdvrnrov. Cf. Suidas s.v. Ant. 
406 xdwidnaros npébn. Al. 103 rodmirpimroy xivados. Thus Ajax 
alludes to Ulysses. Adjectives which, like this one, have acquired 
some idiomatic meaning are not infrequently particularly hard to 
trace back from their present meaning to that from which this 
meaning has arisen: sohere. Suidas defines émirpurros by 6 émerpe- 
Biya déos: Stephanus “contritus. conteri dignus (!).”» Campbell, 
translating ‘the accursed fox,’ says ‘“‘The verbal, by a sort of 
prolepsis (!), expresses what ought to be.” Taken passively, the 
verbal is stronger, because saying more, than when taken modally. 
Cf. German ‘ein geriebener Kerl.’ O.C. 389 (nrnrov (ce). Ant. 
957 xatdgdapxros év deopo. On the spelling cf. Jebb, Ant. 241; 
Wecklein, Curae epigraphicae, p. 44 f. Ant. 309 cpepacrol... 
dnwond’ t8pwv. We derive the verbal from the transitive meaning 
Of xepdyyuss ‘herabhangen lassen’ (Pape). Ant. 1221 xpepaorny 
aixevos. O. R. 1263 nxpepaorny tay yuvaix’. Trach. 27 xperoy 
(A€xos). O. R. 19 Aexroi (ot 8’). Ai. 1388 AwByrdy atrov. Phil. 
1103 AwBarés (eyo). O.R.780 rraordés ws inv. Schol. rpooroin- 
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rés, GAAdrptos, vdO0s. Trach. 276 mpardy mv. Ai. 830 rpdBAnros 
(pp6a). El. 126 rpéd8orov ('Ayapépvova). El. 1074 mpddoros... 
"Hréxrpa. Phil. 1067 rpooPbeyxrds (yernoopa). Schol. rpoodavn- 
Ojvac d&os. Scarcely any one nowadays considers this verbal 
modal. Of this and several other adjectives whose accent 
doubtless misled the ancients, Lobeck says (Paralipp., p. 489): 
‘‘Si vero de Homero res parum explorata videtur, posteriorum 
scripta magnam oxytonorum copiam suppeditant, quae a potentiali 
significatione longe seiuncta sunt.” O. C. 1534 omapray dn’ 
dvépav. Phil. 335 rogeurds (rébvnxev), O. R. 1123 dSvnrds (8ovros). 


B) With Things. 


Fg. 775 tayevnra (dnavra). Ta yévn TO, Plut. Mor., p- 732 D. 
rayévynra, Valck. rayéynra, Nauck. O. R. 58. yuwrd noix dyvora. 
Thus the La. And yet Ritter changes the reading to dyvara, on 
the ground that the ancients never used the word dyveros. But 
dyvwros is so far from being un-Greek that it is even proved for 
Sophocles’ time. In Pindar, Ol. VI-67, two good MSS give 
dyvorov, and in the Frogs of Aristophanes, v. 926 of the two 
traditional readings, dyvora and dyva@ra, the latter has long ago 
been rejected by Lobeck (Parahpp., p. 274) and Bergk. Ant. 454 
dypanta... vopma; Al. 53-54 cuppixra te... ddacra... dpov- 
pyparae On the construction and punctuation of the words cf. 
Lobeck’s note ad loc. It seems that Attic inscriptions always 
write guppecros (Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschrif- 
ten’, p. 144, Note 1253 5)). O.C. 249 ad&déxnrov yapw. Al. 1166 
deipynoroy rapov. The verbal is used proleptically. Schol. rap 
€adpevov trois avOpwmots tagov aeipynorov. Al. 715 ¢€& aéAmroyv Alas 
peraveyvacdn Oupav. Scholl. ¢€& aveAriorwy rai peydrwy veixéwov. Some 
join the verbal with Ova», We have hesitatingly taken the 
expression ¢ aAmrwy adverbially, although Lobeck doubts if, in 
the earlier period, ¢£ déAnrwy is used for the usual ¢¢ déAmrov or éé 
dmpoodoxnrov. In either event the verbal is passive. Trach. 203 
deAnrov oup. Ant. 467 dOanmrov...véxvy. Trach. 686 ddppaxoy 
»..d0exrov. O. R. 439 aivexra (mavra). Or is the time of the 
adjective relatively present rather than past? O.R. 384 dwpnréy», 
ox airnroyv (jv =apynv). O. R. 255-6 Oendrarov, adxabaprop 
(mpaypa). Scholl. imo Gedy cAauvopevov. O.R. 1427 dxddumrop (dyos). 
Trach. 875 é£ dxevnrov modds. O. C. 1708 dxAauroy (révOos). Fg. 
856 dxparos (ipepos). So the MSS: thus taken the verbal is 
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passive, and the metaphor taken from wine. El. 786 dxparoy 
aya. O. C. 1261 dxrévicros (xdun). But the time of the verbal 
may be a general present. Ant. 1071 axréptorov...véxuy. Ant. 
1207 dxréptorov...maacrada. Ant. 1309 apgpiOnkre Eide. Trach. 
572 aupidperrov ama. Ant. 1186 dvacmacrod midns. With Wex, 
Bockh and others, we accept Hermann’s explanation of this difh- 
cult adjective ; “‘dvyagmacrot mvAns xdeiOpa yadeoa dictum usitatissima 
figura, pro Scare dvacnaoréy yevéobar... Sed vereor ne nihil aliud 
quam pessuli retractio significetur.” Cf. Lobeck, Paralipp., p. 490. 
Schol. (similarly Triclinius) dveyepds dvaorwpévns Kai dvoryopevns (!). 
Trach. 240 dvdoraroyv... xapav yuvarav. While dvdoraros is more 
properly used of persons, still its use of things is so plainly shown 
that it 1s absurd to resort to conjectures, writing e. g. dvacrdrwy to 
agree with yvvaxav. Cf. Bekk., Anec. Graec., p. 211: dvdoraroy 
TY woAty Totnoas: dyvotkioas f peractrnocas f} petrayayov. Suidas s. v. 
eipyrat Be xal emi médewv éatwxuidy kal otkoy éLepnuwbevrwy To dvdoraroy. 
Cf. Soph. Ant. 673: Andocides, xara ’AAxiBiddov, 31; Lycophron, 
Alexandra, vs. 770. Ant. 673 dvagrdrovs otxovs. Trach. 673 
avéAmioroy (Oadpa). Schol. davpacrey cai olov ovx dv ris éAmifoe rabeiv. 
Fg. 264 dvrimAXacroy vépov. Hesych. deri rod icérd\acroyr, Spotov. 
Fg. 375 avriomaara re Avodns épupver mxridos cvyxopdia. But the 
sense of the Fg. 1s uncertain, and Campbell takes the verbal to 
be an (adverbial) accusative plural. Ant. 980 dvipdevroy yovay. 
Triclinius observes: 8¢oy 8 eimeiv, avupdevrov pntpds, dvipdevtov mpds 
ro yovay eive. Nearly every one is satisfied with this explana- 
tion, and yet Slameczka exclaims (l.1., p. 6): ‘“Jedoch passt 
dasjenige, was oben als Hermann’s Bemerkung iiber die Enallage 
angefiihrt wurde, auf unseren Fall-sehr wenig, weil sich bei aller 
Kiihnheit doch nicht annehmen lasst, dass die youd selbst dsvpqevros 
genannt werden konne. Nauck halt, daher, die Stelle fiir ver- 
derbt” (!). O. C. 19 déécrovu mérpov. Phil. 868 dmicroy olxovpnpa. 
Immo, says Hermann, éAriday dmoroy est iné ris eis éAmid8os amoarnbev. 
Phil. 467 dwénrrov (é& awérrov Opposed to ¢eyyiev). Ant. 44 dwép- 
pnrov nréva (6arrev of’). Schol. rov dnnyopevpevoy nai xexwAvpévov id 
rns méAews toAyas bdrrev ov; Followed by Wex, who attempts to 
prove from the following corrupt verses that the verbal refers to 
age, although dmdppnros seems never to be used with persons. 
With e. g. Matthia (Gr. Gr., §564, p. 1112) we take the verbal to be 
neuter; cf. Hermann’s note ad loc. El. 1017 dmpoaddxnrov ovder. 
Cf. Dobree, Adversaria critica, I, p. 32. Ant. 972 dparéy éxos. 
If this reading be correct, the verbal is passive, though Triclinius’ 
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definition (xarapdomov) would rather be modal. El. 1012 dppyr’ 
... GvdAdgopa. Ellendt’s ‘nefandus dictu’ is certainly not a happy 
translation of the verbal, which is here merely passive, with pro- 
lepsis. Ant. 556 dppyrots ... Adyos. Trach. 687 dprixptoroy 
(vy). Schol. mapaura ypipevov. Fe. 791 damdOnrov x\awav. ‘Aond- 
Onrov yAaway: avbdavrov, Anecd. Bekk., p. 453, 18. O. R. 1231 
avOaiperor (ai SC. mnpovav). O.C. 523 abéaiperoy order. Until 
some very decidedly preferable reading has been suggested, we 
follow the tradition, with which most editors now content them- 
selves. “Auch av@aiperoy ist zweifellos richtig,’ says Schiitz 
(boldly), p. 154. Fg.1022 aiOaipera ndvra. Fg. 308 adroxrirovs 
8épovs. Bloomfield, however, derives the verbal (Gloss. in Aesch. 
Prom., vs. 309) not from crifw, but from *xrio. Fg. 276 ddvAAwroy 
wérpav. The context is lost, and the etymology of the adjective 
—a dr. \ey.—is uncertain. If, with Passow, we derive it from the 
doubtful verb guAAdw (‘belauben,’ cf. Hippocr. de nat. puer., c. 8), 
it is passive. Or is ita Bahuvrihi? Stephanus says: “ aguiAdoros 
affertur pro dgvAdos. Sonat autem q. d. infoliatus, 1. e. non folia- 
tus.” Fy. 638 dydAnevra rpumava. O. R. 396 yvardy (x beav tov). 
Trach. 163 8satperédyv (poipav), MSS and editors vary as to the 
accentuation of the verbal. There seems, however, to be no 
certain proof that the form d:atperos existed at all. El. 344 8c8axra 
(vouOerjpara). Ant. 346 SexrvoxAworots (oneipact). Schol. rois 
axowwios trois els Sixrvoy Kexwopevos } cuyKAelovot ra Bicrva. Al. 146 
Sopirnmros (Aeia). Trach. 677 éSearay é€ abrov pbive. Al. 1302 
éxxptrov... dopnpa. This depnua was, however,a person. Trach. 
12 é\terds (8pdxov). But this verbal may contain the idea of a 
universal present; and, again, the dpdxov is really a person. O. C. 
1671 éuqurov...ama. Fe. 293 évndAara gvAa. Thus we read, 
and thus connect the words in this corrupt passage, whose 
meaning is not made much clearer even by Lobeck’s long note to 
Phrynichus, p. 178. Perhaps the adjective is merely passive: 
“das Hineingetriebene” (Pape). Rutherford, in the Phrynichus 
passage, is compelled to leave the question ‘unsettled.’ O.C. 1525 
émaxtou (Sopds). Trach. 491 éraxrov (voor). Ai. 730 épvora... 
fipn. Ant. 430 edxporfrov...mpdxov. O. C. 1707 eboxiacroy 
(xotrav). With Passow, we derive this verbal (a dm. dey. ?) from 
oxd(o. Fe. 676 égaiperov...dxovatav. El. 702 (vywray dpparov. 
Phil. 987 ‘Hg@atordrevxroy (cédas). O. R. 992 OenrAaroy pdvrevpa. 
Ant. 278 @endaroy rovpyor. Fg. 615 Oenddrovs (»daous). El. 707 
Geodpntwv (Adnav). O. C. 1472 Oéadgaros ...redevr7. Schol. 
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i Oeomoabeioa reXevr7. The verbal remains passive, whether we 
derive it from da ‘to speak’ (with e. g. Vanicek, p. 571; cf. 
Lobeck, Rhematikon, p. 128, vs. Curtius, Grundziige’, p. 515) or 
from ¥ oda (cf. Gobel, Lexilogus, I, p. 77). O. C. 969 @écdarop 
(rx). Ant. 1286 caxdyyeAra...ayn. Schol. xcaxyy dyyedtay éxovra. 
“Dolores,” explains luris, p. 37, “ex malo nuntio excitati. Schol. 
perperam active: xaxyy... éxovra.”’ Slameczka, p. 11, would here 
—as frequently elsewhere—resolve the adjective into its com- 
ponent parts, caxdyyeAra dyn = dyn xaxijs dyyedias ‘den Jammer einer 
schlimmen Botschaft.’ Better is Schmidt’s ‘mala _ calamitose 
nuntiata’ (p. 14). The -ayyeAra is added merely to give the 
expression that poetic fullness so common in the Tragedians, 
especially in lyric passages. Ant. IOII xaAdumris... medi. 
Schol. éx rot Adrous ris Kadumrovons abrovs miyeAns eLéminrov. Defining 
it actively, Matthiae (Gram., §220, 2), Brunck ad loc. (“‘xaAumrijs, 
id est ris xadumrovons . . . activam hic significationem habet’’), 
Hermann, Wex (Ant., v. 392) and others follow the Schol. But 
these editors were misled by two circumstances: the Scholiast 
was merely giving the general sense of the passage, as he 
understood it, not parsing the adjective; furthermore, xadvmrrew 
by no means always signifies ‘umhiillen, bedecken,’ xadvmrewv rid ; 
but can (already in Homer) mean ‘iiber einen etwas decken,’ 
kadurrey twi re (See examples in Pape, Ebeling, etc.). So here: 
‘fielen aus dem umgewickelten Fette’ (Pape). So Mehlhorn, 
Anacreontea, p. 240: ‘“‘Ad hoc genus, in quo perversa activae 
significationis derivatio interpretes fefellit, pertinet etiam locus in 
Soph. in Antig. 1o10... Aperte hoc non simpliciter est fegere, 
sed circumvolvere aliquid circa aliquid vel superinducere.” So 
Bockh (p. 272): ‘“‘xadumrfs ist nicht activisch zu fassen, sondern 
ist von der umgehilliten... Umwickelung zu verstehen”’: simi- 
larly Stephanus. Ant. 1253 cxardoyeroy (nt). Fg.10xcaracrixrov 
curds. Fo. 365 xnpdmAacroy Spyavy. Trach. 245 xperoy (xrppa). 
Phil. 1112 epumrar émp. El. 159 epumrar’ ayéwr ev Ba. Scarcely 
a word of this passage is free from suspicion. Some want édevbepa 
for xpurra: others cannot imagine how Suidas and the Schol. came 
to consider dyéw»v a participle: the metre is entirely out of shape. 
If anything is certain in this confusion, it seems to be that «pura is 
here certainly passive, meaning ‘hidden.’ With Haupt, Op. I], 
p. 291, we follow those who join dyéwy as a genitive with xpumrg. 
Ant. 1198 cvvoomdpaxroyv capa; Ant. 1275 X\axmartnrov... xapay. 
Schol. rjv ped’ tBpews drwdorperny § Thy peydAws Kxaranarouperny. 
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Variae lectiones Aewrarnrov, Aaémdrnrov, AGE warnrdv. We follow the 
Laurentianus and Triclinius. The Schol. further adds rj yapay 
Adé warnoas. Hermann saw that the Schol. was trying to explain 
two readings. Trach. 1261 AcOoxdAAnrov ordpstov mpiove’. Variae 
lectiones AvKoxdAAnTov, TuKvoKdAANTOv, tupiKdAAntov (cf. Schiitz, p. 446), 
and others. Of this passage—one of the most annoying in 
Sophocles—the Schol. says: dye oy, @noiv, & axrnpa Wuyn, os amd 
xadruBexov os8npou rerownpevn mply rnvde avaxtvnoat vdcov evOovaa Td weauTns 
oroua éudpaynvat woavei ordua ppéaros ibm KexoAAnpévoy mpos Td pNKEre 
t8wp avpacbac’ deives d€ 16 ws, ws amd ydAvBos yevouevn. yxaAuvBos Aebo- 
KdAAnTov ardpsov mapexove’ ALOwvov nai axAnpév xadwdy cavty émBadovca. 
But what does ordjov mean here? ‘A bit,’ or ‘the mouth of a 
cave’? The Schol. accepts both meanings! If it means ‘the 
mouth of a cave,’ the verbal means ‘cemented,’ and is, hence, 
passive: or 1s it a derivative from AcoxcAXa ‘cement’? Erdpcor 
means, however, in Sophocles, more frequently ‘a bit,’ and so we 
interpret it here. Accepting the AcdoxéAAnros of the MSS, we take 
the verbal to mean ‘set with stones’—whether costly ones as 
ornaments, or sharp ones for cutting more effectually the mouth, 
does not affect the passiveness of the verbal. Welcker’s argu- 
ments (Rh. Mus. II 2, 206; 1834) against our rendering of A:6o- 
xéAAnros avail nothing, as his results are there all based on the use 
of the adjective in later authors. Ant. 1204 A:@dorporor... 
vupgpetov; Trach. 1069 AwBnrdy eidos. Nauck, Merkel, Schiitz (p. 
443) suspect the verse as spurious. Al. 30 veoppdyra fide. Al. 
828 veoppdyrw Eipe. Ai. 6 tym veoxdpayd. Schol. vewori xexa- 
paypeva. Phil. 715 olvoyvrov mdpatos. The question is, what 
relations exist between the elements olvos, yurés and mapa? The 
Schol. cuts the knot by explaining otvov mepsppacrixds. Schindler 
(p. 62) argues: ‘‘Nec recusant eandem illam per duplex subie- 
ctum explicationem frequentissima illa cum -yvuros, -xoos, -puros 
composita, ut Sophoclis (Ph. 715) oivéyvroy mSpa, potus vini infusi, 
vel Euripidea t&apdéyuro xpqvac (Cycl. 66), rapa t8pnydov (fr. Nauck, 
884), pavides aipardppuro: (Iph. Aul. 1515), alia, quae apud omnes 
poetas passim deprehenduntur similia. In quibus tamen prop- 
terea mihi diffido, quod haud scio an intransitivam vim hic— 
ut saepe alias—contraxerint adiectiva verbalia -yurds, -purds, -xoos, 
substantiva autem, quibuscum colligata illa sunt, dativo intel- 
legenda sint: vino, aqua, sanguine manans.” But xveras does 
not mean ‘to flow.’ Slameczka (p. 10)—and similarly Schmidt 
(p. 20)—explains it as used ‘statt otvov yvrov,’ and classes it 
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along with those cases, ‘wo das Epitheton ein Compositum ist, 
an dessen Stelle wir einen Genitiv mit einem Adjectiv erwarten.’ 
Tessing, however, classes this passage with those sets of determi- 
nativa composita, of which he says (p. 67): ‘“Huius generis 
composita ad nomina sua ita adiunguntur, ut posterior compositi 
pars significet actionem, cuius subiectum, quod aiunt, prior pars 
sit. Id autem vocabulum, ad quod refertur compositum, significat, 
quo tempore vel quo loco vel quo instrumento vel qua causa actio 
fiet.”” He argues that Sophocles and Euripides make frequent 
use of such composita. Thus explained, the expression means 
‘wine poured out with a view to, for the purpose of being a mona.’ 
But we think the oivos stands here merely in the relation of an 
instrumental to yurds, the expression meaning then ‘a drink poured 
out with wine,’ the verbal being passive. Ant. 475 émrov 
(ai8npov). Ant. 1301 d£vOnKros olde Bwopia mréepvé. La. #8 d€vOncros 
nde Bopia mepé. Schol. dgeiay AaBovea mAnynv. ‘‘Parum constat,”’ 
observes Schindler, p. 13, “‘utrum translate dictum Eurydicam 
denotet ad acrem furorem acutam, an proprie intellegendum sit 
de telo bene acuto, quo sensu Euripides vocem posuit Andr. 1118, 
1150, El. 1159. Aegrotare enim codicum verba invictis argu- 
mentis Hermannus et Schneidewinus effecerunt, etsi, quousque 
corruptela pateat, non satis apparet.” Many other conjectures 
have been suggested: cf. Schiitz, p. 253; Wecklein, Ars Sopho- 
clis emendandi, p. 74. We have hesitatingly adopted Hermann’s 
ingenious conjecture, which accords with the Scholiast. Ant. 1316 
étuxaKxuroyv mdbos. With Stephanus (‘acuta voce deploratus’), 
Bockh (‘tiefbejammert’), Schindler (p. 13), Juris (p. 38), Tessing 
(p. 46) and others, we consider the verbal to be merely fassive. 
Trach. 661 mwayxptora (ras meOous). A corrupt passage. Schol. 
Aciret TO wWéwAw, ovyxexpupévos kat dppoobels rH mesOot tov Onpos. Her- 
mann argues; ‘‘Constructio est ovyxpadeis éri mpopdoe: Onpds, may- 
xpiorm ras wesBovs. Conciliatus praedictione Centauri, suada per- 
uncta. Satis moleste haec Sophocles enunciavit, novata signif- 
catione vocabuli mpedacts, id ut praedictionem vel mandatum 
indicaret. Sic certe unus ex scholiastis videtur accepisse, qui 
caeteroquin inepte scribit (to vs. 660), ro mémdw ris wetBous OeAxOeis, 
ro éx tpoddgews rov Nécoou xarecxevacpevo. But mayypior» may 
beanoun. O.C. 1381 madaigaros Aixn, O. C. 454 raraigad’ 
(rag ¢uov). Trach. 823 madathdrov mpovoias. Schol. ypage madat- 
poiBov ix’ 4 ry mdAat pavrevoaperns’ gotBacbar yap TO pavrevecbat. 
‘‘Facilius credas,” says Hermann, ‘qui ita scripserunt, voluisse 
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ras méAat hoiBov mpovoias. Sed librorum scripturam numeri anti- 
strophici tuentur.”” Ant. 131 madr@...avpi. Schol. r@ xepavyo 
r@ dvobev wadOérn. Ai. 230 mapamAdkro xept. Schol. +7 pany’ 
mapanAné yap 6 pavxds. Al. 907 rnxroy... éyxos. Schol. Teptrrennyos 
airo. O. R. 1264 wArexrais dwpas. Fg. 461 rrexrots (xnpoicr). 
Fg. 490 wAexrais...ometpatcs. mAexrais, Nauck; mdexrois, Valck ; 
maeorous, L. Fg. 683 mvexra... pedn (?). O. C. 1592 rodveyi- 
arav (xedevbor). modvoxiorwry, Heath; rodvaoyxioren, L. El. 207 rpd8o- 
tov (Siov). Trach. 684 mpéppnra (rd 8’). Schol. mpds ene irs 
Néoaovu mpoetpnueva® mpopepedernueva pot } ardéppnra. Wunder, Nauck, 
Wecklein (Ars Soph. emend., p. 132), Ellendt, Blaydes and 
others reject the verse as spurious. Trach. 1159 mpdéqavrop (qp). 
Schol. mpopepavrevpévov, mpoetpnpevoy ind rov Ards’ ovrw 8 &a rov o 
év ty tpaysn Ace. Trach. 1163 rpéqgavroy (rd Oeiov). Fg. 1021 
mrepwra gia. O. C. 1460 mrepords ... Bpowvrp, O. C. 1093 
muxvoorixroy...eédradov. Ant. 160 cuyxAnroy...Aeoxnv. Schol. 
avykAntoy Necxny thy avyKAnOcioay ekaidyyns cpsdiay erecdnmep perarepyd- 
pevos rovs évripous eis éxxAnoiay ovvyyayer. Cf. Eustath., p. 732, 53. 
El. 568 orexrdv...érado». Phil. 184 orexrdyv... Onpov. Phil. 
33 oremry ye puddds. V.L.oremry. Trach.916 orpwra... pdpn. 
Ai. 65 auvdérous (otkouvs). Al. 296 cuv8érouvs...ravpous. O.R. 
733 axsory @ ddos. El. 747 rpnrots inact. El. 863 runrois ddxos. 
Evidently the verbal is passive; but what does 6dxcois mean? 
Schol. runrots 8 sAxois rois ipacw’ dAKxots obv avTt Trav indvroy év ots 
eiixvoOn’ rynrois Adpous. Suidas, speaking of this passage, explains 
thus: rovréors rois A@pots, Trois ipaow’ dAKovs ody arti Tov iudvray, ols 
eitxvcbn 'Opéorns meadv éx tov dpparos. Musgrave cannot believe 
that 6Axcois was used for Adpas, and hence resorts to conjectures ; 
while Hermann exclaims “Non video, quid impediat simplicius 
(i. e. than the explanation of the Schol.) sulcos intelligi rotis 
arenae impressos.” Ant. 858 rpumdAcoroy olrov. On this difficult 
passage see the notes of Wex and Hermann. At one time Her- 
mann wrote rpim\oorov, which word does not exist. Bockh (p. 
259) happily follows Schneider in deriving the verbal from rodif{ 
= modéw, COMparing Pindar’s use of dyamodifo (Pyth. V1 3) = 
avarokew, thus making rperdAtoros = rperdAnros. The verbal means, 
then, ‘thrice (= oftentimes) revolved,’ ‘dreimal gepfliigt, immer 
wiederholt’ (Wecklein, Ausgewahlte Tragodien des S., 1874): 
‘dreimal d. h. vielfach immer von neuem durchgesprochen’ 
(Wolff-Bellermann ad loc.): similarly Jebb, Juris, Jasper, Lin- 
wood, Campbell. Schol. wodAdats dvareroAnpeévov h Biaonpov Kal srap- 
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Taxou axovdpevoy cai moAovpevov’ f Tov todAdas éredOdvra TO ene olkw fh 
yeve. We need not, then, with Hartung reject the word entirely, 
nor do we follow Donaldson’s suggestion (The New Cratylus’, 
p- 281): “For the form soAvs admits of an adverb in -s... and 
perhaps, after all, the difficult word rpirédtoros in Soph., Antig. 857, 
may contain a remnant of this other superlative of modts.” Ant. 
848 rup8dxacrov (éppa). Donaldson (The New Cratylus’, p. 
494) classes this adjective amongst those Karmadhfrya in which, 
exceptionally, the adjective does not precede the substantive, in 
the compound. ‘In tumuli modum congestus’ is the meaning of 
the verbal. Ai. 481 imdBAnroy Adyor. O. C. 794 tard BAnroyv ordya. 
Trach. 1052 tigavrdy apdiBrnorpor. El. 58 proystordy (dépas). 
Fg. 316 yadxnnAdrots Stic. Fe. 347 yaArnnAdrovs Aé€Bnras. 
Ant. 945 yaArxodérots avdais. El. 485 yadrndémAaxros... yéws. 
Reading and interpretation of this passage have both been 
matters of lively discussion. Otto Jahn follows the one MS 
reading, yaAxémAaxros: Wakefield, Erfurdt and others have resorted 
to conjectures. We think the case not so hopeless, although the 
ancients were embarrassed in attempting to explain it. Thus the 
Scholiast ; 9 yaAxéwAncros yévus 9 €Aodaa abrdv dAAG kai airy ripmpds 
fe xara rév Spacdvrwy, to which the younger scholiasts are said to 
have added 4 admé yadxov nAacpévn, odupydAaros. The question is 
whether yadxémAaxros Can mean yadxyAaros, for we reject the active 
explanation of the verbal as being quite out of the question. 
Kvicala, Beitrage zur Kritik und Erklarung des Sophokles, ‘I 
(1864), p. 34, denies this most decidedly, ‘denn niemals ward 
s\frrev in der Bedeutung ‘hammern, treiben’ (fiir Aavwew) ge- 
braucht.” This proves only that Sophocles has here (as else- 
where countless times) used an old word in a new sense—one of 
the characteristics of the language of our poet: we therefore 
accept this explanation of the verbal. Ai. 219 yespoddsxra opay’. 
Schol. @vpara ind ray yeipav airot B8aixybévra. O. R. gor yetpe- 
Secxra (rade). Trach. 924 ypvonAaros...mepous. O. R. 1268 
xpvonAdrovs mepdvas. El. 837 xypuvcodérots épxeot. The play on 
the two meanings of épxos, here, has caused the Schol. to give 
the two explanations of it—‘a chain’ and ‘a trick’—in his long 
note ad loc. It means both here, the latter as a general form of 
the former. Fg. 224 ypuvodderoy xépas. Fg. 1019 ypvaorevxrop 


(Oeév dydApar’). 
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VOICE, PASSIVE: TIME, RELATIVELY PRESENT. 


It is quite in keeping with the timelessness of the adjective, as 
such, that these verbals (which, though adjectives, have never lost 
all of their participial nature) can refer to a contemporaneous 
(relatively present) act. It is well known that in Latin many of 
these forms in -#zs denote relatively present act. The more 
surprised are we, then, that commentators seem to have almost 
entirely overlooked this very evident force of the verbals in Greek. 
M., I, p. 69, cites wo passages (both from Athenaeus) in which 
verbals in -ros are used with the force of the present passive 
participle! Of the adjectives which belong here, not a few have 
been explained fotentzally—the merely passive explanation, be it 
remarked, is in all such cases both more fitting to the situation 
than the potential, and also it is more forczéle, just as ‘one who is 
praised’ is more forcible, because saying more, than ‘one who 
may, can, deserves to be praised.’ Others have, still less happily, 
been explained actively. In some cases it is quite unwise to insist 
on the difference between present completion and present duration 
—such cases forming the boundary-line between those adjectives 
of which we have just been speaking and those to which we now 
turn our attention. 

The contemporaneous duration (continued act in relatively 
present time) is seen most plainly in those ‘geographically 
present’ adjectives—for so we may call them—such as ‘the sea- 
surrounded isle,’ ‘an uninhabited locality,’ etc. Such are partly 
simplicia, partly syntheta, partly parasyntheta. Of the other 
cases a few are joined with persons—an innovation, as compared 
with Aischylos, who never admits this force of the verbals when 
joined with persons. This liberty is at first used cautiously, and 
some of the cases hesitatingly put here should, possibly, be other- 
wise explained. Aischylos used this force of the verbals more 
freely than Sophocles: in both authors syntheta and parasyntheta 
are more frequent than simplicia. 


a) ‘Geographically Present.’ 


Ai. 1219 dAixAvoroy (mpdBrnpa). Al. 597 dAimAakros evdaipov. 
The Laurentianus reads dXim\ayeros, which form Lobeck tells us 
certain Greek grammarians afhrm caz be used instead of éAim\acros. 
And yet we follow the tradition of certain more recent MSS, 
ddimdaxros ‘quod unum verum est’ (Moritz, Seyffert, ad loc.) 
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Ellendt cites a late scholiast: dAimAaxros* dyti rot ddixAvoros’ dAi- 
mXaxtos avri rou dXsrAdktws, fyouv év Oaddooy dtaxrovon mepi oé. Trach. 
752 auikAvoros (dxrn). Trach. 780 dpdixdrucroy ... mérpav. 
Schol. ryv crufopevny. Al. 134 dugepvrov Zadapivos. Phil. 2 dore- 
mros (ax). V.L. doreros. But it is quite out of our power to 
determine whether—to the Greek ear—the expression meant a 
shore ‘which zs never trodden’ or ‘which has never yet been 
trodden,’ and hence the various definitions given in Stephanus. 
O. C. 28 olxnrés (Sc. rémos), Phil. I reptppvrov xbovds. Phil. 239 


Te ptppurou Sxupov. 
B) Other Examples. 


Ant. 881 d8dxpurov (mérpov). The scholiast—whom, unhappily, 
Bloomfield (Gloss. Aischyl. Prom. 905) follows—is misled by the 
alpha, which he takes to be an intensivum, translating roAuddepuroy ; 
cf. Triclinius, ad loc., Clemm, de alpha intensivo, p. 72 (No. 12), 
Hermann ad loc. Al. 407 8imadros (orpards) dv pe xetpl dovevor. 
Schol. (and similarly Suidas) duqorépas rais yepoiv ofov mepidetios 
pe hovevos’ mavri obéves ws Aidvpos’ 7 6 orpards pe govevos AaBov ra 
&imadra Sopdria ws Mids gnow: to which Lobeck exclaims “ Utinam 
de difficilioribus locis illorum apposuissent sententias.”” Now 
Eustathius says (p. 674, 14) xat madrdv ei8ds re SrAov, é€ of nat 6 mapa 
Lopoxret Simadros hovers (sic), thus making the word a Possessivum : 
similarly Hermann, “‘8iradros, proprie duas hastas vibrans, txwv 
8v0 Bovpe’”’: followed by Campbell, and similarly Holtze, p. 11. It 
is not to be denied that, taken as a possessivum, the adjective 
corresponds to the definitions of Pius and Didymus. Ellendt, 
speaking of these definitions of Pius and Didymus, says “ mihi 
neutrum horum, sed a duobus Atridis duplex eorum exercitus 
dici videtur adsignificato impetu in maArds, ut dexpareis ’Arpeidac AuO 
sunt, sed veges esse adsignificatur.” Again, Schambach, II, p. 
14, argues, ‘Si omnino, quid Graecus poeta a suis popularibus 
intellegi voluerit, nobis licet coniectura assequi, haec mihi videtur 
illius locutionis sententia esse: exercitus duobus ducibus (Aga- 
memnone et Menelao) zmpetum faciens. Activum mddd\ev pro 
medio mdAdcoOa (intransitive) ab Euripide usurpatum esse docet 
Seidler. ad Eur. El. 433.” Schindler, p. 24, observes “dimadros is 
est exercitus qui duplicata, h. e. summa V1 ‘arti odéver,’ in Aiacem 
cooritur”: similarly Schmidt, p. 52, note 22. Finally Slameczka, 
p. 12, classes it amongst those cases ‘‘wo das Epitheton aus zwei 
Teilen besteht, deren erster nicht den zweiten naher bestimmt, 
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sondern seiner Bedeutung nach fiir sich zum Substantiv attribu- 
tivisch hinzutritt.” The subject of the verb in the verbal is orpards : 
this granted, the verbal is passive, and we follow Pape, “das 
doppelt angetriebene Heer, mit Rucksicht auf die beiden Atriden, 
welche das Heer wie ein Geschoss auf den Aias schleudern”’: for 
surely we will not explain it actzvely (!) with Linwood, Wolff and 
some others; cf. Mehlhorn, Anac., p. 242. Apart from the fact 
that verbals in -ros are very rarely used in an active sense, dimaAroc 
is always, as it seems, used asa passive. O. R. 864 eScemroy dyveiay. 
Jebb—doing violence to the evident meaning of the passage— 
makes this the only case in all Greek in which ef&cenros is used in 
an active sense. O. C. 1235 cardpeparroy...miparov. O.R.173 
kAuras xy6oves. With Ritter and Kvicala (Beitrage, IV, p. 88), we 
do not resort to conjectures to take the place of this simple epithet 
of Boeotia. KaAvurés is one of those adjectives which stand on the 
boundary between the mere passivity and the modality, and hence 
it easily reflects whatever coloring the context may give it. With 
Buttmann (Lexilogus), Brugmann (Grundriss der vergleichenden 
Grammatik, II, p. 208) and others, we accept as the original 
meaning of xAurds ‘einer, von dem viel gertihmt... gehort wird,’ 
hence merely passive, and indefinitely present. Ai. 177 rAvroy 
évapwy. Ai. 375 xAvrois ..-+ almodios. Whether the adjective 
mean ‘celebrated’ or ‘bleating’ it is passive. El. 714 cpornra» 
dppdrw». Clearly this means ‘of rattling wagons’ (xporéw = ‘to 
maketorattle’). Fg.221 cpornrad...péAn. Enallage for xpernray 
mexridov pedn El. 1085 madyxAavrov aiava. O.C. 1440 mpotrroy 
“Acdyy. El. 49 rpoxnAdrwy didpov. 


y) With Persons. 


Trach. 854 dyaxAecrév (xéAwpa). Reading and sense of the 
passage are uncertain. We have accepted Dindorf’s conjecture, 
Znvds xéeAwp’ dyaxderov; L. dyaxAkecréy npuxdcova. O. R. 762 dromros 
(ein). Lobeck (Ajax, vs. 16), Hermann (Aj., vs. 16), Schambach 
(1I, p.7), Ritter (ad loc.) and others have proved that the adjective 
means ‘distant,’ i. e. seen afar off. Its time is indefinitely present. 
Ai.15 dromros ys. Suidas’ méppwhev dpdmevoy is more accurate than 
the scholiast’s déparos. El. 1489 dromro» (of the speaker himself). 
O. R. 1345 caraparéraroyv. The adjective really qualifies the pe 
of verse 1340. 
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ON THE MODALITY OF THE VERBALS. 


We now turn to those verbals whose time is future. This 
seemingly strange use is most easily, though mechanically, 
explained by prolepfsis, and it seems originally to have been 
regularly attended by a negative; cf. Brugmann, Grundriss, II, 
p- 207, and Griech. Gramm.’ (in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch), p. 97. 
The transition in the meaning of the verbal, from that which zs to 
that which may 6e, is very old, as we can trace it back into pre- 
Hellenic times; but the Greek language developed an especial 
inclination toward this modal use. The Latin example usually 
taken is zzvictus, which originally meant nothing more than ‘not 
yet conquered’ or (by prolepsis) ‘so as to be unconquered,’ and 
the transition in meaning from what will remain unconquered to 
unconquerable 1s a light one. That the adjective could not, save 
by prolepsis, denote what WILL not be conquered does not surprise 
us, when we remember how closely futurity and modality (poten- 
tiality) were connected in the classic languages, especially in 
Greek. We see, also, how the presence of the negative was 
particularly favorable to the development of this modality, as 
introducing a condition which has never yet entered or, by pro- 
lepsis, so as that tt will never enter or have entered—and hence 
the inference that it cannot enter. But later the negative could 
be dispensed with, and indeed in Sophocles the number of com- 
posita with alpha privativum is quite below that of other composita 
and simplicia, the numbers being something like 40 to 90, of 
which latter number, however, a negative is more or less closely 
connected with the verbal in some 20 cases. Already Homer, 
who uses the verbals also modally, did not confine himself to a 
use of the adjective with a negative. Cf. Curtius, Das Verbum’, 
II, p. 388. And yet the modal use of the verbals 1s, as mentioned 
above, never met with in the Attic inscriptions. One is almost 
tempted to think this must be a mere chance, the modality being 
quite usual from the oldest times on. In fact so abundant are 
examples of this use of the verbal that Kopetsch makes the 
number of potential verbals in Plato larger than that of merely 
passive ones (p. 13). 

As illustrating the manner in which the modality arose from 
mere passivity, might be cited the following passages, which thus 
form the connecting link between those adjectives which were 
being considered in the last chapter and those to which our 
attention is now turned. 
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Ai. 450 adédparos Oea. Schol. wapbévos, d&{vyos. On the form 
d8dparos VS. dddyaoros cf. Lobeck ad loc.; Elmsley, O. R. 196; 
Reisig, Over 564. El. 1239 adunrayp ("Aprepuy). The reading 1S 
uncertain; with Otto Jahn, Schiitz and others, we retain the 
ddunrav of the Laurentianus. O.C.1321 d8pyrns... pyrpds. O.C. 
1572 addaparoy dvaaxa. 

Approaching the verbals more closely, we cite M., I, p. 32; 
here, under the heading ‘de significatu potentiali et passivo sim- 
plicium et parasynthetorum,’ the following law is laid down: 
“Tlis, quae a verbis sub sensus cadentia aut ab lis orta significan- 
tibus repetita sunt, potestas passiva, lis autem, quae a verbis animi 
motus et agitationes exprimentibus sunt derivata, vis potentialis 
devincta est.” On page 65, however, the author is himself com- 
pelled to add “inveniuntur utique exempla quoque, quae legibus 
prorsus sunt contraria, sed haec traducenda sunt ad licentiam 
libertatemque linguae, unde emanavit notum illud actritum: nudla 
regula sine exceptione.” Now, to sustain this rule of his, Mois- 
zisstzig cites some 150 simplicia and 108 parasyntheta, selected 
from writers in prose and poetry at random, which conform to the 
law: scarcely 30 adjectives seem to be ‘exceptions.’ 

We object to this method of treating the subject because of its 
impracticability. It is almost impossible to draw the line, with 
accuracy, between verbs of the senses and those expressing 
emotions of the mind, especially when the one class is used 
metaphorically. Apart from this, how are we to classify forms 
like d&adurés aS against 8dAvros? Sophocles uses something like 8 
parasyntheta, 26 simplicia and 50 syntheta modally: modal sim- 
plicia which are evident exceptions to M.’s rule are e. g. Oeards, 
dxovoTds, dAwrds, Aextds, pytds, BrAemrds, olxnrds. Furthermore, are we 
to believe really, then, that Greek verbs of emotion could never 
be used as mere passives? Without making a further point of it, 
then, we do not accept Moiszisstzig’s clever suggestion, preferring 
to classify the examples of modal verbals according to the caxse, 
occasion of this modality. 

But Moiszisstzig (I, p. 70 f.) says—speaking de synthetorum 
potestatibus—that those ‘‘a nominibus composita duabus modo 
insignita sunt significationibus, passiva atque activa, quarum illa 
est frequentior’’: this statement is sustained for Sophocles by the 
facts of the language. Of those derived from a privativum M. 
says: “Adiectiva ab hoc particula loquelari ordientia prolixe 
fluunt ... significationes utique primariae sunt potentialis et 
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passiva, quarum usus par est” (but not in Sophocles, where the 
passives outnumber the thirty-odd cases of modal compounds 
with a priv.) “‘ita quidem, ut discrimina inveniri prorsus nequeant, 
quibus eveniat, ut aliquot alterutro, multa autem utroque praedita 
sint significatu, ut d@cros intactus et intactilis, deArros insperatus et 
insperabilis, drpwros inviolatus et inviolabilis, déarros autem dxAnrog 
passivam, et dyjxecros drAnros Similia potentialem solam nacta sint 
vim.” These statements are, in the main, supported by Sopho- 
cles’ use of the language. But again: ‘A particula inseparabili 
dus coniugata solam prae se ferunt potestatem potentialem, ut: 
8vaGéaros, 8vaAvros, dvotaros et sexcenta eiusdem generis. Duo 
modo invenimus exempla, quae activo praedita sunt significatu: 
8ucadynros, Soph. O. tyr. 12, qui non facile dolores sentit i. e. 
durus, torpeus: et dvaBdixros, Aesch. Pers. 575, valde lamentans. 
Significatio horum adiectivorum passiva a linguae indole ac natura 
prorsus abhorret.’’ But other exceptions to this rule are e. g. 
Svabprvnros, Ant. 1211; 8vcovpsoros, O.R.1315; 8ucdArAynros, 
O. R. 12, Fg. 867; 8uardynros, O.C. 1613. Finally, ‘“ Adiectiva, 
quorum pars prior particula est «3, activam, passivam, potentialem 
nauciscuntur intellectum.” At first it seems strange that évo- and 
«s-compounds should be so dissimilar; but e3-compounds in 
Homer never (except once?) mean ‘easy-, easily-,’ but only 
‘well-, beautifully-,’ the adjective being thus always passive, and 
K. Grashof (Uber das Fuhrwerk, p. 8, note 8) maintains that 
Homer considers all composita with ed to be real syntheta, not 
paratheta, and hence uses them as adjectives of ‘wo endings. 
(This view is opposed by Hentze, Anhang zu Homers Ilias, E, vs. 
466.) Kopetsch (p. 10) makes the following statement: ‘“Coniu- 
gata autem sunt significationis potentialis adiectiva cum duobus 
praepositionibus, quae vocantur insuperabiles, alpha privativo et 
dus- et cum adverbio ed, nunqguam cum ullo nomine.” But in 
Aischylos not a few exceptions to this sweeping assertion have 
been found: similarly in Sophocles such forms as drémrvortos, 
€umAnxros, avacyxerds, amaporos, éEdytoros, etc. 

The verbal adjectives, when modal, vary in meaning all the 
way from that which is merely physically or naturally possible— 
through that which is because of innate higher qualities intention- 
ally so—and through that which poetic exaggeration makes 
(im )possible—up to that which is morally (im)possible, extreme 
cases of which latter coloring certain ones have thought to be 
equivalent to the gerundive force of the verbals in -réos. It is 
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impossible to decide in each case just where one of these forces 
merges into the other, but if a scheme of these shades of meaning 
dare be attempted, it might possibly be not unlike the following: 

I. Really, physically (im)possible: a) dy nature or chance, e. g. 
dvapiOunros xpdévos. 8) intentionally so: ‘dignus qul,’ e. g. dreycros 
ee « DOAvVEl 

in Through poetic exaggeration or freedom of speech charac- 
terized as (im)possible; e. g. dxxjrov érov. 

III. From modesty, shame or some moral consideration ren- 
dered (im)possible; e. g. dppnrov éros. 

(IV. That which must be ?). 

The ground, then, of this possibility rests on—a) what is inher- 
ent in the nature of the subject (whether intentionally or uninten- 
tionally); 8) some moral consideration. Hence we distinguish 
I, the first modality, embracing I and II; II, the second modality, 
embracing III and (IV?). Our first modality is far more widely 
represented than the second, and is more usually connected with 
things than with persons, some 100 cases occurring with things, 
against less than 50 with persons. Of the second modality we 
have only about 20 examples, none of which are used with persons. 
The majority of these modally-used verbals occur in iambic verses. 


EXAMPLES OF THE ‘FIRST MODALITY.’ 
I, With a priv. a) With Persons. 


Al. 190 dodwrov...yeveds. The verse is not (as Merkel will 
have it) corrupt, the subject being easily supplied from the 
preceding Bagsrjs. Schol. ris eddous wat cofecOar py Svvaperns. 
O.R. 336 dreyxros...qgavet, Schol. dreyxros 8¢ avril rod dovprabhs 
kat adddxpuros; Similarly Suidas, An. Bekk., p. 458, 11, and p. 218, 
22. Ritter maintains that the verse is spurious because it destroys 
the stzchomythia, and especially because of the strange use of 
drekeurnros. O. R. 792 drAnroy (yévos). Schol. rd pa 8uvdpevoy td 
avOporav dpacda. El. 1388 ddunroe xoves.. With Hermann, 
Wunder, Nauck and others, we accept the latter explanation of 
the schol.: ds obx gore guyeiv. 


B) With Things. 


O. R. 1314 dgaroy, dddpardy re (vépos). V. L. dddpacroy. 
Schol. dgarov, dddrws éredn\vOés . . . addpacroy 8€ drtaroy, 8 oddels 
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Sapdoa durncera:  oxAnpdy Kal rpaxd do rod addparros. O. R. 205 
aSdpar (Bédea). Al. 648 deArroy otd& Trach. 999 deyAnroy 
~.- dvOos. El. 123 dxépecroy olpwyay. O. C. 1675 dAdytora 
mapoiconev. The exact meaning of the passage is disputed. With 
Stephanus, Wunder, Nauck, we take the adjective to be modal. 
El. 230 d\ura (rade). Schol. rd Opnvety rdv marépa Grurdy pos ~oras 6 
éorw obdérore navoopat GAN’ dei év rp Opnvely copa. Phil. 198 dudynra 
Bédn, Al. 646 xdvapiOpnros xpdvos. Al. 714 dvavdaroy (ovdér)- 
dyavoaroy (later dvavdnrov), Lobeck ; dvavénrov, L.; avavdaxrov, Hesy- 
chius. Ai. 52 dynxéorov xapas. El. 888 dvnxéor mpi; Bergk, 
Nauck, Wecklein (Ars Soph. emend., p. 50) conjecture dyndaicra, 
which we, with Schitz, 1. 1., p. 304, reject ‘aufs entschiedenste.’ 
Curiously enough, Wunder takes the verbal here, and in the 
passage just discussed, to be either purely passive or even active! 
Kvicala’s position (cf. Beitrage, I, p. 61 f.), that the verbal is 
merely passive, would be the more inviting, if the unzform 
(modal) usage of the verbal were not against it; cf. M., I, p. 72. 
Phil. 186 dyvnxeora peptpynpar. O. R. 98 dyvnrecroy (placpa). 
El. 1408 dvnxovora (frove’). Triclinius froe & ob dvvaral ris dxovesy. 
El. 166 dvyvvrov oirovy, Campbell’s active translation ‘accom- 
plishing nothing’ is plainly wrong. The verbal is modally passive ; 
cf. Stephanus, ‘quae perfici non possunt’; Anec. Bekk., p. 13, 26, 
dynvuros mévos: 6 roAvs xal by oby oldv re Stavicat. Suidas: roy dredelo- 
roy pdpov, » HXéxrpa @noi. Ant. 781 dvicare (“Epws). O.C. 1515 
dyixnrov (xepés). Phil. 78 dvixnrav détrov. Ai. 683 drtoros... 
Aeywnv. Al. 255 dmwAaros (aic’). The adjective has been derived 
from mweAd{o (Gross, II, p. 12), weAddw (so e. g. Ebeling and 
Seidler), or even from Ado (Stephanus). We derive it from 
wetdw. Trach. 1093 drAarov Opéuya. Trach. 982 dd erov (Bdpos). 
Construction and punctuation of the words disputed. Contrary 
to Hermann’s conception of the passage, we have taken Bédpos as a 
nominative. But the etymology of the verbal is disputed, and 
Gross, II, p. 12, does not harmonize with Gross, I, p.g! We 
follow Lobeck, Pathologiae Graeci Sermonis Elementa, I, p. 245, 
who, rejecting other etymologies, argues: ‘“ Probabilius Graecus 
ille, quem testatus sum, ex drAyros factum putat, hoc autem a mAéw 
impleo derivatum”’: so Curtius, Et.5, p. 277; Clemm, de alpha 
intensivo, p. 81, No. 28. El. 1336 dmAynorov... Boys. Trach. 
1030 dmoriBaros...vdc0s. O. C. 489 adrvara dovav. Schol. 
dyjxovora deri npépa nai avvrépos. Ai. 576 dppneroyv adxos. O.R. 
301 dppnra (mdvra). O.R. 464 dppnr’ dppnrev. “Das Unaus- 
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sprechliche des Unaussprechlichen,” Ritter. Hermann, Brunck, 
Wunder, Nauck and others have adduced passages in abundance 
to defend the above expression. Trach. 961 domerdéy rt Oadpa. 
We do not derive the verbal from é@ropa, but, with Vanicek 
(Griechisch-lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch, p. 995), 
Schmidt (Synonymik der griechischen Sprache, I, p. 10), Gobel 
(Lexilogus, I, pp. 87-88), from the root 20E or SEI ‘to say.’ Ai. 
222 drdarov (dyyediav). Ai.788 drpiray (xaxdv). Schol. srodurpv- 
rov, which definition is rightly rejected by Clemm, de alpha 
intensivo, p. 88, No. 37. Trach. 694 ddpacrov, détpBAnrop 
(pdr). O. C. 1463 dgparos (xrimos). Trach. 1057 dgpdoro... 
wédn. Schol. drpor8oxyre, avevvonre if addéxtrp’ A mept fs ove exer ris pa- 
cacba ris ein ryv dvow: this latter is the preferable explanation. 
Trach. 265 dgurr ... edn Phil. 105 dgduxrovs (lois). Fg. 611 
dpucrd re pneea. 


I]. With 8u0-. a) With Persons. 


O. C. 1722 dvaddwros otdeis. Al. 609 8ucbepamevros Alias. 


B) With Things. 


Trach. 959 8uvcamraddAdkrots ddivas. El. 1385 8uvcdpticroy aipa 
gvoay “Apns. By a slight ‘vazectio epithett the adjective—really 
belonging to “Apys—is joined with alya; so Juris (p. 11): ‘Vix 
aliter explicare licet nisi, qui difficile impugnatur, ‘qui est insuper- 
alis’ (sic!): de Marte ad res ab eo gestas transfertur.” But 
simpler is the explanation suggested by Lueck (De comparatio- 
num et translationum usu Sophocleo, Pars II, Neumark, 1880, 
p- 5): ‘“‘quamquam enim paullo insolentius hoc appositionis 
genus videtur, tamen haec ratio multo probabilior est quam 
coniecturae in hunc locum prolatae’”’—his device consists in 
simply placing a comma before aipa. Ai. 1004 8uaGéarov dupa. 
Ant. 1284 8voxndOapros... Aun». Ant. 1346 duoxdpeoros (mérpos). 
Trach. 949 8vanptr’ (perea). Schol. dvoxardAnrra éorw iaopéyeba Svra. 
Al. 40 8uvcAdytoroy (ri). Trach. 683 8taverrov .. . ypady. 
O. C. 1687 8icotcrov... rpopiv; Enallage for Biov 8ucoicrov 
xt. A. Phil. 508 8ucoicroy nrdévorv. O.C. 1277 8vompdécotoroy 

.otdpa. O.C. 286 8vanpécomroy (xdpa). V. L. dvonpécwmoy. 
El. 460 8vompéconr dveipara. Fg. 839 SvomdAatorov... xaxdv. 
So Nauck, for Stobaios’ 8veré\aorov. O. R. 109 8ucréxpaproy 


(tyvos). 
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III. Compounds of «3. a) With Persons. 


Al. 704 edyvaaros epot Evvetn 81a mavros eShpav (6 Addtos). Schol. 
cat ovvein pot ethpwr, eSyyworos, havepds dv xai Sndos Gre didret pe, to 
which Lobeck thus observes: ‘‘Scholiastes Rom. primum et 
extremum nomen ita connexa censet ut significetur gavepds dv Gre 
eSppwy éuri favoris manifestus; sed non persuadet. Postquam 
enim Panem praesultatorem invitaverat chorus, nihil magis con- 
sentaneum videtur quam ut Apollinis quoque, dei festivissimi, 
numen praesens ex propinquo venerari gestiat, communi persua- 
sione, deos cultoribus suis qaives6at évapyeis.” Evidently the 
adjective is decidedly flat when translated as a mere passive— 
‘well known’! The chorus wishes that the god may appear in 
body, so plainly that he can be easily recognized: the verbal is 
therefore modal and proleptic. 


B) With Things. 


Ai. 151 eSmiora déyer. La. edraora altered by another hand 
intO e&mora. 


IV. Remaining Examples. a) With Persons. 


O. C. 1383 dmémrvaros (ot). Al. 1358 EpmAnxros (pares). 
Schol. of py éupévovres rq apxaia aperp xat giria, appoves mapa rois 
avOpwros’ GAdws: EumAnxroe xovot, edperaBrnro. We accept the 
latter explanation of the schol. So Lobeck: ‘"EymAnxros idem 
valet quod doraros evperdBodtos, ut Hesychius et Eustathius, p. 1886, 
40, interpretantur.”’ ‘Mutabilis,’ Schambagh (I, p. 43). Ant. 1161 
(n\ordés (Kpéwv). Or is the verbal merely passive? ‘Ut ei invi- 
dere potuisses,” M., I, p. 44. O.C. 1665 Oaupacrdés (rs). Fe. 
872 Gavpaord. Ai. O15 Oeards (sc. Atas). El. 234 meora (parnp). 
El. 1204 meoras (mpés moras épeis). El. 1352 mecrdv (dv). O. R. 385 
meords (Kpewy), O.R.1118 meorés (dos). O.C. 334 rear povo 
(oixerav). O. C. 356 meorn (prdag). O. C. 1322 meoros.. . yovos. 
O. C. 1395 mecroios cuppayoow. Trach. 286 meards (eyo). 
Trach. 541 mearés (‘Hpaxdjs). Phil. 1272 meords (of the person 
addressed). Fg. 303 mioroi pe xwxevovow. Ai. 1369 xpnarés y 
fre. ‘‘Xpnorov,”’ defines Kopetsch, p. 21, ““dignum, quo utare, 
h. e. utile vel omnino quod in genere suo est bonum.” O. R. 610 
xpnorodvs (xaxovs) vopifey... xpnarovs xaxovs. O.C. 1014 xpyoris 
(Eeivos). O.C. 1430 ypnorou (orparnAdrov). Ant. 520 xpyorés (4). 
Ant. 662 ypnorés (dvyp). Trach. 452 xpnoros (OeAns yever Out). 
Phil. 437 x pnorovs (rovs). 
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8) With Things. 


O. R. 1312 dxovordy (derdv), O. R. 111 dd wry (ro Cyrovpevov). 
“TS AnpOjvas duvduevov,’ Suidas defines it, citing this passage. 
O. C. 1652 dvacyerot (pdBov). Trach. 721 dvacyxerdsy (qv). Phil. 
987 dvacyera (raira). O. R. 429 dvexra (ratra), Ant. 282 dvexra 
(Aéyes). Ant. 388 admadporoy (ovddv). Schol. dmadporoy dvri dmnyopev- 
pévov xat ampocddxnrov’ avi row ovx ceive: ris dropdoacGat rept Tivos Gre 
obx dy a’ré mpdgaev. O. R. 1337 Brerrov  orepxroy (ri). O.C. 
1526 éfdysora (4). Schol. ca6apa’ onpaives yap xat rd dyos rovro. 
ovrws, éfdytora avtt dyva xal py ola re pnOnvat’ cai émt rovrov yap xpavrat 
moAAayou. ‘‘ Neque vero,” argues Hermann, “ probari posse puto, 
quod et scholiastae, et aliis interpretibus placet, éfay:ora esse valde 
sancta, sed est illa vox pariter ut pndé xveiras ad Ady referenda : 
quae piaculum est nec licet dicere.”” The verbal means ‘sins,’ 
that is, ‘what deserves to be accursed.’ O.R. 361 yvordy (elmeiv). 
yvordy, Elmsley; yswordy, L. If Merkel’s reading (especially of 
the previous verse) is correct, the verbal means ‘intelligible.’ Fg. 
731 dcdaxra (ra pev)...etpera (ra dé). Trach. 699 elxaordy dare 
mpiovos éxBpopar. Phil. 191 Oavpacréy (ovdey). But the verbal 
can, of course, be merely passive. O. C. 1360 cdravura 8 éoriy. 
V. L. x\avord. The verbal means ‘worthy of being wept over,’ 
not what must (is necessary to be) wept over—in which latter case 
it would be the only exception in Sophocles to the rule that 
verbals in -ros do not exhibit the signification of ‘necessity.’ Phil. 
633-34 Aexra (wdvra), mavra 3€ rodpynra O. C. 1036 peprroy 
(oidev). Phil. 1193 vepeonrov... Opoetv. Schol. otk gore, gyai, 
perry re dvotvyourrs Khi mapapbéyyecOa. Hesychius’ definition of 
vepeontdov 1S pepyyiporpoy, cai 8 dv mis éevrpaneine O. C.97 meordy... 
wrepov. O.C. 626 miardy (rd adv). O.C. 1488 meardy (ro). Trach. 
398 meordy (ro). Phil. 71 meory (6mArAca). Fg. 601 meordy ovder. 
Phil. 756 pnréy (Sc. émiouypa). Fg. 325 cvyyvoorsby einer. Al. 466 
rAnrov (rotpyov). Ai. 223 peuxray (dyyediav). Phil. 1154 PoBnros 
(xépos). This is Hermann’s text; ovxérs goByroc, L. Al. 468 
xpnaroy (mn). El. 240 ypnaore@ (rw). The verbal is neuter, refer- 
ring to a good ¢hiug, and the scholiast is wrong in referring it to 
some imaginary person. El.972 ypnora (ra). Ant. 299 xpnoras 
(ppevas). Ant. 636 ypynoras (yvopas). Trach. 3 ypnords (SC. aidy). 
Trach. 231 ypnora...ény. Trach. 470 ypnora (Aeyovon). Trach. 
1136 ypnora popern. Trach. 1137 xypyor. Phil. 450 xpnora (ra). 
Phil. 457 ypnora (ra). Phil. 476 ypnorév (ro). Phil. 584 xypnora 
(dvrimdcyw). Fg. 85 ypnordéyv (drav rd). Some, however, interpret 
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the verbal as referring to a person; cf. Campbell’s note. Fg. 736 
Xpnora (ra). 


ON THE SECOND MODALITY. 


Kopetsch (p. 22) cites only three adjectives in Plato which 
contain the notion of that which is ‘nefas ... patrare’: these are 
axivntos, andéppnros, aBaros. In Sophocles, as in Aischylos, the 
number is much larger. The signification of ‘necessity,’ cf. 
verbals in -réos, is nowhere in Sophocles to be met with in verbals 
in -ros. The very circumstance that Sophocles made freer use of 
the forms in -réos explains why he all the more avoided using 
those in -ros in a sense even approaching that of those in -réos; 
compare O. C. 1360, where they are balanced against one another 
for the sake of greater contrast. The verbals thus used are all 
either simplicia—not infrequently with a negative—or syntheta. 
As above stated, this use of the adjectives is seen only when they 
are joined with names of things. 


I. With a priv. ‘ 


O.R. 891 d6ixrwy (rav). Schol. 6 éorw dv ob ypy éxecOur. O.R. 
897 dOtxrov... dugardcy. Schol. ovdxere dretpys mpds rov "AnrdAAwva ob8€ 
mpos Tov dypayroy kai ampooreAagrov avrou veov. Whether this édudadds 
was the temple itself or the white stone is disputed. O.C. 39 
GOsxros (yapos). Ant. 1060 dxivnra...dpaca. O.C. 624 dxdyne’ 
émn. Al. 773 dppnrovr eos. 

The following three adjectives could very easily be referred to 
the first modality. Such cases mark the transition from the one 
modality to the other. 

El. 203 dppyrav (seirvwv). Schol. & ob8€ dvopdcat radrév. Ai. 214 
dppnrov (Adyov). Schol. xaxdpnpow pndé AKyecOar dpeidorvra. O. C. 


IOOI dppnrovr énos. 


Il. Remaining Examples. 


Trach. 64 8s8anrd. Schol. ef mpooree: pot padeiv. Trach. 671 
8e8axré». Schol. ef yy amdppyrov ein. O. R. 300 Stdaxrd re dppnra 
r «tA. O.C. 39 olxnrds (yapos). Ant. 874 rapaBaroy (xpdros). 
O. R. 993 pnréy; (SC. pavrevpa). O.R. 1289 pnra po. O.C. 1001 


pnrov... émos. 
CHARLES EDWARD BISHOP. 


IIl.—ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE COMMENTA- 
RIOLUM PETITIONIS OF QUINTUS CICERO. 


The question of the authenticity of the Com. seems first to have 
been raised by the late Adam Eussner. After giving utterance at 
various times to doubt concerning its genuineness, he finally set 
forth his reasons in detail in a dissertation published in 1872.’ 
That the question might be raised seems to have already occurred 
to Biicheler,’ on account of the similarity of several passages to 
fragments of the oration in toga candida. But while granting 
that they were more than accidental resemblances, he held that 
they were borrowed from Quintus by his brother in his speech of 
a few months later. Biicheler also pointed out the general simi- 
larity of the Com. to the first letter ad Q. Fratrem, remarking 
(p. 10) Marcus par pari quodam modo rettulit missa ad fratrem 
...epistula praeclara I 1. In addition to the points of resem- 
blance between the oration in tog. cand. and the first letter ad Q. 
Fratrem, Eussner adduced a number of parallel ideas and expres- 
sions from the oration pro Murena, some of which were striking, 
while others revealed nothing more than the chance occurrence 
of the same word. Indeed, I have no doubt that by indiscrimi- 
nate citation of accidental resemblances, which would occur in 
any two documents treating of a similar subject, he really dam- 
aged a pretty good case and withdrew attention from a few 
striking parallels. Eussner further made many trivial objections, 
such as the unseemliness of a younger and obscure man like 
Quintus venturing to give advice to his older brother on a subject 
in which the experience of the adviser was as nothing to that of 
the advised, and others of the same sort, which drew down upon 
him the wrath of R. Y. Tyrrell, in Hermathena V (1877), p. 40, 
who seems to have seen nothing in the dissertation worthy of 
consideration. A calmer and more sensible rejoinder had already 
been made by R. Wirz (Phil. Anzeiger V (1873), p. 498), and he 
seems to have successfully answered the chief objections made by 


‘Commentariolum petitionis examinatum et emendatum. Wiirzburg, 1872. 
2 Quinti Ciceronis reliquiae recognovit F. Biicheler. Lips. 1869. 
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Eussner. Tyrrell again, in the first volume of his edition’ of 
Cicero’s letters, devotes some space to a refutation of Eussner’s 
arguments, though they seem to have convinced no one of the 
spuriousness of the work. After this the question was not again 
raised until the year 1887, when Mommsen, in the long looked- 
for third volume of his Staatsrecht, expressed his belief that the 
Com. is not from the hand of Quintus Cicero. On page 484 (III), 
where the terms-ordo equester and eqguites Romani are under dis- 
cussion, he says: “In der Regel aber wird ovdo equester, eben 
wie eguites Romani, gesetzt fiir die Gesammtheit sowohl der das 
Ritterpferd besitzenden wie auch der zu dessen Besitz befahigten 
Personen... Ein terminologisch fester Gegensatz zwischen den 
Staatspferdinhabern und den Expectanten hat auch hier sich 
nicht entwickelt.” Ina note to this passage he says: ‘“‘ In diesem 
allgemeinen Sinn wird diese Bezeichnung schon von Cicero ganz 
gewohnlich verwendet. Gegensatzlich und also incorrect findet 
sie sich in der in friiher Zeit dem Q. Cicero untergeschobenen 
Bewerbungsschrift; hier werden die in den centuriae equitum 
stehenden jungen Leute bestimmt durch die auctoritas des ordo 
eqguester, wahrend doch eigentlich jene den ordo equester bilden.” 
Compare also page 497, n. 3.2. The passage quoted does not, of 
course, contain all or probably any considerable part of Momm- 
sen’s reasons for considering the work spurious, but it is the only 
utterance so far as I know that he has made on the question. It 
is not my purpose to discuss the point which Mommsen here 
raises ;> but since the authority of so great a scholar has arrayed 
itself against the genuineness of the Com., a reconsideration of the 
question has seemed to me desirable. 

The MSS are practically‘ unanimous in attributing the work to 
Quintus Cicero, nor can any important argument for its spurious- 
ness be drawn, | believe, from a consideration of historical facts 
and conditions as set forth in it.° 


1 His answer is substantially the same as his earlier paper on the subject in 
Hermathena. 

2On page 114, n. 5, ‘Q. Cicero de pet. cons,’ is cited with no intimation that 
it is looked upon as spurious. 

37Cf. Willems, B. Ph. W. 66r, 1889. 

‘The fact that some of the Lagomarsiniani attribute it to Marcus Cicero is, 
of course, of no significance. See Biicheler, ap. crit. p. 25. 

5In the case of Q. Gallius (spoken of Com. Ig as already defended by 
Cicero, while Asconius, p. 78, says that he defended him after the oration in 
tog. cand.), it is more probable that Asconius is in error, as is assumed by 
Dramann V, 374 and n. 97, and maintained also by Biicheler ad loc. 
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The striking contrast, however, between the upright, outspoken 
and rashly impolitic character’ of Quintus and the compromising,’ 
or even dishonorable, exhortations of some parts of the Com. has 
been sufficiently emphasized by Eussner (p. 20). 

The dryness of the style of the Com., with its tedious iteration 
of the same or similar forms of transition, etc., is well set forth and 
illustrated by Biicheler, p. 7. But of all the rhetorical machinery 
which it displays, nothing is more tiresome or more characteristic 
of the pedantic school rhetoric than the wonderful fondness which 
the author betrays for the dzstributio (to use his own word). 
Indeed, a careful analysis of the work might almost convince one 
that it was nothing but an exercise in that subject. He begins by 
dividing the whole fesitzo into three subjects for Cicero’s medita- 
tion: novus sum, consulatum peto, Roma est. Let us take for 
example the second member, consulatum peto. This is divided 
in 16 as follows: Petitio autem magistratus divisa est in duarum 
rationum diligentiam, quarum altera in amicorum studiis, altera 
in populari voluntate ponenda est. Of this double division, let us 
again take the second member,—vatio popularis : (41) Dicendum 
est de illa altera parte petitionis quae in populari ratione versatur. 
Ea desiderat nomenclationem, blanditiam, assiduitatem, benigni- 
tatem, rumorem, spem in republica. Each one of these six 
divisions is carried out in detail, with more or less subdivision 
(e. g. rumor, in 50 and 51; sed—iam—eliam—postremo). That 
this minuteness of division and subdivision, which might be 
equally shown by other examples, is a part of the writer’s 
conscious rhetorical devices, is clear from the following: (49) ac 
ne videar aberrasse a distributione mea, qui haec in hac populari 
parte petitionis disputem, hoc sequor, etc. That in so much 
division he sometimes runs short of material will not cause sur- 
prise, as for example in 40, where the vationes et genera obtre- 
clatorum et adversariorum—who are divided into three classes !— 
are to be met and won over, in the first class, by sfes—studtum— 
officium; in the second class by denefictum—spes—studtum, and 


1Qn the character of Quintus see the letters ad Q. Fratrem passim; Dru- 
mann VI, 719 ff. Cf. ib. 729. ‘Das Meiste welches Cicero an ihm tadelt, 
weil es nicht zu den Regeln der Klugheit stimmte, gereicht seiner Gesinnung 
zur Ehre.” 

2Com. 5, together with 14, must, in case of publication, which was mani- 
festly contemplated (58), have put an end to friendly relations between Cicero 
and Pompey. Cf. also the shameless exhortation to mendacity in 46, and to 
injure the character of his competitors in 52. 
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in the third class—eadem ratione qua superiores/ But this is not 
all. These very resources by which the rationes obtrectatorum . 
are to be met are identical with the means by which his devoted 
friends (quos devinctos tenet—20) are to be further cultivated, 
viz. (21) beneficio, spe, adtunctione animt ac voluntate (= studio). 
That Quintus was a prolific writer of dramatic poetry, contem- 
plated, at least, an epic poem on the deeds of Caesar, was some- 
what of an historian, and could write “in a manner almost Aris- 
tophanic,” we learn from his brother’s works; but that he could 
write in the barren, mechanical manner above illustrated it is 
difficult to believe, especially in view of the following significant 
characterization of his literary tastes by his brother: De Orat. II 
3. Io (cited by Drumann): Nec vero te, carissime frater atque 
optime, rhetoricis nunc quibusdam libris, guos tu agrestis putas, 
insequor ut erudiam—dquid enim tua potest oratione aut subtilius 
aut ornatius esse? We find, therefore, between the style of the 
Com. and the literary activity and tastes of Quintus, as his brother 
reports them, a contrast not less striking than the contrast between 
his character as portrayed to us by other sources and as revealed 
in this work. 

But such considerations can do nothing more than arouse sus- 
picion; in themselves they prove nothing. There remain, how- 
ever, two points of view from which the subject may be discussed : 
(1) the language of the Com. in its relation to the history of 
Latin words and constructions, and (2) resemblances to other 
(later) works of Latin literature. The first of these contains 
material for an interesting study in itself; but, as bearing upon 
the question of authenticity, nothing of much significance can be 
drawn from it. It may be observed, however, that the word 
Sabula (54), in the sense of ‘‘ talk of the town,” is met with here for 
the first time, if we may trust the dictionaries, which cite Hor.’ Ep. 
11. 8 as the earliest example. Cicero uses fama, as in pro Caelio 
16. 38, or sermo (sermones) or sermunculi. It 1s also worthy of 
note that zedum after a positive sentence is first found in Com. 
21: Minimis beneficiis homines adducuntur ut satis causae putent 
esse ad studium suffragationis, nedum i quibus saluti fuisti... 
non intellegant etc. In Cicero and all other writers before Livy 
nedum only follows a negative. Cf. Draeger, Syntax und Stil d. 
Tacitus, p. 80, and Schmalz in Miller’s Handbuch, II’, p. 510. 


1See p. 210, citation from Horace and note. 
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It remains, therefore, for us to consider the resemblances 
between the Com. and other works of Roman literature. Biicheler 
has done'this for the fragments of the oration in tog. cand., and 
concludes that in two places Cicero borrowed consciously from 
the recent letter of his brother—(1) in speaking of the incest of 
Catiline and the Vestal Fabia,’ and (2) in using the phrase duas in 
rem publicam sicas destringere.’ The former, a guarded utterance 
ona delicate subject, since Fabia was a sister of Terentia; the latter, 
a striking phrase which might easily have been remembered and 
reproduced almost unconsciously.* Two other passages are quoted 
by Biicheler from the oration in tog. cand. and compared with the 
Com. 

Of Antonius we read: 

Com. 8: vocem audivimus Asc., p. 74: in sua civitate 
iurantis se Romae iudicio aequo, cum peregrino negavit se iudi- 
cum homine Graeco certare non cio aequo certare posse. 
posse. 

With reference to the murder of Marius Gratidianus, a near 
relative of the Ciceros, by Catiline ; 


Com. 10: Quid ego nunc di- 
cam petere eum consulatum, qui 
hominem carissimum populo 
Romano Marcum Marium in- 
spectante populo Romano... 
ceciderit, ... vivo stanti collum 
gladio secuerit, caput sua manu 


Asc., p. 78: Populum vero, 
cum inspectante populo collum 
secuit hominis maxime popularis 
quanti faceret, ostendit. P. 80: 
caput etiam tum plenum animae 
et spiritus ad Syllam manibus 
ipse suis detulit. 


tulerit.‘ 


1 Ascon. (Kiessl. et Schdll), p. 82: cum ita vixisti ut non esset locus tam 
Sanctus quo non adventus tuus etiam cum culpa nulla subesset, crimen afferret 
(from Com. 10). 

2 Ascon., p. 83, from Com. 12. It is noteworthy that the phrase seems to 
have occurred in both places in the same connection, for Ascon. says l. 1. dicit 
de malis civibus,and the Com. has quis ... tam improdus civis qui velit... duas 
in r. p. sicas destringere. 

3It should be observed that this is the only remarkable metaphorical phrase 
in the whole work. There are but three others! Biicheler, p. 8. 

*The treatment of this case in the Com. is peculiar in that no allusion is 
made to the intimate relationship existing between Gratidianus and the Ciceros 
(Asc., p. 75: fuerat hic Gratidianus arta necessitudine Ciceroni coniunctus). 
His name is introduced ina rhetorical style natural enough in a public speech, 
but really very surprising in a letter toa brother. Indeed, the whole of this 
part of the Com. is written in a strained oratorical tone, which is easily 
explained if it had the fierce invective of Cicero for its source. 
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Of these two passages and other similarities between the two 
works, Biicheler says: “et haec quidem aliaque de Antonii prae- 
diis proscriptis, de Catilinae stupris, de Africa provincia, de testium 
dictis ac iudicio etiamsi pariter uterque vel tractavit vel elocutus 
est, tamen quod temporum rerumque aut necessitate id factum est 
aut opportunitate, mutuatum esse alterum non liquet.”’ The extent 
of the resemblances in subject-matter is here indicated by Biicheler, 
but it can only be fully realized by a comparison, sentence for 
sentence, of the description of the characters of Catiline and 
Antonius (Com. 8-13) with the fragments of the oration in tog. 
cand. It will be found that scarcely half a dozen statements 
concerning them in the Com. are not also made or clearly implied 
in the speech.’ The verbal resemblances were perhaps exhausted 
by the quotations of Biicheler, but I would call attention to the 
following sentences, which betray a remarkable similarity of 
structure as well as of subject-matter ; 

Com. 10: Quid ego nunc de Asc., p.77: Quid ego ut vio- 
Africa, quid de testium dictis  laveris provinciam praedicem? 
scribam ? 

The oration for Murena is the next work of Cicero in which 
resemblances of thought and language to the Com. appear, and 
among many more than doubtful examples of such likeness which 
Eussner quotes, the following are really remarkable: 


Com. 56: atque haec ita nolo 
te illis proponere ut videare ac- 
cusationem meditari, sed ut hoc 


Mur. 43: primum accusandi 
terrores et minae...et populi 
opinionem a spe _ adipiscendi 


avertunt et amicorum studia de- 
bilitant. nescio quo pacto hoc 
fit,...simul atque candidatus 
accusationem meditari visus est, 
ut honorem desperasse videatur. 

This passage from the pro Murena has a further significance not 
noticed by Eussner. For the words popult ofintonem ... et ami- 


terrore facilius hoc ipsum quod 
agis consequare. 


'In the enumeration of those whom Catiline had put to death at the command 
of Sulla, the names of Titinius, Manlius (conj. Bicheler) and Tanusius are 
given in Com.g. Asconius, p. 75, says: Catilinam cum in Syllanis partibus 
fuisset, crudeliter fecisse. Nominatim etiam postea Cicero dicit quos occiderit, 
Q. Caecilium (Com. 9), M.Volumnium, L. Tanusium. The fact that the names 
Titinius and Manlius are not here given by Asconius, and hence were not 
probably in the oration in tog. cand., points to the independence of the two 
documents, and might therefore be used as an argument for the genuineness of 


the Com. 
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corum studia make just such a division of the constituency ofa 
candidate as is set forth and carried out with much detail in the 
second part of the Com. (16): Petitio autem magistratus divisa 
est in duarum rationum diligentiam, quarum altera in amicorum 
studiis, altera in populi voluntate ponenda est. 


Com. 34: et quoniam assecta- 
tionis mentio facta est, id quoque 
curandum est, ut cotidiana cu- 
iusque generis et ordinis et aeta- 
tis utare. nam ex ea ipsa copia 
coniectura fieri poterit quantum 
sis in ipso campo virium ac fa- 
cultatis habiturus. 


Mur. 44: petitorem ego, prae- 
sertim consulatus, magna spe, 
magno animo, magnis copiis, et 
in forum et in campum deduci 
volo... praesertim cum... ex 
vultu candidatorum coniecturam 
faciant, quantum quisque animi 
et facultatis habere videatur. 


Of the other resemblances which Eussner cites, that between 
Com. 37 and Mur. 70 is quite striking; while Com. 21, Mur. 71; 
Com. 28, Mur. 77 are worthy of note. Observe also the following 
examples which Eussner seems to have overlooked. Speaking 
of the value to a candidate of presence in Rome (assiduttas), 


Cicero says : 

Mur. 21: primum ista nostra 
assiduitas . . . nescis quantum 
adferat hominibus fastidii. mihi 
quidem vehementer expeditt po- 
sttam in oculis esse gratiam. 


And of the morning salufatio: 


Mur. 44: placet mihi... 
persalutatio, praesertim cum iam 
hoc novo more omnes fere domos 
omnium concursent. 


Com. 43: iam assiduitatis nul- 
lum est praeceptum, verbum 
ipsum docet quae res sit. fro- 
dest quidem vehementer nus- 
guam discedere.' 


Com. 35: insalutatoribus qui 
magis vulgares sunt et hac con- 
suetudine quae nunc est pluris’ 
veniunt. 


There is, further, an astonishingly large number of small verbal 


’ With this compare also pro Plancio 67: (Plancius) numquam ex urbe afuit 
. nisi sorte, lege, necessitate... valuit assiduitate. The oration pro Plancio 
presents a good many interesting resemblances to parts of the Com., but none 
are so striking as those from the pro Murena. E. g. 67: (Plancius) ea est usus 
ratione vitae qua minima invidia novi homines plurimi sunt eosdem honores 
consecuti. Com.14: Iam in populo quam multi invidi sint, quam consuetu- 
dine horum annorum ab hominibus novis alienati, venire tibi in mentem scio. 

* The obscurity of this awkward paraphrase has caused fp/uris (preserved by 
the Erfurtensis and a few other MSS) to be changed in almost all MSS and 
editions to plures. The reading of the Erfurtensis is completely confirmed by 
the above comparison, showing that guae nunc est pluris [quam erat apud anti- 
quos] = nova. 
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resemblances between the Com. and the oration pro Murena, 
which are of no significance in attempting to prove that it is one 
of the sources of the Com., though, if that were established by 
other considerations, they might fairly be adduced as confirmatory 
evidence. As stated above, many of Eussner’s examples are of 
this kind. Here is one not given by him: 


Com. 1: mihi... dies ac no- Mur. 78: consulem ... dies 
ctes de tua petitione cogitanti. atque noctes de re publica cogi- 
tantem. 


Not only the generic resemblance of the Com. to the first letter 
of Marcus ad Q. Fratrem has been pointed out by Biicheler,’ but 
also the close relationship between certain parts of the two, e. g.: 

Com. 39: Non est huius tem- Ad Q. Fr. I1. 37: non susci- 
poris perpetuaillade hocgenere piam ut quae de iracundia dici 
disputatio, quibus rebus benivo-_solent a doctissimis hominibus 
lus et simulator diiudicari possit. ea nunc tibi exponam. 

Eussner pointed out many other cases of resemblance, but here 
also he erred in giving much which proves nothing except that 
both works are written in Latin. Several of his examples are, 
however, noteworthy, as, for instance, the opening of the two 
letters : 

Com.; Etsi tibi omnia suppe- Ad Q. Fr. 11: Etsi? non dubi- 
tant... tamen sum arbitratus. tabam... tamen existimavi. 

Com. 1: ad te perscribere... Ad Q. Fr. I 1. 36: at ea qui- 
non ut aljquid ex his noviaddis- dem...non ut te instituerem 
ceres. SCripsI. 

Worthy of comparison are also Com. 58 and ad Q. Fr. 1 1. 18. 
To these I would add: 

Com. 54: Roma est... in Ad Q. Fr. I 1.22: Romae est, 
qua multae insidiae, multa falla- ubi tanta adrogantia est, tam 
cia, multa in omni genere vitia immoderata libertas, tam infinita 
versantur, multorum adrogantia, _licentia, etc.° 
etc. 

Biicheler, while thinking it possible that Quintus may have 
made use of Greek sources in parts of the Com., ‘“‘velut de ami- 


1Introd., p. 10; ad loc., p. 51. 

* The formula etsi—tamen is exceedingly common, however, at the beginning 
of letters. 

®The occurrence of adrogantia in both passages is, of course, of much less 
significance than the similar structure of the two sentences upon the same 
subject. 
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corum atque adversariorum generibus,”’ notes that there are but 
few traces of Greek in the work, as would be natural enough “cum 
totum commentariolum ex vita Romana sumptum Romanoque 
negotio aptatum sit.” The examples he cites are the verse of 
Epicharmus in 39—nervos atque artus esse sapientiae non temere 
credere—and the admonition in 2 to call to mind often what 
Demetrius had written de Demosthents studio et exercitatione. 
He suggests, further, that the dispufatio, guibus rebus benivolus 
et simulator diiudicari possit, alluded to in 39, refers to some 
Greek treatise on this subject, such as the one preserved in the 
Moralia of Plutarch.” Of these examples it is to be observed that 
the verse of Epicharmus is given in the original by Cicero ina 
letter to Atticus,’ while Demetrius’ life* of Demosthenes is spoken 
of in the de Divinatione.’ For the adisputatio quibus, etc., it is 
not necessary, of course, to assume a Greek source, for this theme 
was a very common rhetorical exercise, as appears from numerous 
references to it elsewhere. E.g. Cicero, Topica 85: ex altero 
autem genere, quod erat bipertitum, unum est de eodem et alio: 
guid intersit inter amicum et adsentatorem, regem et tyrannum. 
Cf. also Cic. Lael. 95, and Horace, A. P. 425. To these traces of 
Greek pointed out by Bicheler should be added Com. 55: Et 
quoniam in hoc vel maxime est vitiosa civitas, quod largitione 
interposita virtutis ac dignitatis oblivisci solet, in hoc fac ut te bene 
noris, id est ut intelligas eum esse te qui ludicii ac periculi metum 
maximum competitoribus afferre possis. That fe dene noris = 
yvabs ceavtéy no one, | think, will doubt, nor that the triteness of 
the saying is at once indicated and apologized for by the particular 
application given it in the words following. The same phrase with 


1P.7. In that connection he calls attention to the fact that, according to 
ad Att. II 3. 3, Quintus had in his library a work of Theophrastus, zepi gtio- 
Tepmiac, 

2 Plut. Mor. 49: woe av Tig Staxpivoc Tv KdAaKa Tob gidor, 

SAtt. 119. 8: vage xai uéuvaoc’ avioretv, appa tavta trav gpevav. Cf. also Att. 
II 20. 1. 

So Bicheler ad loc., but on what authority I do not know. No life of 
Demosthenes is contained in the catalogue of the works of Demetrius in Diog. 
Laert. V §. 80. All that is given in the de Div. might have been contained in 
the mepi pytupixye or the mepi EnutydevudTwr of Demetrius. 

>Div. II 96: Multi etiam naturae vitium meditatione atque exercitatione 
sustulerunt, ut Demosthenem scribit Phalereus, cum RHO dicere nequiret, 
exercitatione fecisse ut planissume diceret. It may not be without significance 
that the exercitatio Demosthenis is here emphasized as in the Com. 
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a particular app::cation s:mcuar to this :s tound ad Q. Fratrem. III 
6.7: Cessator esse 20:: et iuud yreeck ceatroy 00.1 putare ad adro- 
gant:am mi:iruencam so.um esse dictum, verum etiam ut tona 
nostra norimus. In coth cases yet: censor 7s Made the text for 
admon:t:on to know cne’s own g-its and use them. 

Somewhat anaiogous to this is the folowing. In Com. 9 we 
read: quod Antonius umbram suam metuit, hic (Catilina’ ne 
leges quidem. The phrase umbram suam metuere is natural 
enough, and we are not surpr:sed to find :t in Latin: vet that it 
occurs elsewhere I kave not teen able to discover. The only 
thing like it that I have found is the following in ad Att. AV 
20. 4: equidem etsi mth: v:detur iste, gut umbdras timet, ad 
caedem spectare. tamen nisi explicata solutione non sum disces- 
surus. It would be rash to affirm that there is any connection 
between these two (apparently :solated) occurrences of similar 
phrases. but it stimuiates one’s curiosity to learn that isle. gus 
umbras timet is Antonius here also—nephew of the Antonius of 
the Com. and trumvir. Were the Com. a forgery of later date 
than the letter of Cicero, it would not be difficult to believe that 
the phrase there used of Mark Antony had been applied to the 
competitor of Cicero of the same name. 

The same section (g) presents perhaps a similar case. The 
author of the Com. says of Catiline that he was educatus tn sororis 
stupris: where it is uncertain whether he charges Catiline with 
incest or whether he refers to ‘“‘stupra quae Sergia fecit cum aliis”’ 
(Biicheler). The tormer is the more natural interpretation, and 
undoubtedly the meaning which the author meant to convey,’ 
although Biicheler, in the absence of any other evidence to this 
charge, chooses the latter. However that may be, a comparison 
with the description of the early career and incest of Clodius in 
the oration de haruspicum responso would suggest the thought 
that we have what is there said of Clodius applied here to Catiline. 

Com. g: alter vero, dii boni, De har. resp. 42: hic vero, 
quo splendore est? ...natus' ... prodiimmortales, quid est? 
in patris egestate, educatus in ... qui post patris mortem... 
sororis stupris, corroboratus in in domesticis est germanitatis 


1Drumann, V 387, n. 66: ‘ Educatus in sororis stupris; zweideutig und 
gesucht; man kann erklaren, der Bruder buhlte mit der Schwester, aber auch 
er war Zeuge ihres unsittlichen Lebens, und wurde dadurch verdorben. Der 
Vf. will ihn anklagen, nich? entschuldigen, und dachte daher ohne Zweifel an 
das Erste; Andere und selbst Cicero schweigen von dieser Blutschande.” 
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stupris volutatus; deinde robu- 

stus...serei militari dedit ... 
pupillos necavit .. . divisores 
macta(vit). exortaest...quaes- 
tura. Atque hic... P. Clodio 
gradus ad rem publicam, hic 
primus est aditus ad popularem 
iactationem. 

The resemblances to the Com. thus far cited have been taken 
exclusively from works of Cicero, later, by intervals varying from 
a few months to ten years, than the assumed date of the work. 
In all of these passages, the possibility that the orator borrowed 
from the letter of his brother or retained in memory for a long 
time and so unconsciously reproduced his words and thoughts, 
may be admitted, though the probability of its occurring so often 
and at such intervals of time is certainly to be denied. But the 
case would manifestly be very different if resemblances to other 
writers should be shown ; though if the work could have furnished 
Cicero with so many of his ideas and expressions, there is perhaps 
no absolute barrier (unless chronological) to extending its influence 
to other writers. Compare the following passages: 


caede civium, cuius primus ad 
rem publicam aditus equitibus 
Romanis occidendis fuit. 


Com. 54: video esse magni 
consili1 atque artis in tot homi- 
num cuijusque modi vitiis tantis- 
que versantem vitare offensio- 
nem, vitare fabulam, vitare 
insidias. 


Hor. Sat. I 3. 58 ff: [Bene 
sanus ac non incautus (61)] hic 
fugit omnis|| insidias nullique 
malo latus obdit' apertum,|| cum 
genus hoc inter vitae versetur, 
ubi acris|| invidia atque vigent 


ubi crimina. 

Whether the resemblance here is sufficient to consider one the 
source of the other may perhaps be doubted; but this at least is 
certain, that if there is any direct relation, it can only be one of 
imitation and paraphrase of the words of Horace on the part of 
the author of the Com., and that seems to me very credible. The 
other alternative, aside from the a prior7 improbability of Horace’s 
resorting to so barren a work as the Com. for material, meets with 
the chronological difficulty that we thereby assume imitation of a 


1 How accurately the meaning of the words nudlligue malo latus obdit apertum 
is expressed by witare fabulam is well shown by the Schol. Cruq. ad loc.: nulli 
dat sese irridendum idque agit ne Aingua malevola laceretur. 
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work which, even if genuine, was not, in all probability, published 
at the time of the writing and publication of this satire.’ 

The same chronological considerations apply to the relation 

between the following passages : 

Com. 45: illud difficilius (est) ... quod facere non possis, ut id 
tucunde neges... Cum td petitury quod... promittere non 
possumus ... delle negandum est... Audivi hoc dicere 
quendam de quibusdam oratoribus ad quos causam suam 
detulisset, gvatiorem sibi orationem eius fuisse qui negasset, 
quam illius qui recepisset. 

With this compare Publilius Syrus,? Sententiae 357 em 


pars benefici est quod petitur si belle neges. 


It seems to me that there can be no doubt that the passage of the 
Com. quoted presents an elaborate paraphrase of the sezfentia of 
Publilius, in which the original saying is cloaked at first under the 
form iucunde neges, but betrayed a moment later by delle negan- 
dum; while it will not escape notice that pars deneficz of Publilius is 
paraphrased by gratiorem sibi orationem,etc. Here,then,the Com. 
presents perhaps the most direct relation to other literature that we 
have observed, with the exception of the oration in tog. cand., and 
we need not therefore hesitate longer to pronounce the conclusion 
to which the rest of our investigation has led us, viz. that the Com. 
is the work of some first-century rhetorician or rhetorical student 
who, perhaps in imitation of similar works,*® wrote the Com. in the 
name of Quintus Cicero, and, modelling the general form of his 
composition on the first letter ad Q. Fratrem (on the duties of a 


'According to the usual view (e. g. Tyrrell), the letters ad Q. Fratrem, to 
which there is every reason to believe the Com. would have been appended 
(Bacheler, p. 11), were published along with the letters to Atticus, after the 
death of the latter (32 B.C.). Gurlitt (de M. Ciceronis epistulis, etc., Gétt. 
1879) holds (p. 47) that they were a part of a single collection, including all the 
extant letters except the letters ad Att., and that this original collection was 
not published before the death of Antonius, but at some time in the decade 
following Actium. Hor. Sat., bk. I, not later than 35 B. C. 

2 To be sure we do not know how long the activity of Publilius continued, 
but Jerome puts his foruit in the year 43 B. C.,and we may well doubt whether 
he was writing still at the time of the publication of the letters ad Q. Fratrem. 

3See Bicheler, p.6, Aul. Gel. XIV 7.2: (consulatum) Pompeius cum initurus 
foret, quoniam per militiae tempora senatus habendi consulendique, rerum 
expers urbanarum fuit, M. Varronem, familiarem suum rogavit ut commentarium 
faceret eionywyixé6v—sic enim Varro ipse appellat—ex quo disceret, quid facere 
dicereque deberet, cum senatum consuleret. 
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provincial governor, etc.), made use especially of the orations of 
the period of Cicero’s consulship bearing upon the subject, viz. 
the orations in tog. cand. and pro Murena, and incidentally also 
of other works of Cicero, as has been pointed out. This will 
explain adequately the historical correctness and faithfulness of 
his descriptions, and in a measure also the purity of the style and 
vocabulary. That he should have betrayed familiarity with a 
well-known passage of Horace or a saying of Publilius is by no 
means surprising, for, as is well known, much spurious literature 
owes its origin to no intentional deceit,! and no special pains were 
therefore used to avoid anachronism in the use of sources. How 
early the Sententiae of Publilius had gained currency apart from 
his plays, and how familiar they were to the young men of Rome, is 
well shown by Seneca Rhet. controv. VII 18.8: Memini Moschum, 
cum loqueretur de hoc genere sententiarum, quo infecta iam erant 
adulescentulorum omnium ingenia, queri de Publilio, quasi ille 
[iam ] hanc insaniam introduxisset. 

Concerning the date of the composition of the Com., we can 
only say that its language and style admonish us to put it as’early 
as possible. If we may assume that the letters to Atticus were 
already published’ at the beginning of our era, I should not wish 
to place the Com. very much later. 

Mapison, Wis. GEORGE L. HENDRICKSON. 


1 Blass in Mttller’s Handbuch, I, p. 246. 

2 Bicheler, Khein. Mus. 34 (1879), p. 353, notes that Asconius (p. 76) does 
not make use of a passage from a letter to Atticus (I 2. 1) supporting a point 
which he is attempting to prove, and concludes from this that the letters were 
not then published (ca. 55 A. D.). The evidence, however, scarcely seems 
sufficient for a conclusion so hard to believe (cf. Hofmann, Ausgew. Briefe, 
p. 13). 


IV.—POLLICE VERSO. 


Some of the most disputed questions concerning the mzsszo of 
the Roman gladiator have to do with the interpretation of certain 
vexed phrases. Especially to be mentioned are pollicem vertere, 
pollicem convertere, pollicem premere and pollex infestus. How 
radically our modern authorities differ as to the meaning of these 
terms is evident from the variety of opinions entertained as to the 
response made to the vanquished gladiator begging for his life. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 3d edition, 
vol. I, p. 917: “His [the gladiator’s] fate depended upon the 
people, who turned up their thumbs if they wished him to be 
killed.... There is no clear evidence that the wish that mercy 
should be shown was expressed by pressing down the thumbs: 
this was indicated rather by waving handkerchiefs.” Baumeister, 
Denkmaler des klassischen Altertums, u.s. w., p. 2101: ‘‘ Das 
Volk gewahrte die Begnadigung oder Entlassung (msszo) durch 
Schwenken von Tiichern, oder durch einen Gestus des Daumens 
(presso pollice), stimmte fiir Tod durch Wenden des Daumens 
nach unten (verso pollice).”” Friedlander, Sittengeschichte Roms, 
sth edit., vol. II, p. 345: ‘“Von Seiten der Zuschauer war das 
Zeichen der Gewahrung, wie es scheint, das Schwenken von 
Tiichern;' das Wenden des Daumens nach unten bedeutete den 
Befehl zur Ertheilung des Todesstosses.” Guhl and Koner, Life 
of the Greeks and Romans described from Antique Monuments ; 
translated from the 3d German edition (p. 560): “In case the 
spectators lifted their clenched fists (verso pollice), the fight had 
to be continued; the waving of handkerchiefs was the sign of 
mercy granted.” Falke, Greece and Rome: their Life and Art, 
N. Y., 1882; translated from the German edition (p. 289): ‘It 
stood in the pleasure of the people to grant them their lives, but 
usually they gave the sign of death by stretching out the hands 
with extended thumbs.” Dyer, Pompeii, 3d edit., N. Y., 1871 
(p. 228): ‘This signal was the turning down the thumbs,” Dyer 
naively adding, ‘‘as is well known.” O. Seyffert, Dictionary of 


1In a footnote F. adds: “ Vielleicht auch das Aufheben eines Fingers.” 
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Classical Antiquities, etc.; trans]. from the German; revised and 
edited by Nettleship and Sandys; London, 1891: “The sign of 
mercy (missio) was the waving of handkerchiefs: the clenched 
fist and downward thumb indicated that the combat was to be 
fought out till death” (p. 254). 

Nor are the lexicographers more satisfactory. Lewis and 
Short (under follex): ‘‘To close down the thumb (premere) was 
a sign of approbation; to extend it (vertere, convertere, pollex 
infestus), a sign of disapprobation.” Georges, Ausfiihrliches 
lateinisch-deutsches Handworterbuch (7th edit.), under pollex : 
“Der Daumen, 72/festus, der gerade hingestreckte, als ob man 
Einen damit erstechen wollte: pollicem premere, den Daumen 
einschlagen: jpollicem vertere, den Daumen gegen die Brust 
richten (ein Zeichen, dass das Volk einen besiegten Gladiator 
getodtet wissen wollte). Forcellini (De Vit.), under Jollex: ‘In 
pollice erat favoris, studiique significatio, nam faventes premebant, 
aversantes improbantesque vertebant retro et subrigebant.” 

In this mass of contradictory statements what are the ascer- 
tainable facts? Of what character was the response made to the 
appeal of the man who was hors de combat? What is the real 
meaning of the Latin terms used? Manifestly, any sure ground 
of belief must be sought in ancient authorities, literary and artistic, 
aided by auxiliary study of the general use of the words employed 
in describing the response made to the wounded gladiator. 

We have seen that there js a large amount of disagreement and 
contradiction among scholars concerning several important terms 
and facts, so much so that there is reason for a new examination 
of the data and sources of our knowledge. What was the sign 
for mzssto? What the sign for death ? 

There is no doubt that pollicem vertere or convertere (lit. ‘to 
turn the thumb’) was the sign for death made in answer to the 
appeal for mercy. This is clear from Juvenal 3. 34-37, and from 
a passage in Prudentius Clemens, contra Symmachum 2. 1096: ‘“‘et 
quoties victor ferrum tugulo inserit, illa delicias ait esse suas, 
pectusque lacentis virgo modesta iubet converso pollice rumpi.” 
But this does not touch the question as to what this sign, or turn 
of the thumb, was. Most of the modern authorities, including the 
commentators on Juvenal 3. 36, tell us in an ex cathedra way that 
the spectator turned his thumb towards his own throat, or breast, 
as a sign that the victorious gladiator should dispatch his con- 
quered antagonist. I have come to believe that there is small 
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ground for this interpretation, and that, if not altogether impossible, 
it is very doubtful. 

Let us examine more closely the Latin terms in dispute, hoping 
thereby to ascertain something as to the true signification of the 
phrases in question. The word vertere seems literally = ‘turn, 
turn about, turn around.’ Forcell. says: “Verto proprie ut in 
aliam partem converto, torqueo.” If pollicem vertere = ‘to turn 
the thumb zfwards,’ one is moved to inquire why we have no 
modifying adverb to define more accurately the direction. In 
case p. vertere = ‘to turn the thumb downwards,’ is there any 
reason why the adverb can be dispensed with? An examination 
of the use of vertere shows that it = ‘to turn from the normal or 
existing position.’ E.g. lerga vertere, se vertere (‘wheel about’), 
verlere solum bidentibus, or terram aratro vertere =arare. So 
vertere — evertere ‘overthrow, subdue,’ etc. FPollicem vertere 
ought to be such a turn of the thumb as will throw it into a position 
different from the normal position. The natural position of the 
thumb, when the sitting spectator extends his hand, if not turned 
slightly upward, is stretched out towards, or in a line with, the 
fingers, Again, it is very evident that the thumb in this hostile 
gesture must have been somehow so pointed as to indicate the 
hostile or adverse feelings of the spectators.’ It stands to reason 
that the position of the thumb must have been so different from 
the normal position as to preclude any mistaken interpretation ; 
that is, it must clearly indicate the will of the spectators as against 
any other gesture of the thumb declaring for mzsstzo. That there 
was a disposition to grant the mzssio to a gladiator who had 
fought bravely, we would infer from the fact that great gladiators 
were public favorites, like actors and the jockeys of the circus, 
and even the fallen gladiator would be apt to have many friends 
among the spectators, who would be glad to have him spared. 


'There seems to be little reason to doubt that, in republican times, the 
decision lay sometimes, if not always, with the edttor muneris. Even during 
the empire, after the decision for life or death was tacitly referred by the 
editor to the crowd, it is likely that he, taking his cue from the crowd, gave the 
signal to the victorious gladiator. Cf. Martial 3.99; Juvenal 3. 34-37; Horace, 
Epist. 1. 1. 4-6; Seneca, Epist. 117. 7 and 37.2. In the case of the games 
given by the emperor, it is likely that, as editor mumeris, he reserved the right 
to decide the question of missio. In a munus of this sort it would appear that 
the people were not expected to indicate directly, but indirectly, their prefer- 
ence. Cf. Mart. Lib. spect. 29. 
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That the mzssto was frequently given is clear enough from inscrip- 
tions, e. g. Orelli-Henzen 2571 = Wilm. 2615: 


FLAMMA : SEC: VIX: ANN. XXX 
PVGNAT XXXIIII° VICIT : XXI 
STANS! VIIII : MIS?: LIII NAT - SRVS3 
HVI* DELICATVS COARMIO FECIT 


The gesture for mzssto must have been of such a character as" 
to render easy distinction between it and the normal position of 
the thumb, as well as between it and the sign for death. The 
Flavian amphitheatre especially was such an immense structure 
that a gesture of the hand, as seen by gladiators in the arena, 
could not be distinguished at all, except when made in a very 
characteristic way, or except as made by the spectators in the 
front rows. Where the combatants fought near the emperor’s 
box and looked to him for judgment, the case would be simpler ; 
but where the edtlor muneris, looking to the gestures of the 
spectators for his direction (who might by no means be agreed in 
their opinion), or where the conquering gladiator looked directly 
to the spectators for his command, there must be no room for 
uncertainty of meaning because of failure to see the gestures 
actually made. It seems probable—almost certain—that the 
separate thumb and fingers of the outstretched hand of the 
majority of sitting spectators could not have been distinguished 
at all, thereby necessitating such a turn of the whole hand as to 
: make clear the position of the thumb as seen from below by 
- gladiator or editor muneris. This affords a presumption in favor 
of such a turn of both wrist and hand as to direct the thumb 
downwards, pointing to the fallen gladiator, as much as to say, 
“There he is! finish your work, gladiator, by plunging your 
sword into his breast or throat.” Ina place so vast, where the 
individual in the arena appears so diminutive as seen from the 
tiers of seats, and where the gesture of the individual spectator 
lost in the mass would be even harder to see clearly by the 
gladiator, the motion necessary to point the thumb towards the 
breast of the spectator is so slight, necessitating but a very little 
turn of the wrist, that it is hard to see how it could have ed 
the end desired. Besides, as seen from below, a 
pointed towards the breast of the spectator would to the watching 
gladiator have been in many cases wholly hid behind the rest of 


1Vid. P. J. Meier, De gladiatura Romana, Bonn, 1881, p. 46 sqq. 
2 Missus. 3Syrus. *Huic. 
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the hand. Furthermore, ts it likely, reasoning @ prior?, that the 
Roman, superstitious in a high degree, who, while he could look 
with pleasure on the death of poor wretches in the arena, so much 
dreaded to think of his own,' would have used a gesture so 
realistic as to point at his own throat? Would not the pantomimic 
pointing of the thumb of the spectator at his own throat or breast 
seem to look—and absurdly—rather to the self-slaughter of the 
victor than to the killing of the fallen gladiator? Slight as this 
presumption may appear to be, I believe that in dealing with sign- 
language of this character we cannot afford to ignore it. Inthe 
above argument it is taken for granted that the pollex symbolizes 
the Roman sword, comparatively short and thick.’ 

It is possible, too, although hardly likely in the case of a people 
sO practical as the Romans, that just as they used the middle 
finger (digitus medius), the so-called ‘finger of scorn,’ with which 
to make an insulting gesture, so the downward turn of the thumb 
may =ad inferos, i.e. ‘to the lower world with him! death to him!’ 

Again, the word convertere was used interchangeably with 
vertere in the phrase pollicem convertere. Convertere is used not 
simply for vertere, a8 it undeniably is in many cases, but it is apt 
to point to the ferminus in quem. Cf. naves in eam partem c., 
ora ad aliquem c., ferrum in aliguem c. In the case of th 
yladiatorial ollicem convertere, the real terminus in quem woul 
seem not to be the unknown spectator, but rather the chief objec 
of momentary interest, i.e. the fallen and beseeching gladiator. 
Hence to him the follex should be directed. 

The interpretation above advanced for follicem vertere and p. 
convertere is strengthened by a study of the phrase pollex infestus. 
It is well known that pollex infestus stood for the hostile gesture 
of the thumb in the case of the amphitheatre spectators. E. g. 
Burmann, Anthologia Latina 3. 82. 28; 


Sperat et in saeva victus gladiator harena, 
sit licet infesto pollice turba minax. 


Though the etymology of 7z2/festus is not absolutely certain, 
there is a fair degree of agreement among scholars in referring it 
to some word meaning strike. Not to consider seriously the 


1Cf. the many euphemistic phrases for ‘die’ rather than the blunt morzor. 

The symbolic use of the fingers precluded ¢heir use, besides there is peculiar 
significance in the use of the pollex. Cf. etymology of pollex: polleo ( potis and 
valeo). ‘‘ Pollex nomen ab eo, quod pollet accepit,” Macr. Sat. 7. 13. 14, citing 
the grammarian Ateius Capito. oo 


— 
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derivation of the word from /estznandum by P. Nigidius Figulus, 
a grammarian of the time of Cicero,’ or from iz/ferus (cf. the 
remarks as to ad inferos above), Roby (Grammar of the Latin 
Lang., §704, footnote) refers zzfeslus to ferire ‘strike.’ Georges 
derives the word from zz and /fendo (the primitive seen in defendo), 
as do Lewis and Short. It is hardly due entirely to graphical 
peculiarities that zzfestus and infensus are confused in MSS. We 
can scarcely doubt that 7z2/estus primarily =z (‘against’) + 
Sendo (‘strike’). 

That zzfestus has two meanings was recognized by Gellius :? 
I. ‘unjust, unsafe’; 2. (act.) ‘hostile, dangerous, threatening.’ 
Manifestly, in pollex infestus the adj. has the latter meaning. But 
‘hostile’ or ‘dangerous’ to whom? To the fallen gladiator cer- 
| tainly, and zof to the passive spectator. If the symbolism of the 
pollex counts for anything, why not that of zzfestus? Some uses 
of infestus are here to the point, showing that in its sense the 
adjective has a literal directive signification. So infesta hasta 
(Verg. Aen. 10. 877), to which Servius says: “in vulnus parata, - 
id est protenta.” Here the hasta, like the pollex in p. infestus, is 
turned hostilely towards the object for which the hostile feeling is 
entertained. Cf. ‘“‘infestis signis; Tarquinium infesto spiculo 
petit” (Livy 2. 20. 2); even in exercitu infesto and infestts oculis. 
In all these cases the adverse directive force of the adjective 
appears clearly enough. 

But there is a far different application of the phrase follex 
infestus, an examination of which is not without value here. The 
phrase pollex infestus was used by the Romans to denote a certain 
kind of gesture used by some orators in making the opening 
remarks ofa speech. The term J. z/festus used of the orator is 
used evidently of something well understood, and, although 
having no hostile sense in this latter use, and being employed 
apparently to describe a peculiar gesture only, there is hardly 
reason to doubt that the position of the hand and thumb described 
by fp. zzfestus in the one case is the same as that in the other. It 
is not to be supposed that a phrase apparently so characteristic 
would stand for two different things uzless somehow qualified, in 
order to define more closely the peculiar signification in a given 
case. The passage of most interest in this connection, referring to 
this use of p. infestus, is as follows: Quintil. 11. 3. 119, Fit et ille 
habitus, qui esse in statuis pacificator solet, qui, inclinato in 


1 Aulus Gellius g. 12. 6. 29, 12. 2. 
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umerum dextrum capite, brachio ab aure protenso, manum infesto | 
pollice extendit. The commentators throw no real exegetical 
light on this passage. Several things, however, may be noted. 
(1) Quintilian is not only speaking of gesture, but especially of 
bad or faulty gesture. (2) Without much amplification he refers 
to a considerable number of such gestures, the foregoing sentence, 
for example (which, by the way, is not undisputed as to MS 
reading) containing several such references. (3) The /# ef tlle: 
sentence has apparently no dependence on the former sentence. 
(4) The head being inclined to, or towards, the right shoulder, 
the arm is extended forward (frotenso) from the ear, and th 
hand is extended with the thumb in the zz/festus position. As to 
the gui... pacificator solet there seems to be no archaeological 
help obtainable from existing remains. If we, interpreting the 
words of Quintilian literally, extend the arm from the ear, it may 
seem as if the most natural gesture were to half invert the hand 
and turn the thumb zp. But when we do this, the position of the 
thumb will not be what is demanded by those who advocate the 
upward turn of the pollex. The thumb wll not point to the throat 
or breast of the spectator, as those who favor this interpretation 
of ~. vertere assume. It is not only foo high to do so, but cannot 
be made to point 7 the right direction. Remember that znfestus 
(tn + fendo) apparently points fo SOMETHING. Moreover, if the 
pollex infestus be the upward turn of the thumb, why the necessity 
of describing a gesture or position so natural by a technical phrase 
which clearly points to something abnormal? (Quintilian, be it 
remembered, is describing awkward and ridiculous gesture.) If, 
on the other hand, we extend the arm from the ear as before, but 
do not invert the hand, the finger cannot now be made to point 
to the throat or breast, provided it be kept extended from the ear, 
any more than in the former case when the hand was inverted. 
But how easily does the thumb now point downward to the 
imaginary fallen gladiator ! 

One passage from Appuleius seems to throw a little light on 
this use of infestus. Metamor. 2. 21. 142, Effultus in cubitum 
suberectusque in torum porrigit dexteram, et ad instar oratorum 
conformat articulum ; duobusque infimis conclusis digitis, ceteros 
eminentes porrigens et infesto pollice clementer subridens infit. 
Unfortunately, the passage is corrupt, such important words as 
conclusis and eminentes being in dispute, because of MS differ- 
ences. For eminentes some adopt the MS reading eminens or 
eminus. Hildebrand reads eminus=e manu. Baumeister (Q. 
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590) cites this passage to illustrate another gesture altogether. 
But it seems to me impossible, for in the illustration which he 
gives (from a so-called Dareios vase) the Zollex is not in the 
position demanded by any theory of the pollex infestus. It is to 
be noted that the gesture here described is referable to the 
beginning of the orator’s remarks. May not the phrase guz esse 
in statuis pacificator solet in the Quintilian citation refer to a 
gesture by which the orator about to begin his remarks would 
ask for silence? If so, the gesture of the Appuleius passage 
would seem to be intended to serve the same purpose and to be 
virtually the same gesture. 

What was the corresponding sign of mzsszo, or mercy? There 
is about as much difference of opinion here as in regard to the 
sign of condemnation. Most modern authorities assume that the 
phrase expressive of the sign for missio is pollicem premere. 
They explain it to mean that the thumb was simply /urned down- 
wards ; that is, the opposite gesture to J. vertere, when standing 
for the death signal, expressed by an upward turn of the ollex. 
Mayor (Juv. 3. 66) says that this downward turn of the p. premcre 
was a signal that the conqueror was to drop his sword, raised to 
slay the vanquished gladiator. But is premere in this use equiva- 
lent to vertere? It stands to reason that, if ~. vertere means, as 
I have sought to prove, to turn the thumb downwards, p. premere 
must stand for something different. Even if ~. verfere meant to 
turn the thumb upwards, p. premere must mean something more 
than merely to turn the thumb downwards. If we inquire by 
appealing to the literal or radical meaning of premere, we find 
that it most naturally means fo press or squeeze, not to turn. 
Press or squeeze the thumb how, or by what? If premere have 
a literal signification here, p. premere points to a literal squeezing 
or pressing of the thumb by the fingers, hiding the thumb in the 
palm of the hand, for the pollex can be squeezed only by the 
remaining fingers of the hand. Assuming that my notion of the 
gesture is correct, is any explanation forthcoming? Was it 
symbolic? If so, of what? Kiessling, in common with others, 
commenting on Horace, Epist. 1. 18. 66, refers to the passage in 
Pliny, H. N. 28. 2. 25, Pollices, cum faveamus, premere etiam 
proverbio iubemur, Other classical references—unfortunately 
‘but few in number—add a little. That the passage in Horace 
above mentioned (Epist. 1. 18. 65-66) refers to the amphitheatre 
contests is clear (although the direct reference here is to a mock 
fight at a country-seat) from the technical word /xdus, and from 
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the allusion to the custom of matching the gladiators in pairs (see 
alterutrum v. 64) in the actual fight. The inference is that in 
Horace’s time the follex was used somehow to favor the victorious 
gladiator; that is, to declare in favor of the mzssio. Another 
passage is in Statius, Theb. 8. 26, Fata serunt animas et eodem 
pollice damnant. (For serunt some MSS read ferunt.) We 
may here presumably infer that as late as Statius (latter half of 
the first century A.D.) the jollex was used to indicate the 
spectator’s wish for mzssto, assuming that the allusion is to the 
amphitheatre custom, which there seems no reason to doubt. 
Naturally, too, zf the same thumb be used, the gesture must be 
very different in the one case from that used in the other. 
Reverting to the Pliny excerpt, it is fair to say that we have no 
direct proof that the thing alluded to by him was the identical 
gesture used for the misstzo. It seems, however, more than 
probable. Pliny refers evidently to something that was old and 
well-established enough to have become proverbial. The use of 
the plural Jollices is no more against it than the utroque ... pollice 
of Horace, Epist. 1. 18. 66, cited above. There is no reason for 
understanding faveamus reflexively, or to doubt that the ‘favor’ 
refers to other persons than the subject. I can see no good 
reason for believing that Pliny refers to any gesture made with a 
view to warding off the evil eye, as Kiessling seems to think. As 
is well known, the Romans sought to offset and render abortive 
this evil influence by various charms designed to distract, or 
throw off its guard, the evil power by an imprecation, or by some 
scare-crow of a laughable or obscene character. The most 
common of all these charms was the /fascinum’ or phallus. This 
was made on an emergency, by one who would paralyze the evil 
eye, by sticking the thumb between the index and second, or 
middle, finger (digztus medius or impudicus), or by extending 
the digitus medius from the other clinched fingers. Kiessling 
evidently assumes (1) a real, or symbolic, resemblance between 
the fascinum and the p. premere gesture, and (2) that the Pliny 
passage refers to the gesture made against /ascinatzo, for he cites 
this passage and also says that the p. premere gesture had, 
properly speaking, an obscene signification, and served as a 
means of averting evil influences, like the evil eye, etc. If K. 
means that the p. premere gesture and the /ascinum were iden- 
tical, is either assumption correct? That the latter may have 


1 Porphyr. ad Hor. Epod. 8. 18. 
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suggested the former is possible, but not, I believe, probable. 
The sign, or demonstration, against /ascinatio looks to the 
protection or preservation of him who uses it. Reasoning a 
priori, is it likely that the same gesture would be used in so 
changed and objective a sense as to look to the preservation of 
another than of him who uses it, especially when there is no 
guestion of FASCINATIO involved? If the fascinum gesture was 
the p. premere gesture, which fascinum gesture, we must ask, for 
there were, as we know, two of them? If the digztus medius 
stretching from the clenched fist is meant, it is so like the 2. 
vertere as to be practically useless in a great assembly. If the 
other fascinum gesture be meant, in which the thumb was pressed 
and extended between the digztus index and the digitus medius, 
then, although the literal etymological demand of premere is 
satisfied, and though there is enough difference between the two 
gestures to preclude confusion, still we can see no connection 
between the gesture and the thing for which it is supposed to 
stand. If we could believe that Pliny’s words refer to the fascz- 
natto we might accept this interpretation, but there is no proof 
that they do refer to this, or, indeed, to the mzss7o at all. Besides, 
if Pliny here refers to power against ‘fascination,’ it is strange 
that he does not plainly say so, as he has done in other places 
where he has spoken directly of the fascinus and of fascinatio,' 
rather than speak of something apparently different. Why resort 
to a half-mythical explanation, when a more direct and natural 
one will suffice? Ifthe Jollex symbolized the short sword in the 
one case (p. vertere or convertere), the symbolism should hold 
good in the second case. If the J. verfere points the sword at the 
fallen gladiator, why should not the p. Sremere symbolize by the 
pressing and hiding of the Jollex infestus the hiding of the sword 
within the sheath and the preservation of the appealing gladiator ? 

Furthermore, it may be that during the empire a different 
fashion was set through court or other influence, and that mzssio 
was sometimes indicated otherwise than by the J. premere gesture. 
We have already cited Friedlander (see p. 213), who inclines to 
the belief that the desire for 227ssto was indicated by the waving 
of mappae, or the holding up ofa finger. Let us examine what 
grounds F. has for his double assertion. In his Sittengeschichte 
he gives no authority at all for his first statement, which is doubt- 
fully made. But in his edition of Martial, commenting on 12. 29. 


1E. g. H. N. 28 2 
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7-8, he says: ‘Um die Entlassung eines Gladiators von dem 
Spielgeber zu erbitten, schwenkte man Tiicher.” The words of 


Martial are: : 
Nuper cum Myrino peteretur missio laeso, 


subduxit mappas quattuor Hermogenes. 


The onus probandi is evidently with him who would assume that 
mappae were waved, for no mention is made of the fact. Unless 
strongly called for by the context, it would seem utterly unscien- 
tific to infer this, more especially when based upon but a single 
example. At first sight the context seems to require no such 
assumption. The brief period during which the mzsszo was being 
demanded by the crowd for Myrinus would be one of great 
excitement—a fine opportunity for pickpockets!—and Martial 
may mean that Hermogenes used his time to such good purpose 
that he actually purloined, not one, but four mappae. It would 
appear ridiculous to assume that he could on the sly (notice the 
SUB-duxit) steal mappae from the very hands of people waving 
them, while the other interpretation appears natural. Let us, 
however, examine our citation in connection with the other parts 
of the epigram. Hermogenes, says Martial, was an inveterate 
thief, who stole as many mappae as Massa, who had plundered a 
province, had stolen sesterces. This hyperbolic style Martial, for 
a reason perfectly clear, keeps up through the entire epigram. 
He says, for example, that H. will find some way to steal your 
mappa if you hold his left and watch his right hand. Immediately 
following our quotation Martial says that, when the praetor in the 
circus was about to drop the mapfpa—the usual signal to the 
aurigae for starting—Hermogenes managed to steal it. Since no 
guest brought a mappa to dinner, because they knew their man, 
H. stole the table-cloth. When H. enters the theatre, although 
it may be extremely hot, the velarium is rolled back lest he steal 
it. Our passage seems to be the weakest illustration of the mis- 
directed activity of H., if he only purloined four mappae—surely 
no impossible feat, if the demand for the misszo required several 
minutes and the mappae were handkerchiefs carried on the 
person. If, on the other hand, we understand that these mappae 
played some part in the mzsstzo demand, that H. was sly and 
adept enough to get them away from the very hands of those 
who held them, as he stole the praetor’s mappa and could steal 
yours though you held one of his hands and kept an eye on the 
other, the hyperbole is strong enough to serve Martial and no 
more extreme than the others inthe epigram. A further exam- 
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ination of the epigram shows that the various things mentioned 
as the objects of H.’s kleptomania, actual or possible, are directly 
essential to the action, or are a part of the thing described, and 
not merely incidental, like handkerchiefs, e. g. the mappa of the 
praetor, the table-cloth at dinner, the ve/arium in the circus, etc. 
So the mafpae in our quotation should have some direct relation 
to the demand for the mzssto which is mentioned. It is hard to 
see how mappae could have been so used except by waving them 
and thus backing up the shout or clamor of the crowd. Still, 
there is a difficulty in this assumption. There seems to be no 
doubt that under the empire, even during Martial’s own time, the 
pollex was used as a sign of favor. Cf. the passages already cited 
from Horace, Statius and Juvenal. Can the use of both means of 
declaring for the mzsszo at the same period be explained? The 
populace would naturally defer to and appeal to the princeps for 
decision, when he was present at the games, rather than take the 
matter into their own hands. It is more than likely that court 
and fashionable demands would insist on one means of declaring 
for the mzssio when the crowd had the right to do so, and on 
something else when the people could only appeal to the princeps. 
I suspect that, if the waving of mappae were a sign of the missio- 
desire, it merely served to express the wish of the crowd that the 
emperor should spare the life of a vanquished favorite. It is to 
be noticed here (Mart. 12. 29. 7) that there is no statement that 
the people VOTED mzssio to Myrinus, but that they degged for 
him the official release. Cf. Liber Spectaculorum 29, Missio saepe 
viris magno clamore petita est. Here the princeps is expressly 
stated to have exercised the deciding power.  Friedlander's 
second surmise, viz. that the finger of the spectator was raised as 
asign for m2sszo, rests apparently on even less substantial basis. 
There seems to be absolutely no proof from literature, or indeed 
from any source. Friedlander (vol. I, p. 346, footnote 1), quoting 
from the Bulletino deli’ Instituto for 1853, refers to a relief found 
at Cavillargues, France, now in the museum at Nimes, represent- 
ing a combat between two gladiators. In this relief, according to 
Friedlander, appear four spectators, three men and a woman, who 
are said to hold the thumb upwards.’ The inscription on the 


1The new edition of Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
mistranslating Friedlander, represents the woman only as raising her thumb, 
which, if the fact, would prove no more than a possible difference of opinion 
among the spectators. Meier (De gladiatura Romana, p. 47, n. 1) says: 
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relief fixes the meaning. The first letters are obscure, the remain- 
ing letters being TES MISSI. The obscure letters are likely 
STAN, which would give us STANTES MISSI, as F. supplies. 
The combat being a drawn one, the spectators are represented as 
asking that the msszo be voted the combatants. All of which, 
even if to be fairly got out of the relief, would prove little, 
being but a single fact. But the relief will admit of no such 
interpretation. So far as I know, it has never been published. 
To the courtesy of M. Estéve, Curator of the Archaeological 
Museum at Nimes, I am indebted for a full-sized photograph 
of this relief, together with supplementary explanations. The 
relief is upon a circular piece of terra-cotta, with convex top, 
the concavity being 0.025 m. It served, when found in 1845 or 
1847, aS a cover to a mortuary urn. It is to be observed that 
each gladiator is accompanied by a /azzsta (?). The one to the 
right, who extends his arm and whose hand is represented with 
the four fingers bent down over the thumb, seems to corroborate 
in an unexpected way what has been said of the pollicem premere 
as a declaration for the mzsszo. The position of the hand is not 
natural, and the abnormal position stands for something. The 
inscription proves that the relief is a representation connected in 
some way with the mzsszo, and we cannot refuse to believe that 
the /anista, or backer of the secutor, or Samnite, as he may be, is 
asking the mzsszo for his man. Friedlander's four spectators, one 
of whom he says is a woman, and who hold the thumb up asa 
sign for mzssto, are at the very top of the relief. The slightest 
examination must convince any one that they cannot be spectators. 
There are several reasons which occur to me why they cannot be 
so regarded, only one of which will I mention now, viz. that of 
the four figures, (counting from the left) only the second and 
fourth are facing us, the first and the third being turned the other 
way. Of the four persons, only one, or possibly two, can be said 
to raise the hand in the air. Lastly, the work was originally so 
rough, or has suffered so much mutilation, that absolutely nothing 
can be inferred as to the thumbs of a single so-called spectator. 
The second conjectural statement of Friedlander receives no 
support whatever from this relief, which seems to be his only 


authority. EpwIn Post. 


‘‘Femina in altiore suggestu sedens digitoque sublato gladiatores mittens 
depicta est in anaglypho, de quo Henzen bull. d. inst. 1853, p. 130, conferatur.” 


NOTES. 


ETYMOLOGICAL. 


I. vivo: vtxi, victus. 


The origin of the guttural in vizxz and victus has never, so far 
as I know, been explained. These forms belong to the nearly 
synonymous vigeo. Cf. Cic. N. W. 2. 33. 83 quae a terra stirpibus 
continentur, arte naturae vivunt et.vigent; Tusc. 1. 27. 66 quod 
sentit, quod sapit, quod vivit, quod viget. 

English guick vouches, perhaps, for the I. E. existence of the 
guttural. Sk. jdgat ‘a moving, living creature,’ man or animal, 
has always been explained as a participle to 1. E. gem. Grk. 
Tiyas, ytyavr- Shows the strong stem. 7égat has the weak stem, like 
all the reduplicated present participles in Sk. Latin vigeo has 
the same origin. The pres. ptc. wzgent- goes back to an I. E. 
ge(?)gment- whose next stage, still in I. E., was very likely ge(?)g(m)¢-. 
It seems impossible to exactly reconstruct the present reduplicat- 
ing vowel. For Greek and Latin it is z, Sanskrit e (*ge>*je> 72). 
Tiyas is practically ptc. to BiBnu; cf. Hom. paxpa BiBas, dye BiBarre 
(Il. 7. 213, 13. 371). The semasiological connection with Ityas is 
made ready to hand. The giants were ‘high steppers,’ an inten- 
sive effect given first by reduplication, and later, when this sense 
was paling out, reinforced by adverbs. Iiyas has for some reason 
not been affected by labialization. Lat. vigent- for *vivent- <gtgnt- 
is due, very likely, to *vig-si, *vig-tus>vic-st, vic-tus. A present 
ptc. *vivent- led very easily to confusion with vivent-<givnt-. Lat. 
vegeo is probably due to such doublets as zxtellego : intelligo. 

In Bi-Bds the accent has been affected by Bas, as i-oras by oras. 


2. milia: xtha: Sa-hdsram. 


milia has been previously equated with pipo; cf. e. g. Thur- 
neysen, KZ., vol. 30, p. 351. Thurneysen there suspects, but 
hesitatingly, a connection with peovés ‘full,’ and a Latin occurrence 
of vocalic z. milia is, however, precisely the same as the Sanskrit 
word for ‘thousand,’ sa-hasram. The I. E. language had two 
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methods of numbering: unemphatic, (a) thousand, Grk. yi\ia; em- 
phatic, ove thousand, Sk. sa-hdsram; Grk. é-xardév,one hundred; Lat. 
centum, (a) hundred. In Latin ‘(a) thousand’ was *Ailza. The h 
was phonetically nearly valueless; cf. Lat. azser: Grk. yjv ‘goose.’ 
One thousand was in Latin *sm-(A)ilia; cf. stm-plex, ‘one-fold’; 
sm- never took vocalic function, owing probably to the accent, in 
*sm-(h)ilia; cf. sa-hésram. *smilia gave milia; cf. mirus: Sk. 
¥ smi ‘smile, admire.’ The iz of milza is the continuant of I. E. 
z; cf. the examples given by Thurneysen in the article cited 
above; tri-vi<*trig’t: rpiBo, I. E. *trzad; frivolus: yptw<I. E. 
*ghrz-jo. 

milia and yilia are identical in suffix, <I. E. *ghzl-go-. 

Old Irish mile ‘thousand’ was probably borrowed from Latin. 
So Brug. II, p. 506. 

Lat. mile (not mille) stands in the same relation to milia as 
omne : omnia. | 


SEMASIOLOGICAL. 
me(w: pidayate: ‘sit on.’ 


Gr. me{wo; Sk. pidayate, (1) ‘press,’ (2) ‘oppress,’ both with the 
same meanings, were compared by Pott, Etym. Forsch. I’, p. 514. 
He derived both words out of a clipped preposition, Sk. (a)fz, 
Grk. (é)m+ 4 sed. This root took for Sk. a weak form: f7+sd 
>*tizd> pid. In Greek we have the strong form m+e¢=meef- 
<*moedto-. It is likely that this combination had taken on an 
independent value in I. E. and dissociated itself from its compo- 
nents. Grk. émioraya ‘understand’ had likewise lost touch with 
iorma; Cf. Eng. stand in understand. 

Leo Meyer, in KZ. VI, p. 428, objects to the derivation from 
(e)pi+sed as follows; ‘Die Deutung des Letzteren (i.e. pid) aber 
aus einer Zusammensetzung afz+sad, aufsitzen, ist schon der Be- 
deutung wegen unwahrscheinlich, wenn wir z. B. die Verbindung 
¢aravargais pidayitum (Bopp, Glossar, 218), mit Pfeilregen be- 
driingen, treffen, oder geradezu durchbohren, und iihnliche genauer 
erwagen.” In this connection let us consider the colloquialism 
‘sit on (upon) a man,’ much the same as ‘oppress,’ German ‘be- 
dringen.’ Mr. Howells is perhaps more wise than witty when 
he remarks in ‘Criticism and Fiction’ that ‘slang has probably 
always been dropping its s and becoming language.’ 


Bacrimore, Fuly 9, 1892. EvwWIN W. Fay. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Lateinische Volksetymologie pnd Verwandtes, von OTTO KELLER. Leipzig, 
B. G. Teubner, 1891. pp. x, 387. 8vo. 


Keller’s book is the first attempt at a systematic treatment of Latin folk- 
etymology, where the form of a word is affected by false derivation or mistaken 
analogy, or where the signification is warped and perverted from the assump- 
tion of a false relationship. It is a loose collection of material rather than an 
exposition of the principles on which popular etymology is based. But we 
must be satisfied until we can get something better. The treatise is divided 
into two parts: 1. Latin Folk-etymology, and 2. Etymologies of Loan-words. 
An appendix to Part I treats of popular etymologies in the domain of the 
Greek language. One of the most unpleasant features of the book is that the 
author seldom mentions the sources from which he has compiled it, so that 
any reader who has not worked in the same line must needs receive the 
impression that a great many etymologies are here proposed for the first time, 
which is by no means the case. I have compared the book with the works and 
articles of Hehn, O. Schrader, Bradke, O. Weise, Saalfeld and others, and 
have found that in many cases our author copies their statements without 
giving due credit to them. Again, Keller assumes a number of popular 
etymologies without explaining cause or origin, and a careful reader will be 
compelled to sprinkle almost every page with interrogation marks; for, in his 
desire to explain every strange formation asAhe result of popular etymology, 
every obscure word as a loan-word from ree ae or other languages, the 
author has often been misled into fanciful and absurd statements. 

On pp. 18, 51, 251 and 352 the etymology of Palmyra from the Phoenician 
Tadmor is discussed. No sources or authorities are mentioned, nor is Keller 
able to explain how Tadmor was changed to Palmyra. The etymology was 
first proposed by Movers (Phoenizier, II 3, p. 224 f.), who considered Tadmor 
(2 Chron. 8, 4) an old colony of King Solomon. The reading Tamar (1 Kings, 
g, 18) he explained as a later change of the original Tadmor.'! Blau (ZDMG. 
25, 542) has shown that there existed a form Ta/pipa for Taduipa, A for bd being 
a result of dissimilation. Taduipa, again, is from Tadmur, which, of course, is 
connected with Hebrew 9M ‘date-palm.’? On the other hand, see Néldeke’s 
cautious remarks in Gott. Gel. Anz. 1881, 1222-31, and Lagarde’s Obersicht 
iiber die ... Bildung der Nomina, in Gott. Gel. Abh., vol. 35, 125. A knowl- 
edge of Néldeke’s remarks would have warned Keller against deriving palma 
from an hypothetical *sadmar = *padmar. Palma was the genuine Latin name 
for the dwarf-palm (chamaerops humilis). To the layman both trees looked 
very much alike. ‘‘Und nun bedenke man, wie weit die Alten, besonders die 


1See also Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, II 11. 
? Literally, ‘the lofty tree,’ from a verb tamdr ‘ be high, lofty.’ 
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Romer, in der Uebertragung von Namen heimischer Gegenstdnde auf fremde 
giengen. Wenn man die Datteln als ‘ Eicheln’ (GaAavoc; schon bei Herodot, 
und immer das classische Wort geblieben) und den Elephanten als lucanischen 
Ochsen! bezeichnete, so kann man doch wol auch den Dattelbaum mit heimi- 
schen Namen Palme (= Zwergpalme) genannt haben.” Keller derives da- 
xtvAog from an Arabic dai ‘fluctuant, wavering,’ but such a word I cannot 
find in Arabic.2?, The specifically Arabic word for date-palm is max/, an 
expression wanting in the other Semitic languages. The origin of Greek 
daxrvdo¢ is not quite certain; Pliny’s statement, 13, 9, §46, rather favors a 
connection between ddxrvdoc ‘date-palm’ and ddarvdoc ‘finger.’ I would also 
suggest as further literature on the subject Lagarde’s Mittheilungen, II 356; 
KZ. V 188 and VIII 398; L. Fleischer in Levy’s W6rterbuch der Targumim, 
I 443 4. 

Anulus ring from amnulus, although advocated by Sophus Bugge, Etrusk. 
Forschungen, IV 124, is rejected by Gustav Meyer and others. Esgutliae and 
Esquilinus from esculus, aesculus ‘winter oak,’ was proposed as early as 1875 
by Fritzsche, Horace, Satires, I 8,14, but the gw makes it rather doubtful; also 
see H. Jordan in Hermes, 1880, No.1. Greek vuugy passed into Latin as 
lympha for nympha, numpa. So Keller, who compares for the change of A to 
Aayxzarw and nmanciscor; but the latter is utterly impossible, and that viuo7— 
lympha are two different words has been proved by Weise, Die griechischen 
Worter im Latein, p. 14. 

In many instances Keller’s etymologies are forced and unnatural, e. g. the 
Furculae Caudinae are derived from Greek ¢é6pxe¢ = ydpaxec ; but how should 
gépxec have become known to the inhabitants of the Apennine mountains? 
Suleviae,a by-form of Si/viae ‘forest nymphs,’ is explained by a false analogy 
to sublevare, as if they had changed into sud/erviae ‘protecting goddesses’; but 
insertion of a vowel is not so rare in Latin, where we have calicare for calare, 
magenae for magnae; thus also jugulans for juglans ‘walnut’ need not be 
associated with jugu/us ‘a pair,’ because they are often found in pairs. The 
original form of Mfars gradivus was Grabévius on the Eugubine tables; the 
Romans changed this, so we are told now, into gradivus with an intentional 
leaning on grddior. But this is by no means new doctrine; it was taught by 
Bréal long ago in his Les tables eugubines, p. 66. Another etymology of 
gradivus for grandivus from grandire ‘to grow’ =‘a deity promoting growth’ 
is found in A. J. P.1V 71. Castrare from castor (pp. 75, 285) is also taught by 
Stowasser, but W. Meyer-Liibke, Indogerm. Forschungen, I, Anzeiger, 121 f., 
justly warns against this etymology; W. P. Mustard, The Etymologies in the 
Servian Commentary to Vergil, p. 17, simply quotes: castores autem a castrando 
dicti sunt, Capis, capidis*a bow] with one handle, especially used for sacri- 
fices,’ is explained as borrowed from the Greek xaziy ‘a measure containing 
two youre’ (Xen. An. 1 5, 6), i. e. about two quarts. But cavity must have 
been a rare word in Greek; it occurs only in this passage and was evidently 
borrowed by Xenophon from the Old Persian original saw/z ; the same occurs 


1See, however, Biicheler, Rhein. Mus. 40, 150: “dvs duca is not a Lucanian cow, but, as 
Varro has it, /ucas ab duce; cf. Horace, ele phans albus.” 

2Arabic dak/ means ‘ burrow, side-hole, corner of a tent’; dax/=‘ entrance, interference, 
disturbance; intention, custom, habit’; dsk/= ‘to knead clay, tread, tread down’ , daql = 
“to prevent, hinder, forbid, strike.’ 
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in Armenian as £afic, Syr. !*Bp, passed thence into Arabic as gafés and, again, 
into mediaeval Latin as cafsium (Lagarde, Arm. Studien, 1208; Abh. 81; Mit- 
theilungen, II 27; Symmicta, I 45). On p. 82 Keller, following Rénsch, 
compares Latin capitulata ‘a vessel of uncertain dimensions,’ Augustinus 
epistolae, 2, 48, with Greek xazérig = yotut, seemingly ignorant of the fact 
that cavidy and xarvétic go back to the same original. Lagarde (Abh. 198, 32; 
Arm. Stud. 1108; Ubersicht, 61, 7) has shown that aazéric does not exist in 
Greek; Polyaenus 4, 3, 32 has to be corrected into xaméjug = xaTraicic = Syr. 
PHP. Latin samentum ‘wollumwundener Oelzweig den der Flamen auf dem 
Kopfe trug’ is derived from oaya, the Doric for ofua, But Bitcheler, Rhein. 
Mus. 37, 516, says: samentum, a Hernican word (Fronto, IV 4, p. 67, Naber), is 
related to sagmen, as segmentum to segmen; the guttural has been lost, as in 
lumen, luna (*hicna, *ievxva), examen. The word belongs to the Italic root 
sak, and its general sense is ‘means of divine confirmation, token of consecra- 
tion.” Amuletum is derived from Arabic hamalt ‘appendix, amulet.’ But 
there is no such word in Arabic.! Our author, no doubt, believes that as 
Arabic Asam, tilism = talisman, was borrowed from the M.G. ré/eoua, so 
amuletum must, as a fair exchange, have been taken from the Arabic. The 
word, however, is not Semitic at all. J. G. Gildemeister, one of the best 
Arabic scholars, rejected the usual derivation of this noun mentioned by Varro 
(apud Charisium, 105, 9, edit. Keil) and often used by Pliny, and says that its 
origin must be sought in Latin sources (ZDMG. 38, 140-42). Crelullus (p. 82) 
is derived by S. Frankel, Die aramdischen Fremdwiorter im Arabischen, p. 
170, from the Semitic. Of the two forms folenta and pulenta, the latter is 
considered (p. 83) as the more original form, but Meyer-Libke (Philolog. 
Abhandlungen, H. Schweizer-Sidler gewidmet, p. 19) shows that pd/énta is the 
original form. Parricida, parricidium for patricida, is by far inferior to Stowas- 
ser’s derivation of the nouns from farrére, or rather from the adjective *parrus, 
a, um (cf. parra [auis] ‘bird of omen’) ‘open, manifest’; “parricidium ist offener 
Mord, juristisch-erwiesener Mord im Gegensatz zur manifesta caedes, die nicht 
juristisch, sondern durch Ergreifen auf frischer Tat bewiesen ist” (Dunkle 
Worter, 1, p. 19). Zurunda‘a kind of sacrificial cake’ is derived from the 
accusative tvpoirra ‘cheese-bread, cheese-cake, cheese’; but J. Piechotta, 
Wolfflin’s Archiv, I, No. 4, believes it to be an odd case of metathesis for 
rutunda, like lapidicina for lapicidina, From turunda, in its later signification 
of a‘ball of paste for fattening geese,’ Keller derives optirare (obturare) ‘to 
stop up, close, to fatten,’ for od/urundare; while Stowasser, much better, refers 
it directly to rupoc, giving it a meaning similar to that of the late Greek rrpdw. 
almussis ‘rule, level’ is derived from Greek dpuoatc, apuotig (like Saalfeld, 
Tensaurus); Stowasser borrows it from the Hebrew ammih, c. st. ammdth, 
‘ell, cubit.’” Weise’s much better etymology from auvsic is not mentioned by 
either. Lettera for dittera is said to be the Greck d:igdépa, an etymology claimed 
by Breal as his property and declared utterly impossible by Gustav Meyer. I 
will mention in this connection that First (Lexicon, 308) goes a step further, 
deriving the Greek from an impossible Arabic da/(dif)larun, which he com- 
bined with Hebrew 1!) and explained as 19) NM!) (book town). A number 


'7/itmala means (1) ‘be bathed in tears; flow, rain steadily and uniformly’; inf. Aamad, 
Aumdl and hamalin; (2) ‘to pasture at large, day and night; leave undone, neglect, forget.’ 
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of Keller’s etymologies have long been forestalled by Btcheler in his excellent 
articles on Old Latin, which should be known to every philologian.! Thus 
inciens ‘pregnant,’ from éyxvo¢; duploma and duplomum for diploma, as a false 
analogy after dup/um, is found in Rhein. Mus. 39, 408; so also primilegtum for 
privilegium, after primus; Biicheler adds Octimber for October, after imber; ilico 
for tnloco; sedulus for se-dolo = sine dolo, Rhein. Mus. 35, 627; sedulus for sedolus 
is due to the accent (Meyer-Liibke, l. c., p. 19); caduceus from Kxapixiwv goes 
back to Curtius, Grundztige®, 438; aéscipul/us for disciculus Keller owes to 
Stowasser's article in Archiv, V 289; paying no’attention to Bréal’s objections, 
ibid. §79. The combination of gacyavov and fuscina was first suggested by 
Froéhde in Bezz. Beitr. I 249; also see Saalfeld, Tensaurus, 490; the word is 
as yet obscure; its ending -zna points to a Greek source, but as yet nothing 
certain is known (Meyer-Libke, I. c., p.17). The explanation of redivivus 
was first given by Lange. 

The etymology of accipiter goes back to Wo6lfflin’s Archiv, FV 141, 324; 
coturnix, coturnus, ibid. V1 562; salapultium, IV 601 ; cahendrum, IT 478-82; 
maenianum, V 290, VI 507; mattiobarbulus, V 135; Ardalio, V 486 and Bréal, 
Rev. de Philologie, IX 137; meridtes, Archiv. I 273, also cf. VIE 605; A. J. P. 
VII 228, VIII 82; clanculum, Archiv, VI 563, VII 23; profecto, 11 334; for 
aestimare, aestumare, Studemund (ibid. I 115) might be remembered; purare, 
ibid. II 123; a writer on frux = ddpf should take due notice of Ribbeck’s 
article in Archiv, II 122; ve/um = vexillum, ibid. IV 413; malacia, VI 259, VII 
270, 445, 586; antemna, O. Weise, Philolog. 47, 45; dus, Bucheler, Rhein. 
Mus. 44, 320; satura, odtupo goes back to Mommsen, Rom. Gesch. I 28, O. 
Ribbeck, Gesch. der rém. Dichtung, I 9, Archiv, V 33; ¢sés to Jordan in 
Hermes (1880) and O. Weise in Lazarus & Steinthal, 13,245. Under omen 
mention should be made of Stowasser, Dunkle Worter, I 19, and Mahly, 
Philolog. 47, 568; for caesaries I refer to Lagarde, Arm. Stud. 35, 481 ; /z/ius, 
Iulus, see Archiv, 1V 586 and 616; Greek sipavvog corresponds to Armenian 
tér = ‘master’ (Lagarde, Arm. Stud. 2217), and thus overthrows Keller’s theory 
(pp. 329-30). Ramsay (Bezz. Beitr. 14, 309) says: ‘‘zipavvo¢g is vouched for by 
the grammarians as Lydian, while Faves is a Phrygian word.”? Reciprocus 
should refer to Corssen’s Kritische Nachtrage, 136, and Rhein. Mus. 43, 399; 
also Greenough in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, I (A. J. P. XI 225). 
On ergo and erga see now Zimmermann in Berl. philol. Wochenschrift, 1892, 
No. 18. The relation of &ntare and femptare, contempius is not explained by 
Keller (p. 151), but by Meyer-Litbke, l. c., p. 21. 

Many etymologies correspond almost verbatim with those given by V. Hehn 
in his book: Wanderings of Plants and Animals, e. g. astur ‘a species of hawk,’ 
from dorepiac, after the analogy of voltur; citrus from Kédpocg ; KoAoKurdi¢c and colo- 
guintis. Latin pavo, from tawc, under the influence of paxpulare. Strange to say, 
Lagarde, Beitrage zur Baktrischen Lexicographie, p. 65, says: tao¢ is perhaps an 
old mistake for vac, favo, and is nothing else but the older form of the Armenian 
haw (Arm. Stud. 1268), which means épric, opvidir,aZzéxTwp. tawe for zawc origin- 
ated perhaps as pace ‘ leek,’ tpacia ‘ garden-plot’ from Sem. karrath, Hebr.t""5, 
borrowed by the Ionians as xpdacog and changed later into tpacoc, whence also 


1See A. J. P. VI 243, IX 237, KX 247. 
2See, however, Bezz. Beitr. 13, 314 and 15, 92; Mcm. de ling. 3, pp. 27 and 295, 
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Latin porrum ; or udporroc, Latin marsupium, for uaporxoc, from tI). + LExcétra 
‘snake, serpent’ is, according to the dictionaries, corrupted from éydva. 
Keller attempts to convince us that the Romans adopted ¢&édpa ‘hall,’ bor- 
rowed already as ex-hedra, exedra, instead of the correct éx:dva; he compares 
with it the well-known ‘marmorierte Haringe’ and ‘hermdglichst verschlossene 
Kasten,’ overlooks, however, the great difficulty that these latter instances are 
adjectives, while é£édpa is a noun. Stowasser (Dunkle Worter, II) derives 
excetra from ex = Eyt¢ and cétra‘a short Spanish shield.” Both etymologies 
are forced, and Weise’s comparison with Lithuanian eschketras ‘whale,’ Prus- 
sian esketres ‘sturgeon,’ Slav. jesetr#z, Russ. osety = ‘stir,’ is by far preferable. 
(Bezz. Beitr. V 82, VI 234; Saalfeld, Tensaurus, 477.) 

I must take exception to such etymologies as gadapic, gaAnpic ‘ water-hen, 
coot,’ so called from its white head, borrowed by the Romans as phaéerts, 
phalaris, was changed into /fultca, fulix after a false analogy to /fuligo ‘soot,’ 
because the main color of the bird was black. (Aédapov and palpebra belong 
to the same root as the ‘einfachste etymologische Instinct’ would teach us, 
but, unfortunately, it has been declared impossible ‘von autoritativer Seite 
aus’ (p. I); ¢cé#nus ‘a mixed drink,’ shortened from concinnus, from KuxKedv ; 
suffiiamen ‘a clog, drag-chain’ is derived from t768/nua; wavoc and pannus 
‘cloth, garment’ are combined, but Saalfeld, Tensaurus, G. Meyer, Berl. phil. 
Woch. 1887, 214, have shown that they are different words. MMamphur‘a bow 
drill’ (Paul-Diac.) Keller derives from pavvopdpoc ‘wearing a collar.’ That 
Scaliger, O. Weise and Saalfeld, 1. c.,659, have done so is not mentioned at all. 
Meyer-Liibke, l.c., pp. 24-27, shows that the pf in mamphur is as wrong as that in 
sulphur, etc., for sulpur or sulfur, that mamfur, again, is a mistake for man/fdr, 
which would be mafar in Latin; that it is an Oscan-Umbrian word, which in 
Latin must have become mandarinum, whence French mandrin, while the Italian 
man fanile is derived from the Oscan form manfarinum, Porticus is said to be from 
TOpEUTUKH Sc, oTod, after the analogy of portus. Monobelts, from 6,3e76¢ ‘monolith,’ 
was changed to monuébilis, after the analogy of nudilis and nodilis; but J. Pie- 
chotta (Wolffliin’s Archiv, I, No. 4) has shown that monudilis with the force of 
monolith is to be identified with “ovdfoaoc. Keller’s etymology is at least better 
than the one offered in Harper's Latin Dictionary, where the noun is derived 
from moéneo (remind) and columnae monubiles explained as ‘columns that serve 
as remembrancers.’ Kazdoraac is shortened in Latin to cafas/a ‘scaffold, stage,’ 
on which slaves were exposed for sale. So Keller, following Saalfeld, Ten- 
saurus. But Stowasser and others consider it a compound of caf (= ka7a) and 
asta (= hasta). Basterna ‘sedan chair, litter’ is connected by Keller, after 
Saalfeld, 1. c.. 168, and others, with Baardcw, with a leaning toward Sasternae, 
the name of a German tribe which became known to the Romans in the war 
with Pyrrhus and whose abode extended from the sources of the Vistula to 
the Carpates. This comparison is certainly ‘an den Haaren herbeigezogen’; 
besides, it is rather awkward for Keller that we have the same word in Arme- 
nian: dastern ‘couch’ (Lagarde, Arm, Stud. 27, 362; Abh. 23, 4). A look 
into Gesner’s Thesaurus s. v. would have pointed our author to the right 
source. For Semele CeuéAn = 21D I refer to Revue des études juives, XII, 


No. 23, p. 139. 
Still less successful is Keller in his etymologies of Greek and Latin words 
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from the Semitic and other languages. Pallas (’AYin) and Palladion are 
derived from Hebrew 095 (paldt not palath); but Keller disregards the fact 
that the Qal of this verb means ‘to escape,’ while ‘to save’ is the meaning of 
the Piel. I fail to see from what Hebrew or Phoenician noun-formation the 
word could be derived, unless it be from an intensive form like ganndaé. 
’AVz7vn, according to our author (p. 228), is the same word as Semitic Ae: he 
overlooks one slight difficulty, namely, that Aze is the name of a Phoenician 
god (not goddess!) ; Arapyaric = Attar-Ate = the [Star of the god Ate. Arte- 
mis Munichia is connected with 130) ‘ gift, sacrifice, unbloody offering,’ simply 
because such sacrifices were offered to that goddess. How the Semitic noun 
should have become a Greek adjective is not explained. Movviyia is said to be 
based on the analogy of yovvog poirviyoc ‘the unmarried goddess,’ and this, again, 
was changed to xovrvyia with reference to vvg, thus Artemis Munichia — ‘die 
in der Nacht einsam wandelnde Artemis.’ 

EiAydua, as well as Jjiitta, are derived from the Hebrew-Phoenician ab: 
the one is as impossible as the other. No Semitic scholar, at present, will 
combine Afyiitfa with Hebrew 72° ‘to bear.’ The word is a corruption of the 
Babylonian Belit (the Beltis of the Old Testament). It is an agreeable surprise 
to see that Keller does not also derive Ayro, Aeolic Adtar, Zatona, from this 
Semitic verb ‘to bear.’ What he remarks on p. 62 is found already in Bezz. 
Beitr. §,86; KZ. 30,211. An7vo as well as "Apreuig and ’AméAAwv Avxaiog seem 
to be of Phrygian origin. C. P. Tiele, Revue de l’histoire des religions, I 179, 
II 139, quotes a Carian inscription where /ada occurs in the meaning of ‘lady, 
mistress’ = freya. Bury’s etymology of "Aprezec in Bezz. Beitr. 7, 340, I can- 
not accept; nor C. Roberts’ derivation from apreuéw; nor do I agree with C. 
D. Buck that “since the form ’Aprau- has a small representation compared 
with ’Apreu- we are certainly not justified in regarding the former as the 
original, and that, according to all probability, "Apreui¢c is the original form 
and every attempt to find an etymology should take this as the basis” (A. J. P. 
X 466). Lagarde’s Abh. 153 ("Apras); Bezz. Beitr. 11, 192, and C. P. Tiele’s 
remarks in the journal quoted above, will furnish good material for the correct 
etymology. 

Méyapa, uayapa, uéyapov are all derived from Hebr. Tw. That M. Jos. 
Halévy is the author of this etymology (Mélanges de critique et d’histoire 
sémit, p. 144) is not mentioned by Keller, who quotes this book repeatedly. 
Layarde, Reliquiae jur. eccles.s XXXVII, has: peyapov eodem quo tugurium 
refero, ad 333 scilicet; and more may be found in the same writer's Symmicta, 
I 3, If 91; Mittheilungen, I 230. G. Hoffmann, Einige Phoenikische In- 
schriften, p. 6, rem. 1, says: “Das karthagische Méyapa = Sabla wegen der 
sachlichen Ubereinsimmuna: vergleiche die Versttmmelung Carthada for 
HOTANA.” Kixzow Keller Weliéves to be ‘eine malerische Reduplication’ 
of the onomatopoetic root 4/ap, &/op, whence also Hebr. 182°D ‘hammer’ (read 
NIB?*D ‘hatchet, axe,’ Psalm 74, 6). An Indogermanic derivation is given by 
Méhl in Mem. de soc. ling. VII 389 ff. Of the same value is the etymology of 
did,3o/oc, in the meaning of ‘satan,’ from zeéa/ or sebaib in Ba'‘alsebil or Be'elze- 
fib, In the Old Testament there occurs only Ba‘alsebub (1 Kings 1) as the 
name of the Sa‘a/ of Ekron, the averter of insects. See/zebul occurs several 
times in the New Testament, being equivalent perhaps with DIVA ‘Bafal of 
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the heavenly tower’ = yndya, Phoenician BeeAcaunv' = ktpiog ovpavor. 
Whether BeeAfeBob2, really denotes the ‘chief of the evil spirits’ is an open 
question ; and, even if it should have this meaning, it is hard to see why the 
Greeks should have adopted only the second part of the word and transformed 
it into diaBodoc. The change of z to d¢ would not be so very strange, for we 
have fophadius (late Latin) for fopazus; the corresponding transition from 6: to 
gz, especially in the form sadudus, is very widely distributed from Commodian 
(in Palestine ?) to the Irish Books of Kells and Durrow (Studia Biblica, II 321). 
I would call attention also to the contro¢ersy on 7yphon-Zephon between O. 
Gruppe and E, Meyer (Philologus, 48, 487 and 762). Mdpaydoc, oudpaydoc and 
Skt. marakata are both borrowed from the Hebrew N73 and NPA (!); s 
Keller (p. 192), who cannot see why Aug. Miller (Bezz. ‘Beitr. I 280-81) con- 
siders udpaydoc, etc., as of Indogermanic origin. The fact is that the Sanskrit 
was borrowed independently by the Phoenicians and the Greeks, the Phoeni- 
cians writing darékdth for marekdth, with analogy to Sem. P12 ‘to shine, glitter,’ 
while the Greeks adopted udpaydoc, which, influenced by Greek ouao, begot a 
by-form oudpaydoc (Latin smaragdus). 

That Jord, pda ‘pomegranate’ has no connection with }¥97 has been known 
to every Semitic student since 1877. The Cyprian form pvdia, of which Keller 
makes no mention, debars all possibility of deriving the Greek from the 
Semitic. Greek vétwrov, veroriov from Hebr. mph) is very doubtful (Lagarde, 
Mittheilungen, II 357; A. Wiedemann, Herodot’s zweites Buch, Pp. 30); GArK- 
Tpvov is explained as consisting of a/- (= Semitic article)-+ eter (crown), i. e. 
‘the fowl with a crown on its head.’ @dwaxoc, says Keller (p. 199), “zeigt 
hichst auffallender Weise ein 3 entsprechend dem NX, wahrend sonst dem NM 
vielmehr ein t entspricht.” To explain this he assumes an analogy to the 
name of the Western city Odwoc or the plant Vayoc; but we have here a meta- 
thesis of aspiration, Odwaxoc for Tadoayoc; the companions of Xenophon 
changed Tayayoc = MDBHN, the halting place where the Phoenician caravans 
crossed the Euphrates (cf. Assyrian /af3axn ‘resting place’) into Ouwaxo¢ on 
the analogy of Aauwaxoc, which stands for Adwaxog > Aagoayor = nond —at 
the ford across the Hellespont, the initial > being the same as in AcAu3aiov 
(Lagarde, Mittheilungen, II 261 = 13195), Bipoa ‘a part of Carthage’ is not 
from dirtha@ ‘fortress,’ but a metathesis of Begura or Bogra, the earlier name of 
the city. The guinea-fowl ueAcaypi¢ was originally a compound of m“ésag + 
ap) 6¢ ‘black and white’; its name, our author asserts, was changed to ee} pic 
after the analogy of the proper name Meleagros, so that it now means the 
Meleagros-bird; but if so, what becomes of the Old Bactrian meregha ‘guinea- 
fowl’ from which, according to most authorities, ueAeaypic was formed? The 
reference (on p. 206) to Lagarde’s Gesammelte Abhandlungen, p. 81, for 420775 
is misleading and not correct; his later statements in the Armenische Studien, 
8, No. 63, should be consulted, as well as Curtius’ Studien, IV 305; KZ. 1, 
498; 13, 366; 26, 603; Bezz. Beitr. 10, 294; 13, 315 and 15, 135; G. Meyer in 
Indogerm. Forschungen, I, 328; and W. Meyer-Litbke’s note on lupus : 2/-xo¢ 
in Abhandlungen Schweizer-Sidler gewidmet, p. 17, is of the greatest import- 
ance. Keller’s remark on tépat—sacer is almost exactly like Hehn’s on p. 
486, note 72, of his famous book; Lagarde, Mittheilungen, II 252, however, 
derives sacer from Arabic \P¥. Amaltheia is derived (p. 225) from 01) (i. e. 


1 For BeeAgduny cf, Schroder, Phonizische Sprache, 131, 2. 
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maldt, not malatk, which every Semitic student would consider as equivalent to 
Ab) ‘to save’; but here again I must say that this is the meaning of the Piel, 
while the Qal means ‘to escape.’ For the correct etymology of avdpdrodoy I 
refer Keller and his readers to Lagarde’s Baktrische Lexicographie, 23, rem. 1. 
Not only is Pelagos derived from Hebrew 205 ‘canal,’ Middle High German 
bulge being completely ignored ; Persephone from }JD¥7 7D (!) ‘the fruit of the 
hidden,’ i. e. ‘Frucht des im Boden verborgen gewesenen Samenkorns,’ but 
also Heracles from the Hebrew $37 ‘to go around and about’-article ha. 
Truly, one is reminded of the early days of Assyriology when H. Fox Talbot 
(Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. II 33) derived Acédvucog from the Assyrian ddn sf¥e 
‘judge of the nations,’ an epithet of the Sun-god Samaé, pronounced by him 
diydn nise, or Hades (ib., p. 188), from Bit Edi or Bit Hadi; but there is no 
such word in Assyrian; the ideographic expression being KUR NU-GI-A = 
ergit la tdrat ‘the land whence no return.’ 

I have only touched on a few points in the second part of Keller's book, a 
thorough criticism of which would fill a volume of about the same size as the 
book itself. To this part I shall return again in a special treatise on ‘Semitic 
words in the Greek and Latin languages,’ to be published in vol. XXIII of 
the Transactions of the American Philological Association. 

W. Muss-ARNOLT. 





Kleine Schriften von Heinrich Ludolf Ahrens: erster Band. Zur Sprachwis- 
senschaft, besorgt von CARL HAEBERLIN, mit einem Vorwort von O. 
Crusius. Hannover, Hahn’sche Kuchhandlung, 1891. xv, 584. Price 
16 Marks. 


In these latter days, when the ancient reign of the classics is molested on 
every hand, it may seem a hazardous thing to adventure a volume of collected 
essays dating in part from the first half of the century. Greek has been voted 
a protected commodity by the Senate of the University of Cambridge, one of 
whose sons has taken up arms, whetted by his study of Aristotle, against the 
further supremacy of the language of the philosopher; in America, as we all 
know, we have our own battle to fight; and even in Germany we hear regrets 
for the old times. The number of students of Greek and Latin at the gymnasia 
and the universities there has, if we are correctly informed, sensibly diminished 
within the past decade; and Caesar has now entered the lists against the 
dominion of the old-time studies. While the devoted adherents of Greek are 
convinced by the continual disclosure of new treasures of art and literature 
that they were never better fitted to understand and proclaim the lessons of 
the eternal Hellenic spirit, the world at large, it must be confessed, has grown 
somewhat impatient of the part Greek has played in our system of education. 

In taking up this first selection of the works of Ahrens it seems as if his 
shade would not rest, but arose to ask of his few surviving contemporaries : 

@ TlOTa TloTOr, HALKEC P 7),3n¢ Euge, 

Tlépoce yeparpoi, tiva wéAu ZovEL TOvoOY ; 
Ahrens was not only a great investigator, he was a great teacher. No one 
but a great teacher could have infused vitality into his theory that instruction 
in Greek should begin with the beginnings of its literature, and that is studs 
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should advance together with the development of the language until it reached 
the perfected form wrought by the master-workers of the Attic dialect. Ahrens 
was by inheritance a great teacher. He was the pupil of Otfried Miller, and 
at the Lyceum in Hanover he trained many pupils who have since won for 
themselves an honorable place in the history of classical philology. It is due 
to the loyalty of one of these pupils, Otto Crusius, now professor at Ttbingen, 
that we are at last placed in a position to survey at least a part of the scientific 
activity of his master. We are also indebted to Dr. C. Haeberlin, to whom 
was entrusted the carrying out of Prof. Crusius’ plan. Dr. Haeberlin has 
fulfilled his laborious task in a highly acceptable manner by verifying the 
references, infixing the pagination of the original publications and supplying 
convenient indices. 

Ahrens was born early enough to have drawn his inspiration from the ency- 
clopaedic instruction of the early leaders of philology, who were still under 
the influence of Wolf, early enough to have felt the stimulus of the first lin- 
guistic researches of Bopp; but at a time when he was freed from the tempta- 
tion to divorce literature from language. To the end he was always pressing 
forward to keep pace with the investigations of younger generations of scholars. 
That he did not leave behind him a greater number of masterpieces is due in 
part to this restless activity, and in part to the requirements in the form of 
‘ programmes’ and addresses exacted of the practical school-teacher, the pathos 
of whose lot speaks out with such intensity in the recently published Einleit- 
ung in die neugriechische Grammatik of Hatzidakis. “Of the one hundred 
titles of Ahrens’ works collected by Haeberlin, fully a fifth is the outcome of 
his practical duties as an educator of youth, which he remained to the last. 

Of Ahrens’ joint pursuit of the study of classical antiquity and of comparative 
philology, the chief result, beyond all question, was the De Graecae linguae 
dialectis, published only ten years after its author obtained his doctor’s degree 
at Géttingen (1829) and in the year immediately following upon that which 
witnessed the appearance of the well-known tractate Ueber die Conjugation 
auf jt im homerischen Dialekte. It has been the singular fortune of the work 
on the Greek dialects that it held its ground uncontested by any rival for 
nearly forty years, despite, perhaps even because of the enormous increase of 
material illustrative of the subject. It is only recently that a part of the 
Dialects reappeared in a second edition under the care of Meister, to whom it 
was entrusted by its author shortly before his death; while no small part of 
the legacy of opportunity bequeathed by Ahrens to his successors still remains 
unclaimed. A comprehensive treatise on Ionic, a dialect of greater literary 
interest than Doric or Aiolic, which engaged Ahrens in the first two and only 
volumes of the Dialects, still does not exist. Of Ahrens’ great work this is not 
the place to speak. It is one of those pioneering yet enduring works, one of 
those classical treatises in the history of philology which deserve, as Crusius 
well says, a place on the same shelf as Wolf’s Prolegomena and Hermann’s 
Elementa. 

A striking feature of Ahrens’ scientific activity is the emphasis he laid upon 
the study of the poetical monuments. Whether as an investigator of language 
or as a critical student of literature, he dealt with Homer, Iesiod, Pindar, 
Epicharmus, Sophron, the melic and elegiac poets. The tragic poets were, it 
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is true, not a subject for special investigation with him. But Aeschylus he 
studied much, and besides the papers on the Agamemnon in the Philologus for 
1860, he wrote reviews of Bamberger’s Choephoroe, Schoemann’s Prometheus, 
and Franz’ Oresteia. Nor is there manifest any lack of interest in mythology. 
Yet there is scarcely a single product of his pen dealing with Greek prose 
literature as such. Had Ahrens embraced [onic in his researches, we should 
doubtless have heard his views on the question of the origin of Attic prose. 
The Ionisms of tragedy and Thucydides, though few in number, must bring 
close home to every one the problem of the influence exerted by Ionic upon 
the rise of Attic as an organ of literature. Throughout his life, so long as he 
occupied himself with the dialects, Ahrens gave, almost of necessity, greater 
scope to Doric and Aeolic; and thus was easily led in time to that closer study 
of Theocritus which resulted in the edition of 1850 (of which there have been 
seven unchanged impressions) and in the larger work of 1855-59. 

Next to the Dialects, Ahrens’ Theocritus is the work by which he is best 
known and by which his fame is ensured. The Theocritus is still the most 
exhaustive critical edition that we possess. In it, as elsewhere, Ahrens 
exhibited that fine sense of proportion which recognized as a characteristic 
virtue of Greek literature the subtle interrelation between the literary dialect 
and the ordinary speech of the people. The imperishable treatise that has 
taught us more than any other single contribution to the subject—Ueber die 
Mischung der Dialekte in der griechischen Lyrik—showed us that it is art, not 
the casual affinities of the individual, which regulates the delicate shading of 
dialectal speech in Greek literature. Greek literature, in one point at least, 
is unlike other literatures. From Homer till the latest period in which the 
literary genius of the Greeks was creative, the dialects were more or less 
commingled in poetry. In fact there exists scarcely any branch of the poetic 
art which did not consciously intervein one dialect with another. Now it is 
not to the renown of Ahrens that he admitted the existence of dialect admix- 
ture (Hermann had long before him seen the facts and attempted a solution of 
their interrelation), but that he found the law of permanence of literary type 
as expressed in dialectal language, i. e. that the various branches of the poetic 
art did not abandon the dialect in which they started. That in the existing 
monuments this principle is everywhere carried out may perhaps be denied. 
Yet in its essential features it still holds good, despite the recent assaults upon 
it by Fick. Ahrens avoided the dangers on either hand. In the inscriptions, 
though they record the actual usage of the time and are free from the suspicion 
of corruption at the hands of blundering scribes or of sciolists, he refused to 
see an absolute standard to control MS tradition. Nor,on the other hand, did 
he fail to recognize the fact that without epigraphy palaeography may starve. 
Ahrens would have rejected Fick’s theory of the absolute authoritativeness of 
purely inscriptional testimony; and wondered at the supersensitiveness of 
Fritzsche’s musico-philological ear. Fritzsche thought that the minute shades 
of feeling expressed in Theocritus’ use, now of an epic, now of a Doric or an 
Aiolic form, were to be apprehended only by the critic whose soul was attuned 
to this harmony of language, and in the same manner as it may apprehend the 
subtle variations in the last three measures of Beethoven’s Symphony in a dur. 

In the present volume there is a goodly number of epigraphical essays. 
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Most noteworthy is the well-known treatise on the Kyprian inscriptions, which 
still possesses a distinct value of its own. There are also commentaries on 
inscriptions from Olympia (Roehl 75, 112, 113), and a treatise on Lakonian. 
The dialect of the bucolic poets is represented only by the caustic review of 
Mihlmann’s Leges dialecti qua Graecorum poetae bucolici usi sunt. 

Ahrens was undoubtedly stronger on the side of systematic grammar than of 
etymology. To work in etymology before the last quarter of this century was 
often a difficult and a dangerous thing. Ahrens suffered shipwreck on the 
rock of proper names. The lengthy treatise Ueber eine wichtige indogerman- 
ische Familie von Gédtternamen can add nothing to his fame. The name of 
Poseidon has been discussed with better results by Pott and, in later times, by 
Prellwitz, than in the essay Ueber den Namen des Poseidon, though nowhere 
do we find a greater wealth of illustrative material. Other papers of an 
etymological character are: ‘PG, Beitrag zur gr. Etymologie und Lexicographie ; 
AvAq und Villa; Ein Beitrag zur Etymologie der gr. Zahlwdrter; Etymologi- 
sche Untersuchungen zum Homer (1. araupdu, éxavpionw, tptw; 2. pbomaz, 
Epbopat, sipbouat, o60¢, ovpos, ‘Qpac; 3. Einiges tiber die sogenannte Distraction ; 
4. Soar, dugieAiooas, EAxec); Apve und seine Sippe. 

For the history of language and the study of prehistoric civilization it is 
imperative that the choice and use of words to denominate parts of the body 
and other common things be followed through the various languages. Ahrens 
set the type for this species of investigation in the treatise published shortly 
before his death: Die gr. und lat. Benennungen der Hand (Teubner, 1879). 
This work was of too great an extent to be incorporated in this volume. 

There can be no question that as a student of the formal side of grammar 
Ahrens must hold a very high place. It is astonishing how much is still correct 
in his Conjugation in «: im homerischen Dialckte, dedicated to Otfried Miller 
in 1838. The Formenlehre des homerischen und attischen Dialektes is still 
serviceable, though the rapid advance of Homeric investigation along the lines 
laid down in part by Ahrens himself has rendered much out of date. Some 
time ago the reviewer was struck by the occurrence of 7@ in Herodas. Lucius’ 
recent treatise on Crasis and Aphaeresis contains nothing on the question, but 
Ahrens, De Crasi, p. 60, gave an explanation of the form, to which that of 
Brugmann has been forced to yield. In the treatise On the Hand before 
mentioned, Ahrens anticipated Wackernagel’s explanation of the form éavrov 
(K. Z. XXVIT 279). 

Of the grammatical treatises we may notice especially the Homeric excurses 
which deal i. a. with the gen. in -ov, the gemination of initial »v, Tpwai, Tpwde, 
Tpwdc, Tpoin, the lengthening of short final syllables in the hexameter (four 
papers), and with certain legitimate species of hiatus. There is also a treatise 
on hiatus in the older elegiac poets. The discussion of the feminines in w has 
not lost its interest, despite the more recent investigation of the question by 
Danielsson and Johannes Schmidt. Here, as always, Ahrens supports his 
view with a wealth of illustration from literature, the inscriptions, and the 
grammarians which he knew equally well with the Kénigsbergers. Ahrens’ 
erudition was in fact rivalled only by that of Lobeck. No one who has not 
himself worked his way into the enormous mass of grammatical literature can 
fail to be amazed at Ahrens’ unwearied patience, firm grasp, and critical insight. 
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It is needless to say that the treatises collected in this volume cannot claim 
the place they once enjoyed. Dies diem docet. We have learned that 
phonetic ‘law’ is more rigorous in its requirements than was imagined by the 
leaders of the past generation. The days of wonderment at the correlation of 
ordinary Greek and Latin forms has long gone by. But whatever the errors 
of Ahrens, all that he did bears the impress of a profound worker who left 
nothing neglected that might contribute its light to the discovery of the truth. 
For that reason these memorials of his life will always repay reading even by 
the most advanced specialist. 

The matter collected in the first volume of the Kleine Schriften deals with 
certain aspects of those grammatical studies which have always proved attrac- 
tive to American philologians. Prof. Crusius tells us that the publication of 
the second and concluding volume must depend upon the reception accorded 
to this. Will not American scholars support the devotion of Ahrens’ pupil 
and the enterprise of the publisher in an undertaking which at best cannot 
prove highly remunerative, that they and others may possess a collection of 
essays dealing with the broader aspects of classical culture? 

HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 





Livy. Books I and II. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by J. B. GREEN- 
OUGH. Boston and London, Ginn & Co., 1891. 


Mr. Greenough’s latest contribution to classical scholarship gives abundant 
evidence that its author has performed no perfunctory task, but has had before 
him certain definite ideals. The leading feature of the book is the endeavor 
to assist the student in grasping Livy's thoughts in the form and order in which 
the historian himself presents them. Great pains are taken to indicate the 
proper ‘thought-perspective’ of a complex idea, that the student may clearly 
discern what is emphatic and what is subordinate in the Latin sentence. The 
editor has on many previous occasions effectively urged this principle as one 
of prime importance in the study of Latin. In the present work he has gone 
further. With admirable skill and judgment he has so analyzed example after 
example of Livy’s thought as to impress clearly upon the reader what it means 
to read Latin as Latin is written. 

Mr. Greenough’s own special tastes and studies have naturally led him to 
emphasize matters of language much more prominently than history or anti- 
quities. In the two latter departments more might well have been given. Even 
Mommsen is but rarely cited, and there is no reference to the suggestive views 
of I[hne concerning the character of the early history of Rome. The general 
impression conveyed by the historical notes is that the whole history, of the 
regal period at least, is so uncertain that it is useless to undertake to arrive at 
any rational views concerning it. Even with regard to so well-determined a 
fact as the right of intermarriage between the inhabitants of different states, 
Mr. Greenough has no more positive declaration to make than that “it seems 
to have been carefully guarded among the ancients” (p. 30). 

In the grammatical notes, as a rule, no statement is made of the principle 
involved, but a simple reference to the grammar is given. It is questionable 
whether this method is a wise one to follow. Wherever the grammatical 
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principle involved is of sufficient importance to receive notice, it would seem 
to be worth while to give at least the gist of it in the commentary, with an 
accompanying reference to the grammar for fuller information. 

In a number of instances the editor, in aiming at brevity and compactness 
of statement, has given too little help. Some passages of real difficulty are 
thus dismissed with but a word of comment, which will fail to satisfy the 
reflecting student. Thus on i. 9. 13 the interpretation (apparently the editor’s 
own) of incusantes violati hospitit foedus: “accusing their HOSTS (properly the 
implied agreement made by their hosts),” is eminently unsatisfactory. It 
ought to be supplemented at least by some fuller explanation, if not bya 
statement of other interpretations that have been advanced concerning this 
puzzling passage. The freshman is a rational creature, and it is often good 
policy to endeavor to encourage his critical faculty by allowing him to choose 
between different explanations of a passage. Thus, in the sentence just 
referred to, the words fer fas ac fidem are interpreted “by a pretence of picty 
and good faith.” Yet Weissenborn, in his note on this passage, has made 
exceedingly plausible another interpretation, by which Zer is taken as retaining 
one of its primitive meanings, viz. contrary to, like the Greek rapa, with which 
(as another form of the same root) it is properly identified. Latin peryurium 
can hardly be explained on any other theory. Cf. Greek zapdvouoc, adduced 
by Curtius, Grundziige®, p. 269, who also recognizes this force of ger in Latin. 
Cf. also Lat. perfidus (per fidem) with Greek mapdozovdoc (xapa orovddc). In 
Plautus, Mostellaria 500, and elsewhere, the phrase per fidem clearly demands 
the interpretation suggested. 

In the note on on operae est, i. 24. 6, it is gratifying to note the correct 
interpretation of a passage often wrongly taken. But it would have been 
much better if the editor, instead of a general reference to Plautus (which few 
students will appreciate), had cited some of the other instances in Livy where 
the expression occurs, as iv. 8. 3, v. 15.6, and observed that the context in 
each case bears out the interpretation here given. Moreover, we miss the 
explanation of the case-construction—whether genitive or dative—a matter 
upon which the student might fairly expect further light. 

On i. 45. 6, pracfutt, occurs the note that Livy often uses prae for practer in 
composition. A citation of one or two of these instances, which are easily 
found, might be 2 propos. 

On i. 24. 5, fraude, the right explanation, ‘Aarm,’ is undoubtedly given. But 
if fraude is taken with this objective force, some explanation ought to be 
offered of the apparently anomalous use of mea as objective genitive. Here 
again Livy might well be illustrated from his own pages. Cf. xli. 23. 8 Crem 
ferae bestiae cibum ad fraudem suam positum plerumque adspernentur. 

In several places greater clearness might easily be attained. Thus in the 
note on i. 32. 12, duello: “old form of dello; cf. bts from duo,” bis should be 
explained as for *dw-ts, with reference to the analogous zpic. So also on i. 4. 
4 the almost inevitable inference from Mr, Greenough’s note is that mergt with 
its subject ¢#/fanies is used as the logical subject of posse employed imperson- 
ally, which is, of course, false. 

In the Praefatio 9 the note on deinde, ‘the second moment,’ in the sense of 
the second consideration, seems a reminiscence of Weissenborn’s “ die einzelnen 

Momente.” 
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Occasionally an inaccuracy has been noted. Thus on i. 6.3 the explanation 
of nomine as ablative of separation is certainly to be rejected. The only 
rational explanation of the word in the present instance is as an ablative of 
instrument. The expression ad momtine in i. 23. 3, cited by the editor, repre- 
sents an entirely different conception and is chronologically later than the 
construction of the simple ablative. 

The substructions referred to on i. 12. 6 cannot fairly be claimed as those of 
the Temple of Jupiter Stator. There is no evidence in favor of this view 
sufficient to warrant a positive statement. 

The punctuation is faulty in two important instances in the Praefatio, viz. 
in 9 after auctum imperium sit, and in 10 after intueri. In both places a comma 
stands, where all other editors, in conformity with the sense, punctuate with 
the semicolon or colon. As the passages involved are of special difficulty, the 
oversight is likely to mislead the student. 

An excellent introduction to the book is provided, touching upon Livy’s life 
and the sources and style of his work, but one notes the lack of indexes at the 
close of the volume, although other books of the series, as Allen’s Annals of 
Tacitus and Kellogg’s Brutus, are furnished with these useful accompaniments. 

The foregoing incidental strictures, however, are not of serious import. 
The book in its main features, as has already been indicated, has much to 
commend it, and will be gratefully received by classical teachers. 

CHAS. E. BENNETT. 





A Grammar of the Old Persian Language, with the Inscriptions of the Achae- 
menian Kings and Vocabulary, by HERBERT CUSHING TOLMAN, Ph.D. 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1892. 


According to the announcement of the publishers, “‘ This is the first complete 
grammar of the language that has ever been published either in this country 
or in Europe,” a statement which is hardly correct, unless greater stress is laid 
on the title than on the contents of a book. For the actual treatment of the 
grammar is much less complete than may be found in Bartholomae’s Hand- 
buch der altiranischen Dialekte in conjunction with Avestan grammar, or 
together with the texts of the inscriptions in Die altpersischen Keilinschriften 
of Spiegel. It is especially with the last-named work, as covering essentially 
the same ground and being in its second edition the manual most used at 
present, that Dr. Tolman’s book invites comparison. The latter contains as a 
special feature a full list of the verb-forms of Old Persian, and in the vocabu- 
lary comparisons are given from a larger field than is the case with Spiegel, 
who restricts himself to the Aryan languages. In other respects Spiegel’s 
work is far more complete. This in itself is not necessarily to the disadvantage 
of Dr. Tolman’s grammar. For example, we have no serious objection toa 
boiling down of Spiegel’s detailed account of the discovery and decipherment 
of the inscriptions, interesting reading though it be, but think it rather curious 
that the author finds space to cite the article of Dr. Beer in the Hallische 
Allgemeine Literaturzeitung, 1838, and yet has not a word to say of the labors 
of Rawlinson in this field. But it is in the body of the work, the grammar, 
text and vocabulary, where we have a right to expect a great advance ovet 
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Spiegel, that we are disappointed to find rather a step backward. Spiegel’s 
work was always weak in many particulars, and, moreover, in the ten years 
which have elapsed since the publication of his second edition, no small 
progress has been made in the interpretation of the text and the grammatical 
explanation of individual forms. The articles on the subject are scattered in 
various journals, and it is the first requirement of a new work of a general 
nature that it should take account of all such investigations and incorporate 
their results. Unfortunately, these recent investigations seem to be wholly 
unknown to our author. The vocabulary contains all the mistakes of Spiegel, 
even such as have long been recognized on all sides as absolutely absurd ; for 
example, the reading fusvm instead of twvam In the list of verb-forms and in 
the vocabulary we find a root a/=Skr. a7 given, though the single form on 
the strength of which Spiegel sets this up—namely, patiyajata—is to be referred 
to jan = Skr. Aan, and corresponds exactly to Skr. (pfraty)ahata, as was shown 
by Hibschmann, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 23, p. 397, and rediscovered by Friedr. 
Mller, Wiener Zeitschrift fir Kunde des Morgenlandes, III. p. 148. More- 
over, Dr. Tolman reads in his transcription of the text Patiyayaza, as if it were 
a proper name, but we suppose this is merely a misprint. The existence of a 
root £43: (kAsht) is as precarious as that of a, for the form patyakhiaiy is to be 
referred to the root akh3 = Av. akh}¥ ‘see,’ with atzi ‘oversee, rule.’ It would 
require too much space to give all the instances in which recent investigations 
are ignored. In one case an old error which is corrected in Spiegel’s second 
edition is retained by our author—namely, the reading of the name of Darius 
as Darayavu-3 instead of Darayava(h)u-3 (second element of the compound = 
Skr. vas), as was first proposed by Lindner, Literar. Centralblatt, 1880, p. 
358, and since adopted by both philologists and historians. With this reading 
the genitivetsingular (to be transcribed Darayavahau3) ceases to be anomalous, 
and the note to declension III in the grammar might have been spared. 

But the most reprehensible part of the book is the comparative portion of 
the vocabulary. Work of this kind must be well done if it is not to be more 
harmful than otherwise. We do not expect in these days every Sanskrit or 
Iranian, scholar to be equally at home in the field of comparative philology, 
but we do have a right to demand that when one attempts a comparative 
vocabulary he should at least consult good authorities. The etymologies in 
Lanman’s{Sanskrit reader represented the best opinion of the time, and are so 
conservative that the number of changes necessary at the present time would 
be comparatively few. But how far back would one have to go to arrive at a 
period when such wonderful etymologies as the following would pass muster? 
atta: Lat. tste, Goth. tha, Eng. the. aniya: Lat.alius. upa: Germ.od. patiy: 
Skr. pratt, Zend patti, Lat. re, red as in refero, reddo, prae; por, pol, pos for 
port, asin porrigo, pollus, possideo.” It would have been shorter and equally 
correct to say simply ‘‘every Lat. preposition containing either g or 7 or both.’ 
Under dxmi ‘ground, earth,’ Skt. d4am2z, we find Aumus given as the Latin 
equivalent. To be sure, if one looks merely at outward resemblance, the 
connection of humus with dumi seems quite irresistible, with Av. zémd, Gr. 
xapai, or Gothic guma, on the contrary, incredible, yet it is the latter connec- 
tion only which can be justified by the phonological laws. Under dand we 
find Lat. Alum, funis, pendo; under dar} = Skt |: e’ is given Lat. fortis, 
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which, of course, can only be referred to Skr. drh ‘make firm.’ An interesting 
mosaic is the article ‘‘aiva ‘one,’ Skr. eka; Zend aeva; Lat. aeguus; Goth. ha 
in compounds, as kaths for hatha ‘one-eyed,’ halts for ha-lta, ‘lame,’ halés for 
ha-lba ‘half,’ Eng. halt, half.” It would be useless to enumerate more such 
instances. I have noted over twenty words for which the cognates given are 
partially or wholly wrong, and for such a limited vocabulary this is an inex- 
cusably large proportion. Errors of omission which do less positive harm are 
not wanting. For example, the author follows Spiegel in giving a root vas, 
and seems unaware of the fact, first pointed out by Bartholomae, that this is 
nothing but the inchoative form of the root Skr. r, a7, the form rasatty corres- 
ponding exactly to Skr. rechd#t. Under dida ‘castle’ (better ‘ fortification’) no 
cognate is given, though the word occurs in another ablaut form in Sanskrit 
(dehi ‘ wall’), German (deich) and English (dz£e), not to mention Gr. rei xo¢, Troi yor, 
Osc. fethiiss, Armen. déz. The general impression made by the ‘grammar’ is 
that the author has undertaken the work without adequate preparation. How- 
ever, the price is low, and in the hands of a competent teacher the book might 
possibly be made of use. CaRL D. Buck. 


REPORTS. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE. Vol. XIII. 


No. 1. 


I. Pp. 1-24. Am. Hauvette discusses the method of Herodotus as a geog- 
rapher, and his attitude towards the Ionian geographers. The article is chiefly 
a defence of Herodotus against the adverse views of Hugo Berger. 


2. P. 24. In Plaut. Poen. 1415 Louis Havet proposes ¢ meinores for ¢i 
matores (MSS eimmores). 


3. Pp. 25-31. Critical notes by Max Bonnet on Seneca De Remediis 
Fortuitorum. 


4. P. 31. O. R.emends Tac. Ann. IV 40, ad te invito &. 


5. Pp. 32-44. J.-B. Mispoulet investigates the turbot story, Juv. Sat. IV. 
He shows that the assembly called was not the senate, but the emperor's council. 
He doubts whether the story was an invention of the poet, or was current 
among the people, whether true or false. There is no historical reference to 
it extant. 


6. Pp. 44-46. Henri Weil rejects the theories of Otto Crusius and Fried- 
rich Spiro concerning the otumruxro: avdraicro, and reiterates his opinion 
(published in the Revue Critique, 1875, I, p. 150) that they are made up of 
anapaestic monometers catalectic. 


7. Pp. 47-50. Emile Thomas discusses the causes of Ovid’s banishment. 
He rejects the prevalent theory, seemingly on good grounds, and thinks Augustus 
may have desired to get rid of one whose life might, after all, not be so different 
from his poetry, and that an opportunity may have been offered by some con- 
nexion of the poet with a little escapade of one of the young princes. 


8. Pp. 51-65. R.Cagnat produces convincing evidence that not only for 
Christian inscriptions on tombs were there formularies, as has been shown by 
Le Blant, but also such formularies existed for pagan Latin inscriptions. 


g. P.65. Louis Havet emends Plaut. Pers. 181. 


10. Pp. 66-73. Paul Tannery discusses critically Clementis Alex. Stromat. 
I 104; Nicomachi Introd. Arith. I 1; Censorinus, De die natali, XVIII ro; 
Frontinus, De aquis urbis Romae, I 32; Scholia in (Eucl.) Elementorum librum 
IX (Heiberg, V, p. 412); Procli Diadochi in primum Euclidis Elementorum 
librum commentarii, five passages. 


11. Pp. 74-78. C. Thiaucourt, in a letter addressed to O. Riemann, defends 
Tacitus against the charges based by Dubois-Guchan and others upon Agricola, 
ch. 45. The mos of this passage means we Romans. He was probably absent 

from Rome when Helvidius, Rusticus and Senecio were punished. In ch. 2 
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legimus means neither we read (pres.) nor we have read, but we read (past), that 
is, Larned from letters. 


12. Pp. 78-80. Th. Reinach, accepting the results of Louis Havet’s inves- 
tigation of Verg. Aen. VI 601 ff. (Rev. de Phil. XII, p. 145 ff.), points out a 
minor error. It was not Sisyphus that rolled the rock, but Pirithous. Vergil 
transfers the punishments familiar in Greek mythology to other characters. 
That of Ixion he could not change because he had referred to it in the Georgics 
(III 38 f.). Those err who find a contradiction between VI 122 (and 393) and 
VI 617 f. In the former an event before the death of Theseus is meant. 


13. Pp. 81-84. J. Baillet gives a rhythmical analysis of the Menchieh 
Paean, published in the Revue Archéologique, 1889, No. 1, and compares it 
with the fragments of the Asclepieion Paean. 


14. P. 85. O.R. shows that when gue connects an adjective qualified by 
tam with a preceding intensive adjective, the usage of Cicero in his Orations 
is represented by these formulae : 

(a) Tot tam variaeque virtutes, ov virtutes tot tamque variae. 

(4) Tantus tam immensusque, or tantus tamque immensus. 

(¢) Tam insignis tamque atrox. 


15. Pp. 86-87. O.R. corrects an inaccuracy in the notes of Madvig and of 
Holstein on Cic. De Fin. VI 1g ff., relating to minimum possible magnitudes. 


16. Pp. 87-88. E. Boutroux makes further remarks on the preceding 
subject (15). 


17. Pp. 88-96. Book Notices. (1). O. R. favorably criticises Liv. XXI- 
XXV, edited by Aug. Luchs, 1888. (2). O.R. gives an account of the progress 
and character of the revision of Neue’s Formenlehre, by C. Wagener. (3). 
O. R. presents a table of contents of Mueller’s Handbuch, voll. III, V 1, VII. 
He complains that in vol. VII many important French works are neglected, 
such as Charles Graux’s Philon, Tournier’s Sophocles, Croiset’s Thucydides, etc. 


No. 2. 


I. Pp.g7-117. Jules Martha, accepting the transposition made by Louis 
Havet in Verg. Aen. VI (Rev. de Phil. XII, p. 115 ff.), brings further proofs in 
its support, and discusses the origin of the Phlegyas episode, for which Vergil, 
or rather a painter whose picture misled him, was responsible. 


2. P.117. O. R. emends Q. Curtius, VI 10, 9. 


3. Pp. 118-28. Alfred Jacob points out numerous instances in which there 
are inconsistencies in the dates of MSS, the error sometimes being in the 
number of the year, sometimes in that of the indiction, or the month, or the 
day of the month or of the week. It usually happens that the error can be 
detected and corrected. 


4. P.128. O.R. calls attention to ov« oid’ et = lowe ov, as Plat. Rep. III 
414 ¢, ov yeyovdc ovd’ oid" ei yevopuevor av, 


No. 3. 
1. Pp. 129-32. Theodor Mommsen discusses an inscription excavated at 
Forum Clodii. 
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a. P.132. O.R. remarks that inter = between is often put after the frst 
noun, sometimes almost necessarily. 


3. Pp. 133-36. J.-B. Dutilleul treats of the superlatives formed by fer. 
They belong chiefly to the vulgar language. 


4. Pp. 137-39. Louis Havet emends Cic. Nat. Deor. II 120 and Plaut. Aul. 
423, 430, Bacch. 1082. 


5. Pp.140-41. Max Bonnet critically discusses Senec. Suas. 6 and Controv. 
2, 3. 
6. Pp. 141-42. L. Duvau makes critical remarks on Fulventius, Expos. 


Serm. Ant. §2; Tac. Dial. de Or. 1 and g; and an old German glossary giving 
imbreus = reginuurm (Regenwurm). 


7. Pp. 143-50. Paul Tannery critically discusses the so-called Evdogou 
téyvn, which he maintains (with Latronne) was really the Oupdvioc didasxadia 
Aerrivov, a didactic poem greatly modified by some one for his own use. 


8. P.150. O.R. adds a note on (ix) toto orbe terrarum (cf. XII, p. 178 ff.) 


g. Pp. 151-54. Critical notes by L. Duvau on the grammarian Virgilius 
Maro. 


10. P.154. Ruelle shows how NA got changed to XNA in Olympiodorus 
on Plat. Alcib. I 113 ¢. 


Ir. Pp. 155-58. Critical discussion of Cic. Brut. 119-21, by Jules Martha. 


12. Pp. 159-60. Book Notices. (1). Dutilleul describes and commends 
Franz Figner’s Liv. XXI-XXII, 1888, but finds some defects. (2). A. J. 
briefly describes F. B. Jevon’s History of Greek Literature, and (3) commends 
La lingua Greca antica, di Domenico Pezzi, 1888. 


Vol. XIV. 
No. 1. 


1. Pp. 1-24. An article devoted to the memory of C.-G. Cobet (born Nov. 
28, 1813; died Oct. 25, 1889). This article, written by an old pupil of Cobet, 
H. J. Polak, was first published in the Dutch review De Gids, and was trans- 
lated by Hesseling and Tournier. Though written by a philologian, it is 
intended rather for general readers, and a précis here would not be useful, 
especially as the editor expresses the hope that the review will some day be 
able to publish a study of the great Hellenist’s labors and influence. 


2. P.24. Note by Louis Havet on Gannius ap. Fest., p. 369. 


3. Pp. 25-50. Critical notes on Ennius, by Louis Havet. Half of this 
valuable article is devoted to an investigation of the anapaests of Ennius. 


4. Pp. 51-55. L.Quicherat discusses the ‘hypermetric’ verses of Vergil. 
He defends even those with short penultimate syllables (aréutus horrida = 
fifth and sixth feet), but makes no reference whatever to the question of 
synaphea with elision. 


5. Pp. §5-56. S. Dosson corrects the Antidarbarus with regard to the use 
Of -gue, -ve, -ne after short ¢. 
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6. Pp. 57-60. Médéric Dufour shows that 6¢, oloc, dv0¢ are not very rarely 
used as indirect interrogatives. 


7. Pp. 60-61. Alfred Jacob emends Piut. Sull. 28,1; 35, 5. 
8. Pp. 61-62. Joseph Chamonard emends Cic. Ad Fam. VIII 4, 2 
g. P.62. Louis Havet emends Cic. Ad Fam. VII 4, 3. 


10. Pp. 63-70. Remarks on various questions of Latin nia by O. Rie- 
mann (continued from XII, p. 43 and 176). 

I. Est aliquid azgumento, damno,etc. A large list of ssiinples (but not 
exhaustive, except for Cicero’s Orations and Cornelius Nepos) shows that the 
dative in this formula is sof more frequently accompanied by an adjective 
(without adj. 126, with adj. 26); and when an adj. is used it always relates to 
quantity (magnus, mator, maximus, summus, parvus, nullus, tantus, quantus). 
Hence in ‘esse frugi donae,’ fragi, despite its long #, was originally frugis. 

II. The Antisarbarus incorrectly denies that there is any difference between 
proksbere with the simple abl. and proktbere with ab. (1) When the meaning is 
exclude, debar (a person from a place or a thing) the simple abl. is nearly always 
used. (2) When the sense is to protect from (against), we have (a) prohkibere 
aliquem (aliquid) iniuria or ab iniuria, or (5) prohibere iniuriam ab aliquo (aliqua 
re). 

11, P. 70. Louis Havet explains Acoiam in Martial, II 14, 12. 


12. Pp.71-78. Paul Lejay shows that Guillaume Morel printed his edition 
of the Aletheia of Marius Victor directly from No. 7558 (fonds latin) in the 
National Library at Paris. 


13. P. 78. Louis Havet repunctuates Juv. VII gg f. 


14. Pp. 79-85. Emile Chatelain points out that the Regensts 762 of Livy 
was written simultaneously by several hands, each having a certain part appor- 
tioned to him, and was in turn copied by another set in the same way. Some 
interesting results of this fact are of importance in textual criticism, especially 
as other MSS were treated in the same manner. 


15. P. 85. O.R. corrects Cic. Ad Fam. 8, g, I. 
16. Pp. 86-106. Critical notes on Lucilius, by Louis Havet. 
17. Pp. 106-7. H. Weil explains a passage in Theophrast. Charact. VII. 


18. Pp. ro8-ro. H. Weil explains Thuc. VI 37, 2, and reads apa riowv in 
VI17, 1. 


Ig. Pp. 111-12. E.Audouin discusses the nature of the gen. with damnare. 


20. Pp. 113-22. An interesting discussion of the inscriptions on the sar- 
cophagi of the Scipios, by Ed. Wolfflin. He shows that not only in the case 
of the elder Scipio, but also in that of the younger, the inscription cut in the 
stone is more recent than the painted one above. It was modelled after the 
epitaph of Atilius Calatinus (cf. Cic. Fin. 2,116; Cat. Mai. 61), and both may 
have been made just after the battle of Zama. 


ar. Pp. 123-26. C.-E. Ruelle critically discusses a passage of the Neopla- 
tonist Hermias relating to music (Schol. Plat. Phaedr., p. 107 Ast), 
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22. P.126. Critical note on Oracula Chaldaica, v. 140, by C.-E. Ruelle. 


23. Pp. 127-28. Book Notices. (1). L. D. mentions unfavorably Bastian 
Dahl’s Latinsk Literaturhistorie and (2) ridicules Franz Wendorff’s Erkl4rung 
aller Mythologie u.s. w. (3). E. C. pronounces Studemund’s T. Macci Plauti 
fabularum reliquiae Ambrosianae, 1889, indispensable for Plautinian critics. 
(4). Em. Chatelain severely censures P. Hochart, De l’authenticité des Annales 
et des Histoires de Tacite, 18g0. 


No. 2. 
1. Pp. 129-34. Louis Havet continues his critical notes on Lucilius (see 
No. 1, p. 86). 


2. Pp. 135-45. An account of the MSS of Damascius tepi apyor, by C.-E. 
Ruelle, 


3. Pp. 146-50. Th. Reinach discusses the first record we have of a Z£gatus 
pro practore, Corp. Inscript. Lat. XEV 2218. The inscription relates to an 
event of the ¢Aird Mithridatic war, not the first. 


4. Pp. 150-52. In Theocr. Id. XI 41, uqvodépwc, proposed by Fritzsche, is 
accepted by Gabriel Colin, but interpreted as referring to incipient horns. 


5. P.152. Brief notice (by L. D.) of Recherches sur l’origine de la fonciére 
et des noms de lieux habités en France, by Jubainville and Dottin, 1890. 


No. 3. 

I. Pp. 153-73. C. Thiaucourt presents a critical study of the history of 
Hannibal’s invasion of Italy down through the battle of Cannae. He main- 
tains that Polybius was among the sources of Livy, but not so closely followed 
as elsewhere, because his authority was not relatively so high. 


2. P.173. P. Thomas emends Senec. De Remed. Fort. 16, 8. 
3. Pp. 174-78. Critical notes on Ennius, by Louis Havet. 


4. Pp.178-84. Book Notices. (1). O.R. gives a description of the follow- 
ing works: G. Landgraf, Untersuchungen zu Caesar und seinen Fortsetzern u. 
s, w., 1888.—C. Asini Pollionis De bello Africo commentarius. Recensuerunt, 
etc., Ed. Wolfflin et Ad. Miodonski, 1889.—G. Landgraf, Bellum Alexandrinum 
48-64 (Bericht des C. Asinius Pollio u.s. w., 1890). The reviewer believes 
that Landgraf has shown only that Pollio may have written the De Bello 
Africo and the other parts of the continuation of Caesar ascribed to him. (2). 
O. R. praises O. Keller’s Xenophontis Historia Graeca, 1890, though he would 
himself have adopted a slightly different course with the MSS. (3). Médéric 
Dufour (?) states the conclusions of G. Mayen, De particulis quod, guia, guontam, 
guomodo, ut pro accusativo cum infinitivo post verba sentiendi et declarandi 
positis, 1889. A very meritorious contribution to the history of Latin syntax. 
(4). Médéric Dufour describes Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses. He finds the 
contents of the work excellent, but objects to the confusion resulting from the 
combination of two methods, either of which might have been employed more 
successfully alone. (5). O. R. sums up the results of P. Schmidt, Ueber den 
Ursprung des Substantivsatzes mit Relativpartikeln im Griechischen, 1890. 


No. 4 completes the Revue des Revues. 
MILTON W. HUMPHREYS. 
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HERMES, 1890. 
III. 


U. P. Boissevain (Groningen), Ein verschobenes Fragment des Dio Cassius. 
Dio Cassius, 75, 9, 6, has hitherto been assigned to 199 A. D., by Mommsen 
(R.G. V 410,1)to195. B. now argues that the fragment really gives operations 
of a much earlier date, in the time of Trajan and Hadrian; that it must be 
assigned to somewhere between 115-135 at latest. ‘Considering the extra- 
ordinary slenderness of our sources in the epoch both of Trajan and Hadrian 
as well as of Severus, where every ‘Baustein’ available, no matter how insigni- 
ficant, is of great importance, this fact appeared to me to be of sufficient 
importance to lay it before the students both of Roman and of Oriental 


history” (p. 339). 
M. Rubensohn, Zur Chronologie des Kaisers Severus Alexander. 


OQ. Hirschfeld, Zur Geschichte des Pannonisch-Dalmatischen Krieges, viz. 
the war in the last part of the reign of Augustus. Neither Velleius nor Dio 
Cassius presents a satisfactory statement of this war, so that Hirschfeld, while 
engaged in editing Dalmatian inscriptions for the C. I. L., has been prompted 
to review the whole matter. H. gives us the stations of the VIIth and XIth 
legions in Dalmatia, in places from which a number of inscriptions have come, 
whereas inscriptions referring to legions VIII, IX, XV, XX are rarely met 
with, the latter bodies of troops having been withdrawn from Dalmatia 
immediately after the war. The decisive engagement of Tiberius with the 
Pannonians probably occurred in 8 A. D. (Bato being the leader of the latter), 
on the river Bathinus (possibly =the Bednya, a tributary of the Drave, which 
enters the Drave S. E. of Warasdin). The triumph of Tiberius, it is true, was 
not celebrated until four years later, Jan. 16,12 A. D. It remains impossible 
to fix precisely the date of the catastrophe of Varus. 


O. Hirschfeld, Zur annalistischen Anlage des Taciteischen Geschichts- 
werkes. Tacitus felt the annalistic plan to be a fetter, though he did not dare 
to cast it off in the earlier period of his historical work. But, as Nipperdey 
has pointed out, in the later period he found the constraint unendurable, and 
in this paper Hirschfeld undertakes to show that the twins borne by Livilla, 
sister of Germanicus and wife of Drusus (Ann. II 24), should be put 20 A. D. 


L. Herbst, Zur Urkunde in Thukyd. V 47, viz. the ozovdai and fuupayia: (or 
Suuuayia) between Argos, Elis, Mantinea and Athens. A fragment of this 
document was identified some time ago in an inscription and published by 
Kumanudes, Athenaion, V 333. These mutilated remnants were subsequently 
compared with the text of the historian by Kirchhoff, Hermes, XII 368 sqq. 
Noting various differences and discrepancies (omissions, transpositions, abbre- 
viations, faults in the way of dialect, etc.), Kirchhoff advanced to the conclusion 
—a most grave one, if sound—that in all these matters we are confronted with 
a corruption of MSS, of very ancient date. The purport of Herbst’s paper is, 
that Thucydides himself directly presented the treaty to his readers in the 
form now preserved, and that the historian maintained for himself a consider- 
able measure of independence in presentation, and that, too, not in the speeches 
alone. We moderns, indeed (p. 389), in the reproduction of documents, would 
not rest content with anything short of being exact in each single letter and 
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tittle; such diplomatic accuracy as the inscription shows is unknown to 
Thucydides, who recognizes solely the postulates of his own work as a task of 
literary art. 

E. Maas, Kallimachos und Kyrene. The hymn to Apollo implies a blending 
of Cretan and Arcadian myths in the treatment of Zeus Lykaios, which fact 
Maas explains by pointing out corresponding elements of population in the 
body of citizens of Kyrene. The hymn to Artemis, too, was written for the 
native city of the poet: it glorifies not the Ephesian Artemis, but ‘ Artemis of 
the Islands.’ The paper evinces great familiarity with those elements of 
literature from which our knowledge of that most elusive object of investiga- 
tion, Greek ‘religion,’ is derived or derivable. 


C. Robert, Archaeologische Nachlese (cf. vol. XXII, p. 445 sqq.) IV. 
Battle of Oinoa [Paus. I 15,1; X 10, 3], painting in the Zrod troixiAn. While 
it seems very difficult to choose between the 478-431 and the Corinthian war, 
394-387, Robert concludes by assigning the painting, in honor of the victory, 
to 462-458 B.C. V. The killing of the suitors in the Odyssey. VI. Zum 
Fries des Erechtheion. VII. Die delische Archermosinschrift. 


A. Piccolomini, of Rome (Bio¢ ‘Ouypov), publishes a life of H. from a MS of 
the Xth or XIth century of scholia on the first six books of the Iliad, a MS 
which formerly belonged to Muret. This vita resembles that in Westermann’s 
Biogr. (No.6 of Homer), but is fuller. The vita in the Madrid MS is evidently 
an abstract or epitome of the one published by Piccolomini. 


IV. 


H. v. Arnim, Ein Papyrus der Herculanensischen Bibliothek. von A. is 
engaged in preparing a collection of the fragments of the older Stoics. In the 
course of his labors, sifting the papyri of Herculaneum which are substantially 
of the Epicurean school, he found fragments of Stoic writings also. These 
von Arnim here edits as best he can, a task involving considerable supple- 
menting. The fragments suggest a general survey of Stoic doctrine. As to 
the author, v. Arnim is inclined to believe that it was Chrysippus himself (p. 
491). Among the characteristic terms of the Stoic school which occur in the 
fragments are the following: audptyua, afiwua, aportwoia, aovyxardéberoc, 
arexvoc, didGeoc, déka, SoSagew, éureipia, karaAmic, kata giowv, Kpateiv sci]. Tav 
Opuav or Tov ovyKaraficewy, Adyoc, Ta Tov Adyov pdpla, Ta AoyiKd (scil. (wa), 
raver, Tpaypareia, ovyxardtean, aobvtagi¢ (Tov Tov Adyou popiwy), gavtacia, 6 
Ppdvipoc = 6 aoreiog, 

B. Kubler, Isidorusstudien. The work of Isidorus of Seville (d. 636 A. D.) 
discussed is the Origines or Etymologiae, the articles of which, a kind of 
cyclopedia, were grouped not alphabetically, but by subject-matter. Ktbler 
discusses particularly book V, which deals with Roman law, and produces read- 
ings from a Wolfenbittel MS of the VIIIth century. Gaius has been worked 
up considerably ; also Paulus, Ulpian, etc., although Ktbler holds that these 
authorities were not used at first hand.! The second part of the paper deals 


1A citation from Paulus liber Sententiarum in Isid. Et. V 26, 1 affords very valuable illus- 
tration of N. T. Acts 22, 25, and well repays transcribing: ‘’ Lege Julia de et publica damna- 
tur qui aliqua potestate praeditus civem Romanum antea ad populum nunc imperatorem 
appetlantem necaverit necarive iusserit, torserit, verberaverit, condemnaverit inve publica 
vincula dari iusserit.’’—E., G. S. 
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with extracts from Tertullian de Spectaculis, illustrating by parallel quotation 
the possibility of textual emendation. 


P. Trautwein, Die Memoiren des Dikaios, eine Quelle des Herodoteischen 
Geschichtswerkes. The Dikaios named is the Athenian exile who, in company 
with Demaratus, saw the column of dust in the Thriasian plain, Her. VIII 65, 
which he interpreted as an evil omen for the enterprise of their common patron 
Xerxes. On this, the most slender basis conceivable, Trautwein erects a very 
ample theory, viz. that a great number of subjects may have been derived from 
the memoirs of Dikaios. This literary item ¢f ipsum is a conjecture of Traut- 
wein, who pursues his task with cheerful confidence. To this ‘source’ T. 
assigns e.g. those portions of the narrative in which Demaratus figures as 
interlocutor in dialogues with Xerxes, e.g. VII 209. The manner in which 
T. handles the phrase, VII 3, oc 7 garic wev Exet, on p. 543 8q., is characteristic. 
Wecklein and Duncker are depreciated in various ways, because the way in 
which they read and understand the narrative of Herodotus would render 
Trautwein’s hypothesis precarious, and precarious it seems to be. 


G. Busolt, Zur Erganzung der Attischen Schatzmeisterurkunden, supple- 
menting C, I. Attic. IV 179, A. B.; cf. Thucyd. III 69, 2; 75,1; 85,1; 80, 1, 
and filling in by computation of possible number of letters, etc. The inscrip- 
tion as supplemented is printed on p. 579 sq. 


G. Kaibel, Xenophon’s Kynegetikos. <A paper full of ripe knowledge and 
much combination, suggestive and instructive to students of Attic prose 
literature.! Kaibel, by-the-by, claims authenticity even for the Hiero and 
Agesilaos. The treatise on hunting is of a composition of Xenophon’s 
younger years. The most notable part of the treatise is the defence of 
hunting, at the end, which is turned into an attack upon a class of hedonists: 
a veiled thrust, Kaibel thinks (p. §84), against Aristippos. K. brings in par-_ 
allels from Plato, Phaedrus, 250 d@, from Isocrates, Panathenaicus, 72, and 
suggests possible use by Xenophon of Antisthenes’ dialogue entitled Heracles. 
K. also claims to be able to recognize strong resemblance between the conclu- 
sion of the Kynegetikos and passages in Isocrates’ mepi avtidécewc, expressing 
his belief that Xenophon borrowed from Isocrates: consequently (p. 594), 
Xenophon did not write the Kyn. before 353 B.C. 


B. Keil (Ein Silberinventar des Amphiaraos von Oropos) discusses in detail 
an inscription published in the ’Egyyepic apxatoAoytxy of 1889, apyupepuara Tov 
Geov ’Avgiapaov. The language, apart from a few trifling traces, has abandoned 
the Boeotian or the Eretrian dialect, exhibits the xocvy. -ec for long cis the 
usual mark of a later era. vecxytijptov and vixntypiov occur. The time was 
probably about 200 B.C. It is instructive to read that, in times antedating 
the era of this inscription, portions or limbs of the human body, imitated in 
silver, were presented to the sanctuary (p. 622), probably by those who believed 
to have been aided by the oracle. 


P. Viereck, Das Senatsconsult von Tabae; cf. Bulletin de correspondance 
hellenique, XIII, p. 503 sqq. Tabae (mod. Dawas) was in Caria, near the 
frontier of Phrygia, east of Lagina. The community of T. (first mentioned as 


1See A. J. P. IIT 199, note.—B. L. G. 
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opposing the Roman expedition against the Galatians, 189 B. C., Liv. 38, 13) 
is praised in the decree for its stout resistance to Mithridates (in the first M. 
war), for which loyal service was accorded them by the dictator, L. Cornel. 
Sulla (avroxpdtup), which act is ratified by the senate, probably in the first half 
of &1 B.C. E. G. SIHLER. 





ENGLISCHE STUDIEN. Herausgegeben von Dr. EUGEN KOLBING, Heilbronn. 


XV Band, r8or. 
I,—Julius Zupitza, On Sir Torrent of Portyngale. Emendations and textual 
notes. 


P. Holzhausen, Dryden’s Heroic Drama (continued from Eng. Stud. 13, 414- 
45). This constitutes part of a second instalment devoted to literary criticism, 
which is here presented under four heads, namely: 

1. The materials of Dryden’s heroic plays and their sources. 

2. The fundamental dramatic idea, 

3. The motives of love and honor, and their decisive influence upon the 
action in the heroic plays. 

4. Characterization—subdivided into a consideration of (a) Male characters, 


(6) Female characters. 


Emil Koeppel, The Genuineness of the Visions of Petrarch and Visions 
of Bellay attributed to Edmund Spenser. Koeppel’s conclusions are inter- 
esting, and ingeniously supported. The Visions of Petrarch were not trans- 
lated directly from that author, as has commonly been supposed, but from a 
version made by Clement Marot. The translation of Du Bellay’s Visions in 
Van der Noodt’s volume of 1569 is so faithful that we cannot possibly believe 
in the theory of an intermediate Dutch translation, from which Van der Noodt 
professes to have rendered them. Koeppel quotes Grosart in exfenso on the 
question of Spenser’s authorship, and then resumes. In the Visions of Pe- 
trarch, both the version of 1569 and the slight revision of 1591, occurs a rime 
—that of floure : endure—which has not been found elsewhere in Spenser's 
minor poetry. The four sonnets added to the Du Bellay series in the edition 
of 1§91, and which must therefore be by Spenser's hand, prove that Spenser 
was a free and sometimes a careless translator from the French. The same 
observation is confirmed by the examination of his Ruins of Rome, also 
translated from Du Bellay. But if he was a loose and inexact translator in 
1591, how could he have been a faithful one in 1569, as he must have been 
did he translate the blank verse series in Van der Noodt’s volume? Koeppel’s 
words are (I translate): “‘Can an author at one time translate exactly from a 
language, with painful adherence to the original and correctly, at another time 
inexactly and wrongly? Is it credible that he should at one time display a 
good knowledge of the foreign tongue in question, while at another he reveals 
small command of it? We could only reply in the affirmative if the faulty 
work were performed in youth, and the better belonged to the period of his 
riper age. So far is this from being the case that the translations of 1569 form 
the basis of the revision by Spenser published in 1591. Hence it results that 

Spenser cannot be the same person as the translator of 1569. To this must be 
added that the poems of the Theatre for Worldlings, dated in 1569, show no 
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traces of the unmistakable coloring of Spenser’s diction, while the Visions of 
Bellay, of the year 1591, reveal its presence quite as unmistakably. Spenser’s 
name is accordingly to be stricken from the list of pre-Shakespeareans who 
wrote in blank verse, and the Shepherd’s Calendar of 1579 is.to be regarded 
as his first extant publication.” Finally, Koeppel, after an investigation of 
the Ruines of Rome, is compelled to admit that the English version of this 
series is Spenserian, remarking that we are not to look for the ‘philological 
virtue of accuracy’ in a youthful and eagerly creative poetic soul. 


G. Wendt, Dative and Accusative in English. 


The Book Notices have reviews of Siebs’ History of the Anglo-Frisian 
Language, Part I; of the third volume of the Wilker-Grein Library of Old 
English Prose; of Garnett’s Elene, Judith, etc., and of Aitken’s Life of 
Richard Steele. 


In the Miscellanea there is a note by J. Ernst Wuilfing, on O. E. wyrde 
(weord) = dignus with the dative. 


Il.—F. Jentsch, The Middle English Romance Richard Cceur de Lion, and 
its Sources. The romance is found in Weber's Metrical Romances, Vol. II, 
and is a translation from the French. In Part I of the essay, Jentsch gives an 
analysis of the poem. Part II is concerned with the sources, which Jentsch 
discovers to be, in the first rank, the Itinerarium Peregrinorum et Gesta Regis 
Ricardi (Rer. brit. medii aevi script., Bd. 38!, London, 1864), and, in a much 
inferior degree, the chronicles of Roger de Hoveden, Richard of Devizes, 
Walter de Hemingburgh, and John of Bromton. An earlier form of the 
romance was consulted by Robert Mannyng of Brunne in making his translation 
of Peter Langtoft’s Chronicle. Other results are that the original romance, 
probably in the Anglo-Norman dialect, was translated into English in the 
reign of Edward I. A copy of this translation is in the celebrated Auchinleck 
MS, and it was in this stage that the romance was used by Robert of Brunne. 
The differences between the Auchinleck MS and the fuller form of the romance 
are due to a later redactor, who transposed and added in order to enhance the 
interest of the story. 


E. Kdlbing, Collations.. 


Gregor Sarrazin, The Author of Soliman and Perseda. Sarrazin compares 
Soliman and Perseda, which is printed in Vol. V of the Hazlitt-Dodsley 
Collection of Old English Plays, with Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, and reaches 
the conclusion that the former is a prentice essay of Kyd’s. He then attempts 
to characterize Kyd and present the facts of his biography, scanty though 
these are. According to Sarrazin, Shakespeare is more under the influence of 
Kyd than of any other predecessor in the drama, not excepting Marlowe. 


R. Thum, Notes on Macaulay’s History, VIII. It is one of the inconveni- 
ences in the use of Englische Studien that the successive numbers of serial 
articles are so often separated by a wide interval. The preceding instalment 
of this paper was printed in Vol. IX, 1886. The next appears five years later. 
Nearly the whole of the author’s twenty-two pages 1s occupied with a discussion 
of the word civilisation, the text of the article being the following aquotaton 
from Macaulay: “The scanty and superficial civilisation which the Britons 
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had derived from their Southern masters was effaced by the calamities of the 
fifth century.” 


The Book Notices are omitted. 


The Miscellanea contains an article by H. Schuchardt on Indo-English, 
and Notes on Old English Homilies, Second Series, by F. Holthausen. 


III.—E. H. Oliphant, The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher. 


A. Rambean, Phonetics in the Teaching of Languages and German Pronun- 
ciation. 


H. Klinghardt, Swedish Examinations. 


The Book Netices contain reviews of Skeat’s Minor Poems and Legend of 
Good Women, by J. Koch; of Tyler’s Shakespeare's Sonnets, by Max Koch; 
of Gaedertz’ Old English Stage, by Ludwig Frankel; of Biibring’s Defoe’s 
Compleat English Gentleman, by Felix Bobertag; and of the Century Dic- 
tionary, by A. L. Mayhew. Koch complains that Skeat observes no fixed 
principles in the constitution of his text, and Mayhew has much fault to find 
with the Century Dictionary, though he admits ‘that in comprehensiveness of 
vocabulary’ it ‘surpasses every dictionary of the English language already 
completed.’ His criticisms touch especially two points: the quotations and 
the etymology. Of the former he says: ‘‘ The quotations have the appearance 
of having been put in here and there rather for the sake of ornament, for the 
look of the thing, than for any real help they give to the understanding of the 
word treated. In truth, the supply of quotations is poor and meagre in the 
extreme. ... All the quotations are undated, and most of them are furnished 
with references absurdly vague, and perfectly useless for the purpose of verifi- 
cation or of accurate study.” Of the etymology he has this opinion: “ To our 
thinking, it would have been a great advantage to the dictionary if all the 
comparative philology had been left out; it takes up an immense amount of 
room without adding one iota to the scientific value of the book, We find 
here no evidence whatever of independent investigation, and after a good deal 
of careful investigation we are unable to report one single instance of a suc- 
cessful original etymology.” ALBERT S. Cook. 


JOURNAL ASIATIQUE. 
Vol. XVIII (July—Dec., 1891). 


Pp. 13-16. M. Jos. Haléevy offers some observations on the Phoenician 
inscriptions of Panémou and of Sidon, recently published by M. Renan in the 
Revue d’assyriologie et d’archéologie orientale, II, No. 3. He also sends two 
more instalments of his transliteration and translation of the famous corres- 
pondence of Amenophis III and Amenophis IV (A. J. P. XII 254 and 380), 
consisting of thirty-nine letters of Rib-Addi, Arad-hiba of Jerusalem and 
others to the king of Egypt (pp. 134-85, 510-36). 

Pp. 46-86. M. Max van Berchem continues his article on Arabic archae- 
ology, with special reference to the monuments of the Fatimites and their 
inscriptions. 

Pp. 87-133, 201-78, 382-440. The French Academy offered in the year 
1891 the prix Bordin for the best work on the political history, the religious 
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development and literary activity of Edessa prior to the first crusade. The 
prize was won by M. Rubens Duval, and the Journal Asiatique has undertaken 
to publish it in a series of articles. The essay begins with a topographical 
description of the city and the origin of the Edessene kingdom. The first 
authentic mention of Edessa in Greek writers connects it with Seleucus 
Nicator, 304 B. C., who greatly increased its prosperity and was probably the 
bestower of the name Edessa, after that of the ancient capital of Macedonia. 
The etymology from Syriac Haditha, or New-Town, cannot be accepted. The 
ancient name Kadd:poy, found in Greek writers, undoubtedly alludes to its 
fountains; this, according to some authorities, was abbreviated into én, 
whence the Old Syriac name Urhoi (Oppa), Er-Roha among the Arabs, and 
Orfa among the Turks and Modern Syrians; but this is very doubtful. The 
kingdom of Edessa was founded by Nabateans in 312 B.C. They were 
originally united with the Arabians, but allied themselves with the Parthians 
after their migration towards north. Following in the main the results of 
Gutschmid, Duval prints a list, chronology and history of the 33 kings from 
132 B.C. to A. D. 244. Very little is known of the early religion of Edessa; 
there was no national god, star- and sun-worship prevailing. Duval then - 
discusses the legend of Abgar, his letter to Jesus and Christ’s answer, and 
Abgar’s letter to Tiberius. The Apostle Thomas, whose relics are preserved 
in the city, sent Addai to Edessa to preach the Gospel; his successors were 
Aggai and Palout. The sixth chapter treats of the Jewish-Christian legends, 
which identified the city with the Erech of Genesis x. 10, while other local 
traditions make it the same as Ur of the Chaldees. Then follows an account 
of the early history of Christianity and the beginning of literature at Edessa. 
The Peshitta was written in Edessa, probably toward the middle of the second 
century of our era, at the same time when Tatian wrote his Diatessaron. To 
the same period belong the founder of the gnostic heresies in Edessa, Bar- 
desanes (Bar-Daicdn, 154-222 A. D.) and his son Harmonius. Bardesanes is 
said to have held a disputation with Apollonius, and is known to have written 
against the Marcionite and other heresies. Christianity had taken fast root in 
the city, the first church having been built toward the close of the second 
century. The spread of Christianity and that of Gnosticism as well gave rise 
to the development of Syriac literature, especially apocryphal writings and 
apologetics. After the conquest of Edessa by Lusius Quietus, Trajan’s general, 
the kingdom became tributary in 116. Restored by Hadrian, it was finally 
abolished by Caracalla, and a Roman military colony was established, with 
the title of Colonia Marcia Edessorum. Many Christians were martyred during 
the persecutions of Decius, Diocletian and Licinius. By the time of Julian 
the wealth of the Christians was sufficient to attract his revengeful cupidity, 
and he allowed the Arians to persecute the orthodox church. The most cele- 
brated father of the Syrian church, and one of its most voluminous and widely 
read writers, was Ephraem Syrus, the ‘prophet of the Syrians,’ who died in 
June, 373. Great theological schools were established, and the city became 
one of the chief seats of Oriental learning. Most famous of all was the schola 
Persica, or Persian school; but its professors having adopted the Nestorian 
heresy, were expelled by Martyrus the Bishop, and the building was destroyed 
in 349, and replaced by St. Mary’s church. 


Pp. 279-355. M. le Baron Carra de Vaux has an article on the treatise a 
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harmony in music, being the letter of Safi ed-din ’abd el-Mumin Albaghdadi 
(about 1258 A. D.) to Sharaf ed-din, of which he gives a translation, with 
commentary. 


Pp. 356-69. M.G. Deveria publishes some notes on the Lolos and the 
Miao-tze of China, with special reference to the recent excellent work of M. 
P. Vial, De la langue et de l’écriture indigénes au Yin-n4n (Angers, 1890). 


Pp. 440-509. The Sanskrit text of the Vayracchediké, or ‘cleaver of the 
diamond,’ was first published by F. Max Miller in the Anecdota Oxoniensia 
(1881); the Chinese and Mandchu versions are scarcely known in Europe. 
M. C. de Harlez now publishes for the first time a translation of the sutra in 
32 paragraphs, with extracts from the commentary of Lii-tsu and a comparison 
with the Chinese and Mandchu versions. The main doctrines of the treatise 
are in accord with the teachings of Brahmanistic Buddhism. 


Nouvelles et Mélanges. 

Pp. 186-200. In vol. XVI, pp. 511-22, M. J. Oppert discussed an astro- 
nomical inscription, first published by Father Strassmaier as No. 400 of the 
inscriptions of Cambyses. Some of his remarks were directed against the 
results reached by Epping in his book, Astronomisches aus Babylon (Freiburg, 
1889). Epping’s answer to these objections (pp. 186-88) is replied to by 
Oppert (pp. 189-91).—M. le Baron Carra de Vaux recommends E. Lacoine’s 
Tables de concordance des dates des calendriers arabe, copte, grégorien, 
israélite, julien, républicain, etc., établiés d’'aprés une nouvelle méthode (Paris, 
1891, pp. 80, 8vo).—M. B. de Meynard calls Vital Guinet’s book, La Turquie 
d’ Asie, géographique, administrative, statistique, descriptive et raisonnée de 
chaque province de l’Asie Mineure (Paris, 1891), a good and useful book, for 
which the author deserves our sincerest thanks and encouragement. He also 
notices favorably Habib-efendi’s Debestan-é-parsy, or Manual of the Persian 
Language. 

Pp. 370-80. M. L. Feer reviews A Comparative Dictionary of the Bihari 
Language, by A. F. R. Hoernle and G. A. Gierson, pts. 1 and 2; Calcutta, 
1885 and 1889, in gto. ‘* Voici une belle et grande entreprise ... puissent les 
auteurs avoir le temps d’achever leur ceuvre”! He also announces C. de 
Harlez’ Le Yi-King (Bruxelles, 1889, pp. 155, in 4to), a work the interpretation 
of which has puzzled European scholars.—M. O. Houdas notices G. Delphin’s 
Recueil de textes pour l’étude de l’arabe parle (Paris and Alger, 1891, pp. iv, 
363), a work on the Algerian dialect of the Arabic language, of which a second 
part will soon appear. 


Pp. 537-60. M. B. de Meynard reads a communication from M. H. Pognon 
“On two bricks with Aramean characters found in Babylon.” He also reviews 
C. de Harlez’ Les Religions de la Chine (Leipzig, 1891), M. Margousian’s 
Balance de la poesie (Constantinople, 1891), and C. Salemann’s Noch einmal 
die Seldschukischen Verse (St. Pétersbourg, 1891).— M. Jos. Halévy discusses 
some Assyro-Palestinian names of persons and places which occur in the 
Gudea inscriptions and the El-Amarna find.—M. Sylvain Lévi presents a new 
interpretation of Devdndmpriya, an official title assumed by Acoka-Piyadasi in 
his inscriptions and only given to royal persons. KatyA4yana’s knowledge of 

the meaning of this word, which became obsolete soon after the reign of 
Piyadasi, points to his being a contemporary with that king or his immediate 
successors, Wo Muss- ARSOLT. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Mr. E. C. MARCHANT, whose intelligent interest in Greek syntax is abun 
dantly manifest in his Andokides and his various contributions to the Classical 
Review, has recently put forth an edition of the Second Book of Thucydides 
(New York, Macmillan & Co.), which is ominously dedicated to Dr. Rutherford, 
whose critical methods he admires and imitates. It would be as useless at 
this late day to lift up a voice against Rutherford’s ‘double Dutch’! criticism 
as it would be cruel to add another stone to the cairn that has been heaped 
over his first edition of Herondas, and so, for the present at least, I pass by 
Mr. Marchant’s treatment of the text of Thukydides to pause for a moment on 
some of his grammatical notes. One of them has already borne fruit, and in 
a little book entitled Aukss and Exercises in Greek Conditional and Relative 
Sentences, Mr. G. S. FARNELL, otherwise a devoted follower of Goodwin, 
departs from his guide in obedience to Mr. Marchant’s dictum, contained in 
the Classical Review for July, 1890, p. 320, and repeated in his note to Thuc. 
2,2,4. ‘‘In a protasis to a condition in oratio obligua, probably only the 
future indicative is ever changed into optative, so that the optative in protasis 
in or, ob/., except with the future, represents either 7 and subj. or et and opt. 
of the Recta.” ‘This is, of course, in direct contradiction to M. and T., §689, 
3, 2. where Goodwin gives perfectly cogent examples from Xenophon, Hell. 5, 
2, 32 and An. 6, 6, 25, to which he might have added Oec. 9,18. For this rule 
Mr. Marchant frankly acknowledges his indebtedness to Stahl. In his Quae- 
stiones grammaticae ad Thucydidem pertinentes (2 ed., 1886) that distinguished 
scholar lays down the canon for Thukydides that ei with the opt. in oratio 
obfigua must represent either an original et with the opt. or eav with the subj., 
and says that the same canon applies to Greek generally, the only exception 
being the fut. opt. The reason given for this exception is that et with fut. opt. 
is open to no such ambiguity as would arise if et with the opt. of ovatio obliqua 
could represent ei with the ind. of present and perfect. But a certain amount 
of ambiguity is inevitable even in these oratio obligua ei’s with the opt., as Stahl 
himself acknowledges by allowing a choice in the resolution between ¢ with opt. 
and édv with the subj.,and the avoidance of that ambiguity by the retention of 
the oratio recta construction is not a matter of grammatical correctness, but a 
norm of style, and belongs to the general category of repracsentato. Thuky- 
dides, as is well known, leans to repracsentatio, Xenophon leans the other way, 
and hence most of the examples cited are from Xenophon. Indeed, if one 
could trust a recent work by Joost, Was ergiebt sich aus dem Sprachgebrauch 
Xenophons in der Anabasis fur die Behandlung der griechischen Syntax in der 
Schule? (Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung), p. 237, Xenophon uses the 


1M. Rutherford qui a beaucoup pratiqué les philologues hollandais, fera bien de méditer le 
proverbe fo omt-herod Herod. \\ne faut pas qu’on lui reproche de omt-cobet Codet. T.R., 
Revue des études grecques, III 11, p. 335. 
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oratio obligua opt. for the logical condition with great freedom, but most of 
Joost’s examples show that he has an utter lack of right conception, and of his 
21 instances, all but a few fall away. Still,examples enough remain unshaken 
to enable us to understand why Mr. Marchant is constrained to except Xeno- 
phon. As has been said, we should expect Thukydides to prefer the indicative 
in the dependent logical condition, and we are not surprised to find that the 
only two e’s with the fut. opt. (6, 30, 2; 6, 34,5) may fairly be considered 
interrogative. See A. J. P. XIII 124. But what of 8, 92, 3?: ovx é67 6 Onpa- 
pévnc eixog eivar Ex’ EbBovav mAcobaac avrac ée¢ Alyway xataxoAmioat Kai waa ev 
"Enidatpw dpueiv, et un wapaxAneioa pKorev Ed’ o1omEp Kai avTod¢ ae KaTnydpet. 
Here the condition must be e 4) mapaxAySeicat gxovory, for it is an argument 
based on an accomplished fact, as the context shows. Again, Kleon’s sneer at 
Nikias (4,27, 5) becomes much more effective, if et avdpec elev of orparzyoi is put 
back into et dvdpec eioiv than if we take the tamer fv dyvdpeg dorv, The logical 
condition is the very form for personal argument (A. J. P. III 435, cf. 438). 
In Herodotos, 3, 28: ameypévoc ein naturally represents atiyuévog éori, and Mr. 
Marchant, who understands Andokides so well and has edited him so well, 
seems to have overlooked a clear case in 1, 122: éAeye mpdc¢ tobroue we ei ere Kai 
viv Bovaoiuny anvorivat tH¢’EmtAvcou Suyarpéc, érotuog ein maboacVai me Kaxoc 
mowv. To be sure, there is a verb of will in the sentence, and that always 
complicates matters, but here we may confidently resolve into the indicative. 
Cf. §120: et wév ob Bodbdec Ercdixdleoda, Exe rhyy ayady, et dé uy, Ey ExidiKaco- 
pat. At all events, it will be as well to postpone the ‘simplification’ of which 
Mr. Farnell speaks until all the evidence is in. 





Unfortunate in his reliance on Stahl, Mr. Marchant is not less unfortunate 
in his echo of Classen. In his well-known appendix to Thuk. 4, 63, 2, Classen 
calls the predicative use of the participle in 2, 49, 4: era tavTa Awofoarra and 
6, 3, 3: mera Lupaxovoac vixtodeicag an experiment, forgetting that he himself 
had cited nearly a score of examples in his Homerischer Sprachgebrauch, p. 
59. And then he goes on to say: ‘‘Man darf billig fragen, weshalb diese 
leichte Structur, die im Lateinischen zu geldaufigstem Gebrauche (post, ante 
urbem conditam u. dgl.) gelangt ist, im Griechischen wie es scheint vdllig 
wiederaufgegeben ist.” And so Mr. Marchant (c. 2,1): ‘It is strange that 
this use, so common in Latin, dropped out of Greek.”” It #s common in Latin, - 
indeed, produces the impression of being much more common in Latin than in 
Greek, as the predicative participle generally seems to be much more common 
in Latin than in Greek (see my Pindar, Introductory Essay, cxiii), but this 
impression is due, in part, to the character of the Latin authors with whom we 
are most familiar. See Schmalz, Lat. Synt.’, p. 439, who traces the growth 
and the sphere of the construction in a way that stirs doubts as to its native 
Latinity. It would be too horrible if fost urbem conditam were a Grecism, as 
Milton’s ‘since created man’ is a Latinism. But when did the construction 
drop out? It seems to be grounded in the language. We have found it in 
Homer. It is familiar in Herodotos, who says peta Loswva oi youeror (1, 34) 
with the same easy grace that he says dua xdou éxdvouéry (1, 8). Antiphon 
Says, 5, 35: Tov pév éXeyxov TH asndeiac areotépet St’ avtov Tov COaToy aT07 7V- 
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pévov, where Blass makes himself unnecessarily unhappy. Lysias 4, 10, 
whether Lysias or Pseudo-Lysias, has a construction that matches Antiphon’s: 
éfdv éx THC av¥parov BacavioSeions Tov Edeyxov woijoac$at, Plato, Symp. 198 
B, cited by Goodwin, M. and T., §829 4, is not a convincing example, but 
183 E is not to be impugned: dua TW Tov Gaparoc aver Aiyovre (cf. Tim. 37 E). 
Poor Xenophon is put out of court, as usual, with his ovv rw ¢6Bw Aryovre 
(Cyr. 4, §, 21) and the rest of his ovv’s. But we cannot get rid of Demosthenes 
so easily, who says, 18, 57: avd tovTwv éleTalouérur etpedijoetat, even if some 
editors, not always the best, forsake 2 in §32 and read dia robtove rov¢ obyi 
reimovévtac instead of dia robrove ovyi wecoSév7ac, where see Voemel. Mr. 
Marchant counts ézi with gen. and part., under 2, 2, I, and it is found in §, 25, 
1 also, but not in the passages cited by Kihner, II 430. It is familiar in 
Herodotos (1, 15, 65 and elsewhere). It is, in fact, a well-known legal formula 
and has not dropped out of Attic inscriptions any more than it has dropped 
out of Aristophanes, who has it, Ach. 67: ¢’ Eudiuévovg adpyovroc, The 
principle is the same whether dpyor7vu¢ is used as a substantive or not. As 
for peta, which is the special experiment, we find Isai. 8, 43: wer’ Erxdeidyy 
apyxovra (cf. Dem. 24,134). But the matter is not worth pressing, except so 
far as it emphasizes the pious wish that we had a syntactical catena to bind 
the hands of grammatical mischief-makers. 

Among other matters, the inevitable “7 for ob comes up in c. 17, 2: Td pav- 
Telov mporder uy ex’ ayady zore atto KaTorkoYyoouevov, and we are told by Mr. 
Marchant that “after oida the regular negative is ov,” and that ‘‘ This “7 cannot 
be explained by any distinction in sense, and is probably a colloquial license.” 
If he had said an ‘oracular license’ he would have been nearer the mark, for 
uy may be called the oracular negative, and the participle follows the analogy 
of the infinitive. To foreknow is a manner of foreordainment, and the tran- 
sition is easily understood. Comp. Herod. 6, 66 (of an oracle): éxpure uz ’ Api- 
atwrog etvat Anudpyzov maida (A, J. P. XII 388), and the solemn words of Dem. 
6, 10: xéxpiove yap ek TOLTUY TOV Epywr Moret TOV TavTwy jendErog av Képdove 7a 
xowa dikata TOV ‘EAAyvwr zpoéovat, Itis a verdict, and carries with it a binding 
force. For another “7 with participle after oida see Thuc. 1, 76,1: et iouev 
uy av noocov tuacg Avxnpot¢ yevouévovg, which goes back to the principle laid 
down A. J. P. I 48 (comp. Morris’s note) and which may be rendered ‘ we dare 
swear (from what we know),’ or, as Mr. Cook-Wilson renders it, ‘we warrant 
you’—a translation which helps us to understand the oracular case also. It is 
a manner of viorworc, and follows zio7etw. See also Jebb on Oed. C. 656, and 
Humphreys on Antig. 1064. To understand ov and “7 a certain mobility is 
necessary, and particular and generic are often poor formulae. In the fresh 
period of the languaye a 7 of will or desire is more apt to overleap mechanical 
barriers than is the generic to invade the particular, and the image of ceratio 
recta ov is not unfrequently reflected in dependent discourse to the discomfiture’ 
of will and desire. The shift is of the essence of the negative in Aryan speech. 





Dr. Jowett’s 7ranslation of Plato has appeared ina third edition, revised 
and corrected throughout (New York, Macmillan & Co.), and we are informed, 
with all the emphasis of a separate page, that the additions and alterations 
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that have been made, both in the Introductions and in the Text of this Edition, 
affect at least a third of the work. This will be sad news for some poor 
scholars—Jowett’s Plato is a costly work—but good news for the world of 
letters, and the earlier editions will still have their value asa study in the 
progressive art of translation. An English classic in a certain sense Dr. 
Jowett’s work was in its earlier form. How much better in this its third and 
haply final form it will serve its office of introducing the student to the mind 
of Plato is a matter for further consideration. 





The deserved success of the Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, 
ed. by IWAN VON MULLER and published by Beck of Munich, has made new 
editions of several of the volumes necessary, and new editions bring with them 
enlargements as well as corrections. Some of these new editions have been 
noticed in these pages, such as Brugmann’s Greek Grammar. Schmalz and 
Stols's Latin Grammar was expanded at the same time. Of CArtst’s Geschichte 
der griechischen Litteratur, a trustworthy compendium and the only recent work 
that covers the field from the beginning to Justinian, a second edition was 
soon demanded, and now we greet the completion of the second edition of the 
first volume, which contains the History of Classical Philology, Hermeneutics and 
Criticism, Palacography, Epigraphy, Chronology and Metrology. This volume 
has not only been revised and enlarged, but in parts presents us with entirely 
new work. So, notably, LARFELD’s Griechische Epigraphik, which takes the 
place of HINRICHS’ treatise, is an elaborate textbook, and not a mere outline. 
In HOBNER’s Romische Epigraprik the only expansion permitted by the narrow 
space assigned to the treatise is in the chapter on the characters. A new 
edition of the first part of the fourth volume has also appeared, and BusOLT'’s 
admirable work, Die griechischen Staats- u. Rechtsaltertiimer, comes out in an 
enlarged form. At the present rate of issue, the student of classical philology 
must learn to class his Handbuch among his periodicals, and to practise a 
certain philosophy as to the diminished value of back numbers. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Thanks are due to Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., New York, for material 
furnished. 
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Gomme (G. Laurence). Ethnology in Folklore. (Modem Science 
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Ramsey (S.) The English Language and English Grammar: an histori- 
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periods. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1892. c. 5+ 571 pp. 8vo, 
cl., $3. 

Sweet (H.) A New English Grammar, Logical and Historical. Pt. 1. 
Introd., phonology and accidence. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1892. 
24-+ 499 pp. 12mo, cl., $2.60. 


ENGLISH. 


Cicero. Select Letters. With English introductions, notes and appen- 
dices by Albert Watson. 4thed. 8vo, 684 pp. Clarendon Press. 18s. 
De Oratore. Libri tres. With introduction and notes by A. S. 
Wilkins. (Clarendon Press.) 8vo. Clarendon Press. 18s. 
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Wilkins. 8vo, 160 pp. Clarendon Press. 6s. 
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8vo, 300 pp. Clarendon Press. 78. 6d. 
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G. M. Edwards. (Pitt Press Series.) 12mo,86 pp. Cambridge Warchouse. 
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Odyssey. Ed. by Arthur Platt. Cr. 8vo, 390 pp. Camdridge 
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Livy. Books 1 and 2. With notes by J. Prendeville. Re-edited, and 
partly re-written, from a revised text, by J. H. Freese. Maps. Cr. 8vo. 
G. Bell & Sons. ea. 1s. 6d. 

Ovidii (P. Nasonis) Metamorphoseon. Liber 1. With English notes 
and various readings, by Rev. Launcelot D. Dowdall. (Pitt Press Series.) 
Cr. 8vo, xvi-+ 62 pp. Cambridge Warchouse. 18. 6d. 

Plato’s Dialogues. Trans. into English by B. Jowett. 3d ed., revised 
and corrected throughout, with marginal analysis and index of subjects and 
proper names. 5vols. 8vo. Clarendon Press. 84s. 

Plato. The Republic of Plato. Translated into English, with an analysis 
and notes, by John Llewellyn Davies and David James Vaughan. (Golden 
Treasury Series.) Cr. 8vo, xxxii-+- 370 pp. Macmillan. net, 2s. 6d. 

Plutarch’s Life of Themistocles. With introduction, critical and explan- 
atory notes, indices, etc., by Hubert Ashton Holden. 3d ed., re-written 
and enlarged. 12mo0,270 pp. Macmillan. 38. 6d. 

Thucydides. Translated by William Smith. (Lubbock’s One Hundred 
Books.) Cr. 8vo, 506 pp. Routledge. 38. 6d. 

Toynbee (P.) Specimens of Old French, oth to 1sth Centuries. With 
introduction, notes and glossary. Cr.8vo, 710 pp Clarendon Press. 16s. 

Twelve Facsimiles of Old English Manuscripts. With transcriptions 
and an introduction by Rev. W. W. Skeat. 4to, sd. Clarendon Press. 73. 6d. 
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Alheim (Pierre d’). Le Jargon jobelin de maistre Francois Villon. In- 
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Bigarne (Ch.) Patois et locutions du pays de Beaune. Contes et lé- 
gendes. Chants populaires (paroles et musique). In-8. Beaune, &. 
Lechevalier. 7 fr. 50. 

Legrand(Emile). Cent-dix lettres grecques de Francois Filelfe, publiées 
integralement pour la premiére fois, d’aprés le Codex Trivulzianus 873, 
avec traduction, notes et commentaires. Gr. in-8. Leroux. 20 fr. 

Loret (Victor). Manuel de la langue égyptienne. Grammaire, tableau 
de hicroglyphes. Textes et glossaire. In-4. Leroux. 20 fr. 

Timmermans (Adrien). L’Argot parisien. Etude d’étymologie comparcée 
suivie du vocabulaire. In-8. C. Alincksieck. 6 fr. 


GERMAN. 


Aioyizuv dpayara opidueva Kai axoAwhéztwv aroondouata peta EEnyntiKay Kai 
K{UTEKOY CONMELOOEWY TH Ovvepyacia Evyeviov Zwuacidou éxdiddueva bred N. Weck- 
lein. Tépuocg I. reptéyuwy yevixyy eicaywynv, Wépoag xai éxra eri O7Bac. Lex.-8. 
xx, §52 S. m. 2 Portr. u.1 Taf. Athen, C. Beck in Komm. m. 11.20. 

Archiv f. slavische Philologie. Hrsg. v. V. Jagic. Suppl.-Bd. gr. 8. 
B., Weidmann. m.15. Bibliographische Ubersicht tb. die slavische Phi- 
lologie, 1876-91. Verf. v. Dr. Fr. Pastrnek. Zugleich Generalregister zu 
Archiv, Bd. I-XIII._ viii, 415 S. 

Aristophanis comoediae. Annotatione critica, commentario exegetico, 
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et scholiis graecis instruxit Fredericus H. M. Blaydes, LL.D. Pars X. 
Equites. gr. 8. xx, 5260S. Halle a. S., Buchh. d. Waisenhauses. m. 9. 
(I-X, m. 88.) 

Aristotelis mod:rela ’AUnvaiov ed. Frdr. Blass. 8. xxviii, 118 S. _L., 
B.G. Teubner, m. 1.50. 

Aufrecht (Thdr.) Florentine Sanskrit Manuscripts. Examined by Th. A. 
gr. 8 iv, 181 S. L., G. Kreysing. m. 8. | 

Bibliotheca geographorum arabicorum ed. M. J. de Goeje. Pars VII. 
gr.8. Leiden, Z. F. Brill. m.1§. Kit4b al-a'lak. An-NAfisa VII, auctore 
Aba Alf Ahmed ibn Omar ibn Rosteh et Kitab al-Boldan auctore Ahmed 
ibn abt Jakfb ibn WA4dhih al-Katib al-JakQbi, Ed. II. viii, 373 S. 

Bibliothek, hellenische, od. Sammlg. v. Arbeiten auf dem Gebiete der 
alt-, mittel- u. neugriech. Sprache u. Litteratur, unter Red. v. H. C. Muller 
u. A. J. Flament. 1. Tl. 2. Bd. gr. 8. Leiden, Z. ¥. Brill, am. 4. 
Historische Grammatik der hellenischen Sprache, od. Uebersicht d. Ent- 
wicklungsganges der altgriech. zu den neugriech. Formen, nebst e. kurzen 
Geschichte der mittleren u. neuesten Litteratur, m. Sprachproben u. metr. 
Uebersetzgn., v. H.C. Muller. 2. Bd. Chrestomathie in chronolog. Rei- 
henfolge, griech. Texte von Homer bis auf die Gegenwart, zum Thle. m. 
Uebersetzgn, u. Anmerkgn. 171 S. ; 

Bintz (J.) Der Einfluss der ars poetica d. Horaz auf die deutsche Litte- 
ratur d. XVIII. Jahrh. Progr. gr. 4. vii, 37 S. Hamburg, Hero/d’s 
Verl. bar m. 2.50. 

Birt (Thdr.) De amorum in arte antiqua simulacris et de pueris minutis 
apud antiquos in deliciis habitis, Commentariolus Catullianus II. 4. 
xlii S.m. 10 Taf. Marburg i. H., MV. G. Elwert’s Verl. m. 1.20. 

Blass (Frdr.) Die attische Beredsamkeit. 2. Abth. Isokrates u. Isaios. 
2. Aufl. gr. 8. iv, 587 S. L., B.G. Teubner. am. 14. 

Boulgarow (P. Hr.) Leitfaden der franzdsisch-bulgarisch-deutschen 
Conversationssprache. qu.-16. xvi, 334 S. Sophia, Z. Leu. kart, m. 3.20. 

Buck (Carl Darling). Der Vocalismus der oskischen Sprache. gr. 8. 
xvi, 219 S. L., K. #. Koehler’s Antiq. m. 7.50. 

Bihler (Geo.) Indian Studies. I. The Jagadfcharita of Sarvananda, a 
historical romance from Gujarat. [Aus ‘“‘Sitzungsber. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss.’’] 
Lex.-8. 74S. Wien, #. Tempsky in Komm. m. 1.80. 

Busse (Adf.) Die neuplatonischen Ausleger der Isagoge d. Porphyrius. 
Progr. gr. 4. 235. B., &. Gaertner. m. 1. 

Caesaris (C. Julii) commentarii de bello gallico. Zum Schulgebrauch. 
m. Anmerkgn. hrsg. v. Herm. Rheinhard. 7. Aufl., hrsg.v. Sigm. Herzog. 
Mit 1 Karte v. Gallien, 12 Taf. Ilustr. u. 15 Schlachtenplanen. gr. 8. vii, 
256S. St., P. Mef m. 2.70; geb. m. 3.10. 

Cauer (Paul). Wort-u. Gedankenspiele in den Oden d. Horaz. gr. 8. 
60S. Kiel, Lipsius & Tischer. m. 1.60. 

Corpus glossariorum latinorum a Gustavo Loewe incohatum, auspiciis 
societatis litterarum regiae Saxonicae composuit, recensuit, ed. Geo. Goetz. 
Vol. III. Lex.-8. L., B. G. Teubner. m. 20. (II-IV, m. 62.) Herme- 
neumata Pseudodositheana, ed. Geo. Goetz. Accedunt hermeneumata 
medicobotanica vetustiora. xxxvi, 659 S. 
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Corpus inscriptionum latinarum, consilio et auctoritate academiae litte- 
rarum regiae borussicae editum. Vol. II, suppl. I. Fol. B., G. Reimer. 
kart, m. 54. Inscriptionum Hispaniae latinarum suppl. ed. Aemilius Hiib- 
ner. Adiectae sunt tabulae geographicae III. S. Ixi-cv, 51-54 u. 781-1224. 

Ehrmann (Eug.) Die bardische Lyrik im 18. Jahrh. gr. 8. viii, 108 S. 
Halle‘a. S., M4. Niemeyer. m. 2.40. 

Engelhardt (Max). Die Stammzeiten der lateinischen Konjugation, wis- 
senschaftlich u. pidagogisch geordnet. Handbuch f. Lateinlehrer. gr. 8. 
47S. B., Weidmann. m., 1.20. 

Ephemeris epigraphica, corporis inscriptionum latinarum supplementum, 
edita iussu instituti archaeologici romani cura Th. Mommseni, I. B. Rossii, 
O. Hirschfeldi. Vol. VII. Fasc. 4. gr. 8 iii u. S. 429-548 m. 3 Taf. 
B.,G. Reimer. m.5. (Vol. VII kplt., m. 18.) 

Erdmann (Mart,) Der Athenerstaat. Eine aristotel. Schrift. Deutsch 
v.M. E. gr. 8 1185S. L., 4. Meumann’s Veri. m. 1.60. 

Forschungen. Hrsg. vom Verein f. niederdeutsche Sprachforschg. V. 
gr.8. Norden, D. Soltau. m.4. (I, II u. V, m. 14.50.) Die niederlin- 
dischen Volksmundarten. Nach den Aufzeichngn. der Niederlinder v. 
Hrm. Jellinghaus. viii, 132 S. m. 1 Tab. u. 1 farb. Karte. 

Fries (Karl). Weddasé Marjam. Ein athiop. Lobgesang an Maria, nach 
mehreren Handschriften hrsg. u. ibers. Diss. gr. 8. vi,79 S. L., G. 
Fock. barm. 3 

Garbe (Rich.) Der Mondschein der Samkhya-Wahrheit, VAcaspati- 
micra’s Samkhya-tattvakaumudi in deutscher Uebersetzung, nebst e. Ein- 
leitg. iib. das Alter u. die Herkunft der Samkhya-Philosophie. [Aus “ Ab- 
handlgn. d. k. bayer. Akad. d. Wiss.”"] gr.4. 4112S. Miinchen, G. Frans’ 
Verl. in Komm. ™. 3.40. 

Gerstenberg (Carl). Ub. die Reden bei Sallust. Progr. gr. 4. 30S. 
B., R. Gaertner. m. 1. 

Graf (Ernst). Pindars logaoedische Strophen. gr.8. 43S. Marburg 
i, H., V. G. Elwert’s Verl. m.t. 

Groot (J. J. M. de). The Religious System of China, its ancient forms, 
evolution, history and present aspect. Manners, customs and social insti- 
tutions connected therewith. Vol.I, book1. Disposal of the Dead. Lex.-8. 
xxiv, 360 S. m. Textabbildgn. u. Lichtdr.-Taf. Leiden, Z.¥. Brill. m.12. 

Hagfors (Edvin). De praepositionum in Aristotelis politicis et in Athe- 
niensium politia usu. Diss. gr. 8. vi, 131 S. Helsingfors. B., Mayer 
& Muller. m. 2. 

Halfmann (Herm.) Beitraige zur Syntax der hebrdischen Sprache. Progr. 
2. Stitck. gr. 4. vil, 25 S. Wittenberg, P. Wunschmann in Komm. 
am. 2. 

Haupt-Catalog der armenischen Handschriften, hrsg. v. der Wiener 
Mechitharisten-Congregation. 1. Bd. 1. Hft. u. 2. Bd. 1. Hft. gr.4. Wien, 
Gerold & Co. bar m. 3.50. I. Die armenischen Handschriften in Oester- 
reich. 1. Hft. Catalog der armen. Handschriften in der k.k. Hofbibliothek 
zu Wien v. P. Jacobus Dashian. vili, 49 S. 1891. m. 2.—II. Die arme- 
nischen Handschriften in Deutschland. 1. Hft. Catalog der armen. Hand- 
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schriften in der k. Hof- u. Staatsbibliothek zu Miinchen v. P. Gregoris Dr. 
Kalemkiar. viii, 37S. m. 1.50. 

Hausen (Frdr.) De Antiphontis tetralogiis. Progr. gr.4. 31S. B., 
R. Gaertner, m.1. 

Herchner (Hans). Die Cyropaddie in Wielands Werken. Progr. gr. 4. 
28 S. B., R. Gaertner. m. 1. 

Herzog (Ernst). Zur Litteratur tb. den Staat der Athener. I. Tendenz 
u. Zusammenhang der pseudoxenophont. Schrift tb. den Staat der Athener, 
von K. 2, 193, 13 aus betrachtet. II. Uber Aristoteles "AVqvaiwy rodireia, 
Kap. 4. Progr. gr.4. 33S. Tubingen, *. Fues. barm. 1. 

Hoffmann (Gust.) Schimpfwdorter der Griechen u. Romer. Progr, gr. 4. 
33 5. B., XR. Gaertner. m. 1. 

Jackson (A. V. Williams). An Avestan Grammar in Comparison with 
Sanskrit. Part I. Phonology, inflection, word-formation, with an introduc- 
tion on the Avesta. gr. 8. xlviii, 273 S. St..W. Kohklhammer. m. 3. 

Joachim (Herm.) De Theophrasti libris tepi (q’wy. Diss. gr.8. 68S. 
Bonnae. L.,G. Fock. bar m. 1.50. 

Kamil, The, of El-Mubarrad. Edited for the German Oriental Society 
from the manuscripts of Leyden, St. Petersburg, Cambridge and Berlin, by 
W. Wright. Vol. II, containing the indexes and critical notes. 12. part. 
Hrsg. v. M. J. de Goeje. gr. 4. iv, 222 S. L., mM A. Brockhaus’ Sort. in 
Komm. m.16. (kplt., m. 96.) 

Kleinpaul (Rud.) Das Stromgebiet der Sprache. Ursprung, Entwickelg. 
u. Physiologie. gr.8. xxxix, 5275S. L., W. Friedrich. ma. 10, 

Klussmann (Max). Excerpta Tertullianea in Isidori Hispalensis etymo- 
logiis collegit et explanavit M. K. Progr. gr. 4. 38 S. Hamburg, Hero/d’s 
Verl. bar m. 2.50. 

Kunze (Otto). ‘Pe desputisoun bitwen pe Bodi and pe Soule,”’ e. text- 
krit. Versuch. Diss. gr.8 85S. B., Mayer & Miller. bar m. 2.40. 

La Roche (J.) Commentar zu Homer’s Odyssee. 3. u. 4. Hft. 8. Prag, 
F. Tempshky. L.,G. Freytag. m. 1.10. (kplit., m. 2.805 Einbde. 4 m, —25.) 
3. Gesang XIII-XVIII. iv, 72 S. m. —so—q. Gesang XIX-XXIV. 
86S. m. —6o0. 

Lieblein (J.) Hieroglyphisches Namen-Worterbuch. Genealogisch u. 
alphabetisch geordnet. Nach den A4gypt. Denkmidlern hrsg.— Dictionnaire 
de noms hiéroglyphiques en ordre généalogique et alphabetique. Publié 
d’aprés les monuments é€gyptiens. 4. Lfg. (Suppl.) gr. 8 iv u. S. 
993-1156. L., ¥.C. Hinrichs’ Veri, barm. 18. (kplt., m. 93.) 

Middendorf(E. W.) Die einheimischen Sprachen Peru’s. 6, Bd. Lex.-8. 
L., F. A. Brockhaus. m.12. (kplt.,m. 129.) Das Muchik od. die Chimu- 
Sprache. Mit e. Einleitg. iib. die Culturvélker, die gleichzeitig m. den 
Inkas a. Aimaras in Stidamerika lebten, u. e. Anh. tb. die Chibcha-Sprache, 
vili, 222 S. 

Maller (Heinr. Dietr.) Historisch-mythologische Untersuchungen. gr. 8. 
Gottingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht’s Verl, m. 3. 1. Pelasger u. Hellenen. 
2, Die Sage vom trojanischen Kriege u. die homerische Dichtung. iv, 1345. 

Neue (Frdr.) Formenlehre der lateinischen Sprache, 2. Bd. Adjectiva. 
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Numeralia, Pronomina, Adverbia, Prapositionen, Konjunktionen, Interjek- 
tionen. 3. Aufi. v. C. Wagener. gr. 8. xii,999S. B., S. Calvary & Co. 
m. 32. 

Neumann (Iohs.) De quinquennalibus coloniarum et municipiorum. 
Diss. gr.8 76S. L. Jena, &. Pohkle. bar m. 1.20. 

Oehler (Raimund). Klassisches Bilderbuch. Lex.-8. viii, 105 S. m. 
tib. 200 Abbildgn., 6 Karten u. 1 Farbendr. L., A. Schmidt & C. Gunther. 
m. 1.80; geb. m. 2.50. 

Plauti (T. Macci) comoediae. Rec., instrumento critico et prolegomenis 
auxit Frdr. Ritschelius, sociis operae adsumptis Gust. Loewe, Geo. Goetz, 
Frdr. Schoell. Tomi IV, fasc. 3. gr. 8 L., B.G. Teubner. m. 5.60. 
(1-3, m. 17.20.) Persa. Rec. Frdr. Ritschelius. Ed. II a Frdr. Schoell 
recognita. xxx, 171 8. 

Sammlung kurzer Grammatiken germanischer Dialekte. Hrsg. v. Wilh. 
Braune. IV. gr. 8. Halle a. S., MW. Miemeyer. m. 6. Altnordische 
Grammatik I. Altislaéndische u. altnorweg. Grammatik unter Berticksicht. 
d. Urnordischen v. Adf. Noreen. 2. vollstindig umgearb. Aufl. xii, 314 S. 

Schafstaedt (Heinr.) De Diogenis epistulis. Diss. gr.8. 63S. Gdt- 
tingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. bar m. 1.20. 

Schenk (R.) De dativi possessivi usu Ciceroniano pars I. Diss. gr. 4. 
25S. Jena. Hamburg, Herola’s Veri. bar m. 2.50. 

Schimberg (A.) Die handschriftliche Ueberlieferung der scholia vulgata 
genannt Didymi. [Zum Tl. aus “ Philologus.’”’] gr.8. S. 422-56, 41 u. 35 S. 
Gittingen, Dreterich’s Verl. m. 3. 

Schoenle (Fred. Leop.) Diodorstudien. Diss. gr.8. 91S. B., Speyer 
& Petersin Komm, bar m. 1.§0. 

Scholia vetera in Nicandri Alexipharmaca e codice Gottingensi edita. 
Adiecta sunt scholia recentia. Recensionem ab Eug, Abel incohatam ad 
finem perduxit Rud. Vari. gr.8. 4120S. Budapestini. B., S. Calvary & 
Co. in Komm. Mm. 3.50. 

Schulze (W.) Einfiihrung in das Nibelungenlied. gr. 8. ix, 299 S. 
Dortmund, #. Meyer. geb. in Leinw., m. 6.75. 

Schwartz(Elimar). De numerorum usu Euripideo capita selecta. Pars II. 
gr. 4. S. 25-47. Kiel, Lepsius & Tischer in Komm. am. 1.20. 

Schwickert (Joh. Jos.) Kritisch-exegetische Untersuchungen zu dem 2. 
olympischen Siegesgesange Pindars. gr. 4. xxx S. Trier, Fr. Lints. m.1. 

Sieg (Emil). BharadvAajaciksha, cum versione latina, excerptis ex com- 
mentario, adnotationibus criticis et exegeticis ed. E. S. gr. 8. xvi, 65S. 
B., Speyer & Peters. m. 4. 

Skutsch (Frz.) Forschungen zur lateinischen Grammatik u. Metrik. 
1, Bd. Plautinisches u. Romanisches. Studien zur plautin. Prosodie. gr. 8. 
vii, 186 S. L., B. G. Teubner. m. 4.40. 

Strassmaier (J. N.,S. J.) Babylonische Texte. Hft.6B u.10. gr. 8. 
L., E. Pfeiffer. a2m.12. (1-6, 6. B u. 7-10, m. 148.) 6. B. Inscriptions 
of the reigns of Evil-Merodach [B. C. 562-559], Neriglissar [B. C. 559-555] 
and Laborosoarchod [B. C. 555], copied and autographed by B. T. A. Evetts, 
M.A. Vii, 31 u. 94 autogr. S.—10. Inschriften v. Darius, Kénig v. Babylon 
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[521-485 v. Chr.], v. den Thontafeln d. Brit. Museums copirt u. autogr. 
1. Hft. Nr. 1-248 vom Regierungsantritt bis zum 8. Jahre der Regierg. 
160 autogr. S. 

Tacitus (P. Cornelius), erklart v. Karl Nipperdey. 2. Bd. Ab excessu 
divi Augusti XI-XVI. Mit der Rede d. Claudius tb. das ius honorum der 
Gallier. 5. Aufl. Besorgt v. Geo. Andresen. gr. 8. 320 S. B., Weidmann. 
m. 2.70. 

Thiemann (Karl). Die platonische Eschatologie in ibrer genetischen 
Entwicklung. Progr. gr.4. 28S. B., R. Gaertner. m. 1. 

Uckermann (Wilh.) Ub. den Artikel bei Eigennamen in den Komddien 
d. Aristophanes. Progr. gr.4. 23S. B., &. Gaertner. m.1. 

Voigt (Rob.) Ub. die Polymorphie im Englischen. Progr. gr. 4. 23S. - 
B., R. Gaertner. m, 1. 

Wagner(Jos.) Realiend. griechischen Alterthums, f. den Schulgebrauch 
zusammengestellt. Mit 2 Karten u. mehreren bildl. Darstellgn. gr. 8. 
vii, 124 S. Briinn,C. Wintker. m. 2.20. 

Willert (Hans). Anmerkungen zur englischen Grammatik. Progr. gr. 4. 
248. B., &. Gaertner. im. t. 

Winckler (Hugo). Altbabylonische Keilschrifttexte, zum Gebrauche 
bei Vorlesungen hrsg. Lith. v. Eug. Béhden. Fol. iii, 4o S. L, &. 
Pfeiffer. mm. 10. 

Winteler (J.) Naturlaute u. Sprache. Ausfiihrungen zu W. Wacker- 
nagels Voces variae animalium. gr. 4. 37S. Aarau, 4. X. Sauerlander. 
m. 1.20. 

Wiillenweber(Frz.) Beitrige zur Geschichte der englischen Grammatik. 
{17. Jahrh.] Progr. gr.4. 27S. B., &. Gaertner. m. 1. 

Zander (C. M.) De lege uersificationis latinae summa et antiquissima. 
[Aus “Lund’s Univ. Arsskrift.”] gr.4. 28S. Lund, 4. Moller’s Univ.- 
Buchh. m. —8o. 

Zeitschrift, byzantinische. Hrsg. v. Karl Krumbacher. 1. Bd. 4 Hfte. 
gr. 8. 1. Hft. 1848S. LL, B&B. G. Teubner. m. 20. 


ITALIAN. 


Petrarca (F.) Lettere delle cose famigliari. Libri ventiquattro. Let- 
tere varie. Libro unico, ora per Ja prima volta raccolte, volgarizzate, e 
dichiarate con note da G. Fracassetti. Firenze. 5 vol. L. 7.50. 

Raccolta di lodi sacre in dialetto sardo meridionale e logudorese corrette 
ed ordinate. Lanusei. 16mo, p. 260. L. 3. 

Salinas (A.) Nuove metope arcaiche selinuntine. Relazione. Monogr. 
Palermo. 8vo, gr., p. 10, con 3 tavole in fototipia. L. 6. 

Senofonte. Le Memorie socratiche commentate da A. Corradi. Parte 
1, libri 1-2, Torino. 8vo, p.177. L. 2.50. 

Solerti(A.) Appendice alle opere in prosa di Torquato Tasso. Firenze. 
p. 459. L. 4. 

Zuretti (C. O.) Analecta Aristophanea. Torino. 8vo, p. 166. L. 5. 
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I—ON DELBRUCK’S VEDIC SYNTAX! 


Ever since the publication of this work, now four years ago, I 
have been desiring and planning to pass it in review, but have 
been unable hitherto to carry out my intention. Since, however 
(so far as has come to my knowledge), no detailed or penetrating 
criticism of it has yet appeared, the present attempt at one will 
not, I presume, be thought belated. 

That the volume is an extremely valuable contribution to Vedic 
science, being unusually able, careful and accurate, full of sound 
knowledge conscientiously worked out and lucidly presented, 
does not require to be stated; the author’s reputation, founded 
on earnest and successful labors, is a sufficient warrant of that. It 
is one which every student of the Vedic writings, especially of the 
Brahmana division of them, should have always at hand for 
consultation. 

I speak of the work as a “ Vedic” syntax, although the author 
calls it ‘““Alt-Indisch”; we have no current English term corres- 
ponding to the latter; and, moreover, the author might himself 
perhaps have done as well to use the word “Vedisch.” Though 
we speak in a looser and more popular way of Veda and Brah- 
mana as opposed to one another, there is no doubt that ‘‘ Veda”’ 
belongs just as much to the Brahmanas as to the hymn- and yazus- 
collections to which we try to limit it. Properly, it is all Veda, 
with the subdivisions mantra and braéhmana (and sutra, which is 
not included in the plan of this work); and M for mantra and B 
for drahmana would have been in many respects preferable to 


'Altindische Syntax, von B. Delbriick (Syntactische Forschungen, V). Halle, 
£888. Roy. 8vo, pp. xxi, 634. 
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our author’s adopted signs of V for Veda and P for “prose” (! as 
if there were not plenty of prose that is mantra, and so not 
included in“ P’’). Professor Delbriick speaks of my using the 
name “Alt-Indisch,” in the title of my grammar, in a somewhat 
different sense, curiously overlooking the fact that it was not I, 
but the German translator, who employed it. If one is so fortu- 
nate as to have his translation made by a scholar of independent 
and high standing and repute, one willingly accepts the latter’s 
decision on various points, whether one approves it or not.’ 

To the method of transliteration employed (p. vill), agreeing 
with that in the earlier parts of the series of Syntactische Forsch- 
ungen, no one can take serious exception. It might be wished 
that for the vowel 7 we had 7 instead of the gratuitously distorting 
ri; but there seems to exist hardly any traceable tendency among 
Sanskrit scholars to come to an agreement upon this point, or 
upon any other in the whole system; new elements of confusion 
are added by new scholars from time to time; and even such an 
utterly perverse feature as Aufrecht’s later introduction of ¢ for 
the palatal sibilant finds imitators among those from whom better 
things were to be expected. 

Beside the conveniently brief designations (AB.. TB., etc.) for 
the other Brahmanas, ‘‘ Tand.-Br.” for that to the Sama-Veda seems 
awkward; why is not PB. (for the equally correct title Paficavinga- 
Brahmana), or TMB. (for Tandya-Maha-Brahmana, as the edition 
calls it), altogether acceptable? This is another subject upon 
which agreement among Sanskrit scholars is more to be wished 
than hoped for; the example of RV., AV., SV., etc. (these being 
already nearly universal), might with great advantage be carried 
by common consent at least through all the limited records of the 
Vedic literature. 

To the author’s strictures (p. 1x) on my preference of the r-form 
of a root (Ar instead of kav, etc.) I have replied elsewhere (JAOS., 
vol. XIV, p. cxlviii, Proceedings for October, 1889). He was 
unfortunate in resting his objection to it on untenable ground; if 
he had had occasion to make a grammatical statement of the 
phonetic changes in inflection and derivation, he would certainly 
have found the r-form the truly “practical” one. The difference 
is happily of minor consequence. 


1It is only in regard to the unwieldy and grammatically incorrect rendering 
of “descriptive,” as applied to compounds, by appositionell-bestimmt that there 
was any Serious question between us. 
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Considering that the work is not one to be read through and 
then laid upon the shelf, but rather to be turned to for frequent 
help, it is to be regretted that the author has shown himself so 
little thoughtful for the convenience of his public. The volume is 
most unreasonably difficult to find anything in—difficult to a 
degree that must interfere not a little with its usefulness. One is 
astonished—it 1s hardly too much to say, incensed—at discovering 
no running titles to the pages to facilitate one’s search. There 
are, indeed, headings to paragraphs; but, besides that it is a 
vexatious waste of time to have to look into the body of the page 
for information as to what is under discussion, many of the para- 
graphs cover several successive pages, even up to twenty-six. 
Such omission, far too common in German books, ought to be 
made a hanging offense. Indexes, also, though not altogether 
wanting, are (ten pages in large type) quite insufficient. The 
author of a book so fitted out cannot complain if his views on 
points of detail pass unnoticed. The list of passages from the 
Brahmanas translated or referred to is all that could be desired, 
and will prove of high value to students of that class of works; 
but we are disappointed at not being,furnished with such a list 
for Rig-Veda and Atharva-Veda as well. It seems to be the 
author’s modesty that deprives us of this; he does not claim to 
be in any such sense an authority in the exegesis of the Veda as 
of the Brahmana; but his self-depreciation will be generally pro- 
nounced misplaced ; his moderation, sound judgment, and critical 
faculty make his understanding of a difficult Vedic passage well 
worth consulting by any Vedic scholar, be he who he may. 

A laudable manifestation of the author’s good sense is seen in 
his occasional abnegation of all attempt to use a Vedic passage as 
being too obscure or difficult to suit his purpose. He wastes his 
space on no long-drawn discussions of insoluble puzzles ; coolness, 
directness, and absence of display are characteristics of his work 
from one end to the other. 

One is a little surprised at the first sentence of the work proper 
(p. 3°),' declaring that “there are interjections that form a sen- 
tence’’; in accordance with which we are later (33°) told of voca- 
tives that constitute a sentence. This seems to imply a peculiar 
and indefensible conception of what a sentence is. Surely, speak- 


1For convenience of reference, I designate by a superior a, 6, and ¢ respec- 
tively the upper, middle, and lower parts of a page, as roughly estimated with 
the eye. 
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ing grammatically, it is a combination of a subject with a predicate 
to make an assertion, a union of parts of speech into a significant 
whole; or, when incomplete, it is the suggestion of such a combi- 
nation, susceptible of and calling for a filling out to normal form. 
Is that true, in any proper sense, of an interjection or a vocative? 
I think decidedly not; these are words that stand outside the 
structure of the sentences with which they are (often) associated, 
not as being other sentences, but because they are essentially 
non-sentence-making utterances. 

A much more important offense against true grammatical theory 
is the author’s classification and treatment of infinitives and parti- 
ciples as verb-forms. ‘Verbum infinitivum” is the heading under 
which (367) he places them, and the name by which (49°) he first 
mentions them; and his whole discussion of them is in accordance 
with this title, as if what required to be specially accounted for in 
regard to them was the qualities of noun and adjective which they 
in part display! We do not find anywhere an intimation that an 
infinitive, for example, is not just as good a “verb” as the 3d sin- 
gular present indicative This takes us back to the pre-Boppian 
period of grammatical sciegce, when it was as yet undemonstrated 
that an infinitive is merely an oblique case of a verbal noun. 
Perhaps the false classification is at bottom only a concession to 
the force of classical habit in Germany, where, as elsewhere, the 
writers of text-books appear to be unable to give up the old 
modes of statement, however antiquated they may have grown. 
But, if so, the surrender is a complete one; not a hint is dropped 
that there is a truer and better way of looking at the facts involved. 
And a Vedic syntax is precisely the place where the right view 
should be not only set forth but insisted on. The grammatical 
distinction of noun and verb is the most ancient and fundamental 
in Indo-European language-history. The cleft between them 
goes to the very bottom, and is insuperable, like the cleft between 
subject and predicate—which, in fact, it primarily represents. 
Excepting the verb, all the other parts of speech have grown out 
of the noun; anda noun can still be a pronoun, an adjective, an 
adverb, a preposition, or a conjunction; but it cannot be a verb, 
nor can a verb be aught but a verb. That certain kinds of nouns 
and adjectives should attach themselves to the fortunes of verbs, 
sharing their range of meaning, their combinations with prefixes, 
even their constructions with dependent cases (in regard to which 
there is, as between verb and noun, no ultimate difference of 
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principle, but only a developed difference of linguistic habit)—all 
this is natural enough, and gives good reason for the names 
“verbal noun” and “verbal adjective,” designating various degrees 
of closeness of verbal connection ; but it does not justify our calling _ 
a noun or adjective by the name ‘‘verb.” A certain group of 
verbal adjectives, the so-called “participles,” have pretty clearly 
had that character ever since the period of Indo-European unity, 
and in most Indo-European languages they are held distinctly 
apart, in meaning and construction, from the general mass of 
adjectives; but in Sanskrit, which certainly in this respect repre- 
sents an older condition of things, the line between ordinary 
adjective and participle is but uncertainly drawn, and transfers. 
across it take place before our eyes during the historic period of 
the language. As for the infinitive, I think it extremely question- 
able whether any such outside appendage to the verb-system is 
of pro-ethnic age; the category is too obviously in the full career 
of development in earliest Sanskrit to allow the assumption. And 
here, even more strikingly than in the case of the participles, there 
is no. distinct line to be drawn between infinitive and ordinary 
noun. The Vedic infinitive has nearly all the oblique case-forms 
of a noun, each used in its proper case-constructions ; it includes 
a considerable variety of verbal derivatives, and a number of other 
derivatives approach it nearly in construction; certain others (as 
the formations in -ama, in -27, and in -/ar) follow hardly less closely 
the verbal senses, and take as freely the verbal prefixes; and the 
list of nouns that admit an accusative object overruns considerably 
the borders of the so-called infinitive class. It seems to me utterly 
inadmissible to apply the title “verb” to words that have cases 
and genders and that do not predicate. What is a verb, then? 
One can but wonder what definition the author of this work would 
give. I have long been accustomed to maintain that any one 
who does not see that a noun is a word that designates anda 
verb a word that asserts, and who is not able to hold on to this 
distinction as an absolute and universal one (within the limits of 
our family of languages), has no real bottom to his grammatical 
science. And I have seldom been more surprised than to find 
Delbriick accepting and perpetuating the exploded category of 
the ‘‘verbum infinitivum.” It is worth noting, however, that he 
does not commit the crowning absurdity, as seen from the point 
of view of sound grammatical theory, of calling the infinitive a 
“mode” of the verb. 
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Though treating them under the same general head with the 
rest, the author almost allows (396) that the gerundives (or future 
passive participles) are nothing but verbal adjectives—one quite 
fails to see why, if the other participles are anything else, since 
they too possess the general characteristics of participles. But it 
is, in my view, a serious Omission on his part not to point out 
their altogether modern formation, as not primary but secondary 
derivatives (perfectly obvious in the case of those in -fva, -lavya, 
and -aziya, wholly probable for the others) ; for this helps to the 
proper estimate of their syntactical character. It is yet harder to 
understand why he apologizes (382") for reckoning “the adjective 
in -/a"’ (what we call the past passive participle) to the participles, 
since it differs in no important respect from the others;! it does 
not, to be sure, take an object-noun as complement; but that is 
nothing essential. He defines (ib.) its character thus: ‘“‘it is asso- 
ciated with a noun in order to indicate that on it [the noun] the 
action of the verb is exhibited.” This is one of those explanations 
that do not explain of which the work offers here and there a not 
inconsiderable number of instances. So the present participle 
exhibits the action of the verb zz a noun; and the distinction 
between zz and ov 1s just that between active and passive; so that 
the definition means merely that the “adjective in -¢a’’ is a passive 
and not an active participle. 

It does not seem in accordance with the usual sober good sense 
of the author that (4"), while acknowledging impersonal verbs to 
be in part the result of an indefinitizing and obliteration of the 
subject-element in personal ones, he yet maintains that others are 
original—that, beside the 3d personal form for use with subjects, 
there was one, identical with it, for expression of subjectless action. 
If it is easy to win subjectless expression from that with subjects, 
every language having its own examples and in part its own 
peculiar methods of arriving at them, why should not all have 
been won in that way? Because 7¢ in z¢f rains designates nothing 
definable, we do not infer that there was an original z/ expressing 
indefinite non-subjectivity beside the same pronoun in its ordinary 
neuter sense. If the Indo-European tongue had impersonal 
expressions, they were doubtless of the same secondary origin 
with those of later date. Inflective speech does not begin with 
the incorporation of grammatical indefinitenesses. 

It would at sundry points have helped noticeably the clearness 


7At 77° it is even referred to as the participle par excellence. 
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of presentation if the category of the objective predicate, the 
adjective or noun made through a verb predicative to its direct 
object, had been recognized. That there is anything adverbial 
(79"), either in the Sanskrit or in its translation, about an adjective 
qualifying the object of &£r ‘make’—‘“‘he makes them /azth/ul to 
him’”’—is not to be conceded ; nor do such cases as those treated 
in §122 (178-9) come for the most part properly under the head 
of a verb governing two accusatives. 

The term “indirect question,” as applied to an object-clause of 
a certain character (‘I know not whither J shall go’ is the author’s 
example), is a common one in grammars, growing out of our 
conversion of an interrogative word to relative use; but it is 
always incorrect and objectionable, since, when once the word has 
been made relative, it no longer asks a question. But in Sanskrit, 
where the relative is not of interrogative origin, the term is pecu- 
liarly misapplied, and its introduction into Sanskrit syntax (as at 
569”) is altogether to be deprecated. 

All these are matters which do not directly concern the specific 
subject of the work, but rather the grammatical theories of its 
author; yet they have a good right to be noticed, because theo- 
retical error is always more or less detrimental to the best practical 
presentation of grammatical phenomena. We may go on now to 
take up certain points of general interest, in the order in which 
they occur. 

Under the head of ‘‘accentuation of the members of a sentence,” 
when treating of the vocative, the author makes the statement 
(34°) that we find in the interior of the sentence (or verse) such 
accent as weve devah, not vi¢guve devah, if there is a noun with 
a preceding adjective. He gives no references, and no such rule 
is laid down by Haskell (to whom he refers for the general discus- 
sion of the subject: JAOS. XI 57 ff.); nor has it ever suggested 
itself to me. No instance of vigve devah, except at the beginning 
of a sentence, is to be found in either RV. or AV. (on the other 
hand, the latter has, at VI 114. 3, zz¢¢ve vo devah), nor have I noted 
one elsewhere. The alleged rule must be, I think, either an out- 
and-out mistake, or founded insufficiently on one or two anomal- 
ous examples, of doubtful correctness. 

Further on, after statement (35 ff.) of the facts touching the 
accent of the Sanskrit verb, the author takes up (50) for explana- 
tion the remarkable rule that in an independent clause the verb, 
unless standing at the head of the clause, is regularly accentless, 
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while the verb of a dependent clause is always accented. Already 
more than twenty years ago (1871), in the first part of his Syntac- 
tische Forschungen (pp. 96-8), the author treated of this rule, 
setting up in respect to it a theory which I was never able to find 
in any measure acceptable. It ran, briefly, thus: the dependent 
clause in Sanskrit is oftenest one of necessary condition, and 
oftenest precedes the clause on which it depends. In such a case, 
the practice of our own language shows that the verb of the 
dependent clause has the superior emphasis. This is to be 
inferred from such examples as the following: was man nicht 
NUTZT, IST eine schwere Last, ‘what one uses not zs a heavy 
burden’—where IST (2s) is unemphatic as compared with NOTZT 
(uses). Now here, it is plain, the author deceives himself by 
failing to observe that his dependent verb is one which, owing to 
the content of the word, and not at all to the form of the sentence, 
is the emphatic predicated element, while his independent verb is 
the mere copula, unemphatic for that reason and for no other. If 
his line had read instead thus: was uns nicht nitzlich 1st, 
BELASTET ums, ‘what zs useless to us burdens us,’ the relation of 
the two verbs in respect to emphasis would be seen to be reversed ; 
the independent one would be obviously the one better entitled to 
the accent. And so, for aught | can see, in every other like case; 
the emphasis of the verb depends on the relation of its significant 
content to the sum of significance of the sentence, and not in the 
least on its occurrence in a clause of the one kind or of the other. 
The author goes on to maintain that, on the basis of such sentences 
as the one instanced, the Hindu learned men set up a rule that 
the verb of the dependent clause was to be accented, and, by 
contrast to it, the verb of the independent clause left accentless, 
and then proceeded to extend the rule rigorously to all cases, 
whether it applied or not. Now, altogether apart from the imag- 
inary character of the foundation claimed for the rule, it seems to 
me that scholars in general will decline to admit that the phe- 
nomena of verbal accentuation as we read them in the manuscripts 
are the product of theories which ancient Hindu savants framed 
and carried out, ‘‘regardless,”’ instead of being the (on the whole) 
faithful record, as they observed and understood it, of their actual 
utterance. To admit this would certainly be to take away most 
of the interest now belonging to the investigation of Sanskrit 
accent; and I can see no good reason for the admission, but 
abundance of reason against it. The whole aspect of the phe- 
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nomena is to me that of a historic verity, which those who have 
handed it down to us did not themselves understand, or, for the 
most part, even try to understand—much less try to regulate on 
such shadowy principles as our author thinks to recognize. 

In his later work, which we are now criticizing, he neither 
repeats nor explicitly rejects his former explanation, but gives, 
rather, one new and essentially different, though not less unsatis- 
factory than its predecessor. He takes up the subject this time 
from the other end, dealing first with the unaccented verb of the 
independent clause. Its accentlessness, he says (50°), is ‘merely 
the external sign of the fact that the verb appears as a relatively 
dependent member of the sentence, attaching itself to a noun, a 
pronoun, a preposition, in such a way as to limit these ideas.” I 
cannot refrain from pronouncing this statement little short of 
absurd, and maintaining that no theory built up on such a foun- 
dation can possibly be anything but a failure. The sentence 
consists of subject and predicate, and each one of these is just as 
primary and just as secondary as the other. A subject, noun or 
pronoun, is even more meaningless without a verb to tell what it 
is there for than is a verb without a subject, since a subject can be 
on the whole much more easily inferred for a verb from the 
circumstances than the contrary. But not only a preceding 
subject, even a preceding object, or adverb, or prefix, takes away 
the accent from the verb in the Sanskrit sentence; and that a 
verb is a ‘relatively dependent” word as compared with these its 
own modifiers, that it is “attached to a preposition” in order to 
limit the meaning of the preposition, is a doctrine which, in my 
Opinion, no reasonable person can be expected to accept on our 
author’s authority. He adds that ‘‘the verb has only in excep- 
tional cases a primary value for the sentence,” and that then it is 
moved back, toward or to the head of the sentence. That is 
hardly an acceptable account of the difference between dsid raja 
‘fuit rex’ and raja sit ‘rex fuit.’ A certain order of the clause 
having been established as normal, any deviation from it becomes 
a means of the different distribution of emphasis, to the members 
moved either backward or forward. But the Sanskrit verb, how- 
ever it may change position, gets no accent unless it be placed 
first of all; nor do the other members, even though moved to the 
very end, lose their accent. That the sentence is naturally a 
diminuendo, beginning strong, to attract the attention of the 
listener, and then toning gradually down to the end, as our author 
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goes on to claim, might at best be allowed a certain questionable 
measure of truth in a first direct address, but seems wholly out of 
place as applied to continuous discourse—as, for instance, a hymn, 
or a piece of exposition. 

As regards the accented verb of the dependent clause, a double 
explanation, viewed as a single one in two parts, is offered. First, 
if the dependent clause precede the other, the dimznuendo of the 
whole sentence has not become complete when the dependent 
verb is reached, and hence that verb has not become entirely 
toneless. And then this partial non-tonelessness, originally a 
result only of the position of the clause, becomes historically 
generalized into a means of distinction of all dependent clauses, 
which express an incomplete sense or involve a suspension of 
sense as compared with the main clause. Thus, we see, a verb in 
general is not accented because it is a dependent member of its 
clause; but, if this clause becomes a dependent member of another 
clause, the verb in it attains independency and gets an accent. A 
result, too, quite the reverse of that in German, where the depen- 
dent verb, instead of being made emphatic, takes its position at 
the very end, which signifies tonelessness ! 

The whole explanation, both in its earlier form and in its later, 
appears to me not so much ingenious as artificial and forced, and 
altogether wanting in plausibility. As its author abandoned the 
1871 form, so we may feel sure that he will hereafter abandon this 
of 1888. It is better to acknowledge that the law of verbal accen- 
tuation in Sanskrit is thus far an unexplained puzzle than to try 
to content our minds with any such unsatisfactory solutions as are 
offered us in these volumes. 

When discussing (37-44) the accented verb in quasi-dependent 
or antithetical clauses, the author shows much ingenuity in 
accounting on internal grounds for the discordances between 
different texts or between different passages from the same text; 
but here also it appears to me that the explanations are in no 
small measure forced. The accentual usage itself seems to have 
been a progressive and in part a wavering one. As the accent of 
the verb in this class of cases is especially a rule of the Brahmanas 
(there are numerous instances in both Rig- and Atharva-Vedas 
where the verb, now accentless, would certainly have gotten an 
accent in any Brahmana text), so the line of division is somewhat 
variously drawn in different parts of the mass of Brahmanic 
materia]; and in the case of some treatises (particularly the 
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Miitrayaniya) defects of the accentual tradition count for a good 
deal. 

One is a little surprised to find the formation and value of 
compound words among the matters discussed at some length 
(55-59, 62-69, 72-75) in this work on syntax; the subject is not 
ordinarily classed as syntactical. There is, indeed, something to 
be said for the inclusion, since, but for their composition, the 
compounded words would have to be put together into syntactical 
phrases, equivalent and yet not precisely equivalent. But then, 
upon similar grounds, the subject of derivation ought not to be 
omitted ; a derivative also, especially a secondary one, is a sort of 
abbreviated phrase, the equivalent of two or more words having 
syntactical relations. The author (perhaps as feeling that he is 
off his proper ground) does not allow himself to go far enough 
into the investigation of compounds to bring to light anything 
that is particularly new, not already to be read in the grammars. 
The repetition of things familiar, expanded with more illustration 
than their importance calls for, 1s a little tedious. Copulative or 
dvandva composition (55) of course commences with pairs of per- 
sons or things familiarly and closely associated ; but, like the other 
varieties of composition, it at once begins to be extended to even 
casual combinations; it involves ov- as well as azd-relations, and 
draws in more than two members. That the possessive or dahu- 
vriht compounds stand on the border-line between noun and 
adjective (61°) is hardly to be admitted; their possessive character, 
the ‘having’ which they all imply, makes them distinctly adjectives 
and nothing else. One does not see what is gained by such an 
elaborately obscure definition of a simple thing as is given us 
(62°) of a possessive with passive participle as prior member (like 
hatdbhratar ‘having aslain brother’). Such, we are told, ‘‘usually 
signify that the noun to which they belong is found, so far as 
concerns the idea which constitutes the last part of the dBahuvrihi, 
in a lasting condition which results from the past occurrence of 
the action expressed in the participle.” It might be of more 
legitimately syntactical interest to point out how such a compound 
is made the equivalent of a dependent clause, ‘whose brother is 
slain,’ with a passive verb-form taking the place of the participle. 
We are reminded (62") that the possessive compounds have been 
repeatedly explained as by origin appositive nouns that have later 
taken on an adjectival character. This can hardly be questioned ; 
and in the same way, as I presume, came into being in our family 
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of languages the whole category of adjectives as distinguished 
from substantives. But both these are pre-historic questions, 
altogether antedating the whole period of Sanskrit syntax proper. 
What stands decidedly nearer to the latter is the question how 
these adjectivized substantives came to be so almost exclusively 
possessive in character ; and then, what traces there are left in the 
language of acharacter other than possessive as belonging to 
them. These are the points which seem to me both the most 
interesting and the most important to discuss in the theory of 
Sanskrit dahuvriht (‘much-rice’) compounds (they are briefly 
treated of in my grammar, §1294); and I confess myself to have 
been a good deal disappointed at reading on in our author’s pages 
about compounds and finding that he not only failed to cast upon 
them any new light, but even did not acknowledge their existence. 
There is an inviting opportunity still for some one to write an 
instructive paper on that queer fabrication of the Hindu gramma- 
rians, the dvigu class of compounds: dvi-gu ‘two-cow,’ not as 
‘having two cows, like an ordinary “ possessive,” but as ‘equal to, 
or worth, or bought for, two cows.’ It ought to be possible to 
extract from the native grammars and the native commentaries 
on them something more than the scanty array of material, 
gathered out of the literature of the language, with which I had 
to content myself in my grammar (2d ed. §1294 4). 

Under the next head, of dependent compounds, we are told 
(62°) that “in composition the second idea is determined by the 
first in such a way that a new idea is the issue”; and we have 
given us as an example dcdrya-jdya ‘teacher’s wife’ (literally, 
‘teacher-wife’), which is declared to signify, not the wife of this 
or that teacher, but a member of a certain class of wives; so that, 
when a particular person is intended, a své@ ‘his own’ has to be 
added, just as it might be to md/ar ‘mother’ or the like; and thus 
the consciousness of two individual ideas is lost. As for the szd, 
it might also be omitted equally well with d@caryasya jayd ‘the 
wife of the teacher,’ the connection in all the three cases alike 
pointing out who is meant. But how, in a compound like that 
instanced, which, in common with a great proportion of the Sans- 
krit compounds, is made only once, the two ideas are integrated 
into one so as to lose their separate identity, is altogether unin- 
telligible. Such integration might at the utmost be claimed for a 
current and familiar compound like our housewzfe, in which, 
moreover, the received sense is very different from the literal one; 
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or like alewife, where the application is fantastic and obscure. Is 
the individuality of Lehrer any less present to the mind in dze 
Lehrersfrau than it is in des Lehrers Frau? A compound Is 
essentially an abbreviated designation, and by its aid a slightly 
different shade of expression is won, as in goat-milk (aja-kgira, 
63°), compared with goats’ milk, a goat's milk, the milk of goats, 
and so on; but goat and mz/k are present alike in them all, and 
cannot be ignored—and the three pages of examples which the 
author proceeds to give might well be spared, as well as sundry 
pages of like material which follow later. The author unconsci- 
ously exaggerates and distorts a little the peculiarities of compo- 
sition in order to justify his expenditure of space upon the subject. 

It is doubtless by an oversight that (70°) asuraghni ‘demon- 
slaying,’ etc., have slipped in among the descriptive compounds. 

I can see no more reason for distinguishing (99) an anaphoric 
dual than an anaphoric plural. If “Agni and Vishnu” are an 
example of the one, so are “‘Tom, Dick, and Harry” an equally 
important example of the other. In the setting up of the classifi- 
cation seems to be involved the doctrine that the dual number 
was created for natural pairs of things, like one’s two eyes, two 
hands, etc.; and this I think just as much a mistake as that the 
plural was created for natural trios and quaternions, etc. The 
distinction of numbers had to stop somewhere, and it was not 
carried beyond three. 

Under the head of noun-cases (103 ff.) is especially noteworthy 
how generally unwilling the author is to commit himself in regard 
to their original and fundamental meanings. Even the ablative 
he cannot bring himself frankly to define as the /vom-case, but 
takes respecting it this curiously uncertain position (106°): “It is 
now generally assumed, in accordance with Indian [that is, doubt- 
less, Hindu native] grammar, that into the ablative enters that 
idea of the noun forth from which the action of the verb follows.” 
So also, under locative, we find (115°) only the admission that 
so-and-so may be right in defining it as denoting “the space within 
which”; though the author himself adds that we have to render it 
sometimes by ‘at’ and ‘on’ and ‘by.’ The quoted definition 
evidently tries to put too fine a point upon it; “place where”’ is 
quite exact enough, whether of the kind expressed by ‘in’ or by 
‘on’ or by ‘at.’ But it is very remarkable that, when he comes 
(121) to the second grand division of the use of the locative in 
Sanskrit, that of denoting place whither, he does not spend a ward 
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upon its relation to the other division, although this relation has 
been the subject of considerable dispute and misapprehension. 
Considering that the two uses pass into one another by so many 
avenues, it being not infrequently difficult to classify a particular 
case as belonging under the one head or the other, and that the 
transition is so easy that in English ¢heve has crowded (hither 
entirely out of familiar use, we should have expected some recog- 
nition and illustration of it, with an acknowledgment that the two 
values are originally one, and not independent senses forced 
together under one form. 

Of the instrumental, we find (122°) an explicit statement of the 
author’s opinion that it is the wzfh-case. But the paragraph in 
which he treats of its various shades of meaning and application 
is to me quite obscure. It seems as if he were claiming the uses 
of the case to be but one, their apparent variety depending only 
on the substantial sense of the noun itself and of the verb on which 
it depends. Why is this any more true of the instrumental than 
of the other cases? There are certain well-marked differences in 
its value, the others naturally derived from the sociative sense, but 
by no means identical with it; and not the brute sense of noun 
and verb alone, but the general circumstances, the requirement of 
the connection, determine which. So, in afrim mujcdtho ganena 
(123°), ganena might mean ‘[him] together with his troop’ or 
‘{you] by means of your troop’; it requires the help of the subject 
of the verb as well, of the situation depicted, to settle the question. 
And there are instrumental uses so special that it is not altogether 
easy to connect them with the fundamental sociative sense. One 
wishes that the author had given us his view as to how the instru- 
mental of extent of space or time originated. To me it seeins 
probable that it started from the road or track: ‘by means of such 
a track; by way of the desert, of the river, of the air,’ or the like ; 
and hence ‘through the air,’ from one end or side to the other of 
the tract or medium traversed. Nayatha...rjund pathi (129") 
is not strictly ‘lead zon a straight path,’ as rendered, but ‘cause 
to go dya straight path’; our preposition 46y incorporates and 
illustrates the transition. Further, the account (132") of the 
instrumental of separation seems unsatisfactory. I should think 
rather of the prior, or the desired, association of the things now 
parted; ‘‘let me not be separated from (parted with) him” 1s 
properly “let me with him (= me and him) not be separated or 
parted.” The rare instances of the instrum= vith a compara- 
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tive (137-38) are probably of kindred character: “taken (or com- 
pared) with him, I am the better.” 

As for the more difficult dative, the author has at present no 
confident opinion, but is inclined (140°) to follow another authority 
in regarding it as ‘“‘prammatical,” as never having had any local 
character at all. Here is, I believe, the sole appearance in this 
work of the category of grammatical cases, which we might other- 
wise hope to have been abandoned by the author. To pronounce 
a case originally grammatical is simply equivalent to saying that 
its ultimate character lies beyond our discovery ; and the statement 
might much better be made in the latter form. For to postulate 
such a value at the very beginning is to deny the whole known 
history of language, which shows that all forms begin with some- 
thing material, apprehensible by the senses, palpable (Aandgreif- 
lich). If the intellectual values of terms are anterior to the physi- 
cal; if the tense- and mode-uses of have and will and would and 
their like are the original ones; if de began with being an expres- 
sion of the copula; if the -dom of wisdom and the -wise of likewise 
and the -head of godhead were derivative suffixes before they 
were independent nouns—then, and not otherwise, was a case 
originally grammatical. Such an explanation simply betrays a 
false philosophy of language. There was a time when our author 
(in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, XVIII, 81 ff.) favored the view that the 
dative first indicated ‘a physical inclination toward something”’; 
that is a genuine attempt at an explanation; none better, so far as 
I know, has been suggested ; and it is perhaps even to be accepted 
as satisfactory. The chief objection is that a fo-case (the accusa- 
tive) and a /oward-case might seem too nearly akin, making a 
virtual repetition; but, after all, this is hardly to be accounted 
more strange than the presence among the prepositional prefixes 
of so many words as we find all signifying ‘to’ with different 
shades of application: thus, in Sanskrit, ¢, abhi, upa, api, acha— 
even pratt, 

Again, no attempt whatever is made (151) to give any account 
of the genitive. Even its general character as adjectival or 
adnominal is not alluded to—not so much as to be mentioned as 
a view widely held and regarded as satisfactory. This is so 
Strange as to seem well-nigh unaccountable. 

It is less to be wondered at that the author takes no notice of 
the fact that the accusative has been explained as the /o-case, since 
this is a view which has a much less general acceptance. The 
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accusative is treated last of the series of cases, and is defined (164) 
as signifying those case-relations which are not signified by the 
rest of them. The same method, it is obvious, might have been 
applied to the definition of any other case; each takes those 
relations which the others do not take. It is, then, altogether to 
be disapproved—unless it may be held to involve the theory 
(nowhere distinctly stated) that the accusative was the original 
‘“‘>rammatical” case of limitation of a verb, and that, when the rest 
had arisen and trenched here and there upon its sphere of use, it 
was finally left with a remainder, which is therefore composed of 
applications having no genetic relations with each other. That 
would be, of course, a theory having a right to present itself as 
such; but it would involve the (above rejected) theory of a 
“orammatical” case, and would make the accusative quite different 
in its origin from the other cases—both of them very objectionable 
implications. There is surely no difficulty in deducing all the 
accusative uses from the fo-relation, the most variable of all those 
of local origin. Especially, when the natural step from /o-relation 
to direct-object-relation is taken, the way is prepared for a great 
and various array of secondary applications to follow. 

In the scheme of uses given on p. 165, it may be remarked, the 
accusative of extent of space ought plainly to precede that of 
extent of time. 

The suggestion (182°) that the (quasi-primary, but really secon- 
dary) derivative adjectives in -z7 are allowed sometimes to govern 
an accusative “because the slight future meaning which they 
contain places them in a nearer relation to the verb” seems to me 
quite fantastic. Is a future sense more characteristic of a verb 
than a past, or than a present? Moreover, the future sense in 
these derivatives, at the best, is so slight and rare as to count for 
nothing, and in the instances quoted by the author is derived 
rather from the accompanying verb dhavati ‘comes to be.’ And 
the nouns in -fay in the Veda govern an accusative freely with 
their present signification, before they change it to a future and 
form a periphrastic future tense. | 

We have reason to be much surprised that the author turns 
entirely aside from his proper subject to treat, at the length of 
several pages (188 ff.), of the different methods in which adjectives 
are compared. What under the head of comparison belongs toa 
Syntax is obviously the sense attaching to those derivative adjec- 
tives which we call the comparative and superlative, and their 
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constructions (by the way, no reason is given us why the ablative 
is the case that usually follows a comparative). That there are 
two different sets of suffixes of comparison, applied (with minor 
irregularities) to different classes of primitives, is a matter that no 
more concerns syntax, so long as the value of the two formations 
is the same in practical use, than the different modes of forming 
the genitive case, or the 2d singular imperative, or the aorist. If, 
indeed, there were something strikingly new in his view of the 
subject, if the relation of the two formations (that in -zyas and 
tstha, and that in -fava and -tama) had been hitherto misunder- 
stood and needed to be set in its true light, there would be more 
excuse for the author’s thus dragging a matter of pure inflection 
or derivation into the midst of his syntactical discussions; but so 
far is this from being the case that the whole passage might be 
taken for an extract from my Sanskrit grammar, so close is the 
agreement in regard both to the views held and to the manner of 
combining and putting them forward. I donot inthe least accuse 
Delbrack of having borrowed from me without acknowledgment ; 
such a charge would be absurd; he has doubtless by his own 
study arrived at conclusions according with mine (which are of 
very old standing; the substance of them may be found commu- 
nicated to the Oriental Society away back in 1855: JAQOS. V 210— 
11); and I take satisfaction in the accordance. But I cannot help 
thinking it in a high degree strange that he should have felt him- 
self called upon to treat the subject at all, and should then have 
overlooked the already long-published views of others upon it 
(he is in general extremely conscientious about making acknowl- 
edgments), thus giving himself the aspect of one who brings out 
something quite new. 

In speaking of denomuinatives and causatives feiicda the 
author, when he mentions that some -aya-stems fluctuate between 
Causative and denominative accent (-dya- and -ayé-), strangely 
forgets to add that many obviously denominative verbs take in 
use Only the causative accent—as some of his own examples 
plainly show. He declines (223°) to express any opinion as to 
the development of causative meaning, because that is a subject 
involving an investigation in comparative philology, although not 
a few of the opinions and explanations given elsewhere rest, and 
can rest, upon no other foundation. Certainly, the evidence of 
Vedic language is wholly in favor of the view that the causative is 
by origin a denominative. 
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Among the tense-stems of the causative, the author (223°) 
forgets to mention the half-dozen 7g-aorists that occur in the older 
language (V. B.). 

Under the desiderative (227-28), I miss the statement and 
illustration of the fact that desiderative and future show a natural 
relationship by shading into one another, even to the extent of 
occasionally seeming to change places. 

As regards the formation (273) of only a part of the tenses of a 
given meaning from one root, and the quasi-association of different 
roots to form one verb-system, I cannot see any degree of prob- 
ability in the theory (lightly hinted at here, more distinctly stated 
in Synt. Forsch. IV, p. 80 ff.) that it is because of an inherent 
non-adaptedness of a certain root to certain varieties of the 
expression of time. It is, 1 think, simply and purely one of the 
accidental results of the vagaries of linguistic usage—as destitute 
of deeper significance as is our combination of go and wen/, or be 
and am and was, or the French vazs and allai and trait. 

The subject of variety of present stem-forms (274 ff.) appears 
still to call for a considerably more careful and penetrating 
examination than is given here by our author, or elsewhere by 
his predecessors. But it is, in my opinion, a very important 
omission that he makes no mention, in connection with this 
subject. of the intensive and desiderative, as being also properly 
present systems, although, after their establishment with well- 
marked specialties of meaning, occasionally and _ tentatively 
extended into other tense-systems. He does not, to be sure, even 
refer to the passive stem here, and the way in which he speaks 
of it further back (268°: ‘‘das Passivum liegt nur im Praesens- 
stamme vor”’) gives rather the impression (which, however, must 
surely be a false one) that he regards it as a once more general 
formation, now reduced to such modest dimensions. With the 
prevailingly intransitive ya-stem, the passive yd-stem, and the 
intensive and desiderative stems, we have the basis of a more 
systematic and fruitful discussion of the subject than is here 

furnished us. Such forms as gamati and karati, it may be further 
remarked, if mentioned, ought to be noted as purely sporadic. 
We miss sundry familiar stems from the list given: for ¢xample 
iyate, which it is simply absurd to regard as intensive, and pdvate, 
an expression of the author’s view of which would have been 
welcome, and so on. The relation of ¢vati to farati is rather 
like that of a causative to a simple verb, and is therefore extremely 
curious ; /aratz is not excluded from figurative uses. 
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It does not seem to help our comprehension of the imperfect 
much to be told (279°) that “it is the tense of narration, by means 
of which the hearer is summoned to transfer himself with his fancy 
into the past’’; precisely the same is true of any other past tense, 
and something very like it of the future. That the imperfect 
denotes simply past action, without implication of anything else, 
is, in my opinion, both a truer and a more enlightening definition. 

Few things in the theory of tenses are more difficult to define 
satisfactorily than the difference between preterit and perfect, 
between / did and /have done. The ordinary description of the 
latter, as signifying “completed” action, is of no value whatever, 
and the word ‘‘completed” ought to be banished out of the 
grammars ; all past action is completed action, or it would not be 
past. But in English (as in German, French, and so on) we are 
guided to a better account of the perfect by the etymology of the 
form itself; /Aave done means literally ‘I possess at present the 
result of a past doing,’ and so contains a peculiar mixture of past 
and present time; it designates a state of things as now existing 
which involves as a condition the previous doing or occurrence of 
something. Then this expression of the present consequence of 
past action assumes more or less the character of an expression 
for the past action itself, and so enters into a rivalry with the other 
preterit tenses ; and they compromise on a division of the territory 
among them. The division is not always made on a systematic 
and consistent plan, and the line is differently drawn in different 
languages: for example, as between English and French and 
German there are marked, though minor, discordances, the perfect 
of the one being by no means always correctly rendered by the 
perfect of another, as the adult learner of any of them knows to 
his cost. In some South-German dialects the perfect has mainly 
driven out the preterit as general expression of past action; the 
Swabian peasant does not say 2’ that, but 2’ hob g’tha*. The one 
office of the perfect in regard to which there is something nearest 
to an agreement among the several languages 1s that of designating 
the proximate past, of defining the action as having happened or 
been done within the limits of the still current, the present, space 
of time—though even here there remains plenty of room for minor 
variations. 

Now this composite perfect-sense, as has become generally 
known since our author himself brought it clearly to light in the 
second part of these Syntactische Forschungen (1876), is repre- 
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sented in the Vedic Sanskrit, of both mantra and brahmana, by 
the tense which is called the aorist. It is not too much to say 
that the rendering ‘I have done,’ etc., fits the Vedic aorist closely 
throughout; the perfect tenses of English, French, and German 
do not agree in value any more closely with one another than this 
Sanskrit tense with them all. The constraint of meter, and the 
pervading obscurities of meaning and construction, in the hymns 
make its distinctive character in part less obvious and undeniable 
in mantra than in dréhmana; and there are even good Vedic 
scholars who (much to the detriment of their versions) are careless 
of the distinction, or even seem to make it a principle not to 
acknowledge the special aorist signification.’ But there is no real 
difference between the aorist of manira and that of drahmana; 
and the distinction laid down by our author in his former work, 
and here (280*) reported rather than repeated—namely, that in 
the former the aorist denotes what has just taken place, while in 
the latter it is the tense of personal experience—seems to me of 
no account; it is a difference in the circumstances of use, and not 
in the value of the tense itself. Especially does this appear when 
there is taken into account what the author in his comparative 
examination of the tenses has failed to notice (see the Am. Or. 
Soc.’s Proceedings for May, 1891: Journal, vol. XV, p. Ixxxv ff; 
also Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc’n for 1892): that the imperfect is 
the tense of personal narration in drahmana not less than the 
aorist, the two being in such use related to one another as are our 
preterit and perfect. 

The author notes that there are exceptional cases, in both 
divisions of the Vedic literature, which do not fall strictly under 
the definitions given (certainly they are not more frequent than is 
the case with our modern perfects with fave); and he asks after 
a wider definition, which shall include all. This seems to mea 
mistaken quest, like that which should seek a formula inclusive of 
all the various uses of the accusative case, and which could issue 
only in some such worthless bit of indefiniteness as that the 
accusative is “‘a complement or nearer definition of the verbal 
idea.” So here, in like manner, we get as result the following 
(280"): “the aorist informs us that an action has made its appear- 
ance” (dass ein Vorgang [or eine Handlung] in die Er: cheinung 
getreten ist). This is valuable solely and alone in virtue of the 


1A curious recent example is Hillebrandt, in his Vedische Mythologie, I, 
1891. 
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verb-tense, has made, which is used in it: and just so an imperfect 
informs us that an action made its appearance, and a future that it 
will make its appearance. The ‘making its appearance” of an 
action (like the “coming in” or E7zztreten of an action, the phrase 
which, after the example of others, he conjures with in Synt. 
Forsch. IV, p. 101 ff.) is really nothing more than an awkward 
and pretentious equivalent for simple predication, and something 
positive has to be added in order to make it descriptive of a tense, 
The author expresses, with good reason, his dissatisfaction with 
the phrase, nor does he attempt to lay it at the basis of the illus- 
tration that follows. A tense needs to be defined and illustrated 
according to its leading and prevalent sense, and not according to 
its rarer and exceptional applications—unless, indeed, some one of 
these can be shown to have been historically older, and the others 
derived from it; and the ‘‘making appearance”’ or “coming in” of 
the action can certainly never have that value. The ‘coming in’ 
element is twice made use of later in defining aoristic forms, and 
plainly without any advantage whatever as regards our compre- 
hension of their value. If (§90°), in yad@... &sahzgta ‘when he 
has overpowered,’ yadé@ has the virtual meaning ‘as soon as,’ it is 
simply because the verb-form indicates proximate action: ‘when 
he has just overpowered’ is the same with ‘as soon as he has 
overpowered.’ And if (what is extremely questionable) dhzyané 
(381°) signifies ‘having been frightened,’ as distinguished from 
bhéyamana ‘being ina state of fear,’ it is because the participle 
is associated with a tense which means ‘] have come to feel fear’; 
the ‘“‘in-coming action” has nothing to do with it. Again, the 
aorist sense is once (279°) referred to as “‘constatirend,” ‘recording 
a fact’; and this is obviously one of the secondary applications of 
the Aave-perfect in every language that possesses such a tense, 
and calls for no resort to any peculiar mode of explanation. 
While the Vedic aorist is thus in the sum of its uses equivalent 
to our auxiliary perfect with ave, it must, of course, have had a 
quite different history of development of meaning, since it is the 
combination of present auxiliary with past participle that gives 
our tense its distinctive union of present and past time. And I 
see nothing in the way of our assuming that the proper “perfect” 
sense came in Sanskrit out of that of proximate past, as in our 
modern formations the latter out of the former: the two are so 
related that either passes naturally into the other. As for the 
prior probable transition from simple indefinite past action (such 
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as belongs to the Greek aorist) to proximate past, that is not at 
all, it appears to me, out of reach of the differentiating and 
adaptive action of a language that has a certain redundancy of 
expression for past time (impf., pf., and aor. tenses). Perhaps 
the Greek imperfect of continuous action got its characteristic 
.quality in no other way. Or, if continuousness be proved to be 
the original character of the proper imperfect, then its loss in the 
Sanskrit imperfect (which certainly, from its earliest period, shows 
not a trace of it), and the shift of the former indefinite past or 
aorist to the designation of proximate past action, may have been 
two parts of the same adaptive process. 

As regards the Sanskrit reduplicated perfect, I may refer again 
to the paper quoted above (on p. 290), in which J have discussed 
in considerable detail the use of this tense in the Brahmanas. Of 
its three mantra-senses—1. that of our auxiliary perfect (= the 
Vedic aorist); 2. that of an indefinite past (= imperfect) ; and 3. 
that of a present—it has (except in the participle: see below) 
quite lost the first; for the signs of this which our author thinks 
to find (§170, pp. 298-300) in Brahmanic use seem to me not to 
require to be interpreted as such, but rather to be examples of 
the narrative use; even the last passage quoted (TS. VII 3. 1°), 
though most nearly approaching the true “perfect” meaning, is 
best to be judged in accordance with the rest. Both the other 
senses are retained, and, in part of the texts, in proportions not 
far from equal: in PB., for example, there are even twice as many 
occurrences of the present sense as of the preterit; in MS., an 
equal number; in TS., hardly fewer; but, apparently by a later 
and rapidly growing usage, the perfect as simple preterit wins the 
upper hand, and comes to be employed on a very large scale, 
partly in whole narratives in place of the imperfect, partly mixed 
with the latter as a co-ordinate tense. And at the same time the 
imperfect exhibits a tendency to be used in personal narrative, or 
by one speaking in his own name, to the exclusion of the perfect; 
so that the later Hindu grammar clearly lays down that distinction 
between them. It is a curious and interesting piece of syntactical 
growth thus laid before us in the existing records of the language. 

The story is not complete, however, without bringing in also 
the fate of the perfect participle. In his treatment of this form as 
it appears in the Brahmanas (377-81), the author appears to me 
to overlook the fact that it has not simply a past or ‘‘preterital” 
sense, but that variety of past sense which belongs to the aorist 
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as a tense: namely, present result of past action; it has become, 
in short, the corresponding participle to the aorist. It will be 
seen on examination that he is obliged to use the auxiliary save 
in translating every one of his ‘‘preterital” examples with one 
exception (CB. IX ii 3. 30:. 378"); and in that the meaning is 
the same as in the rest; and in one example (AB. V 34. 1: 
378°) the participle is actually co-ordinated with a series of aorist 
tenses. As for his exceptional or non-preterital cases, they all 
either admit of or require a different explanation. The unredu- 
plicated vidvans is of course no proper exception; it goes with its 
tense, which, through the whole history of the language, is present 
and only present. Of the two instances of sugupuans, the one 
from TS. (VI 1. 4': 377°) is certainly misunderstood: dikgitat sugu- 
pusah does not mean “from him who lies asleep as one conse- 
crated,” but ‘from him who has slept during his consecration’; 
the analogy of various parallel passages (e. g. TS. V 6. 3‘; VI 6. 7°) 
clearly shows this. And the other instance may be taken in the 
same way, and must be, because otherwise it would be a single 
unsupported case: not ‘‘the eyes are moist of one who sleeps,” 
but ‘of one who has been sleeping,’ i. e. ‘has just waked up,’ and 
who therefore does not at once ‘see clearly’ (vz-ikg). Even at 
RV. I 161. 13 (375*) the true meaning is evidently the same; it 
is people who ‘have been sleeping’ (sugupudnsas) that ask “who 
has waked us up?” Under the head of the middle participle, 
anucana is the only exception recognized by our author; and that 
too is plainly no real exception: brahmanah cugruvanso ‘nicdnd 
vidvansah (quoted 379° from QB.; like combinations are found 
repeatedly elsewhere) means literally ‘Brahmans who have heard, 
who have repeated, who know,’ i. e. who have been under the 
instruction of a teacher, who have learned to reproduce the sacred 
texts, and who consequently possess the true knowledge. That 
both gugruvans and aniucdéna then come to be used substantively 
(especially the latter, which becomes a kind of synonym for 
‘learned’) is only what is liable to happen to any adjective fre- 
quently employed in a technical sense. So far as I have observed 
(and my attention has been particularly directed to the subject), 
the perfect participle, whether active or middle, is always used 
in 6xdhmana in a sense corresponding to that of the aorist in the 
same texts. 

When giving an account of the future in RV. (290°), the author 
might well, | think, have noticed its remarkable rarity in that text 
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(personal forms from only nine roots), and its rapid increase in 
frequency later, as the subjunctive goes out of use; and a sin.ilar 
statement is true, and equally called for, in regard to the optative 
(302). _ 

Coming next to the modes, the author repeats (302 ff.) the 
doctrine taught by him in the first part of the Syntactische 
Forschungen (1871), and hence widely known to students of 
syntax: namely, that the fundamental distinction between sub- 
junctive and optative is the expression by the former of an action 
willed, by the latter of an action wished. To this doctrine I have 
never been able to give my assent, especially for these reasons: 
1. Ido not find a sufficiently well-marked difference of sense of 
the kind asserted between the two modes, but only such a pre- 
ponderance, on the whole, of the sense of wishing on the side of 
the optative as might easily come about by gradual differentia- 
tion of usage between two originally equivalent formations; 
2. because there is yet another mode, the imperative, to which, if 
to anything, the expression of an action wzdled properly belongs; 
3. because the proposed explanation takes no heed of one marked 
formal distinction between the two modes—namely, that the 
subjunctive has primary personal endings, but the optative 
secondary ; and no explanation that does not account for this 
feature along with the rest can have any right to be regarded as 
more than conjectural and provisional; while it looks very far 
from probable that such a difference has anything to do witha 
distinction between willing and wishing. 

Delbriick denies (353°) to the 2d pl. and the 2d and 3d du. of 
the imperative any true imperative character, because they agree 
in form with the augmentless imperfect persons, or the “injunctive,” 
as he joins with Brugman in calling them. The unmistakable 
occurrence of a 2d and 3d sing. and a 3d pl. of real imperative 
formation, and the occurrence in the other allied languages of a 
2d pl. to match the 2d sing., seem to ine sufficient to make over- 
whelmingly probable that the accordance in form between imper- 
ative and “injunctive” in the persons in question (at least in the 
plural, for we may leave out of consideration the dual, as of minor 
consequence) is simp'y accidental, a result of the leveling torces 
of linguistic change. If we had only the evidence of English to 
infer from, we might think that the preterit and participle of our 
New conjugation (as Joved and loved, sent and sent, and so on), or 
our possessives singular and plural (Aovse’s and horses’ and the 
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like), were identical; but the belief, even in the absence of proof 
to the contrary, would be a crude and hasty one, to be rejected 
by all prudent scholars. 

Of the present participle we find (368*) another of those 
curiously unedifying definitions already instanced above: it ‘‘is 
associated with a noun in the sentence in order to express that 
the noun occurs in an action (action taken in the widest sense) 
which falls into the action of the sentence.” Students of a Vedic 
syntax perhays hardly require to have a participle defined for 
them; but no one who did not know beforehand what it was 
would be likely to recognize it from this description—which, 
moreover, for aught that can be seen, applies to any kind of a 
verbal adjective (e. g. to active as well as actzng), and not to that 
kind alone which we call participle. 

In treating the absolute constructions (386 ff.), it would seem 
to be the more instructive method to put first the transition-cases, 
those which admit of being understood as either the ordinary 
case-construction or the absolute, in order to illustrate the way in 
which the latter originated. That transition-examples for the 
genitive absolute as well as for the locative are to be found in the 
braéhmana is so much a matter of course that our author hardly 
needs to fortify himself (389°) with another’s opinion to that effect ; 
the only question is whether there is not to be found an example 
that oversteps the line, and requires to be viewed as a real absolute 
construction; and such seems to occur at AB. VII 27. 4: tesam 
ho ’ttisthatam ‘as they rose up.’ It is strange that Saussure, in 
his discussion of the penitive absolute, wholly ignores this item, 
the most interesting of all from the point of view of comparative 
syntax—its origination out of an ordinary possessive genitive. 
One wonders whether the beginnings of an instrumental absolute 
may not also be found in the earlier language, as they are in the 
later (cf. Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, p. 290)—beginnings which, 
having never been developed by usage into a customary construc- 
tion, are of as little account in Sanskrit as in English (e. g. ‘‘we 
should be much better off wzth him gone”). A noun and agreeing 
participle can hardly be put together in any way without creating 
the possibility, if not making the suggestion, of a dependent clause 
or quasi-clause. 

I have elsewhere in this Journal (‘On Bohtlingk’s Upanishads,” 
vo). XI, p. 411) remarked upon the curious obstinacy of the Jena 
Sanskrit scholars in adhering to the accentuation -/évya (instead 
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of -tavyd) for the gerundives quoted from (B. The author 
explains his action in the note to p. 398: ‘In this work, in 
passages from QB., I have retained the accent -/4zvya, chosen by 
Weber, because the [native] grammarians also authorize it.” 
This is trifling with the subject. As between two admissible 
interpretations of the same accent-marks of the MSS., Weber, in 
the first published Brahmana text, did indeed “choose” the wrong 
one; but, when all the other accented texts had given their 
testimony against it, he long ago saw his (wholly natural and 
excusable) error, and had even retracted it publicly in 1886, in 
the second volume (p. 70) of his Catalogue of the Berlin manu- 
scripts ; so that Delbriick’s vain attempt to save the credit of the 
Hindu native grammar rests solely upon his own authority. 

In treating (401 ff.) of the gerunds (or absolutives, as he prefers 
to call them), the author unaccountably fails to point out that the 
One in -am is nothing but the adverbially used accusative of a 
derivative verbal noun in -a; and he laboriously avoids the use of 
the name “adverb” in explaining its value and use. The “ verbum 
infinitum ” in Sanskrit really includes adverbs as well as nouns and 
adjectives. Nor does he take any notice of the current and 
acceptable explanation of those in -¢vd@ and -ya (earlier -yé) as 
also case-forms of nouns; and he impliedly denies them that 
oriyin by including in his definition of their fundamental character 
the designation of past action. Now it may be true, as he claims 
(405°), that the gerund always admits of being rendered as past ; 
but certainly in nearly all cases it also admits of being rendered 
as present. Its past value is, in my opinion, akin with that of the 
passive participle in -fa (of which his definition, quoted above, 
p. 276, says nothing of past action); it is not inherent, but, though 
predominant, only given by the circumstances of each case. 

Under the infinitives (410 ff.), it would have been interesting to 
know what the author’s present opinion is in regard to the quasi- 
modal uses of those in -dhydz and -sanz. They are very peculiar 
conversions of the constructions properly belonging to such case- 
forms, but doubtless only that; that they show any pro-ethnic 
connection between infinitive and imperative is not to be credited. 

I fail entirely to see why the perfectly natural construction of 
an ablative infinitive with fuzz tends (418°) to support the assump- 
tion of an ablative rather than a genitive with madhyd. 

The chapter on the prepositional prefixes (432 ff.) is very good 
and instructive, and the determination of their grades of nearness 
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to the verb has much that is new and worthy of attention. Under 
the head of two or more prefixes with the same verb would have 
been welcome a plainer distinction between those cases in which 
the prefixes are added to the verb as it were on equal terms, and 
those in which there has been an integration of the verb with the 
nearer prefix, and another is then added somewhat as it might 
have been added to a simple verb. Thus (to take an extreme 
instance), upa-vi¢g having won the special meaning ‘sit down,’ it 
becomes possible even to add the same prefix a second time in 
more casual connection, and we find (in the later language) 
upa-upa-vi¢ ‘sit down beside.’ So, in Vedic use, abhi-sam bhi is 
not at all made by adding adhi and sam to bhi; but, sam-bhu 
having obtained in familiar use the sense ‘come into being,’ the 
addition of abhi gives it power to take an accusative object of the 
condition or the form of being ‘into’ which anything comes: e. g. 
janitvam abhisambabhitha ‘thou hast entered into wifehood,’ i. e. 
hast become wife. The variations in character of combination 
even of a single prefix with a verb are very considerable, according 
as it purely modifies the verbal sense or makes a connection 
between this and adjuncts—in other words, according as it is 
more adverbial or more prepositional in value; and this is 
especially true of a second prefix. 

To note a few details: Under adhz with the sense of ‘plus’ 
(441°), the curious example at QB. X iv 3. 8 might well have been 
quoted ; and, further down, ah might have been added to dra and 
vac as used with adhz; the explanation of how these compounds 
arrive at the sense ‘bless’ (so rendered 559°) is not at all satis- 
factory. The pregnant sense in which azz is used in drahmana, 
as ‘along with and in consequence of,’ is (445°) quite insufficiently 
recognized. Under afa (446-47), afa umbh would have been 
worth notice; it is rendered at 370° simply ‘bind,’ which is obvi- 
ously inexact. The close analogy of api (447) as prefix with Gr. 
éxi might well have been pointed out. Amzu, ‘unto or on to,’ 
would, I think, have better represented its sense than herzu or 
hinein; nor is it from the sense of ‘on,’ but rather from that of 
‘to, that the adverbial value as ‘too, also, even’ appears to be 
developed (as in the case of our own soo). Itis a curious question 
whether any remnant of the apparently original sense of dydi or 
umbe belonging to adh is to be traced in its derivative adhztas 
‘roundabout,’ or whether this value comes purely from the 
Sanskrit value of adhz, in which, certainly, no shade of ‘about’ is 
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discoverable. I see no difficulty about ava-tfar “overpower” 
(450°); it is ava-tivatz, and means properly ‘drag down.’ Ost- 
hoff’s suggestion (453°) that the preposition @ is a mere strength- 
ener of the proper meaning of the case with which it is used seems 
to me hardly worthy of the respect with which it is here men- 
tioned. That ud-gd@ (453°) means “begin singing” cannot, I think, 
be shown; ud denotes conclusion rather than commencement. 
For ud-man (453°) read ud-mad ‘go crazy. Upa-vad (455°) 
perhaps rather ‘impute (something) in words’; and xufpa-stor 
‘spread under’ as something to be lain upon, in accordance with 
the proper meaning of wpa. Ni-pad has also the special sense 
‘lie with.’ A peculiar use of vz with Aa or hud and two or three 
other roots, as meaning ‘severally, on the one side and the other,’ 
is omitted in the account of this preposition (464-67), though 
observed by the author in translating—not, however, at 568°, 
where v2-¢apf evidently has the sense of ‘swear severally,’ and is 
mistranslated as ‘‘quarrel.” Omitted, too, is sam-vig¢ ‘turn in, lie 
down.’ 

Respecting the particles (471 ff.) one is tempted to make the 
general criticism that many of them are treated at rather excessive 
length in comparison with their importance and with the results 
attained. The author also almost seems to have laid it down as 
a principle that he will neither mention nor have any regard to 
the etymologies of the words, even to the make-up of the com- 
pound ones: thus, in briefly noticing fvd2, tz@véa, etc. (491°), he does 
not say that they are contracted combinations of ¢# vai, etc., and 
so might naturally have the united value of their two constituents ; 
and neither under zd nor under zed, svid, kuvid is any reference 
made to their relationship, although, by an exception, ced is fully 
explained (596°) as ca + 1d; that ed (184) belongs to the same 
group, notwithstanding the author’s exclusion of it, I think I have 
satisfactorily shown in the Proc. Am. Or. Soc. for October, 1888 
(Journ, vol. XIV, p. xi); further, it is hardly made to appear 
(514 ff.) that zz in its ordinary use is nothing more than a weak- 
ened ‘now.’ The special use of 7/7 in PB., as pointing forward 
instead of back, might well have been pointed out on p. 533: 
exainples are found at 1V 6.17; VI 3. 11; 5. 16, 21, etc. (always 
yat tv ity ahuh sadbhir tto masair ... itf, and the like). 

I do not see that the accentuation of a verb after Auvid, any 
more than after hanfa, marks the clause as dependent (551°). 

It is unnecessary to say that the versions given by the author 
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of the illustrative passages which he quotes in abundance on every 
page are extremely good, especially those from the Brahmanas. 
In dealing with the latter, no one has shown in the same measure 
as he the ability to combine accuracy and readableness. He 
sometimes renders the same word or phrase, now and then even 
in the same passage, differently in different parts of the volume— 
instances are svad,‘‘fruchtbar machen” 30°, ““schmackhaft machen” 
286", “‘angenehm machen” 523°; upa-jfid, ““Sorge tragen”’ 329°, 
‘“nachdenken” 349°; savvam djim 71, ‘‘das ganze Spiel ausspielen”’ 
385°, “jede Anstrengung bestehen” 537°; and so on—but in 
general the variation only represents fairly the uncertainty that 
clings to much of the language of these works: “Lied,” however, 
for sanrta@ at 371°, while it is rendered ‘“‘ Freundlichkeit”’ at 375°, is 
more serious, the former translation being a false one, taken from 
the native commentators. Also, such loosenesses as “Zeit” for 
sanwatsara (13°), ‘‘beissen” for haz (182°), “essen” for pratigrahi 
bhu (182"), “ Zahlwort”’ for vac (320°), ‘“verlieren” for rudh (343°), 
“Weg” for kgetra (383°), ‘‘Loch” for préna (71°), are of little 
account, being mainly adaptations to the circumstances of each 
case. A real oversight isa rare and accidental occurrence. There 
is one at 498" (from MS. III 2.5), where the second z¢-clause 1s 
wrongly connected with what precedes instead of with what 
follows: the sentence means ‘... he should take [the grain] from 
its direction, saying ‘‘I have taken from them food and refresh- 
ment.”’ So also (253°: like Miiller before him and Bohtlingk 
after him), in a Brhad-Aranyaka passage (CB. XIV iv 2. 18), he 
connects the first evam incorrectly with the succeeding clause, 
instead of taking it as by itself the whole apodosis. This value 
of evam is noticed by him at 534°, and is not rare; his explanation 
of it does not satisfy one; the particle represents simply an 
abbreviated clause, and has no special analogy with the use of 7éz. 
Another decided oversight is found at 370°, where Aanistham pra 
jayate ‘has least progeny’ ts translated as if it were kanzgtho 
jayate ‘is born the smallest’; the former may be true of the ass 
among domestic animals, but certainly the latter is not. One 
more example (29°), of another kind, from the Rig-Veda, may be 
noticed, because our author repeats in regard to it an error which 
is committed by a whole series of translators and dictionary- and 
chrestomathy-makers (though the minor Pet. lex. has corrected 
it). It is the word ayoddhér, occurring in vs. 6 of the spirited 
Indra-hymn I 32, and rendered ‘coward,” as if literally ‘now 
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fighter.’ But this interpretation, according to ordinary rule, 
would imply the accent éyoddhar, while ayoddhér is the accentu- 
ation belonging to a possessive compound, and the word should 
mean rather ‘not having a fighter’: that is (compare indragatru, 
etc.), ‘not finding any one to fight him,’ or ‘unmatched.’ The 
accent, to be sure, could not be absolutely relied on to settle the 
matter, if the connection also did not plainly demand the normal 
sense. To call Vrtra a coward because he dared to challenge 
Indra to combat is evidently the height of injustice; the act 
exhibits rather a foolhardy courage—which is precisely what the 
epithet (du7mada) in the verse attributes to him. 

That in pragnam 1 (167°, 441°) the Sragnam is to be understood 
as infinitive I have pointed out in the article last quoted (JAOS., 
vol. XIV, p. x); and also (ib.) that prdzgam ich (237°, 403°) means 
‘send out and seek, seek earnestly.’ In connection with this last 
passage (403-4) it should be mentioned that the author appears 
to misunderstand the sense of praisdts and parydyais in AB. III 
g. 1 and IV 5. 3; they signify ‘by means of the prazgas’ and ‘ by 
means of the farydyas’: 1. e. of the sacred utterances called by 
these names; then, in each case, there is a word-play made by 
putting alongside them the gerunds prazgam and parydyam. At 
483° he renders vratd by ‘ Beschaftigung’; this looks rather as if 
he agreed with me in deriving the word from the root wrt (Proc. 
Am. Or. Soc. for Oct. 1884; Journ., vol. XI, p. ccxxix); I am 
very confident that this is its true etymology ; the various deriva- 
tions from vr are not more discordant with one another than they 
are together forced and unsatisfactory. 

We may now look through the text in order, raising here and 
there a question, or offering a suggestion, on matters of translation 
of greater or less consequence, for the possible benefit of a second 
edition of the work. (Cviya@i stha (7°, 143°), rather ‘support the 
majesty’ than ‘be underthe command.” “Spirit” (Gezs¢) isa new 
sense for ¢arira ‘body’ (16°). Aam (32") is not “why” (was); but 
this is perhaps meant only as a conveniently (but unnecessarily ) 
loose translation. ‘Protect against” seems further from the 
natural meaning of urugya (110") than is called for. Why should 
the locative dagame mast (117°: of the birth of a foetus) mean 
“after the tenth month” rather than ‘in’ it? The explanation 
given (143°) of @ ur¢cya- seems far from satisfactory, especially 
as the verb takes also, and oftener, a locative case; and at 248° it 
is rendered quite otherwise; the original sense of the phrase is to 
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me very obscure. Shandrgtha (189°) is, I think, clearly the 
superlative corresponding to dhadra ‘excellent’; I see in it no 
meaning of noisy exultation. V7z-6ha7 in the middle voice (201°) 
signifies ‘share among themselves’ rather than “cut to pieces.” 
Bhi with kva (255° et al.) has the sense ‘what has become of ?’ 
as the author himself translates as with kva at 337°. V2-sr7 (256°) 
is perhaps rather ‘let go, release.’ [ find it very difficult to admit 
the rendering ‘‘iiberlassen” (256°) for pra-su, which regularly 
means something very different; nor is Jara-as ‘throw away’ 
well represented (260°) by ‘‘shove aside.” ‘‘ Devise” (erfinden) for 
vidam kr (299* et al.) seems to connect the form with the root 
2vid ‘find.’ At 316*and some other places, it would be better 
to bring out the more original sense of satya as ‘real, actual'; ‘g¢ 
satyém it téva (RV. VIII 93. 5 and I 1.6: 579°) means doubtless 
‘that on thy part actually takes place’; it ‘comes true,’ rather 
than ‘is true.’ Pva-mi (334°) hardly means “‘liegen bleiben,” nor 
pari-d-da (343°) ‘“‘abwendig machen.” S#hifa, as contrasted with 
bhavya, bhavigyat, etc. (345° et al.), means, I think, ‘the present’ 
(‘what has come to be’) rather than ‘‘the past”: cf. QB. II iii 1. 
24, where the two are co-ordinated with ‘what is born’ (7é/4) and 
‘what shall be born’ (jan7gy mana), with the ‘arrived’ (4ga/a) 
and the ‘expected’ (¢@), with ‘to-day’ (adyd@) and ‘to-morrow’ 
(gvds). Adadivans (352") has not the general sense of ‘‘stingy,” 
but is specifically ‘he who has not given.’ Azrgu “drop” (371°) 
looks like an oversight. The radical sense in javitar, grnimast, 
etc. (374°, 414°, et al.), cannot be “implore.” Nor is abhitah pari 
sthé (383°) “zur Seite treten,” nor pracyutah parastat (394°) “ver- 
schwunden,” nor fanaya (395°) “ Heerden.” Ishould regard asmin 
jayamane at 387° as the normal rather than the absolute construc- 
tion of the locative. Why should the sense of pugyan manye ‘| 
think to see’ (395°) be doubtful? I do not apprehend (ib.) any 
peculiar construction of the participle with akdnigam. Gudhvi 
(misprinted yud@4vi: 405°) Is certainly not ‘having driven away’”’; 
nor can I find “‘lie” in abhi-druh (476"), nor “seize” in ni-yam 
(478°). For it vai vaya vidma (481*), ‘this is what we know’ 
seems to fit both the expression and the connection decidedly 
better than ‘so konnen wir es.” In the translation of QB. I ix 1. 
19 (495°) the words weniger and mchr have been transposed by 
an oversight. <Ardtiy (ib.) has a more positive meaning than 
‘grudge,’ Ithink. At 536" we have uffara rendered as “ high,” as 
“higher,” and as “ highest,” without any sufficient reason. “ Rever- 
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ence” for sac (557°) is too far from the proper meaning; and in 
tap (563°) it is, as usual, rather the heat than the radiance that is 
intended. Why should not ‘Parjanya’ (pavjanyah) as well as 
“the cloud” bring water (573°)? At 582°, dmznds is translated as 
if it had no accent; the apodosis does not properly come until the 
following line. .A-&§i (584") must mean ‘dwell upon,’ not “rule 
over.” “Church” (A7rche) for the Brahman caste (585°) seems 
quite too modern and Occidental. How is the accent of éurta- 
deva (586°) to be explained if the word is made to mean “one 
who plays falsely”? ‘one who has false gods’ is surely the better 
rendering. 

There are a few cases where it appears to me better to question 
the reading and suggest an emendation than to try to deal with 
the text as it stands. The most noteworthy, perhaps, is at GB. 
XIv 1.1, where, for the only time in the language, so far as my 
knowledge goes, we have the prohibitive #&@ with a subjunctive, 
and where we also much need a md@ pronoun; I can hardly think 
it doubtful that we are to change akadmaii sma ma ni padydsai to 
akamam sma ma n@ ni padydsat ‘thou shalt not lie with me 
apyainst my will’ (33°, 316°). Since dkdvant ‘your worship’ is 
construed in all ages of the language, as its sense demands, only 
with a verb in the 3d person, we doubtless have, at OB. XIV ix 
I. 5 (83°, 204°), to emend avocas to avocat. In QB. III ii 3. 1 
(30°) zyus should evidently be zyus, optative (so also QB. I vii 4. 
12). At QB. XI vi 1. 3 (404°), vzbhdjamandu must be, 1 presume, 
a bad reading for vbhajydmanau. At 448° we are hardly called 
upon to admit such a compound as pagcitpraicas; pagcal 
prancas would be not even an alteration of the reading, but only 
of the transcription. In AV. XII 4. 3 (269°) diate as passive of 
da@ ‘divide’ 1s extremely unsatisfactory ; I should prefer to under- 
stand @ diyate (kanaya "diyate) ‘is taken away.’ On the other 
hand, the author’s alteration (269°) of the fada-reading in AV. 
XII 5. 25, api-nahydémiane, to -nd@ seems quite uncalled-for; makhe 
‘pinahydamane is locative absolute. 

A few more minor mattcrs of a general character may be noticed 
before bringing this criticism to a close. To lay it down as a 
principle (17°) that the predicate noun comes first in a sentence 
and the subject later is, in my opinion, to put the case too strongly ; 
numerous and important errors have followed from its adoption 
by some translators. Are (35°), it seems clear, is by origin 
vocative of avz ‘enemy,’ which has become “ ened into a word 
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of chiding or of de haut en bas address. The expression (49°) 
“less often apaga/é” (instead of épagate) does not do justice to 
the rare and exceptional character of this accentuation of the 
passive participle with prefix. On p. 50, third and second line 
from below, //auptsatzes is an erratum for Vebensaizes (the work 
is, on the whole, so carefully and correctly printed that errata, 
though not entirely absent, are very uncommon and almost always 
of insignificant importance). A more philosophical account of the 
agreement (83°) of a verbin the 1st person with combined pronouns 
of 1st and 2d or 3d, and in the 2d person with those of 2d and 3d, 
would be that ‘I and you’ or ‘I and they,’ etc., are equivalent to 
‘we,’ while ‘you and they,’ etc., are summed up in ‘you,’ and 
that they take their verbs accordingly. Among words of two 
genders (94”) dv chances to be overlooked ; also (g5*) the curious 
masc. accus. md@frn. Would it not be more proper to say of 2-4 
(110°) that it had become mixed up with zz/-z for niv.<? One 
does not quite see why the cases of two ablatives with a verb 
(111°) are not put under the head of attraction (89). Ci7é (117°) 
belongs rather to the adverbial locatives (122°); and in like 
manner £gamda is rather adverb (129*) than requiring to be treated 
as a normal instrumental case. Why should we have Vayus 
niyutvan (145°) instead of Vayu niyutvant? and why, yet worse, 
dydus asura (522°)? This latter has won a degree of currency 
which is to me, at least, altogether unaccountable and very 
offensive. Why Dydaus any more than /ndras, Agnis, Vishnus, 
and so on? And by adding to it asuva we obtain not only a 
discordance with all other names, but even, into the bargain, an 
inconsistency with itself, since we ouvht at least to say Dyaus 
asuras if we do not say Dyu asura. No one, I am sure, can give 
any good reason for using the (highly irregular) nominative form 
of this particular word, instead of the stem-form as everywhere 
else, and the senseless practice ought to be frowned summarily 
out of existence. The genitives with pra-han and ni-han (161°) 
seem to me to call more distinctly for the subaudition of a govern- 
ing noun than other cases in which the author is ready to assume 
such; but zakssdsas with prati-han is undoubtedly accus. pl; the 
RV. reads prdéti daha instead of prdati jahi. To 163° the author 
is obliged to add in a note (600) a genitive dependent on 2/4; I 
long ago pointed out in this Journal (III 405) like constructions 
with yd/va (see now my Skt. Gr.’, §299 6). The reason given 
(183°) for such a construction as agrena ¢alam does not seem to 
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me of any value whatever. In the explanation of the adverbial 
suffix -vat (186°), the author overlooks the fact that in the Veda 
-vant is a suffix also of resemblance: manuvét is like the accus. 
indravdt ‘what is like Indra.’ Such adverbs as yathakdmam 
(188"), or rather the adjectives of which they are originally the 
adverbially used accusatives (though the adverbial use has come 
to be far more common than the adjectival), are, it appears to me, 
modeled on such as fathakratu, tathavidha, etc., which do not 
violate the rules of ordinary Sanskrit composition. The analogy 
between fatha and yatha as part of speech is stronger than their 
discordance as demonstrative and relative. Praga&m (197*) was 
hardly worth mentioning so briefly and slightly; it is the sole 
quotable example of a whole type of declension as stated by the 
Hindu grammarians, and is a puzzle as regards both form and 
value. That such words as ¢ivgatas should be called (199°) “nouns 
in -fas’’ seems rather queer. As regards the curious addition of a 
pronoun repeating a noun (subject or other: 215"), it is doubtless 
to be regarded simply as a pronominal redundancy, such as is not 
uncommon in our modern languages (e. g. ‘this man, he said’), 
and is especially frequent in French, even in standing constructions 
(‘the man, is he here?’ etc.). A further striking example is seen 
at OB. I vi 3.16: tad v eva khdlu haté vrirdh sa... ¢igye ‘so 
forsooth Vrtra, being slain, he lay,’ etc. And at XIV iv 4. 1-3 
there is even a double repetition: /és@hn namndmh vag ity etédd 
esam uktham ‘of these names speech, so called—it was their 
hymn’ (and so in two following sentences). That the idiom is 
not entirely restricted to (GB. is shown by the occurrence of a 
similar case in Ch.U. V 1.12: atha ha prana ucctkramigant sa 
yatha suhayah...sam akhidat ‘so then the breath, being on the 
point of going out, it...tore up,’ etc. At 309°, achdufa should 
be written achdnitta, and, at 315°, dyudhvi in like manner dyuddhvi, 
according to their etymological value; what the manuscripts, 
even if unanimous, may write in such cases Js not of the slightest 
consequence; to the grammarians and the scribes, #/f and mf, and 
dhv and ddhv, and the like, are equivalent combinations, inter- 
changeable under all circumstances (see my Skt. Gr., §232) ; 
editors of texts merely waste their time and space by noting 
differences of reading in regard to such points. At 315°, the 
“verse” which the author rightly surmises is RV. X 38. 5, with 
some differences of reading. I do not see on what ground forms 
like yegam (see my Skt. Gr.’, §894 ¢) are simply reckoned (356°) 
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as “injunctive”; something in real explanation of them would be 
very welcome. I have not struck out vasgz from the list of 
imperatively used 2d persons, and see no good reason for doing 
so (365°). In AV. XII 4. 42 (553°), the second p/ufa-sign is not 
wanting in the fada-text: see AV. Prat. I 97 and note. I do not 
understand why the proper aorist meaning is assumed to be 
normal for dhut (576°); an augmentless form has no tense- 
character. 

Here and there the author raises a question or suggests a 
correction concerning statements made in my Sanskrit grammar, 
and of these I take notice in conclusion. Géutamabruvana (76°) 
I find myself unable to support by a reference, and I presume 
that, as he surmises, it comes from a mistaken apprehension of 
the vocative gailama bruvana in QB. Faristubdha (201°) was 
an error, and, as such, already struck out in my second edition. 
Avaci (267") occurs twice in KB. XIV 3 (also repeatedly in 
Satras, as (QS. VII 9. 6). Vibhajydmana in the AV. Index 
Verborum is an erratum for -4/d7-, as found in the text. As 
regards the Brahmana usage of active and middle verb-forms, the 
few discordances between his observations and mine (§§147-52, p. 
229 ff.) come in part from the differences between his classification 
of ‘V’ and ‘P’ and mine of ‘V’ and ‘B’; my ‘V’ includes only 
RV., AV.,and SV., and my ‘B’ does not exclude manfra-material 
occurring in the other earliest texts. Sac as active, then, is found 
in VS. XXXVIII 20 and elsewhere; svad as active in VS. and 
TB. (see the Pet. lex.); and asrpta at AB. VII 3.4. Of tks as 
active, abhivydikgat occurs in AA. II 4. 3. 10; the text there gives 
-dikhyat, but this must bea false reading for -dzkgat, which the 
Upanishad has in the corresponding passage, III 13. For jrmbh 
the one active form from AB. is all that I have also; but it is 
sufficient. /7/u is active at SB. V 12: see the Pet. lex. Ass is 
middle in MS. IV (p. 32. 8). From an, pradnefa as 3d sing. 
occurs more than once inJB. 1157. <7, active, is found in VS. 
(XXII 7) and elsewhere; 44%, middle, in TA.; vidmahe in MS. 
II (p. 119. 7); ¢7ayantas in RV. From as we find the active 
participle dszgyyd4ut in TS. VII 1.19%. Middle forms of md are not 
attributed by me to the Brahmana. I have a middle person of sé 
credited to TB., but I am unable to find the reference, and suspect 
that it isan error. My ascription of active toed was made solely 
upon the basis of a bad reading in TA. (VI 7. 2), which I regarded 
as meant for edhydsam; but this was insufficient, and the ‘tem 
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should be struck out. From dé/r and yudhk I have no middle 
forms from Brahmana noted, but, as these are found both earlier 
and later, I assumed their occurrence there also; in such special- 
ties of Brahmana usage, the author’s observations are more to be 
trusted than mine. 

I should add that I was unfortunately unable to make any use 
of this work in correcting my grammar for its second edition, as 
it did not come to my hands until the printing of that edition was. 
completed, and I was preparing its index. 


W. D. WHITNEY. 


Il.—THE SONG OF SONGS. 


The following observations are the outcome of a recent study 
of the Song of Songs, in which the writer seemed to himself to 
gain a clear view of some passages which have formed a stumbling- 
block to many interpreters. He therefore wishes to lay his con- 
clusions before critics and seeks their judgment. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that an article like this is not exhaustive of 
the subject. When the translation and notes are published in 
full, they will give the key to anything which its left obscure here; 
while the author gladly seizes the opportunity of an article in this 
learned periodical, to explain the reasons for some dealings with 
the text that require justification and yet could not be suitably 
inserted in the notes of a book intended for general use. It will 
be seen in the following pages that the author does not hold a 
brief for the exact transmitted text, masora and all, but detects 
the same sort of corruptions as are found in all books that have 
been transmitted from a great antiquity by handwriting ; of which 
the varying readings of the Greek and other ancient versions 
afford sufficient proofs. In not a few manifestly corrupt passages 
it appears possible to recover the original text by conjecture, 
involving the alteration of only a few letters, yet substituting good 
sense for manifest nonsense. 

We have here a conversation between several persons, carried 
on through the whole piece. The constant occurrence of the first 
and second person pronoun and verb proves this: i. 3, 4 “girls 
love thee. Take us, we will run after thee”; 1.5 ‘“Black am 7” 
The use of the first person pronoun in the plural (as in the above 
passages) shows that besides the individuals there is alsoa chorus 
of several persons; and we know what they are, for they are 
addressed as ‘‘ladies of Jerusalem” (i. 5, etc.). The individuals 
who are discovered at once are two: 1) the girl, called in vii. 1 
(Eng. vi. 13] a Shulammite, or inhabitant of Sholam or Shulam, 
and probably in the original text at vi. 12, vii. 2 [1] daughter of 
Amminadab. She is generally present and speaking; she tries 
to interest the chorus in her fate: i. 5, 6, 12, 14, 11. 3-9, v. 2-8, 
10-16, vi. 2, vili. 4, and speaks amorously of the charms of hex 
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lover, both to the chorus in the above passages and in dialogue 
with him: 1. 7, 16-11, 1, 15-17, lv. 16ef, vii. 12 [11 ]-vili. 2, 6-12. 
(2) her lover, who speaks in dialogue with her: i. 8-11, 15, ii. 2, 
10-14, lv. 7-16d, v. 1a—-d, vi. 4-7, vil. 7-10 (6-9), vill. 5c—e, and 
to himself: vi. 8-9, vil. 1cd. No name is given to him in the 
text; we only gather that he 1s a shepherd 1. 7, and that he has a 
garden full of spice-bearing shrubs and vines, iv. 4, v. I, vi. 2, 11. 
The chorus is almost if not quite constantly present; it speaks and 
is addressed in the plural, and is feminine, being always described 
as “ladies (literally daughters) of Jerusalem’”’ i. 2-4 (emended), 
v. 9, Vi. I, vii. rab [vi. r3ab], vii. 2-6 [1-5]. The only other 
speakers who seem to be required are some persons who may 
be conjecturally designated citizens of Jerusalem, who observe 
Solomon’s palanquin approaching, and describe it in iii. 6-11, and 
those who speak vi. 10abc and viii. 5ab, who seem to be the lover’s 
friends. 

Of the various kinds of poetry consisting of dialogue—reported 
dialogue or narrative (epic), direct dialogue (dramatic)—or the 
very limited dialogue between two persons (bucolic), it is not 
difficult to see that this poem belongs to the second. The speech 
is not reported by a third person, but direct. The change of 
speaker in 1. 8 is not introduced by “And the shepherd answered 
and said,” nor ini. 12 have we “And the Shulammite turned to 
the ladies of Jerusalem and said.” In only one place are such 
words inserted, in ii. 10 ‘‘My beloved answered and said to me”’; 
and here there seem to be sufficient reasons for regarding them 
as spurious.’ Besides this, there are manifest changes of scene. 
The earlier part, as the appellation “ladies of Jerusalem” suffi- 
ciently shows, and the mention of the city police in v. 7 more 
strongly proves, has its seat in the capital; but a removal into the 
country is announced in vil. 12-14 [11-13] and accomplished at 
Vill. 5. 

It will perhaps conduce best to a clear understanding of the 
plot of this little drama and the problems in it that await solution, 
if it is here described in as few words as possible, with the divisions 
of scenes and names of speakers attached according tothe judgment 
of the present writer. 

Scene I, i. 2—-i1. 7: at the king’s residence in Jerusalem. Ladies 
of his harem call to him as he passes to cheer them with amorous 


‘If genuine context we should have not 2 but JY"), and not WN) but 
TON? ), 
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caresses, 1. 2-4. The text of these verses exhibits manifold corrup- 
tion, which may have been introduced through the unwillingness 
of scribes to allow a chorus of ladies (plural) to claim such intimate 
relations with the king. I adopt most of the emendations of 
Rabbi Kohler, of Chicago,’ with one or two of my own, which 
together make the speech read thus: 


Kiss us from the kisses of thy mouth! 

for thy caresses are better than wine, 

and the fragrance of thy mouth (?) than all balsams. 
Like oil of myrrh are thy kisses ; 

therefore girls love thee. 


Take us, we will run after thee ; 
bring us, king, into thy chambers, 
we will exult and rejoice in thee; 

We will make merry with thy caresses more than with wine, 
with thy love more than with strong drink. 


There is nothing here to identify this king. But it appears 
from iii, rr that Solomon is meant. He passes out, and the 
Shulammite girl comes in, and addresses the ladies in i. 5, 6, her 
very first words being skilfully chosen by the writer to exhibit 
her as a rustic maiden inured to the labors of the fields under a 
hot sun, contrasting with the luxurious habits of the fine court 
ladies whom she addresses. The shepherd enters here, and the 
Shulammite addresses to him i. 27—a verse which exhibits the 
modesty of her character, while the shepherd’s reply shows his 
confidence in her: no harm can come to one so pure and discreet 
while seeking him among the shepherds. The lover addresses to 
her i. 8-11, verses full of affection, to which she responds by 
speaking to the ladies of his charms in i. 12-14. Then follows an 
amatory dialogue, the lover speaking i. 15, the girl i. 16, 17, i. I, 
and the lover 11. 2. The Shulammite’s words, 


‘Our couch is green, 

the walls of our houses are cedars, 
our beams cypresses, 

and I am a crocus of Sharon, 
a lily of the valleys,” 


seem to indicate that they live largely in the open air, with trees 
for their walls and roof; and that she is a lovely flower from the 


1In his German edition published at New York in 1878; it is full of very 
ingenious corrections of the text and transpositions, most of which, how- 
ever, appear to me too wild guess-work to be adopted by a sovet cHtic, 
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valley (or low land) of Sharon, on the sea-coast between Joppa 
and Caesarea. The shepherd is elsewhere assigned to En-gedi. 
Both therefore belong rather to the south than the north of the 
land. Verses ii. 3-7 are of a very different character; they are 
spoken to the ladies, and show that the Shulammite is now 
exhausted with the excitement produced by the interview with her 
lover, and desires refreshment and repose. This forms a natural 
end to the scene; as similar words do also in viii. 4. ) 

The second scene is ii. 8-17. It commences with a speech of 
the Shulammite, who has recovered from her fatigue, and now 
sees her lover running to the house where she is staying. At 
v. 10 he exhorts her to come with him into the country and see 
the beauties of the spring, the flowers, the birds, etc., thus making 
it certain that she is not already in the country, and but rarely at 
Jerusalem as in the previous scene. This speech is introduced by 
the words ‘‘ My beloved answered and said to me,” which, if the 
poem is dramatic, cannot possibly be used to indicate a change of 
speaker; and the absence of any similar expression in other places 
where a change of person 1s proved (even by change of gender) as 
between i. 15 and 16, makes it certain that they are spurious.’ The 
lover ends his speech by praising the charm of her voice and ask- 
ing her to sing him a song (v. 14). This she does inv. 15; the 
difference in the subject and rhythm show these lines to bea song ; 
after which she assures him of her affection, but refuses his other 
request to g0 away with him, and tells him to go back to his hills 
before it is too dark (vv. 16, 17). The reason for the refusal is 
not distinctly given, but it may surely be nothing more recondite 
than the time-honored principle in fiction that the maiden ought 
not to yield too soon to the entreaties of a lover, but should try 
him well first. Let it be noted that this scene gives absolutely no 
countenance to the theory invented by commentators, that the 
Shulammite was picked up for her beauty in the country by some 
of Solomon’s people, brought up to Jerusalem and lodged as a 
prisoner in his harem. For herein Jerusalem her lover gains free 
access to her, asks her to come (not to /7y) with him, and she does 
not reply that she is a prisoner and cannot move. The king is 
not exhibited as a lover at all; the few verses (1. 9-11, 15, ii. 2) 


1Grammatically they are hardly justifiable. We desire a particle of 
connexion (J2*} or MIVIN) ; and VON) for ON is scarcely ever found in 
Biblical Ilebrew, except in the very peculiar language of the book Eccle- 
siastes, and never in this poem. 
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sometimes assigned to him form quite naturally a part of her 
lover’s discourse with her.’ 

We now reach the little scene iil. 1-5, which is full of difficulties. 
The Shulammite tells how she sought her lover in her bed at 
night, and not finding him, went out into the streets in search of 
him, and was met by the watchmen, but afterwards found him and 
would not let him go till she had brought him to her mother’s 
house (far away in the country, vil. 12-14). As she says “I 
seized him (past tense), and now will not let him go (future tense),” 
we expect to find him constantly with her; yet in v. 2 she is alone 
in bed and he trying in vain to be admitted. This leads to the 
discovery that the scene commencing at v. 2 is closely similar to 
this, in fact a kind of duplicate of it. Both scenes occur at bed- 
time; here she is thinking of her lover, there he is calling and 
asking to be admitted. In both she rises and goes out to find 
him and meets the watchmen, who in v. 7 beat her. This is 
the end of the story in ch. v.; whereas here it is added that after- 
wards she did find him. Thus the story is identical, and so are 
several of the lines: il. rc =v. 6d, ill. 3a = v. 7a, and v. 6e= 
iii. rd + 2fin LXX (omitted in the Hebrew). But the scene in 
ch. 111. begins with the verse which all the commentators wish 
away and none can justify, in which she says that she used to seek 
her lover o2 her bed in the nights (plural, and therefore not once 
only but in many nights). This is incredible of a girl who is 
shown to be perfectly virtuous and modest: see 1. 7, iv. 12, and 
especially vill. 1, 2, where she wishes he were her brother, as then 
she could kiss him without impropriety ; which she must not now, 
as they are only lovers; and she cannot in any case beso immodest 
as to tell sucha story of herself. The duplication of the scene of itself 
raises the suspicion that one of the versions is a spurious repetition ; 
and the other difficulties make the suspicion almost a certainty. 
Comparing the scenes together, we find that the offensive words 
in 11. 1a “Upon my bed in the nights” are absent from v. 2a, 
and that those in ili. rc “I used to seek him but found him not”’ 


'The line i. 9a seems to have occasioned this misunderstanding, being 
interpreted ‘‘To my mare in Pharaoh’s chariots ’’—absurdly, since one 
mare cannot pull many chariots. DQ must be collective “horses”’ (Vulg. 
equitatus). ND is a peculiar form of stat. const. (Ewald, §211, b. 1) used 
before a preposition, so that the sense is “To the horses in Pharaoh’s 
chariots,’ words which need not be attributed to the king, but may be 
spoken by any one. 
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are in another place in v. 6d, where they are unobjectionable, 
being said not of seeking of him in the bed, but of looking for him 
in the city; and that even in ch, 111. they occur again, naturally, in 
v. 2e. The reason for her going to seek him in the city is credibly 
given inch. v.: he had come in the night and asked to be admitted; 
she refused and he went away; then she was sorry and went out 
to bring him back, and met the watchmen, who took her for a 
vagrant and illtreated her. This is clearly the true version of the 
story. An interpolator has made iii. 1-5 out of it and spoiled it. 
For the first line “While I was sleeping, though my mind was 
awake” he has substituted ‘‘ Upon my bed in the nights,” appar- 
ently without perceiving the scandal these words would raise in 
connexion with the next lines “I used to seek him whom my soul 
loves; I sought him, but found him not.’”” He omits the lines at 
the beginning which account for her conduct v. 2-6c, and yet care- 
lessly allows iii. 1 to stand. He mentions her question to the 
watchmen, but omits to say that they beat her (v. 7cde), probably 
deeming it either unlikely or unnecessary to the story. Here the 
original story ends; but the interpolator, thinking that it wants a 
dénouement, adds the remark that afterwards she found him, and 
that she seized him and will not let him go till she has brought 
him to her mother’s house. Surely it was not for her to insist on 
bringing him there, but for him to goand demand her in marriage. 
Thus all the contents of this little scene are impossible, either as 
being a repetition of what is better given in ch. v., or as involving 
statements inconsistent with her character or with the plan of the 
piece. The final verse (iii. 5), a duplicate of the last of the first, 
is adopted by the interpolator simply to terminate the scene. 
There is, therefore, every reason to condemn this scene as a 
spurious interpolation. 

The third scene, iti. 6-11, presents a new picture, also in Jeru- 
salem, though probably not in the royal residence. A procession 
is seen coming up to the city from the desert of Judah, the central 
part of which is Solomon’s chair or palanquin, in which he himself 
is sitting. It is described by onlookers, whose names are not 
given, but who may be taken to be citizens of Jerusalem, the first 
speaking 111. 6, the second vv. 7, 8, the third vw. 9, 10, and the 
fourth v.11. The ladies of Jerusalem (also called ladies of Zion, 
and probably from this double designation intended to be ordinary 
female inhabitants, not the ladies of the king’s — em) are exhorted 
to come out and see King Solomon and lerful pageant. 
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The connexion of this scene with the plot of the piece is not 
immediately obvious. But on reflection it becomes evident that 
it is intended to present a moral lesson, by showing us Solomon 
as a luxurious coward, who requires sixty armed men to attend 
his litter to preserve him from fancied dangers; in contrast to the 
brave Shulammite girl keeping watch alone in the vineyards (i. 7), 
and going alone at night through the streets of the city (v. 6, 7), 
and to her lover ready to scale the highest mountains and incur 
risks from wild beasts (iv. 8,9). This is the only scene without 
any of the usual speakers. It must be located on the walls of 
Jerusalem, whence a view is obtained of the surrounding lower 
land. No interval need be assumed between this scene and the 
preceding ; indeed it might very naturally be placed on the evening 
of the same day. In one passage only is the text faulty in two or 
three letters, but the emendation of these (which belongs mainly 
to Graetz) restores this excellent sense: 


iv. 10. its (the palanquin’s) pillars he made of silver, 
its floor of gold, 
its seat of purple, 
its interior tesselated with ebony. 
11. Daughters of Jerusalem, come out, 
and look, daughters of Zion, etc.! 


We now reach the verses iv. 1-6, which are entirely occupied 
with words of admiration addressed by the lover to the Shulam- 
mite. But scarcely a word of them is original. ‘‘ Thou art fair, 
my friend, thou art fair, thine eyes doves” iv. rab=1.15. ‘“‘Thy 
hair is like the herd of goats that are smooth, from the mount of 
Gilead,” iv. rde = vi. 5cd. ‘‘Thy teeth like the flock of shorn 
ones that have come up from the washing, all bearing twins, with- 
out a barren one among them,” iv. 2= vi. 6. ‘‘ Like the cutting 
of a pomegranate thy brow behind thy ribbon,” iv. 3cd = vi. 7. 
“Like David's tower thy neck,” iv. 4a, resembles “thy neck like 
an ivory tower,” vii. 5 [4] a. ‘Thy breasts like two fawns, twins 
of a gazelle,” iv. 5ab = vii. 4 [3]. ‘‘ That pasture in the lilies,” 
iv. 5¢ = ii. 16b. Now we cannot indeed decide from our superior 
and colder wisdom how many of these extravagant expressions a 
lover might be allowed to employ; but from a poet we have a 


' For ANS TAIN Py read N13 70°30 AY Mem had become 
prefixed to M133 instead of being the last letter of the previous word, and 
hence all the misunderstanding. 
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right to expect no stale repetition of fantastic phrases, one utter- 
ance of which is as much as an audience could tolerate. If one 
of the passages be spurious, undoubtedly it is iv. 1-6; because in 
those verses are brought together phrases culled from many 
passages where each is appropriate, and there are also several 
words of doubtful correctness. The action is of course better 
without this scene. And if vv. 1-5 are cast out, verse 6 must go 
with them, as no reason appears why the lover, after coming in to 
eulogize his lady through five verses, should suddenly say that it 
is getting so late that he really must go. 

Scene four is iv. 7-16, consisting of an amatory address of the 
lover to the Shulammite, vv. 7-15, and a song in which he sings 
16a—d, and she responds in 16ef. If we were right in the exci- 
sions, this immediately follows scene 3, in which neither of the 
present speakers were present, and they were last seen in scene 2 
(ii. 8-17), where the Shulammite parted from the lover in the 
evening and he went home. Here therefore we have probably 
the morning of the next day, and he comes again to talk to her of 
his love, with the courage and brightness that come naturally with 
the morning. There is, however, an important change in the 
mutual relations of the lovers. In scenes 1 and 2 she addressed 
him as ‘‘my beloved,” 1. 16, ii. 16, 17, and ‘thou whom my soul 
loveth”’ 1. 7, and he her as ‘“‘my friend” i. 9, 15, !!. 2, 10, 13, 
“thou fairest among women ”’ 1. 8, ‘my fair one,” ii. 10, 13." In this 
scene he begins with the accustomed epithet ‘my friend” iv. 7, 
but immediately exchanges this for the new one “ bride’” iv. 8, 9, 
10, If, 12, which is generally preceded by ‘“ my sister”’ iv. 9, 10, 
12. We may with probability conjecture that they have in the 
interval been formally betrothed, which seems to be promised by 
the words in her last speech, ‘“‘My beloved is mine and I his,” 
uttered in answer to his request in ii. 14. Some slight corrections 
of the text are necessary in this scene, but none very serious. In 
v. 16 the lover sings a song of four short lines about his garden 
(for we know from v.1 that he had a garden), and the Shulammite 
answers in two, that she hopes he will go to his garden and enjoy 
its fruits. 

The fifth scene contains the one verse v. 1, before which a con- 
siderable interval must have occurred; for in the preceding verse 
the lover was exhorted to go to his garden; and here that is 


1In Hebrew respectively "17, “D3 7 nya Dp. ‘M5! 
2155 
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already past: “I dzd go into my garden”; hence this verse must 
commence a new scene. But it stands alone, for the next verse 
commences a very different scene, beginning with a long story 
told by the Shulammite about her lover, who therefore cannot be 
present. Yet this verse v. 1, though isolated, stands in the only 
possible place. We have seen that it cannot be placed earlier, 
since an interval is required before it. It cannot stand later, for at 
vi. 1 the ladies ask the Shulammite where her lover went, and she 
answers: To his garden. She must have known this from his 
declaration in this verse, wherefore v. 1 must stand before vi. 1. 
But there is no gap or pause from v, 2 to vi. 1 in which it could 
possibly be inserted. One unsatisfactory point still remains, and 
would remain whatever transposition of verses we might make. 
If here at v. 1 the lover comes to his lady and tells her that he has 
been to his garden, he is no longer there, and she ought not at 
vi. 2 to say that he was gone there. Wecan apparently explain 
it only by supposing that the Shulammite meant that the last she 
had heard of her lover was that he had gone to his garden. It is 
a weakness inherent in the text, which cannot be removed by any 
shifting of verses. 

I have now to speak of the three verses vi. 10-12, which seem to 
have had a curious fate. Verses 11 and 12 manifestly cannot 
belong to the lover's speech in vi. 4-9; and for verse 10 a much 
more suitable place can be found. None of these three verses 
have any connexion with each other, yet they can all be restored 
to the places from which they have evidently been torn. Here 
we are concerned only with z. r1ab, which may follow v. 1a, to 
which it forms a suitable parallel, and gives with the rest of v. 1, 
two equal three-line verses, thus; 


v. ta. I did enter into my garden, my sister, bride, 
vi, Ira. to the walnut-garden I went down, 
b. to look at the fruits of the valley; 


v. 1b. I plucked my myrrh with my balsam, 
Cc. I ate my honey-drippings with my honey, 
d. I drank my wine with my milk. 


The two lines vi. rrcd occur almost identically, and in better 
context in vil. 13 [12] bd, and may therefore be cancelled here as 
useless duplicates. The words which follow next—“ Eat, friends, 
drink and get drunk, fellows ’”’—can be spoken only by the same 
person (the lover) who in the preceding lines addressed the 
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Shulammite; his friends are mentioned also in viii. 13, and they 
very probably speak vi. 10 and viii. 5, and may be the shepherds 
who are called the lover’s companions in 1. 7. These words 
surprise us as being addressed to persons of whose presence there 
has been no intimation. We must take them as showing that the 
lover is here attended by his comrades, and that while the refined 
and ethereal pleasures provided by his garden satisfy his tastes, 
their grosser natures enjoy coarser delights of the table, even taken 
in excess. ‘These lines are among the most important in the Song 
as giving a motive, or pointing a moral, derived from the contrast 
between the elevation of spirit produced by pure love, and the low 
tastes of those who have no such sentiments. 

After this minute but important scene, we find that another, the 
sixth, commences at v. 2. Here the Shulammite narrates her 
experiences, not to her lover, who is not present, but to the chorus 
of ladies. It continues without break to vi. 3. She tells what 
happened to her when she was in bed, ‘‘ While I was sleeping, 
though my mind was awake.” This curious expression may well 
describe a dream, in which the mind is active (awake) insleep. If 
this be so, then what follows is the dream—that the lover comes in 
the night, knocks, and asks to be admitted, as he is all wet with dew, 
v. 2b-4. However this be, it was not at the time understood by 
the Shulammite to be a dream; for she says that she rose to open 
to her lover, found that he was gone, and then actually went out to 
look for him in the city, was arrested by the police and beaten by 
them. All this hangs very well together; the only doubtful point 
being whether v. 2b-7 is meant to be all real, or the first part is 
adream. For the former speaks the difficulty of believing that 
a dream is not on waking recognized to be such, an argument 
which loses much of its force from the fact that the whole thing is 
fiction and may admit improbabilities; for the latter, the interpre- 
tation of the first line, v. 2a. She then in v. 8 expresses the hope 
that the ladies whom she is addressing may succeed in finding 
the truant lover. This leads the ladies, who have not spoken a 
word since the beginning (i. 2-4), to show interest in the Shulam- 
mite’s troubles and ask what her lover is like, v.9. This leads 
her to give an enthusiastic description of him, v. 10-16; and this 
works so powerfully upon the ladies that in vi. 1 they offer to 
help her to look for him, and ask where he is gone; which she 
answers by saying (as we have seen before) that he went to his 
garden, vi. 2. The next verse, vi. 3, is almost identical with 
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ii. 16. There it is suitable: here, where she has only to give a 
direct answer to a question of fact in vi. I, it is not wanted, and 
may be declared spurious. 

The seventh scene consists of the few verses vi. 4-9, all spoken 
by the lover, vw. 4-7 to the Shulammite, and wv. 8, 9 to himself. 
After the love-sick maiden’s praise of her lover, it is suitable that 
we should hear her charms described by him. It seems to be 
implied that the Shulammite and the ladies had been successful in 
the search for him; for which an interval must be allowed between 
the two scenes. In iv. 1-3 we had verses identical with vi. 4-7, 
and found those to be spurious and these genuine. But two lines 
iv. 3ab, which do not occur here, seem essential; for when the 
hair, teeth and brow are mentioned, why not the mouth, which 
is much niore expressive? We will therefore insert them (with 
Graetz) after vi. 6, and thus gain three equal verses of three lines 
each: (1) vi. 4,5; (2) vi. 6; (3) iv. 3ab, vi. 7. In vi. 8, 9 the 
lover no longer addresses the Shulammite, but speaks in praise of 
her in the third person, showing her as immeasurably superior to 
the degraded women of the court, who, nevertheless, cannot but 
admire her. These words must be spoken by the lover to himself, 
as they have quite the tone of a soliloquy, and the only other 
persons shown to be present are the chorus of court-ladies, the 
very Class with which he contrasts his own lady. The climax of 
the encomium is formed by v. 9, which must be the end of the 
scene, as vv, 10-12 cannot belong to it, and vii. r (vi. 13) com- 
mences a new and very different one. Verse 10, 


“ Whois this ( fem.) that is looking out like the dawn, 
fair as the moon, 
pure as the sun,”’ 


might indeed appear to be the words of praise implied in v. 9 
“ Daughters saw her . . . and praised her ’’—in the words ‘“ Who 
is this,” etc. But in this case the words of praise would be quoted 
by the lover from what he had heard these ladies say among them- 
selves—a very strained position, which we are fortunately not 
obliged to adopt, as vi. 10 finds a suitable place before viii. 5, 
where it is parallel to another “ Who is this.” Verse vi. 11 has 
been already placed elsewhere; v. 12 clearly cannot belong to 
this context; and we shall find a very suitable one after vii. 9. 
The eighth scene comprises vii. I-10 [vi. 13-vii. 9] and vi. 12, 
4c, 5ab. The Shulammite enters in dancing costume (shoes and 
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splendid drawers, vii. 2 [1], whereas she ordinarily goes bare-foot, 
v. 3), and dances before the chorus, who call her back, vii. 1 
[vi. 13], and admire her figure and features, vii. 2-6 [1-5];' but 
their speech 1s very prettily interrupted by her lover, who expos- 
tulates with them for treating his lady as if she were a common 
ballet-girl (vii. 1 [vi. 13] cd). As she is dancing, the spectators 
look first at her feet and then survey her from below upwards, 
which is the order observed in the ladies’ description here. The 
reason for this dance by a virtuous girl, who must not be looked 
on as a hired ballet-dancer, is not distinctly given. We must 
assume that it formed part of the ceremonies of the betrothal, 
which had taken place between the third and the fourth scene, as 
is proved by the epithet “bride” first bestowed on her by her 
lover in iv. 8. She and her companions formed a double company 
for the dance, as appears in vil. 1 [vi. 13] cd. The occasion also 
accounts for the splendor of her attire in vii. 2 [1]. Verses 5 
and 6 require a slight transposition. I read: 


vii. § [4] a. Thy neck like an ivory tower ; 


6 [5] a. thy head over it like Carmel ; 
b, and the ringlets of thy head like the purple robe of a king, 
C tied up in folds; 


5 [4] b. thy eyes, pools in Hleshbon, etc. 


We thus obtain two verses of four lines each, instead of one of five 
and one of three; and by correction of one letter get “over it,” 
1, e. over thy neck instead of the senseless ‘‘ over thee,” and have 


1The purity of the Shulammite being attested by all the rest of the poem, 
the license used in these verses is striking and difficult of explanation. If 
Solomon were really one of the persons in this drama, he might utter words 
possible only to a voluptuary; but his presence would spoil all the plot. 
Besides, it is the ladies of the court who have already encored the perform- 
ance of the Shulammite in vii. 1 [vi. 13], and it is clearly their part to 
continue their outburst of admiration for the dancer which we find in 
vii. 2-6 [1-5]. They are themselves voluptuaries at a polygamous court, 
and the language assigned to them here and at the beginning (i. 2-4) is no 
worse than we ought to expect. And the words are not nearly so objec- 
tionable as some critics have made them. In vii. 2 (1) the parallel to shoes 
on the feet is “the encirclements of thy thighs in the dances, the handwork 
of an artist ’’—by which (amdéitus, what goes round) some sort of gorgeous 
drawers must be meant. The navel is compared to “a round cup in which 
mixed wine will not be wanting,” i. e. a cup such as was used for wine and 
water. The word denotes navel alone, as is proved by its use in Ezek. 
Xvi. 4, and not pudendum mulierts. 
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neck and head named first, and followed by the parts of the head 
—hair, eyes and nose. After these verses we come to a very 
different speech, which must be assigned to the lover, as the 
Shulammite is addressed as ‘“‘ beloved one” in v. 7 [6] and the 
speaker speaks of himself in the first person singular; it consists 
of vii. 7-10 [6-9], vi. 12, 4c, 5ab. Verses 7 [6] and 8 [7] which 
describe her stature and breasts, are quite simple. The rest of 
the scene I take thus: 


vii. 9 [8] e. and the scent of thy nose is like apples, 


10 [9] a. and thy mouth like the best wine. 
g [8] a. I thought I would mount up into the palm, 
b. that I might seize upon its branches. 
vi. 12a. But I knew not my own self; 
b. thou didst make me timid, 
c. thou daughter of Amminadab, 
4c. terrible as towers! 
5a. Turn thy eyes away from me, 
b. for it is they that have driven me wild. 


The encomium of the nose and mouth can only accompany that 
of the other parts of the body; hence the last line of v. 9 [8] must 
precede v. 10 [9]. Of the second and third lines of v. 10 [9] no 
sense has been made in accordance with grammar ever since the 
Seventy tried their hands at them ; they must therefore be given 
up as hopelessly corrupt. Next come the first four lines of 
v. 9 [8], which introduce a new subject, quite unexpected and 
somewhat revolting, yet essential and leading to a dénouement of 
the highest beauty and importance. Having compared the Shu- 
lammite’s stature to that of a palm-tree, the lover now resumes the 
figure and confesses that he felt a desire to ‘‘ mount up into the palm 
and seize its branches.” In other words, he contemplated doing 
some violence to her; and how was this averted? She looked at him 
with a reproachful gaze, which proved her purity and her power: 
‘but I knew not what I was doing ; thou didst frighten me off from 
it, daughter of Amminadab.” Here the second half of v. 9 [8] must 
be declared spurious, being a repetition of v. 8 [7] b, introduced 
without sense; and the verse vi. 12, which was thrown out there 
as quite foreign to the context, is here absolutely necessary, and 
with Graetz’s emendation gives the best imaginable sense. Very 
curiously, three other lines which could not be tolerated in a 
description of the Shulammite’s peaceful charms, seem actually 
made for this place, where she appears in a new character, as 
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powerful and terrible to her lover, vi. 4c, 5ab: “Terrible as 
towers,” etc. The transposition restores the two-line rhythm 
which subsists in this scene from vii. 7 [6] onwards: vi. 12ab; 
12c and 4c; sab. In all this we recognize the crisis of the 
drama, and its justification as a picture not of trifling love-making, 
but of strong female virtue. Nothing can immediately follow this. 
A pause must be allowed before we can go on to the following 
verses. 

The ninth scene, vii. 11-14 [10-13], Vili. 4, is spoken entirely 
by the Shulammite. The first verse, vii. 11 [10], is out of place, 
being spoken by her of (not fo) her lover. It seems to be 
suggested by ii. 16, which was spuriously repeated in vi. 3, and 
to be inserted here by some one who wished to show that the 
lover's conduct in vii. 9 [8] did not produce any estrangement. 
Moreover, it is too short to form a verse by itself. It may therefore 
safely be condemned as spurious. In the verses vii. 12-14 [11-13], 
villi, I-2 the Shulammite’s words show that she forgives her lover’s 
dastardly conduct, of which he has expressed himself ashamed, 
and she cannot show this more sweetly than by remembering his 
request in li. 10-13, that she would go out into the country with him 
and enjoy its delights of flowers and fruit, which she then declined 
but now accepts. This speech is peculiarly grateful after the 
portraiture of her austere virtue. Here we see how warmly she 
can love: 


vii. 13 [12] e. There will I give thee my caresses— 
14 [13] d. my caresses which I have preserved for thee, 


and at the same time how dignified her behavior is; she wishes 
he were her brother, so that she could kiss him freely without 
scandal, viii. 1, 2. It will be observed from the above quotation 
that the single line vii. 13 [12] e must be removed from the end 
of v. 13 [12] and placed before the last of z. 14 [13], to which it 
clearly belongs; which has the advantage of bringing together two 
other lines that should not be separated— 


13 [12] d. the pomegranates are flowering, 
14 [13] a. the mandrakes have given forth fragrance. 


Verse viii. 3 is a repetition of ii. 6, and appears to be inserted 
because it was believed proper to introduce the words of viii. 4, 
as it stood before the closely similar words of 11.7. Here it is 
unquestionably spurious. There seems, however, to be no reason 
for condemning v. 4 addressed to the ladies, on account of its 
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close similarity with ii. 7; it may be used to close both scenes. 
At the same time the words have no obvious appropriateness here, 
where no weariness is mentioned, and I should prefer to see them 
expunged. 

Now we come to the tenth and last scene, comprising vi. 10, 
vill. 5-14. Here the action seems to be removed, as was indicated 
in the previous one, from Jerusalem to the country-place where 
the Shulammite’s mother lives. Some onlookers notice the Shu- 
lammite and her lover coming up from the desert (vill. 5). Ifthe 
scene be at Jerusalem, this must doubtless be the desert of Judea; 
if far away in the north, probably the plain of Esdraelon, unless 
the reading is wrong; which is very possible, especially as the 
Septuagint has something different. This verse, announcing the 
approach of persons interrogatively by the words “ Who is this?” 
(as also in iil. 6), enables us to insert the only verse of vi. 10-12 
that has not yet been placed. The verse vi. 10 begins with 
“*Who is this?” and clearly refers to the Shulammite, so that 
different onlookers may quite naturally utter vi. 10 and viii. 5ab, 
the latter coming second because it mentions the lover and thus 
leads on to villi. 5cde. But the description in vi. 10 of a person 
beaming with brightness and beauty like the sun or moon, is 
‘spoiled by the line, “‘ terrible as towers”; which may be cancelled 
as an unintelligent repetition of vi. 4c (which with vi. 12 I inserted 
after vii. 10 [9]). As they enter, the lover says, ‘‘ Beneath this 
apple-tree I waked thee up” to the power of love; “there thy 
mother travailed with thee, there she travailed and brought thee 
forth’’—a poetical conception; here thou wast born, and here 
thou wast born again to the new life of love. The punctuation of 
vill. 5cde must be emended so as to make the pronouns feminine, 
and put the speech into the lover’s mouth. This does not affect 
the text. Otherwise the mother would be the lover’s mother, who 
is never mentioned, and the Shulammite, having witnessed the 
birth of her lover, would be considerably older than he. Then 
the Shulammite winds up the whole, as 1s fitting, by an eloquent 
declaration of the power of love, for which she has suffered much. 
She asks her lover now to take her to his heart and seal her to 
him, for love is stronger than death, or outlives life itself; it dashes 
into the heart like a missile, and burns, itself unquenchable; and 
true love is not to be had for money ; those whotry to gain it in this 
way are only laughed at for their pains. Next come thetwo verses 
viii. 8, 9, obviously spoken of the Shulammite and therefore by 
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her brothers (who were mentioned in i. 6), but spoken many years 
before, since she is treated as a child. Hence the brothers are 
not actors in the drama, speaking these words where they stand. 
The words must have been overheard by the Shulammite, and be 
now quoted by her from memory, for the purpose of giving a 
suitable answer to them in v. 10. This would be clear if the writer 
had prefixed to them some such words as “I heard my brothers 
saying.” She then contrasts the helplessness of Solomon with 
his immense vineyard, which he could secure from plundering 
only by paying enormous sums, with her own modest possession, 
which was within her grasp and did not depend on mercenary 
servants. This is the moral lesson of the piece—the worth of 
strong and virtuous character, that relies on itself alone and is not 
dependant on others who may be capricious or faithless. This 
would be a noble conclusion; and I believe it is the end: for 
verses 13 and 14 represent the lover as suddenly asking her (in 
the name of himself and his friends) for a song, which merely 
repeats a similar request in 11. 14. There, ii. 15, she accedes to the 
request for a song, but sends him away; here she refuses, and 
sends him away, with essentially the same words. Thus it is 
mainly a repetition of what had some sense and beauty in the 
former place, but here has none; for if she is to be always sending 
him away, when can the end come? and how can he appear to 
care much for her when he makes himself the mouthpiece of his 
companions? 

The above exposition has given reasons for the chief emenda- 
tions and new interpretations of the text which appear to be 
imperatively required. On one point, however, it is necessary to 
add something. The title ‘‘Solomon’s Song” suggests a con- 
nexion with that king. The words “which is by Solomon,” 
appended to the real title ‘“‘ The Song of Songs,” no more belong 
to the original text than similar formulas in the titles of the Psalms, 
and are therefore absolutely without authority. The obvious 
contempt with which Solomon Is treated in the Song must effectu- 
ally debar us from supposing that he could be the writer, or even 
that it was written in his lifetime. But while giving up the 
authorship by Solomon, most commentators have nevertheless 
admitted Solomon as a person in the drama. His function there 
could only be as lover (either in the character of a king, or in 
disguise) of the Shulammite. Ifshe has also the shepherd-lover 
whom we have assumed, there seems to be no room for another; 

for how are the two to be distinguished? If the king is the only 
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lover, and wooes her in the disguise of a shepherd, what are we to 
make of the bitter satire expressed in the end (vili. 11, 12) by the 
Shulammite against her accepted lover? The idea that the king is 
required as an actor rests on misapprehensions. First, it is said 
that the words in i.9 A. V., I have compared thee, O my love, 
to a company of horses in Pharaoh’s chariots, R. V. to a steed in 
Pharaoh’s chariots—Or, to my steed, must be spoken by the king, 
because no one else would be likely to have horses and chariots 
given him by the king of Egypt. But this conclusion depends 
entirely on the alternative reading ‘‘ my steed,” which is probably 
incorrect (Ew. Gram. p. 532); without the pronoun the words 
may be spoken by any one. If Solomon held this dialogue with 
the Shulammite, we should have with Ewald to suppose that he 
addresses to her i. 9, 10, 15, 11. 2, and that she says not a word to 
him, but turns aside and says to herself or to her absent lover 
i. 12-14, 16, 17, 11. 1, 3, which 1s really tantamount to an avowal that 
the /over is the person present with her; the so-called Solomon's 
words suit the shepherd equally well. Then again we are told by 
several commentators (Ewald, Ginsburg, Stickel) to assign vi. 4-9 
to Solomon, and by Renan to give vi. 4-7 to him, and vi. 8, 9 to 
the lover; the latter avoiding the most obvious absurdity, by giving 
to the lover the sentence contrasting the countless women belonging 
to the king with the one whom the speaker loves, while the others 
pronounce their own condemnation by giving it to the king, the 
only person who could not utter it except asa lie. Here again I 
ask, if Renan is right in breaking off from his leaders and assigning 
vi. 8, 9 to the lover, is there any reason to give vi. 4-7 (the 
expression of a lover’s admiration) to any one else? There is 
none, and the king disappears here also. Again, the king is 
supposed to be implicated (though not as speaker) in the verse 
vi. 12: A. V. “Or ever I was aware, my soul made me [like] the 
chariots of Amminadib”’; R. V. ‘‘— set me [among] the chariots 
of my princely people’; Ginsburg, “ Unwittingly had my longing 
soul brought me to the chariots of the companions of the prince”; 
Ewald, ‘‘ Ich weiss nicht meine lust hat mich gebracht—zu den 
wagen meines Edelvolkes”; Renan, “ Imprudente!. voila que mon 
Caprice m’a jetée parmi les chars d’une suite de prince.” How 
can they persist in repeating this nonsense? The text is clearly 
corrupt, and there is really neither prince nor chariots, but only 
the verse ‘I knew not my own self: thou didst make me timid, 
daughter of Amminadab,” for which we have found a suitable 
place after vii. 10, 9 [9, 8]. Thus the king disappears here again. 
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He comes up again, however, in vii. 6 [5]: A. V. “the hair of 
thine head [is] like purple: the king [1s] held in the galleries’’; 
R. V. ‘“‘—the king is held captive in the tresses thereof”; Gins- 
burg, ‘“‘— the king is captivated by the ringlets’; Ewald, ‘‘— ein 
kGnig gefesselt in flechten”; Renan, ‘‘— un roi est enchainé a 
leurs boucles.”” Here Ewald and Renan alone recognize the elemen- 
tary truth that not one definite king but only @ king is mentioned ; 
but all agree in putting this clause out of all grammatical con- 
nexion, although the Vulgate showed the obvious syntax, “sicut 
purpura regis vincta canalibus,” which demands a disjunctive accent 
after, not before, king. Here again the king disappears from the 
stage. 

Weare now in a position to consider the age of the Song. Our 
predecessors, who have generally had Solomon before their eyes, 

have commonly assigned it to a very early period, which it is 
difficult to justify by the evidence of the language. The mention 
of Tirzah and Jerusalem, the capitals of the two kingdoms (the 
former only from B. C. 952-923 till Samaria was built) in vi. 4 is 
plausibly enough held by some to prove that the Song was written 
when Tirzah was capital of Israel; though any probability which 
such a statement seems to have loses all its weight if any facts of 
language, customs, etc., are incompatible with that age; more- 
over, Tirzah is not here stated to be a capital at all, but only a 
beautiful place. 

We must, then, look for internal evidence of the age and condi- 
tions of the origin of the Song ; and first consider the peculiarities of 
its language. Its vocabulary contains a remarkable number of 
curious words. Of course many are legitimate forms from known or 
probable Hebrew roots, and only remarkable because they happen 
not to occur elsewhere. But there are some which tell a very 
different tale. The relative # for 1Y8 is generally a clear mark of 
the post-Exilic language, and occurs mainly in some late Psalms, 
Lamentations, Jonah, Chronicles, and especially Ecclesiastes. The 
theory that it specially characterizes the dialect of Northern 
Palestine rests chiefly on the belief that it is a Phenician form 
(but the Phenician inscriptions have #&), which is not tenable for 
an ancient time, as we have no specimens of Phenician till after 
the Exile. We only know that it supersedes the older relative 
and ‘3 (because) in the latest Biblical books, the Mishnah, and 
in Syriac. Inthe Song it is used to the exclusion of %’S, and 
in New Hebrew forms like by meus, NO? ne, YW antequam., 
In it. 9 the lover is 7"38 looking in (at the window), a New Hebrew 
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word used in the Talmud in this sense, but not in Hebrew, Syriac 
or Arabic. There are several truly Aramaic forms which cannot 
possibly be Hebrew; so especially nina for wma cypress, with the 
Syriac change of ¥ intoN; see others in Graetz, p.45. So nevan 
crocus (il. 1) cannot be Hebrew, and Graetz must be right in 
identifying it with the Syriac xmdynn, with an interchange of the 
labials 3 and », But there are also words which overstep the 
Semitic area, and are clearly of Greek origin. The word p25 
park or orchard (iv. 13) is found also in Neh. and Eccl., and there- 
fore almost certainly belongs to the time after the Captivity ; it is 
the mapddecos which Xenophon uses of the parks or preserves of 
the kings of Persia (B. C. 401). The word is of course not Greek 
but Persian; but I am not aware that the Persian original has 
been found, and the attempts made by orientalists to discover an 
Indian (Sanskrit) original must be pronounced absurd. It is much 
more likely that the Hebrews obtained the word from the Greek 
form, which it accurately transcribes. More unquestionably Greek 
is ee letler or Palanquin (ill. 9) = dopeiov, apparently used first 
by the orator Dinarchus about B.C. 312. Again, 319 vii. 3 [2], 
LXX xpapa must be mixed wine, but it is a dx. dey. and has no 
Hebrew root; we are, I think, safe in deriving it from Gr. pioyen, 
even in the absence of an identical Greek substantive. Again, 155 
i. 14, iv. 13, LX X xémpos, is the shrub with sweet-smelling flowers, 
the Arabic henna, used to paint the nails; it has no satisfactory 
etymology in Hebrew, and is probably Greek, called from Cyprus 
where it grows. A puzzling word is contained in the sentence 
“ Thy neck is like David's tower, built for npsbn” iv. 4. Graetz 
explains it from rp\ords seeing (or seen) to a distance. It is an 
epithet of the tower (not of the neck), according to the prevailing 
style of this book. This seems more suitable in sense than any- 
thing else we mightinvent. And the form Is correct: rnAwmés would 
produce a subst. ry\wmia, Heb. in M-, pl. NY: “a tower built for 
lookings-out.”’ If the Greek word is at all correctly retained, the 
correct punctuation would be nebon, but if either » or wo were 
treated as movable vowels, might be nvaon or NPA, Graetz 
notices that DY is used in a very un-Hebrew manner, like Gr. dya, 
for together with, where we should expect and; see iv. 13, 14, V. I. 
But if Greek words could be so freely used, we must expect to 
find also Greek habits of life, arts and customs. And there are 
several very remarkable things described in the Song which can 
scarcely be referred to any other than a Greek source. Marble 
(v. 15, where the lover's legs are compated to pillats of marie) 
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occurs nowhere else in the Old Testament except in 1 Chr. xxix. 2 
and Esther i. 6, two of the latest books. The city police strike 
an intelligent reader as singularly modern, and certainly quite 
un-biblical. This impression is confirmed and corroborated by 
further investigation. Such patrols were unknown not only in 
Hebrew history to a late date, but even in the Greek history, with 
slight exceptions. The watchmen “ who make their rounds in 
the city” are clearly the wepiroAan, who in fortified places with 
sentinels (@iAaxes) went round with a bell to see that the sentinels 
were at their places and not asleep. But this evidence is no 
earlier than a scholiast on the Birds of Aristophanes; and a passage 
is quoted by Athenaeus from the comic poet Epicharmus of 
Syracuse, about 8. C. 500, which shows the mepirotn arresting 
and beating persons whom they suspected (Becker, Charicles, 
scene 9, note 2). Still, this seems to have occurred in the Greek 
world only in time of war or undera tyranny, like that of Syracuse 
when Epicharmus wrote. But during the Macedonian period 
there was constant use of force, with garrisons in all the towns; so 
that the wepirodkoe became a regular institution, as they are in the 
Song. Even the slight mention of the king at his dinner (i. 12) 
yields some important evidence. The old Hebrew custom was to 
sit at table (1 Sam. xx. 24,25; 1 Kings xiii. 20; in 1 Sam. xvi. 11 
the meaning is “ we will not furz fo go away till—”). But here 
(i. 12) we have 20% (from the verb 23D fo de or fo go round), the 
technical term for lying on sofas round the dining-table, three to 
each table, rpixAwos = triclinium, which is distinctly a Greek custom, 
adopted from the Greeks by the Hebrews in the Macedonian 
period. Solomon’s gorgeous palanquin (ili. 6-10), made or 
decorated with cedar, gold, silver, purple and ebony, is unique in 
the Old Testament.’ But such luxurious chairs were common 
among both Greeks and Romans. Graetz quotes from Athenaeus 
a description of one with silver feet like this in the time of Mith- 
ridates (about B. C. 250), and from Polybius an account of some 
with feet of gold or silver under Antiochus Epiphanes (about 
B. C. 170). It is probable that some such sight, seen in Antioch 
or Alexandria during the Macedonian age, suggested the picture 
in the Song. 


1Or is only equalled by the priestly writer on the Temple in Ex. xxv.- 
xxvii., and the historian who describes the same in 1 Kings; with which 
may be classed Ps. xlv., which is in many points very similar to this Song. 
Ezekiel xxvii. is very instructive on the merchandise with which various 
nations traded with Tyre. Purple was the produce of Syria. 
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The nature of the poetry itself yields a stronger argumentagainst 
its native Hebrew origin. No other book or poem can be called 
purely bucolic. Bucolic poetry appears first in the writings of 
Theocritus. He was a Greek of Sicily, where there was much 
sheep-farming; and he naturally preserved the local coloring of his 
native country by adopting its Sicilian Doric dialect, making his 
lovers discourse on their rustic life as shepherds and shepherdesses, 
and sing to the shepherd’s pipe. In his age (about B. C. 270) and 
country all this had the charm of recurrence to nature, and yet of 
the foundation of a new style of literature. He soon found imitators, 
both in Greece and Rome; from Vergil, the noblest of his Latin 
followers, springs the whole school of French bucolic poets. What 
wonder that Theocritus, the most recent Greek poet since the 
commencenient of the literary eminence of Alexandria, should be 
studied and imitated by an Alexandrian Hebrew? It is difficult 
to see whence the bucolic character of the Song could be borrowed, 
if not from Theocritus. The similitude in words and phrases is 
sometimes so close that it is difficult to believe in accidental coin- 
cidence. Some instances must be given; the original being in 
unfamiliar Doric Greek, I give it in Andrew Lang’s version: 
i. 5 (Black am I. . . because the sun hath drowned me). Theoc. 
x. 27, They all call thee a gipsy, and lean, and sundurnt. 11. 14 
(Thy voice is sweet). Theo. x. 37, Thy voice is drowsy sweet. 
iN. 5 (Foxes... that ruin vineyards, while our vineyards are in 
bloom). Theoc. v. 112, I hate the foxes with their bushy brushes, 
that ever come at evening, and eat the grapes of Micon. 11. 16 
(who pastureth in the lilies). Theoc. v. 128, 9, My goats eat 
cvtisus, and goats-wort, and tread the lentisk-shoots, and lie at 
ease among the arbutus. 111.9 (King Solomon made himself a 
palanguin from the trees of Lebanon). Theoc. xxvi. 43, his 
sword that he kept always hanging on its pin above his ded of 
cedar. vii. 2 [1] (How beautiful are thy feet in shoes). And I in 
fair attire, and new shoon on both my feet. Theoc. x. 35 (But one 
meaning of cyjpa is the figure of a dance, or a dance. Perhaps he 
(like the Shulammite), is going to dance, and therefore has shoes 
on? Wordsworth very unreasonably scouts this as unpoetical, but 
the coincidence is striking). viii. 6 (Its [love’s] darts are darts of 
fire). Theoc. xi. 16, With the direst hurt beneath his breast of 
mighty Cypris’ sending—the wound of her arrow in his heart! 
and Theoc. xxiii. 4, 5, She knows not Love, how mighty a god is 
he, and what a bow his hands do wield, and what di¢/er arrows he 
dealeth at the young. viii, 7 (Its (love’s\ flames great waters 
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cannot quench). Theoc. xxiii. 16-26, He could no more endure 
so fierce a flame of the Cytherean ... I am going ... where 
... is... the common remedy of lovers, the River of Forget- 
fulness. Nay, but were ] to take and drain with my lips all the 
waters thereof, not even so shall I quench my yearning destre. 
And with viii. 6 (Aarsh as the grave is jealousy [or love]) may be 
compared Bion, Frag. 12, Mild goddess, in Cyprus born, .. . 
why wert thou thus bitterly wroth . . . as to bring forth Love, so 
mighty a bane to all, cruel and heartless Love. The more these 
passages are studied, the closer will appear the similarity. Especi- 
ally is the personification of Love, and the comparison of its 
vehemence with the power of fire and of arrows inconceivable 
except as a loan from the Greek lyrics. 

If these be so, we have little doubt about the place and age of 
the Song of Songs. It must havé been written at Alexandria; for 
where else was there a literary capital with a Greek school of its 
own in arts and letters, and also a resident Jewish colony formed 
of the wealthiest and most enlightened Jews of the age, ready to 
receive this new Song into their literature; which they had only 
shortly before made known to the whole world by the translation 
of their scriptures into Greek ? 

And the joyous tone of the Song makes it impossible to con- 
ceive it to have been produced in an age of tyranny, oppression and 
despair. Hence the time before B. C. 247 and that after B.C. 
220 are equally out of the question, leaving the peaceful and 
prosperous reign of Ptolemy Euergetes (B. C. 247-221) as a 
probable one. It may be added that during this period Joseph, a 
Jew, was the farmer of the taxes of Judea, Samaria, Phenicia and 
part of Syria, and managed the finances so skilfully as to restore 
prosperity and wealth to these previously oppressed countries, 
while he gained and maintained great influence with Ptolemy (see 
Josephus, Ant. xii. 4, 10,and Graetz, pp. 78-83). This age of opu- 
lence was one of notorious and wide-spreading immorality, which 
from the example of Joseph himself invaded the Jewish community 
at Alexandria. This period (say from 230 to 218) thus seems to 
give, as no other does, the conditions requisite for the composition 
of the Song of Songs. As Graetz says, “the writer knew the 
Greek language, the Greek literature and art, the Greek’s manners 
and vices, and desired to neutralize at its source the poison of the 
corruption of morals in Judea by the antidote of a seemingly 


erotic poem.” 
RUSSELL MARTINEAU. 


It].—VERBALS IN -toz IN SOPHOCLES. 
II. 


ON THE NEUTER FORCE OF THE VERBAL. 


That the neuter force of the verb very often lies close to the 
passive is an established fact (cf. e. g. Delbriick, Syntaktische 
Forschungen, IV, p. 79). This is most clearly seen in cases in 
which the two forces of the verb exchange constructions; e. g. 
naoxew tt ie twos, vapulare ab aliquo. But it is especially in the 
participles of the Indo-European languages that these two forces 
approach one another. It is well known that the Sanskrit ‘perfect 
passive participles’ in -/a and -za are very frequently not passive 
at all, but neuter (cf. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, §952 2). So 
in Latin: the participles in -¢zs are regularly neuter, when derived 
from deponent verbs, and not infrequently so when derived from 
other verbs; e. g. concretus, cenatus. In Greek this neuter force 
is seen, not alone in verbals derived from deponent verbs, but also 
in those derived from middle (or passive-middle) verbs: thus it 
comes that certain verbals in -ros correspond to the present middle 
participle of their verb. The neuter verbals in Greek have been 
. very much negiected by philologians: our chief authority on 
them is Frederick Mehlhorn, in an excursus on pp. 239-43 of his 
edition of the ‘Anacreontea’ (Glogaviae, 1825). One chief cause 
of the ignorance and confusion which have prevailed concerning 
these verbals lies in the fact that—apart from the prejudice against 
adjectives in -ros being considered as being anything other than 
passive—the acfive, neuter and passive forces of the adjectives 
have not been accurately distinguished. On the other extreme 
we must avoid considering an adjective like dvuvardés passive in e. g. 
the sentence duvards dort mugyew rt, but active in dvuvarcs éore mocety Tt. 
Surely the neuleyness of the verbal is not made passive by the 
passiveness of the dependent infinitive (cf. Schmidt, Synonymik 
der griechischen Sprache, III, p. 694). 

After discussing the simplicia, in which discussion Mehlhorn 
brings us nothing of material value, the composita are taken up 
(pp. 241-42) and discussed according as they are comygounded. 
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“cum zomine, aut cum adverbto, aut cum pracpositione.” ‘Cum 
nominibus denique,” he observes, ‘“‘haec adiectiva ita componun- 
tur, ut nomen praepositum aut subiectum, aut obiectum sit. Prius 
si est, significatio fit passiva, posterius activa.” In both of Soph- 
ocles’ compounds with nouns, ypvadppuros and dAtr\ayxros, the noun 
stands in the relation of a casus obliquus to the rest of the 
adjective. Of the compounds with adverbs by far the majority— 
some 20 out of 30—are compounds witha priv. “Longe plurima 
autein,” he observes, ‘‘praebent cum adverbio aut cum nomine 
composita. Quid autem valeat compositio ad activam vim effici- 
endam, apparet maxime si adiect. verbb. cum a priv. composita 
percenseas, quorum simplicia zu2zqguam active usurpantur. Sic 
nusquam Bperds et yevords eum denotat qui gustavit, sed dyevoror 
et d8pwrov, ita ut draoroy uSUrpari notissimum est,” etc. The 
composita with prepositions show much less frequently the neuter 
force; in fact Mehlhorn cites only four cases: we have thus 
explained repighavros, amaporos, éraporos, mepiBonros, avapmAdknros, dio- 
poros, eridavros, and probably éuveroi. Mehlhorn’s summa summa- 
rum is expressed thus: ‘His igitur demonstratum esse arbitror 
primo hoc: verbalia in ros exeuntia quae a deponentibus deri- 
ventur, posse activam vim accipere, quae a mediis mediam, quae 
a neutralibus neutralem, sive composita sive simplicia illa: deinde 
vero quaecunque verbalia a meris activis deriventur, nonnisi 
composita active usurpari.”’ Cf. Kviéala, Beitrage. I, p. 32: 
‘Kein einziges Verbaladjektiv auf ros hat active Bedeutung, 
wenn das demselben zu Grunde liegende Verbum entschieden 
transitive Geltung und nur diese hat: Verbaladjektiva auf rés 
(sic) ohne passive Geltung sind nur bei solchen Verben moglich, 
die intransitive Geltung haben oder die, wenn sie auch hiaufig 
bereits als echte Transitiva behandelt werden, doch auch daneben 
einen an und fiir sich abgeschlossenen Sinn haben konnen, so 
dass sie der Hinzufiigung eines Objects nicht bedirfen.” Of 
Sophocles’ simplicia all are derived from deponent verhs, except 
the doubtful oranords. Moiszisstzig thus introduces a chapter on 
this subject (I, p. 68): “Significatio participii praesentis activi, 
quae non solum in simplicibus et parasynthetis, sed etiam in 
synthetis inest, nisi tam saepe legeretur, formis latinis Participi 
Perf. Pass. speciem exhibentibus, vim autem eiusdem modi activi 
sortientibus, sicuti: pransus, osus, pertaesus et similibus, quae 
Zumpt §663 [should this not be §633, of the 8th edition ?] affert. 
comparari posset. Horum similia autem pauca modo inveniuntur 
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exempla... Utrum numerus adiectivorum in ros terminatorum, 
quibus Part. Praes. Act. subiectus est intellectus, intra firmos ac 
stabiles coercitus sit terminos, sicuti formarum latinarum, quas 
modo commemoravimus, an certis potestas adnexa sit verborum 
generibus, an denique ea uti ex lubidine pependerit hodie non 
iam constitul posse videtur. Discrimina enim in exemplis, quae 
sunt in promptu, inveniri nequeunt quare, si iudicium ferendum 
est, In sententiam ultimo loco positam pedibus est eundum. 
Magnopere quidem rationibus quibusdam investigandis sum 
discruciatus, sed frustra, nam omnes, quae animum subibant, 
opiniones, usus pertinacia infringebantur.” We think the distinc- 
tion of ¢éme in these neuter verbals should be insisted on more 
rigidly than has generally been done. So far has the tense-force 
of the participle as such been weakened in the adjective as such 
that it has quite escaped the notice of not a few writers. Mehl- 
horn makes no mention of the time-force at all. With the excep- 
tion of some eight verbals, to which he ascribes the signification 
of the pf. act. part., Moiszisstzig (1, p. 73) ascribes timelessness to 
nearly all neuter verbals. So far is this from being correct that 
these verbalia can refer to past time (cf. Kopetsch, p. 27; ‘Iam 
eo deductus est sermo, ut etiam participi? perfecti activi significa- 
tionem nomina in ros formata nonnunquam sibi vindicasse dicamus. 
Verum hic usus apud Platonem paucitate exemplorum continetur 

Neque ab Homero hunc usum seiunctum fuisse, his exemplis 
comprobatur ...’’), as well as to present (cf. Kopetsch, pp. 24-26) 
and future act, just as the passive adjectives do. 

The great majority of such adjectives refers to an act contem- 
poraneous with that of the verb of the context on which they 
depend. The futures are, as usual, to be explained either modally 
(e. g. Bpords, dBaros, etc.) or by prolepsis. Sophocles seems to 
have used these neuter verbals, referring to contemporaneous act, 
some forty-odd times, as against nineteen other cases. Distin- 
guishing between sfecific and general contemporaneousness, we 
see that in about half of the cases in Sophocles this contempora- 
neousness has grown to be general, indefinite, timeless; here the 
participial nature has quite died out, and the action or condition 
expressed by the verbal is considered a characteristic of the 
subject. Nota few of these verbs express a condztion rather than 
an act. Now, where there is action there is motion, and hence 
limits are generally involved, hence time also. Where, however, 
there is no action, but a mere condition or state, the limits ace 
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indefinitely extended, and hence there is, in effect, no time in 
the verbal. This timelessness is most clearly seen in those 
cases in which the verbal has been crystallized to a noun, as 
€. g. IN dvdnros. 

We find it generally stated that neuter verbals are ‘often’ or 
‘generally’ associated with a negative, and Mehlhorn says (p. 239) 
that Ruhnken hesitated to explain iSpiords as a neuter in Xen. 
Mem. II 6, 21, ‘‘quia grammaticorum in compositis cum a priv. 
tantum id feri docentium auctoritatem verebatur’”! Of Sopho- 
cles’ sixty-odd neuter verbals, not quite the half are compounds 
of a priv.; nor do the others show that tendency—which was 
observed in the modal passives—to associate themselves with 
negatives. Schambach’s statement (I, p. 26) that the number of 
adjectives ‘‘praeter vulgarem usum active a Sophocle usurpatorum 
permagnus sit” is certainly not to be emphasized too strongly for 
the forms in ros; Sophocles shows fewer examples of this use 
than e. g. Aischylos does. 

The examples now to be cited have been divided into two 
general classes—I, those in which the adjective is joined to the 
name of a ¢hing; II, those with persons. Each class is further 
subdivided according as the verbal is derived from a A) neuter or 
B) middle-passive verb. The last subdivision is that of fzme, 
according as the act of the verbal 1s a) Arior, B) contemporaneous 
{1. special, 2. general), or y) sudseguent (by 1. modality or 2. 
prolepsis). 


I. Associated with ¢hings. A. Derived from neuter verbs. 

a) Prior act.—Trach. 743 adyévnrov moew (ro havOév). Schol. ro 
Graf mpayOev ... mas av tis pn yeverOa Tmoinceer , 

B) Contemporaneous act. 1. Real, definite act.—Trach. 985 
GAAneroes dduvas. We derive the adjective (which stands for 
*daXdneros) from the more common neuter force of the verb. Aj. 
197 arapBnros (oBps). V. LL. drapBynra, drapByra, drapByra, ardp- 
Bnros. Whether the verbal be specific or general in time depends 
on the time of éppyara, which may be a universal present. Al. 
1006 8uvaréy (pore). El. 894 veoppvrovs myas. Suidas’ vewori 
peovor fits nicely here, as the milk was still freshly dripping. Ant. 
1006 mapgddA€xrototy (Bwopoioe). We hesitatingly derive the verbal 
from the neuter sense of g¢déyo (= fulgere), which Sophocles not 
infrequently uses, thus preferring Stephanus’ onini ex parte ardens 
to his omni ex parte incensus. 
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2. Timeless, good for all time. 1) ‘Geographically’ present, 
_ and the like.—O. C. 469 detpurov...xpnyns. Ai. 884 puray... 
mworapov. O.C. 1598 pura tddrov. 

2) Other examples.—O. C. 1662 dAdpmsroyv Bddpov. With the 
Scholiast (yp. dAdumerov) and many recent editors (e. g. Reisig, 
Musgrave, Brunck, Wunder), we depart from the tradition of the 
JLaurentianus, advmnrov. ’Addpmeros occurs in Hymn. Hom. XXXII 
5. Fg. 856 dp@tros Bios. Al. 162 Suvardy... mpodiddoxev. El. 
1139 mapgdAc€xrov mupos. Again it is difficult to decide if the 
verbal refer to definite or indefinite act. Fg. 856 rvAmr@ yéver 
O. C. 4 sravicrois... 8epnpacw. We derive the adjective from 
the middle, cmavigoua. Or is it merely a -ros formation frorh the 
noun ondus? O.C. 1081 rayvppworos meres. 

3. Subsequent act; these adjectives exhibit either prolepsis or 
modality.—O. R. 157 duBpore dapa. O. R. 159 duBpor’ ’Addva. 
Ant. 1134 dpBpéroy énéwov. Ant. 338 dpOcroy (Tay). Fg. 258 
apOirov (yéwas). Reading uncertain. El. 1420 madippurov... 
ain’. adippuvrov, Bothe; moAdvpurov, L ; roduppuroy, Fr. 

B. Derived from middle and neuter-passive verbs. a) Prior act. 
—Phil. 297 dgavrov das. Schol. drpoa8dxnrov, Dros: Kxaros etrrev 
diavrov’® ob gatverat yap adda Suvdpe aito éyet. The verbal means 
‘which as yet had not appeared,’ ‘Versteckte Funken’ (Hartung). 
Campbell’s explanations are humorous. O. C. 1507 véoproy (ri). 

B) Contemporaneous act.i—A\. 758 xdvévnra oopara.  xavénra, 
Suidas. The verbal is here a general present. Ai. 1186 dravoroy 

. drav. The verbal seems to refer to those very evils which they 
were just then suffering. Ai. 599 wepipavros (Sadapis). Phil. 
716 craroy eis tdwp. Certainly the passage is not to be rejected 
as spurious, because elsewhere in the play there is mention of 
running water on the isle! 

y) Subseguent act (modal).—O. C. 495 éd3ard (pot per ody 68.). 
Schol. ov« év 686, ov8€ dyvota olov ob Bakoréa por ovd€ mpaxréoy ruuta. 
Some critics take it to mean ‘I cannot do these things,’ referring 
to the preceding context, others ‘I cannot go.’ This latter expla- 
nation we adopt; cf. Hesychius’ statement that 68m in the middle 


= mopevopat. 


II. Associated with persons. A. Derived from neuler verbs. 

a) Prior act.—Ant. 394 droporos (ay). Schol. rairep cpaponds 
py edOew. Phil. 593 8caporoe mrcovory. Trach. 427 érwporos... 
épackes. Ant. 950 ypucopurous (yovas). 
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B) Contemporaneous act. 1. Specific present.—El. 912 dxr\aire 
(7). Trach. 968 dvavdaros (d3e) épera. avavdaros, Erfurdt ; 
dyavdoc, L. El. 1065 dadvnrow Trach. 1074 dorévaxros... 
einépnv. Trach. 1200 dorévaxros eaddxpuros...éptov. Ai. 321 
aWédnros...tmecrevate. O. R. 12 8ucddAynros... env. Trach. 
652 mayxAavros...dAvtro. O. C. 1663 crevaxrés (dyyp). With 
M. (I, p. 67), Hartung, Wecklein, Wolf-Bellermann and others, 
we oppose those who explain the verbal as a passive. 

2. Timeless; general present.—A\. 946 dvadynrav dood». Thus 
the perplexed Schol. dovprabap ef rovto mpdgeuy’ i rdv pndddws ddyovr- 
Toy emi Tas cupgopais Trav EAAnvwv ij wrodvadyjtwy, tov eis TOAAG Gyn Hpas 
épBeBAnxédrov. The alpha is privative. O. R. 472 dvamrddxnros 
(xfjpes). dvamddxnrot, L.; dvapmddenrot, codices recentiores; but cf. 
Gustav Meyer, Griech. Gram.’, §295. Scholl. ai eis undév duaprdvovau 
GAAG Tavt@y KpaTovcat... i ovTws, apuKrot, dmAdynrot, ampooréAagror, 
apaveis, ds ovx éorw amopuyev. O. R. 336 xdreAXedrnros have ; 
Ritter, Ribbeck, Nauck and others resort to conjecturés to get 
sense out of a passage rendered almost senseless by the verbal 
dreAetrnros, Which they consider passive; cf. Kvicala, Beitrage, III, 
p. 85. We retain the verbal, rendering it as a neuter—‘who 
accomplishes nothing’; cf. Eustathius, p. 441, 28: atré 8 (= are- 
Aeurnrov) mapa TopoxNei xai roy py reAeuTHY enayovra Trois Cnroupevats Snot 
éy TQ, dreyxtus xatedeutnros gave. Al. 365 drpecroy (rov), O.R. 
586 drpecroy evdovr x. r.d. O. C. 1283 dgavnroes (ros). Cf. 
Schmidt, Synonymik der griechischen Sprache, I, p. 106. El. 219 
8uvarots (sc. ros). Fg. 867 8vadAynros gdpévas. O. R. 498 
€Evveroit (of Jupiter and Apollo). El. 1077 mwdv8vupros andy. 
mavoupros, Erfurdt and Porson; sravéduproc, L. O. R. 191 weptBo- 
nros (of Ares). Punctuation and reading disputed; zep:Sdaroy, 
Dindorf. Many commentators accept the first explanation of the 
Scholiast—=zepi 8v éxaoros Boa. We have hesitatingly followed the 
other— <> pera Bois nat oipwyiys ema; cf. Tessing, de compositis 
nominibus Aeschyleis et Pindaricis, p. 47. Jebb (ad loc.), in 
excluding from prose the neuter sense of the verbal, has over- 
looked Plato, Philebus, p. 45 E. Or is the adjective intentionally 
ambiguous ? 

y) Subsequent act.—Trach. 120 dvapmddxnrov “Aida oe. dvap- 
mdaxnrov, SChol. r.; dymAdxnrov, L. The verbal is used proleptically. 

B. Derived from mzddle verbs. a) Prior act.-—El. 165 dvuip- 
ghevros aicy oiyyva. Trach. 894 véopros ade viuga. The Scholiast's 
first explanation is wrong, because based on a false reading. Fg. 

787 véoprov (rav). veoprov, Valck, veopyov, MSS. 
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B) Contemporaneous act—Ai. 695 ddiwdayxre (Hav). The 
Scholiast gives five (attempts at) explanations why Pan receives 
this epithet. ‘Tu, qui maria pervagari soles” is Lobeck’s happy 
translation. Trach. 1095 dpexrov...orpardv. Suidas’ 6 py peyru- 
pevos IS nearer the meaning of the verbal here than the Scholiast’s 
@ ovx jv cuppigae nat cupBadrciy. The verbal is purely neuter. Ant. 
841 émigavroy (pe). Al. 229 repighavros dynp. 

y) Subsequent act (proleptic).—O. R. 560 dgavros éppa. O.R. 
832 dgavros (Bainy). 


ON THE INSTRUMENTAL USE OF THE VERBALIA. 


We now approach a number of verbals which have been vari- 
ously explained, some seeing in them personification, some tra- 
iectio epitheti and remarkable cases of enallage, while others pass 
over the difficulties in silence. The trouble in these cases seems 
to arise, not from the meaning of the verbal itself, but from the 
manner in which the different words of the sentence are construed. 
Grammarians observed the strangely free manner in which the 
poets not infrequently joined the words of a given sentence, but 
failed to distinguish carefully between grammatical and logical 
subject; and it is just by holding fast to this distinction that we 
hope to make our position clear. 

The verbal is construed ‘instrumentally’ when it is joined, 
grammatically, with that word which designates the thing (or 
person) that serves as an instrument, in the wider sense of the 
word (translate ‘with,’ ‘by,’ ‘in,’ ‘as to,’ etc.), in the hands of the 
logical subject of the phrase; e. g. Aischylos, Cho. 253 Bovévroes 
¢v fpaow. Surely the days here are by no means the logical 
subject of the verb in -@uros: the days are merely the instruments 
—as much so as the sacrificial knife—by which the oxen are 
sacrificed. Similarly in Sophocles’ qovoy . . . 8npdAevoroy (Ant. 36), 
the gevos is not that which kills—much less that which is killed— 
but it is that act through, by means of which the sufferer is killed 
by the people. It is plain that herein no new meaning inheres in 
the verbal itself: passive, neuter and modal verbals can be thus 
instrumentally construed: the great majority of the cases seems 
to be passive. On looking over the examples one is struck with 
the predominance of relatively present (especially general-present) 
verbals ; in fact they all, with few exceptions, are thus used. In 
the matter of verbals derived from neuter verbs, the case wm 
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question is not unnaturally an accusative of the inner object, e. g. 
doaAmtyxrov épav corresponds to the possible construction cadwifew 
Spay, after analogy of Lucian’s iépay éoddmoev (Luc. Ocyp. 114): 
SO dxdpevra. . . dveidn, after analogy of dydvas xopevery, etc. 

It is to be observed that the instrumental use of the verbals in 
Sophocles—as in Aischylos—is confined (with one exception, the 
doubtful éexaporos) to things. 


I. With Abstract Things. 


a) The case of the resolved construction is an acc. of the inner 
object.—F g. 86 rdBara. The reading is uncertain. The adjective 
is here—as always ?—potential; cf. An. Bekk., p. 323, 1 = 22, 26. 
Fg. 356 dodAmtyxroy dpav. El. 1069 dydpeura... dveidn. Schol. 
ép’ ols ox dv tis xopevoee. The verbal may be modal. Trach. 
1262 émixaproyv...épyow. ‘Agreeable” (Donaldson, New Craty- 
lus’, p. 473) = as fo which one rejoices. El. 1457 xyapra... rdde. 
Whether in such cases the adjective be modal or generally present 
it is impossible to decide. Trach. 228 yapréy.... Trach. 
1188 émamporoy (Zqv’). Says Suidas, quoting this passage, rouréore 
rov Spxov éyyuntnv. If it means ‘having Zeus as the one dy whom I 
swear,’ this is the one case of an instrumentally used verbal being 
construed with the name of a person. 

8) The resolved construction exhibits some other case.—Trach. 
168 ddumrnro Bio. Verses 166-68 are rejected by Dobree as 
spurious. Trach. 520 dugdimdrexroe kdiuaxes. To this annoying 
passage the Schol. observes: «Aiyaxes ai ¢mavaBdoets mapa rd dvw re 
kai kdtw attovs otpépecGat ev ty payn’ Eore b€ eidos madaicpartos h KAipag. 
Hermann, attempting to explain it, writes thus: ‘“‘Positum erat, 
nisi fallor, in eo, ut quis averteret adversarium, atque a tergo 
complexus, quasi per scalam, dorsum elus conscenderet’’: he 
compares Ovid, Metam. 1X 51. If anything is certain, where 
there is so much uncertainty, it is that the verbal is used instru- 
mentally. Trach. 126 dyvddAynra. El. 186 advédAmeoros (Bioros). 
Trach. 770 ayriamacros (ddaypos). Schol. avriomacros 8¢ ivos oracp@ 
fh pera oracpov. ‘‘Quo ossa veluti divulsa sint,’ Wunder. O.R. 
890 doénmrwy (ray). But we can consider the verbal merely 
passive. Ai.833dcgpa8dorw... mndnpuart. The verbal is proleptic. 
Ant. 864 abroyévynr (xoujpara). ‘Quae audaci epitheti traiec- 
tione,” says Schindler, p. 44, ‘dicta sunt pro: xotnpara abroyeryre 
¢uo@ rarpi dvopépov parpes, concubitus miserae matris cum patre meo, 
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quem ipsa pepererat”: similarly Slameczka, p. 6, Stephanus, 
Passow, Wolf-Bellermann. And yet it is barely possible that, in 
this, as occasionally in other cases of compounds with airo-, the 
commentators have failed to see to whom this adro- referred. In 
the passage before us Antigone herself is speaking, and the airo- 
can be taken to refer to the heroine herself. Ant. 875 airéyvoros 
...dpya. We derive the adjective from yryydoxno, not from yroyn. 
Schambach (1, p. 24) says of the verbal: ‘‘quod verbum a Soph- 
ocle fictum non, ut exspectamus, significat: ‘quod a se ipso cog- 
noscitur, sponte intelligitur,’ sed ‘suam ipsius sentiam (sic!) 
secutus’”’: more cautious is Schindler’s translation (p. 44): 
‘“‘arrogantia ab ipsa (Antigona) adscita, h. e. ultro suscepta, 
avOaiperos, nisi activa praeferenda est interpretatio illa, quam in 
maiore editione Erfurdtius dedit: <airéyvwros est qui ex sua tantum 
animi sententia (yyouy) unum quidque agit>>.” As, however, the 
passive explanation sounds indisputably insipid and weak, we 
hesitatingly accept the other, interpreting it ‘an dpyd zn, through 
which she was self-willed and showed herself to be so.’ ‘Nach 
eigenem Willen oder Urtheil handelnd: eigenwillig” (Passow) ; 
“eigenwillig” (Hartung); “die selbst, d.h. frei, ohne ausseren 
Zwang sich entschliesst (yy»oono sehr oft sich entschliessen) ” 
(W olff-Bellermann). Ant. 36 8&npéAcuvcroy (ddvov). ‘In all such 
passages,” says Blaydes, ‘‘the verbal is still passive, being only 
transferred from the person to the act.” But not all instrumen- 
tally-used verbalia are passive. Ant. 1211 8vaOpyynrov (Eros). 
O. C. 1614 8uvemdvnrov...rpopyy. O.C. 1220 icordévXeoros... 
poip. The reading of several words of the passage is disputed; 
cf. Schiitz, pp. 176-77. Schindler has rightly insisted (p. 35) that 
the adjective be joined either with potpa or with 6dvaros, of verse 
1223. The Scholiast is all in confusion, e. g. ré éfijs 8€ icoréAeoros 
Oavaros ... Tovrov €art rd €£ns, oloy ovde Emeorey adrois xdpos icoréAectos 
rou “Atdov’ rére yap 6 Trotovros xdpos AapBaves réAos Gre dy 6 “Acdns éreAGn. 
We join the adjective with potpa; but the moving power Is not the 
poipa—nor the @dvaros itself—but the god or divinity who works 
through this poipa. Al. 253 AcOdAevoroy “Apy. Phil. 607 Aw By?’ 
éxn. ‘Id quod AwBara,” Mehlhorn, Anac., p. 240; rather id per 
quod is AwBara, qui eo utitur. Phil. 690 ravdaxpuroyv... Brora. 
Trach. 50 mavddxpur ddvppara. O. R. 192 radioovroy dspdyunua. 
With Brunck, we join the verbal with 8paynya, not with the subject 
of the infinitive; cf. Wunder: “Ex vulgari tragicorum consuetu- 
dine mad. Spay. voricat dictum est pro maXioovroy Spdunua moan, KA 
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ut Sensus Sit maAdwdpopnoat cai éx ris warpidos ame\Geiv.” The verbal 
is proleptic and neuter. Al. 712 mdv@ura Oéope. El. 851 wap- 
oiptm...aian. Schol. ravovpre 8€ ravra cipovts ra xaxa h wavovprep 
T@ pera TaoNs Spuns Toy rak@v oppnpeva. Certainly it means a life z 
which (4y which) all evils are swept together. Trach. 756 rodv- 
Ovrous...agayds. Al. 1185 modutAdyxrwy éréwv. We derive 
the verbal from mAdfouac: the expression means ‘years in which 
we wander,’ from which the translation ‘years causing much 
wandering’ easily arose. Schol. rév ¢raév euot mévous mapacKevd{ar. 
xa’ & roAAG rAavmpeba ev adAodary. The verbal is neuter, and with 
Schmidt (Synonymik d. g. S. I, p. 557) we protest against those 
who would explain the adjective here actively. Ant. 615 roAv- 
mAXayxros eAmis. Trach. 357 perrés... pdpos. Al. 631 yepowda- 


KTOt... Govrot. 
I]. With Concrete Things. 


a) Representing the acc. of the inner object of the resolved 
construction.—O. R. 719 dBarow eis dpos. O. C. 167 dBdrap 
droBds. O. C. 675 dBarovy... guddrdada. Trach. 505 mapmrAncra 
mayxévira... der. Commentators are gladly following Kvicala 
and explaining the verbal asa passive. In his Beitrige, I, p. 33, 
Kvicala explains the expression mAnrrew deOda after the analogy of 
mdnrrew mAnyds: similarly he would have us explain savddxpur’ 
ésvppara. Only he thus compares two very different accusatives, 
m\nyas and ddvppara, the former being the accusative of the object 
effected, the latter not being such. We do not accept his expla- 
nation of the passage, although his circumlocution, de@dAa, é¢v ots 
maga mAnyal mAnrrovrat, 1S Correct. The logical subjects of the two 
expressions have also suffered, the subject of rAnrrev being mAnyai, 
while that of -wAnxra and -xdémra is not deOda at all, but those who 
contend. We therefore explain the term as meaning the contests 
in which the contestants are much struck and much covered with 
dust. Fg. 15 moppexra. It péAn is to be supplied as the subject 
of the verbal, it may be thus instrumentally interpreted. 

8) Remaining examples.—Trach. 106 dédaxpiroyv Bredpdpor. 
The conflicting notes of the Scholiast explain the a both as a 
privativum and as an intensivum! into which latter error Blom- 
field has also fallen (Gloss. in Aischyl. Prom. 905); cf. Clemm, 
de alpha intensivo, p. 72, 12). The verbal is proleptic. O.C. 
1200 dd¢pxrap dupdrov. Fe. 418 dOnpdé8pwroy dpyavov. It seems 
that a winnowing-fan is here referred to. Ai. 176 dxedproro» 
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xdptv. axaptroroy, L.; dxdprwros, Nauck, whom many follow. The 
adjective has been variously joined with ydpw, vixas, Artemis her- 
self. It should have been joined with »vixas, but was construed 
with ydpw. Trach. 527 dpdeveixnroy dupa. But we know of no 
verb dudwexew. Oris the word, then,a compositum possessivum ? 
Bergk rejects the lines as spurious, Wecklein defends them, and 
Schiitz, by conjecturing, retains them. Ai. 1272 xndvévnr’ enn. 
O.C.156 dpdéynra...vawe. O.C. 1495 Bovduro» éoriavx. O.R, 
1315 Suvcovptoroy (vepos). The Scholiast thus defends the adjec- 
tive-—a dm. A\oy.— : dpov pn éxov GAd’ del mapapevov. We derive the 
adjective neither from épos nor from odpos (with Ellendt). After a 
long discussion of the passage Schindler (pp. 19-20) concludes 
that the adjective must be corrupt, and of course Blaydes is more 
than ready to furnish conjectures. We think the tradition can be 
defended. Ovpi¢o means, according to Pape’, “unter giinstigen 
Wind bringen, gew. tibertr., zu Glick verhelfen, in eine giinstige 
Lage bringen, begliicken.” Now, if we interpret the adjective 
instrumentally, its logical subject being the speaker, not véqos, the 
expression means ‘a cloud of blindness, dy means of which I am 
brought into misfortune.’ O. R.1266 cpepaoriy dprdyny. Trach. 
538 AwBnroy eurdAnpa. Ant. 832 mayxdravrors (ddprar). 


ON THE TRANSITIVE FORCE OF THE VERBALS. 


We saw in the dissertation on the verbals in Aischylos (pp. 
71-72) that the verbals are in that author never ¢fransztive, in the 
sense of governing a case, all passages thus formerly explained 
either being corrupt or exhibiting the neuter force of the verbal. 
This can hardly be said to be true of Sophocles. There is a very 
small number of verbals in our author which seem plainly to 
govern a case—either the genitive or the dative: of these cases a 
few are certain, the rest doubtful. Certain of these are compounds 
of a priv.: in these cases some would explain the dependent 
genitive as depending on the notion of separation implied in the 
negative adjective; but the temptation to let the genitive ine. g. 
dtyevotos xax@v depend on the verb in the verbal is very strong ; cf. 
Madvig, Syntax der griechischen Sprache, §63 ¢. Apart from 
this, however, there are compounds wethout this negative prefix 
which ‘govern’ a genitive, e. g. eSyvacrov: here the ‘separation- 
explanation’ evidently does not apply. Moreover, there seem to 
be cases in which—contrary to Mehlhorn’s law (op. 242-43, 
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‘“‘deinde vero quaecunque verbalia a meris activis deriventur, 
nonnisi composita active usurpari’’)—simplicia are found govern- 
ing cases: such instances are, however, all more or less suspicious. 
The situation is a very tantalizing one. Sophocles seems to have 
hesitatingly introduced this new construction, whose beginnings 
are as yet so gradual and cautious that it is extremely difficult to 
determine at all certainly the nature of the dependent case in 
question. 

Ant. 582 dyevoros aidy (xaxév). The verbal is here used 
instrumentally ; the sense is ‘an age in which those living in it 
taste of no ills.’ Ant. 500 dpeordy ovddev (euot). Bekker, Anecd. 
Graec., p. 80, 20: dpeorés: dyti trod dpécxov. Uddtwy Paiipm. Un- 
doubtedly the adjective means ‘agreeable,’ whether this meaning 
of the verbal arose from the simpler neuter sense of the verb or 
through the passive from the rarer actzve sense (‘gefallig machen’). 
But the dative, ¢uot, may depend on the complex, or be a dative 
of interest. Similarly in the following passage: O. R. 1097 dpéar’ 
(co... rair). O. R. 969 dwavaros éyyous (éyo). It is generally 
conceded that the verbal is here active; cf. Schol. ¢ya 6 évratOa dy 
ox EdaBov ddpv wa abrov droxretvw ef pn tis emote Gre rdxa dtd Tov epdy 
aéGov aréOavev. Bekker, Anecd. Graec., p- 18, 4: "Awavotos: éni 
rov py Orydvros pnde dyapevov. Sopoxrjs. Wex, Antig. 392: ‘dyau- 
oros O. R. 969, ubi glossator apud Fahse, p. 224 ioréov 8€ dre rd 
Gyavoros cai 6 Yravdpevos kat 6 yravov.”’ Cf. Passow, Stephanus, Pape, 
Ellendt, Hermann, Nauck, Brunck, Schambach (II, p. 3) (I, p. 25), 
Campbell, Wolff-Bellermann, Wecklein, Schmit, Synonymik d. g. 
S. I, p. 230 f.; Mehlhorn, p. 242; Holtze, p. 6. Trach. 108 
evpvacroy avdpos dina trpegovaay dd0v. The difficulty of the passage 
lies in the explanation of the genitives, dydpos and ddov, and in the 
question whether the verbal is to be joined with deja or with 
(airy) the subject of rpédoveay and the following infinitive. In 
either case it is plainly active, meaning either ‘she, being ever 
mindful’ or ‘she, nourishing a fear through which she is ever 
mindful.’ Schol. dada 76 Seipa ro imep Tov dv8pos det pynpovevovoay év 
rais dvdvépots xotrats tpvxecOu Kata Wuxnv. Nauck, however (and 
similarly Wunder), joins thus: deipa 680d dvdpss tpéoveay efpvactoy. 
Evidently the genitives are so placed as to allow of either con- 
struction of them. Campbell joins dvépés with e&pvacrov. We think 
the verbal belongs to the subject of the sentence, and that ar8pés— 
or 68ou—depends directly on the verbal. Trach. 446 peparos etme 
(raép@ 7’ avdpi ry8e rq vow AnPbevre). Schol. peuwry eipe rovréoriy aet 
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péudouac’ h avr rod émipeprros, émerAncrexy. Evidently the verbal is 
active; cf. Kviéala, I, p.61; Hermann, Wex, Antig. 392; Scham- 
bach, I, p. 24; Wunder; Curtius, Das Verbum, II, p. 388; Porson, 
Eur. Hec. 117; Campbell, Essay on the Language of Sophocles, 
p. 98, §53 4 O. C. 1031 meorés (drm) Spas rdde. Schol. dori 
morevav, xataorpedet € eis Td meratbas. Many commentators construe 
the verbal actively. But the dative may depend on édpas rade. 

Intermediate between those verbals which are used in a neuter 
sense and those which show the active force stand the following 
adjectives, which are derived from active transitive verbs, but are 
used almost as neuters, the object which they govern—or would 
govern—being easily inferred from the context, or else contained 
in the a priv. of the adjective itself, as e. g. dvénros = ob8év ytryvdoxay. 

Phil. 689 dpgetAdkrwy pobiov. Schol. éxarépwOev mAnrrévrav’ ra 
yap xipara xAvfovrat Kar’ dpdorépay bxOnv tis Badacons. Surely the 
verbal is not (with M., I, p. 48) passive if we read podior. It is 
interpreted as an active verbal by Porson (Hec. 1117), Hermann 
(O. R. 962), Jebb (O. C. 1031; O. R. 969), Passow and others. 
‘Undarum (insulam) undique pulsantium, circumsonantium”’ is 
Schindler’s not unhappy translation (p. 25). Al. 162 dvonrous 
rovrwy yopas. Ant. 645 avadéAnra...récva. El. 1144 dvade- 
Anrov (rpopys). O. R. 884 ad@dBnros (dicas). The verbal is 
active; cf. Tessing, p. 47; Hermann, O. R. 962; Porson, Eur. 
Phon. 216; Wex, Antig. 392; Jebb, O. C. 1283; M., I, p. 72; 
Stephanus, Passow. Schol. rv dinny py dedouxds. Aixas is a “gene- 
tivus relationis, qui significat, quatenus et culus rei ratione habita, 
qualitas, quae adiectivo expressa est, locum habeat”; cf. Caesar, 
Bell. Civ. 1 69 fugzens laboris. O. R. 882 imépomra yxepoly i} Ady 
mopeverat. The verbal seems to be an instrumentally construed 
active, with indefinite (unexpressed) object. 


FRAGMENTS WHICH CANNOT BE CLASSIFIED. 


879 dBpwros: Pollux (6, 39) defines it 6 vijores. 

881 dydpunros, dvti rov ayapos, Anecd. Bekk., p. 336, 7. ’Ayapnros, 
Brunck ; dydperos, Anec. Bekk. 

205 d3s£acroy, avéAmorov, Hesych. I, p. 97, and Anecd. Bekk., 
P- 344, 28. 

43 aixpodderos, aiyyzddwros, Hesych. I, p. 178. V. LL. aiypdreros. 

241 adxnpuxroy, dyvworov, Hesych. I, p. r9r. 

623 dxAXAerrot, ov mapadoyifspevot, ddnOeis, Hesych. I, p. 194. 

674 axdéAagroyp capa. 
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298 dA vroy, axaraAvroy, axardamavoror, Hesych. I, p- 252. 

228 duspdoroy, adtarumwrov, Hesych. |, p. 282. 

27 dvapxtov, dvundraxrov, [ot] oddcis Ape (jpfat, codex): Hesych. 
I, p. 339 

QII dvdanrov: rév 8€ dvoooy kat dvdanroy SopoxAjs, Pollux 3, 107. 

299 aé¢orous, rpaxeias, Hesych. I, p. 412. 

283 dmapOévevros (dmapOivevros, COd.), dxepatos, xadapa, Hesych. 
I, p. 426. 

564 dmetoros, anapamoros, areOns, Hesych. I, p. 453. Nauck 
conjectures deoros, amapdreotos. 

229 dromAnkra rod, pamodet, Hesych. I, p. 477. 

48 doemroy, aceBés, Hesych. I, p. 568. 

121 drpyrov, apéptcrov, atpavpartorov, Hesych. I, p. 603, adopting 
Salmasius’ suggestion : atpavpariaroy. LomoxdAns 'Apgirpvom. atpyrov, 
dpéptorov, codex. 

498 dppnroyv, ad¢pacrov, anorépnroy, améppntov, adwvov, ataxpoy, 
Hesych. I, p. 551. 

23I atrddoprot, avrodiaxovor, xupiws S€ of év rots lio mdaoss, 
Hesych. I, p. 630. 

512 avréaauvrop, avroxeAevoror, Hesych. I, p. 629. 

354 améAaurov akvpBrAnroyv ckeOpewauny. ‘AgvpBAntov’ core 
pndevi dnavrjoa, Anecd. Bekk., p. 413, 14, and Etym. M., p. 327 C. 
"AgvpBAnroy (dévBAnror, COd.), & pndevt dnavray (dnavra 4, Cod.) duvardy, 
4 dovvavtntov, Hesych. I, p. 414. ’Amédacruy is Meineke’s, dm\arov 
Bergk’s conjecture for the MS reading ddagrov. 

505 ob awdAakxros, dxivnros, aynAddnros, axparnros, Hesych. I, p. 
665. 

202 yvwords, avri rov yvopisos, Antiatt., p. 87, 25. 

934 dimxrds, 6 dvnp guyds, e€optcros: Pollux g, 158. 

392 éemixora, éemipouda (eripopa, COd.), a ras diy tes (aragay tis, cod.) 
péepyvatro, Hesych. I, p. 1360. 

499 ¢vOpiaxros, évOovatay Kat evOéaxros, Hesych. I, p. 1240. 

424 Opexroics vopots, avri rov tpoxaias (rpoxaios, cod.), Hesych. I, 
p. 1730. Nauck prefers the V. L. xpexroion. 

132 gaAnroy, avtt marpés (aapdmdos, Valesius et al.). 4 BapBapixoy 
XtTova, Hesych. II, Pp. T1433; oapntov’ odpames, kat eidos X(Twvos, 


Hesych. IT, p. 1154. 
CHARLES EDWARD BISHOP. 


IV.—OVIDIANA. 
A. A. IT 305-8. 


Bracchia saltantis, uocem mirare canentis, 
Et quod desierit, uerba querentis habe. 
Ipsos concubitus, ipsum uenerere licebit 
Quod iuuat et ¢quaedam gaudia noctis habe.+ 


Of the emendations as yet known of 308 the least unsatisfactory 
is Merkel’s ef praedam gaudia noctis habe, though such a sense 
of praedam habere ‘to turn into an occasion of gain’ is very 
forced. Perhaps we have here another case of the frequent 
confusion of @ and c/: guaedam is a corruption of guae clam: 
then habe will become either habes or hadet, a point which can 
only be determined when we possess an adequate collation of the 
MSS. clam habere =to conceal or keep unmentioned in Ter. 
Hec. IV 1. 4 id qua causa clam me habuisse Dicam, non edepol 
scio. The two vv. will then become 


Ipsos concubitus, ipsum uenerere licebit 
Quod iuuat et quae clam gaudia noctis habet. 
habes. 


i. e. licebit uenerere ipsos concubitus 1psamque uoluptatem coitus 
et gaudia ueneris, quae taces (tacet). If Aadetis read, the nomi- 
native will be amica. Heinsius supports gaudia noctis from 


Her. XVIII 107. 
Rem. Am. 699, 700. 


Non ego Dulichio furiali more sagittas 
Nec raptas ausim tinguere in amne faces. 


So # as reported by Ehwald. 

If Dulichio is genuine, furtali can hardly be right; but 
Ehwald’s conjecture, frustrari, is rather wide of the word. To 
judge the passage adequately we should first understand the 
allusion. Hitherto I have seen no commentator who explains it, 
as I believe it should be, by a reference to fozsoned arrows. In 
Od. I 259-64 Ulysses is said to have gone to Ephyre to procure 
poison in which to steep his arrows, from Ilus, son of Mermerus. 
Ilus, however, refused to give him the poison, and he obtained it 
from the Taphian prince Anchialus, father of Mentes. 
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If this is the allusion, then /urzalis is probably right; for the 
word is specially used in connexion with pozsons. Met. IV 506 
uergit furviale uenenum Corpus in amborum. Cic. Tusc. Disp. 
II 8. 20 Haec me inretiuit ueste furiaii in scium. Val. Fl. VI 670 
Quaque dedit teneros aurum /uriale per artus Deficit (of a 
necklace producing poisonous or noxious effects). VII 254 
Jurialia figit Oscula. 

Supposing, I say, the allusion in Rem. 699 to be to Ulysses’ 
use of poisoned arrows, /urialis would be quite in keeping with 
such a sense. Heinsius, therefore, may be substantially right in 
reading Non ego Dulichio furiales more sagittas. 

Except that for furzales, the form in -7s would be a nearer 
approach to furiali of R. TZinguere is constructed with both 
verses; and the meaning will be ‘I am not one that would venture 
like Ulysses to steep poisonous arrows, or seize and plunge lighted 
torches in a river.’ In other words, ‘I am not one to advocate 
violent measures in love: there should be no poisoning, no sudden 
quenching of love’s torch: a gentler mode of operation is best.’ 

furtalis tinguere would thus = furtali ueneno tinguere. 


Epist. Sapph. 51-56 de Vries (Leyden, 1885). 


Nunc tibi Sicelides ueniunt noua praeda puellae. 
Quid mihi cum Lesbo? Sicelis esse uolo, 

O uos erronem tellure remittite nostrum, 
Nisiades matres Nisiadesque nurus. 

Nec uos decipiant blandae mendacia linguae. 
Quae dicit uobis, dixerat ante mihi. 


Prof. E. A. Freeman, Hist. of Sicily, II 149, asks ‘“‘why does 
Sappho call on the 


Nisiades matres Nisiadesque nurus 


to send back the runaway? Surely Nisa (see vol. I, p. 122), if it 
existed at all, was the most obscure of Sikan or other towns.”’ 

To this very reasonable question Heinsius’ words may be quoted 
inreply: “Per Nistadas autem matres Megarenses littorales intel- 
ligi non est dubium. Megara enim Siciliae portus a Megaris 
Atticis, quae et Nisea dicta antiquitus, a Niso rege.” 

That is to say, because the Megara in Greece was called Nisaea, 
therefore the women of Megara in Siczly could be called isiades ! 

Such an explanation, accepted though it is by de Vries, who 
quotes Lennep as accepting it before him, would have seemed as 
impossible to Freeman as it does to me. 
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It may, however, be put in a less violent shape. Statius, Theb. 
II 382 Hinc praeteruectus Nisum et te, mitis Eleusin, seems to 
use Nisus as = Megara. Lutatius thus comments on this passage ; 
Megaram dixit, in qua Nisus regnauit. Quidam Nisum montem 
Megarensium dicunt, in quo Nisus est sepultus, quem ferunt 
crinem habuisse purpureum. 

If, then, Statius could use /Visus = Megara in Greece, might 
not Ovid call Wzszades the women of Megara in Sicily? To this 
I should give an equally negative reply. But again, may not 
Nistades = the female descendants of Nisus (de Vit in the Ono- 
masticon to Forcellini)? Megara in Sicily being a colony of 
Megara in Greece, and an ultimate connexion with Nisus, the 
legendary founder of Nisaea and king of the Greek Megara, being 
thus traceable, it would be a pardonable licence in Ovid or who- 
ever was the author of the Epistula Sapphus to transfer from the 
mother-city to the colony the mythical name with which the 
former was traditionally associated. 

To this it might be replied (1) that such a connexion is at best 
very remote, (2) that it 1s much more remote in the absence of 
any tradition connecting Sappho or Phaon with the Sicilian 
Megara. 

Freeman cites the Parian chronicle as stating that Sappho fled 
from Mitylene with the banished yapépa to Sicily, Sarge ey Merv- 
Anvns eis TexeAtay emArAevoe Hvyotaa avy ddAots dAvyapyixois. This testi- 
mony is valuable as proving that the author of the Epistula 
Sapphus was following an existing and accredited legend in 
making Sappho wish to be with Phaon in Siczly. 

A MS in the Corsini Library at Rome, the same which contains 
the Culex (see Journal of Philology for 1887, pp. 153-56; Classi- 
cal Review for 1892, pp. 203-5), has also the Epistula Sapphus. 
Vv. 53, 54 are thus given by this MS: 

caronem 


At uos erronem tellure remittite nostrum, 
Nasiades matres Nasiadesque nurus. 


Sedimayer (whose commentary on the Heroides I have not 
been able to find in the Bodleian) does not mention Nas/ades 
among the variants which he has recorded in this passage: 
neither does de Vries. The latter editor, however, gives Vesiades 
as the reading of a MS which he calls m', and as a superscribed 
alternative for /Vistades in another which he calls g’, both of the 
XVth cent. MNestades, Nasiades are, I imagine, identical. votn 
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refer to the zs/and of Syracuse, but the more correct name of this 
island is the Doric form Nasos (Freeman, I, p. 350), not the 
Hellenic esos. In the a form the name is found several times in 
Liv. XXV 30, where the excellent VIIIth cent. codex Puteaneus 
seems to give a double s: nasso, nassum. If the Corsini MS is 
right in giving the a form, it is not impossible that in some of the 
copies not yet examined, Wasstades may be found. This I leave 
to future explorers. 

From Mr. H. Wharton’s interesting volume on Sappho IJ learn 
that the Elizabethan writer Lilley makes his Sapho a princess of 
Syracuse. 


The same Corsini MS incidentally supports a conjecture of 
Oudendorp’s in another much disputed v. of the Epistula Sapphus. 
63-66, de Vries: 
Arsit ¢inops frater meretricis captus amore 
Mixtaque cum turpi damna dolore tulit. 


Factus inops agili peragit freta caerula remo, 
Quasque male amisit, nunc male quaerit opes. 


For inops in 63 Oudendorp conjectured zzers. The two words 
are interchanged in Calpurn. Ecl. III 60: 


Vox et carmen tiners et acerbae stridor auenae 


where the Corsini MS gives zzopfs, with many others of the later 
MSS, as attested by H. Schenkl ad loc. I believe that this 
emendation of Oudendorp’s will commend itself to an attentive 
reader of the poem more than any of those mentioned by de Vries 
or Sedlmayer. , 

I will not leave the poem without adding one more reading of the 
Corsini. It has furialts en io al. hericto in Ep. Sapph. 139. De 
Vries in his commentary seems to accept Zzyo, which is found in the 
best source for the poem, the Frankfort codex (f), as right; and it 
certainly may be, though /feradrs for furialis (de Vries) does not 
recommend itself to my judgment. I observe, however, that 
Palmer (preface to Heroides, p. vil) seems to endorse Erictho 
and to place the author of the Epistula after Juvenal. It was 
certainly known to the writer of an epigram ascribed to Ausonius 
(XCV 13, Schenkl): 


Quod sibi suaserunt Phaedra et Elissa dabunt, 
Quod Canace Phyllisque et fastidita Phaoni: 


a passage from which it would seem to have been then included 
in the rest of the Ovidian Heroides. 
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Amor. III 8. 65, 66. 


Nec te decipiant ueteres quinquatria cerae. 
Tolle tuos tecum pauper amator auos. 


So, as reported, the Codex Puteaneus: other MSS have zeteris. 

Naugerius and Marcilius both thought that guinque atria was 
to be read here. ‘‘Fortasse,” wrote the former, “ut in quibusdam, 
guingue atria legendum, ut maxime nobilis significetur is, cuius 
maiorum imagines uel quinque compleant atria.” Caspar Barth 
(Aduersar. X 27) cites a marginal scholion from a MS of the 
Amores which gives a color to this view: Explodit nobiliorem 
qui totis atriis imagines habebat dispositas, et se hominem nobilem 
magni faciebat. Ad talem dicit Iuuenalis cum tota Carthagine 
migra. I see no ground for doubting Barth’s truthfulness as to 
this excerpt: doubtless similar or identical scholia may be found 
on the passage in some of the innumerable MSS of the poem. 

Barth, however, while agreeing with the interpretation above 
given as a whole, maintained that guznquatria should be written 
as one word. He quotes a gloss, Quinquatria porticus est quin- 
que ambulacrorum, which is repeated by Papias in this form, 
Quinquatria quinque porticorum ambitus. Many years before 
my attention was called to the difficulty in Ovid, I had found this 
gloss in the X1Vth cent. Balliol Glossary, with forvticuum for 
porticorum. It can be traced back as far as the XIth century. 
A Vatican codex of this date (Mai, Auct. Class. VII) gives it 
thus: Quinquatria, quinque porticorum ambitus puto. It is also 
in the so-called Glossae Isidori, Quinquatria ambitus quinque 
porticorum; but I am aware that Lowe has discredited the value 
and antiquity of this collection. Yet Arevalo seems right in 
tracing a connexion between the gloss and the scholion on totis 
quinquatribus optat, Juv. X 115 diebus festis quibus Minerua 
colitur, aut quod intra quinque atria fit, aut atria abundat, nam dies 
quinque in uno (continut Schurzfleisch) festi; and this carries 
back the gloss to a comparatively early period. 

Barth’s belief that guzzzquatria was a singular noun (in accord- 
ance with which he changed decipiant into decipiat) in no way 
follows from the gloss. It may quite as well be a neuter plural 
with a collective meaning; and at least as regards the MSS of 
Ovid there seems to be no support for the singular. 

But was Barth right in accusing Naugerius and Marcilius of 
‘great and dangerous error’ for preferring to write guinque atria 
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in two words rather than guinguatria in one? Surely not, on 
the evidence of the gloss. For if the Juvenal scholion is the 
source of it, itis a mere etymology, In its original form; a tentative 
explanation of a word, not an ascertained or really existing 
meaning. If, on the other hand, it has nothing to do with the 
Juvenal scholion, it may be, as Heinsius suggested, a gloss on this 
actual passage of Ovid, but written after guznguatria had occupied 
the MSS, ousting the more genuine guingue atria. 

It is, 1 think, highly improbable that in the Augustan age a 
poet of Ovid's eminence should have written guznquatria (which, 
so far as our extant authorities go, is invariably applied to the 
festival of Minerva in the third week of March) in the sense of 
guinque atria ‘five halls’ or ‘hallfuls.’ But I see no strong objec- 
tion to his writing guzngue atria with this meaning. Vergil, 
speaking of the wealthy Galaesus, Aen. VII 538, describes him 
as lord of five flocks of sheep, five herds: Quinque greges illi 
balantum, quina redibant Armenta, and the recurrence of this 
number in familiar combinations such as guingue zonae, planetae, 
sensus, etc., to say nothing of the révradkov, might be enough to 
account for its being used by Ovid in the vague and large way 
more usually associated with ¢ves, fer. At any rate, the numerical 
difficulty which Burmann finds in guznqgue, as if five atria were an 
impossibility, is not a very insurmountable one. It would not, I 
suppose, arrest any scholar who found it so written in a MS 
otherwise authoritative. The real difficulty is that guinguatria 
should here, and here alone, have a meaning quite distinct from 
its ordinary sense. But this might well have its origin in palae- 
ography. How little separates QVINQ. ATRIA from QVIN- 
QOVATRIA! Let the point which followed the Q once fall out, 
how likely that it would continue to be omitted, that the MSS 
which preserved it would become fewer and rare! 

I need not dwell on the natural connexion between the waxen 
images of ancestors and the atrium. Juvenal’s well-known line, 
VIII 19 Tota licet ueteres exornent atria cerae, is copiously 
illustrated by Mayor in loc. One parallel I may be permitted 
here to cite. Mart. II 90. 5, 6 Differat hoc patrios optat qui 
uincere census Atriaque inmodicis artat imaginibus. The plural 
here is like the guznque atrza of Ovid. It is vague and meant 
to give an idea of profusion—he crowds his ‘halls’ with busts, 
just as Ovid’s lover fills ‘five’ whole ‘halls’ with them. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


The Dialogues of Plato. Translated into English, with Analyses and Intro- 
ductions, by B. Jowetr. Third edition. Revised and corrected through- 
out. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1892. 


The appearance of the third and definitive edition of Jowett’s Plato, with 
introductions, analyses, résumés of analyses, head-lines, marginal analysis and 
175 pages of index, recalls to mind Mr. Bright’s saying of the first edition that 
it was a more marvellous achievement of the human intellect than the original 
composition of the dialogues. This is not quite so. But it would not be easy 
to name any original book of the last twenty years that has exerted a wider or 
more salutary influence on the thought of the age. In its new and improved 
form, its manifold contents made accessible to the most hurried reader by 
every device of the printer’s art, the work will remain an ever open source of 
idealistic inspirations, a rich storehouse of suggestion to literary workers of 
every description. 

The translation now, after two careful revisions and the pains bestowed 
upon it by the band of scholars whose aid is cordially acknowledged in the 
preface, is substantially correct—correct, that is, within the limits set by the 
translator’s aims and methods. There still remain, as I shall note hereafter, 
a certain number of what seem to me positive errors of interpretation. But it 
would be grossly unfair for the critic to swell this list by including in it all 
the minor ‘ betrayals’ of his original into which the translator is inevitably led 
by his method of “reducing the two languages to terms of each other” and 
allowing the precise order of the Greek words to fade from his mind. It is no 
part of Professor Jowett’s design to reveal to us how he construes the Greek, 
and it would be mere pedantry on the part of the critic to assume the rod of 
the schoolmaster. There remain, then, for consideration, Professor Jowett’s 
theory of translation and its application to the problem of translating Plato; 
the interpretations of the Platonic philosophy suggested rather than set forth in 
the introductions, and lastly the enumeration of some positive errors of detail 
that have escaped the eyes of the translator and his coadjutors. But before 
attempting to play the critic one would gladly pay his little tribute of admira- 
tion to this noble literary monument of a long and noble life. Muyyoerai rec 
passov 4 pinoevat, The critic may carp at details, and versions of single 
dialogues may be published that will better please particular classes of readers, 
scholars, ‘aesthetes,’ students of philosophy; but the work asa whole will remain 
a permanent contribution to English literature that will not easily be super- 
seded. It is not given to every man to compose (in original or in translation) 
five volumes of English prose of unfailing propriety, lucidity and charm, never 
deviating into vulgarity or rhetoric, but always preserving as by Hellenic 
instinct the just mean and the exquisite urbanity of the best literary society. 
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If we except the English Bible, it is probably safe to say that no modern 
literature possesses any translation of like extent and literary excellence. 

Professor Jowett is especially successful in reproducing the little pictures of 
Greek life that serve as a stage for the unfolding of the argument, or the 
dramatic by-play of high comedy or uproarious farce that accompanies and 
relieves the severity of the dialectic. What can be more admirable than the 
opening scene of the Charmides—the press of Greek youths thronging about 
the reigning beauty and Socrates just returned from the camp at Potidaea ?— 
or the Palaestra of the Lysis and Lysis himself ‘standing with the other boys 
and youths, having a crown upon his head like a fair vision” (pity ‘fair vision’ 
is not in the Greek); or the Homeric review of the gathering of the Sophists 
in the Protaguras; or the kindly old age of Cephalus—a portrait of the just 
man ending his days in peace, with honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
set in the forefront of the Republic, a practical confirmation of the conclusion 
to which the argument will bring us ‘after it has gone a long and weary way.’ 
Very admirable, too, are Professor Jowett’s reproductions of the lofty strain of 
Socratic irony in the Gorgias—the idealist against the world; the roaring 
farce of the Euthydemus; the amusing description of what befell the ‘notable 
device of the scythe-spear’ in the Laches; the Aristophanic account of the 
original man-woman in the Symposium; the humors of democracy in the 
Republic; the friendly banter of Socrates and Phaedrus by the Ilissus, and 
the solemn jests of the Sophist and Statesman. And in a loftier, more serious 
vein, where shall we look for anything finer than the beautiful description of 
the Ilissus or the allegory of the Chariot and two Steeds in the Phaedrus, or 
the death of Socrates, or the myth at the close of the Gorgias? 

There are also countless single felicities of diction and clever paraphrases 
to delight the lovers of neat translations and edify students of the ingenious 
art of Greek prose composition. E. g. Phaedr. 245 C 9 dé db) amddeteicg éorae 
detvoig pev aiotocg aoguic dé mio7H “the proof shall be one which the wise will 
receive and the witling disbelieve” ; 250 D ravra pév ovv uvijpy Kexapioty, etc., 
‘let me linger over the memory of scenes that have passed away"; 256 E “ will 
send you bowling round the earth during a period of nine thousand years and 
leave you a fool in the world below.” Symp. 191 otSo/ov “the indenture of a 
man”; 221 B fperfvourvog “stalking like a pelican.” Euthyphron 3 B o¢ otv 
katvotouovrréc cov, etc., ‘he thinks youa neologian.” Protag. 337-38 (speech of 
Hippias) “worthy of this height of dignity” (a:auazoc); ibid. “go forth on the 
gale with every sail set out of sight of land into an ocean of words.” Euthyd. 
303 C 7a oeprav dy, etc., ‘grave and reverend seigniors”: 6 Acog Kdpartug “ the 
old, old song.” Meno 76 E rpajixy yap 7 azoxpiorg “in the orthodox, solemn 
vein.” Phaedr, 236 Steg 6 rut 2éyw “* wherefore perpend,” but in Meno 76 D“ read 
my meaning.” Republic 519 A “ But what if there had been a circumcision of 
such natures in the days of their youth?” etc. Rep. 516 C ‘“ Wisdom of the 
den.” éfezodotzotg “who hug their chains.” 

The periphrases are sometimes really too fine, reminding one of nothing so 
much as of the comparative tables of idiom in the introductions to manuals of 
Greek prose composition. E.g. Symp. 129 “In the magnificent oration which 
you have just uttered” (rov Adyov), Protag. 320 ‘at this unearthly hour” (r70- 
xdde), Protag. 347 D “even though they are very liberal in their potations ” 
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(xav wavy todiv olvov riwotv), Lysis 209 ‘‘as much as he can take up between 
his fingers” (ovd’ av opcxpdv). Rep. 466 A ‘* But that as at present advised” 
(viv dé); 531 A “’Tis as good as a play” (yeAoiuwg ye); 533 C “such a fabric of 
convention ” (rv rocabtyy éuodoyiav); 517 C ‘* Those who attain to this beatific 
vision” (oi évrav@a éABdvrec); 551 D ‘‘another discreditable feature” (ovdé réde 
xaAbv) ; 539 B “ Taste the dear delight” (avrav yevéo@az), 

Professor Jowett affects these elegant periphrases with the avowed purpose 
of avoiding tautology, of which modern languages are less tolerant than the 
Greek. In the introduction to the Cratylus, speaking of the fear of tautology 
as one of the forces operative in language-growth, he says that “it seems to be 
a kind of impertinence to the reader, and strikes unpleasantly both on the 
mind and ear, that the same sounds should be used twice over when another 
word or turn of expression would have given a new shade of meaning to the 
thought, and would have added a pleasing variety to the sound.” In illustra- 
tion of this cf. Meno 73 E elmo’ av... oiTwe dv elrrorue “I might say... and 
I should adopt this mode of speaking.” 86C epi robrov “this is a theme upon 
which.” 91 D «ai sotrwy ‘and in return for this disservice.” Gorgias 465 E 
ga pe ypjofa: “let me have the benefit of your brevity,” where the paraphrase 
has certainly “given a new shade of meaning to the thought.” Phaedo ror 
“For there is the same liability to error in all these cases” (6 avrd¢ ydp mov 
¢6fo¢). Gorgias 512 B “or from any other devourer” (aAAoGev orofevoiv), Rep. 
376 A“ The trait of which I am speaking ” («ai rowvto). 

Apt turns of expression are occasionally borrowed from the storehouse of 
Shakespere or the Bible, though Professor Jowett holds that this is a resource 
of which the judicious translator should avail himself sparingly. Nothing 
could be happier than “‘she receives the senstb/e warm motion of particles that 
flow towards her,” etc., for the deyoutvy rov iuepov... Oepuaivyrat, etc., of 
Phaedr. 251 C. ‘And dotheyn_ share” is for those who catch the allusion 
an exquisite rendering of the ovxoty weradauPdvec of Rep. 565 A. The trans- 
lator is less successful with his Falstaff in 566 C, where he attempts to repro- 
duce the effect of the Homeric xetra: uéyag peyadwori by ‘“ larding the plain with 
his bulk.” Wecatch the echoes of familiar quotations also in “continue of the 
same opinion still” (II 381); ‘flowers that bloom in the spring” (Rep. 475 A), 
which we fear is intentional, as it has been introduced since the second edition; 
“the sorrows of a poor old man”’ (I 476); “necessity, who is the mother of our 
invention” (III 49); “have everything handsome about them’? (III 106); “ refuse 
to speak of their pleasant vices” (Gorgias 502 B); “rehabilitate hippocentaurs 
and chimeras dire” (Phaedr. 229 E); ‘‘to the manner born of our muse” (I 559). 

Yet despite Professor Jowett’s brilliant success with it in practice, one is 
loth to accept his theory of translation. All that he says in his preface about 
slavish conformity to the original being the petty ambition of a schoolboy 
sounds plausible enough and might convince us, did not Munro’s Lucretius 
exist to prove that the most scrupulous conformity to the original and a certain 
inevitableness in the rendering of each and every word are quite compatible 
with an English of the purest and noblest type. Ingenious, fluent, easy are 
the epithets we apply to Professor Jowett’s renderings; we should never, I 
think, call them inevitable. He himself admits that to reproduce the move- 
ment and feeling of the original is the translator’s ideal. But every scholex 
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must feel that he has sacrificed this to the fetich of an equable and conven- 
tional English style. Anxious to avoid the usual failing of translations— 
contamination with foreign idiom—he has, in his attempt to “form a general 
idea of the two languages and reduce one to terms of the other” chosen as his 
type of English that form of the literary language which bears least resemblance 
to the Greek language generally and to the style of Plato in particular. It is 
perfectly true that ‘“‘ good” modern English tends to throw off the adversative 
and inferential form ; that it avoids elaborate periods and pronounced rhythms, 
and is intolerant of anacoluthon and tautology; and that archaisms, quotations 
and a consciously Saxon vocabulary impair the equability of a style. But 
English literature affords many models of style, from the prose of Milton and 
Hooker to that of De Quincey, Carlyle, Ruskin and Walter Pater, that in 
some or all of these respects are much better adapted to reproduce the effect 
of the Greek of Plato. The English reader of culture enjoys and appreciates 
these styles quite as much as his Addison, Swift or Macaulay. Why should 
he be compelled to read his Plato in a style that Lysias would have employed, 
had Lysias been a Saturday Reviewer? The translator’s statement that “in 
some respects it may be maintained that ordinary English writing, such as the 
newspaper article, is superior to Plato: at any rate, it is couched in language 
which is rarely obscure ’’—this portentous dictum, I say, makes one ask whether 
Professor Jowett is aware how much of the force and feeling of the original is 
lost in his fluent rewriting. A portion of Plato’s meaning may sometimes 
sleep in the ear of a careless reader or imperfect Grecian, but a chief charm 
of Plato’s style for the scholar is that it defines every nuance of feeling and 
thought with a precision of which the English language is incapable. This is 
accomplished by skilful arrangement and distribution of emphasis, the balanced 
or inferential opposition or parallelism of phrase and clause, and a consciously 
careful discrimination of synonyms. Hence, as Mr. Pater somewhere says, 
the best way to translate Plato is often to make sure of the right vocabulary 
and then to follow the windings of Plato’s thought in the order of the original 
words, careless of the formal coherence of the syntax. The translator who 
breaks up Plato’s periods into neat, crisp English sentences, and refuses to 
himself the license of anacoluthon, will inevitably misplace the emphasis and 
lose the rhythm of his original. If he does away with the inferential and 
adversative form and ignores the force of the particles, he sacrifices the logical 
evolution of the thought, which for Plato was often no less important than its 
substance. And by employing elegant periphrasis to avoid tautology he often 
wantonly alters emotional connotations and suggestions to which Plato 
attached the greatest significance. 

This work, however, is much more than a translation. In the elaborate 
introductions to the dialogues, extending in some instances to more than two 
hundred pages, Professor Jowett undertakes not only to resume and interpret 
Plato’s thought, but to apply, I had almost said to ‘improve’ it (‘‘ Plato,” as he 
says, ‘‘admits of endless applications”), in relation to the entire life and 
culture of our day. These introductory essays, a notable feature of the first 
edition, received many additions in the second, and in the third, besides many 
alterations and improvements of detail, are enriched with supplementary 
discussions on The New Science of Language; The Ideas of Plato and 
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Modern Philosophy; The Decline of Greek Literature; The Scope of Psy- 
chology, etc., etc. To many readers the modernity, the breadth of view, the 
gentle wisdom, the playful urbanity, the veiled and evasive dogmatism in the 
treatment of great themes that mark these essays will seem hardly less attrac- 
tive than the dialectic discussions they serve to introduce (roi¢ woAAoi¢c ovn 
aydéorepa axoverv), What could be more exquisite than the little essay on 
Friendship prefixed to the Lysis (I 45); or the half-serious debate as to the 
relative advantages of a marriage of love and a marriage of convenience in the 
introduction to the Phaedrus; or the hints for the Platonic education of after- 
life (III ccxi); or, in a somewhat higher vein, the meditations on immortality 
in the introduction to the Phaedo; the portrait of the ideal philosopher of 
modern times (III Ixxxviii); the reflections on the symbolism of the Platonic 
mythus (II 316-24); the picture of the world as it reflected itself in the con- 
jectures of early Greek science (III 380 sqq.)? Who can read unmoved the 
lovely passage (unfortunately too long to quote, V ccxxxvii) in which the trans- 
lator takes leave of his laborious task and reluctantly severs his lifelong 
communion with the spirit of the greatest teacher who has ever appealed to 
the reason of man? This beautiful page will remain classic: it marks the 
supreme perfection of nineteenth-century English prose. 

Simple and unemphatic in style, these essays are yet thickly strewn with 
wise, pregnant or pretty sayings which the appreciative reader will note and 
of which a few may not unprofitably be collected here: “The moral and 
intellectual are always dividing, yet they must be re-united, and in the highest 
conception of them are inseparable” (I 127). ‘‘For he sees the marks of 
design in the world, but he no longer sees, or fancies that he sees, God walking 
in the garden or haunting stream or mountain” (III 427). ‘Governing for the 
people cannot easily be combined with governing by the people’’ (II 312). 
“In all things there is an element of convention; but the admission of this 
does not help us to understand the rational ground or basis in human nature 
on which the convention proceeds” (I 256). ‘‘The Symposium is Greek, 
having a beauty as of a statue... while the Phaedrus is marked by a sort of 
Gothic irregularity” (I 515). ‘It was easier to think of a former than ofa 
future life, because such a life has really existed for the race, though not for 
the individual” (II 15). ‘‘‘ Piety is doing as I do’ is the idea of religion which 
first occurs to him and to many others who do not say what they think with 
equal frankness” (II 71). ‘‘Good men are too honest to go out of the world 
professing more than they know” (II 180). ‘‘Nor need anything be excluded 
from the plan of a great work to which the mind is naturally led by the asso- 
ciation of ideas and which does not interfere with the general purpose” (III 
iii). ‘‘No such inspired creation is at unity with itself, any more than the 
clouds of heaven when the sun pierces through them” (III viii). ‘‘ Looking 
into the orb of light he sees nothing, but he is warmed and elevated” (III 
cxcvi). ‘‘Habit is to the mind what the bones are to the body” (IV 178). 
“Astronomy and medicine were naturally connected in the minds of early 
thinkers because there was little or nothing in the space between them” (IV 
432). ‘Evil is supposed to continue ...a sort of mephitic vapor exhaling 
from some ancient chaos’”’ (IV 434). 

These essays, however, claim to be much more than a series of miscellaneaus 
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reflections and happy sayings about Plato and Platonism. They offer a 
complete, if designedly unsystematic, interpretation of the Platonic philosophy, 
and a critical examination of the entire scientific and philosophic effort of our 
time, touching lightly but with confident affirmation on every topic from 
prehistoric marriage to the future of science and the transmission of acquired 
qualities by heredity. With the synoptic gaze of the dialectician, Professor 
Jowett, from the vantage-ground of two generations of Oxford culture and the 
summits of the Platonic philosophy, surveys the labors of the present genera- 
tion of scholars and thinkers with playful indulgence and finds them by no 
means all very good. The conclusion of the suggestive but somewhat rambling 
and inconclusive essay oh the new science of language is that ‘‘Like some 
other branches of knowledge, it may be approaching a point at which it can 
no longer be profitably studied” (I 320). The essay on the nature and limits 
of psychology begins by saying that during the past twenty years ‘‘the subject 
has gained in breadth and extent; whether it has had any true growth is 
doubtful,” and, after a clever summary of the obstacles to a scientific investi- 
gation of mind, either by self-scrutiny or study of the machinery of the body, 
concludes by offering to “rehabilitate psychology to some extent not as a 
branch of science, but as a collection of facts bearing on human life.” And 
the essay on Hegelianism, while assigning Hegel an exalted place above other 
philosophers, assumes that ‘‘we know his method to be erroneous,” and blas- 
phemously says that “whatever came into his mind seemed to him to be a 
necessary truth.” The young grammarians, the adherents of the new 
psychology and the Neo-Hegelians can be safely relied upon ta defend 
themselves against the fleers of any Platonic littérateur. But Professor Jowett’s 
easy-going belletristic treatment of the history of philosophy, and more espe- 
cially of the Platonic philosophy, may fitly be animadverted upon here. His 
own attitude towards philosophy may be defined as a mild literary positivism 
tempered by an Hegelianism akin to that of Renan. “ Most of the ancient 
puzzles,” he says, “have been settled on the basis of usage and common sense, 
and there is no need to re-open them” (I 192). And again: “To continue 
dead or imaginary sciences which make no signs of progress and have no 
definite sphere tends to interfere with the prosecution of living ones.” Like 
Hegel, he holds that self-contradiction is the logic of a higher order of truth, 
and he finds in the master “an emancipation nearly complete from the 
influences of the scholastic logic.” Accordingly he denies the truth of the 
law of contradiction and avers that “the silliness of the so-called laws of 
thought has been well exposed by Hegel himself.”” For “unless we are willing 
to admit that two contradictories may be true, many questions which lie at the 
threshold of mathematics and morals will be insoluble puzzles to us.” Plato, 
he thinks, may have dimly anticipated this great truth in his hint of a “longer 
way” (Rep. 435 D and 504), which is perhaps an intimation “of some meta- 
physic of the future which will not be satisfied with arguing from the principle 
of contradiction.” But Plato, alas! does not attempt, like Hegel, to carry the 
ordinary mechanism of language and logic “into another region in which all 
oppositions are absorbed and all contradictions affirmed only that they may be 
done away with” (IV 316). For Plato ‘in the Symposium denies the possi- 
bility of reconciliation until the opposition has passed away,” and in working 
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out his doctrine of not-being as a form of otherness he has “lost sight altogether 
of the other sense of not-being as the negative of being.” The best answer to 
this rigmarole is supplied by two or three sentences from Plato himself. The 
first sentence, as regards the neglected sense of not-being, shall be the chal- 
lenge of the Eleatic stranger in the Sophist 239 C: ‘‘Come, now, make a bold 
and manful attempt, bending every intellectual power to the feat, to deliver 
yourself of any true utterance about not-being without (implicitly) predicating 
of it essence or unity or number in any degree!” And for the law of contra- 
diction and its abrogation by Hegel we may take Republic 436 D E, or, better 
yet, Sophist 259 C D (in Jowett’s version): “Letting alone these puzzles as 
involving no difficulty, he should be able to follow and criticise in detail every 
argument, and when a man says that the same is in a manner other, or that 
other is the same, to understand and refute him from his own point of view, 
and in the same respect in which he asserts either of these affections. But to 
show that somehow and in some sense the same is other, or the other same, 
or the great small, or the like unlike; and to delight in always bringing 
forward such contradictions, is no real refutation, but is clearly the new-born 
babe of some one who is only beginning to approach the problem of being.” 
If Professor Jowett had devoted to Schopenhauer some of the days and nights 
which he has consecrated to Hegel he would have remembered that the so- 
called laws of thought are merely the primary conventions of mutually intelli- 
gible speech; that their most general expression is: “At a given time and 
place and for the purposes of a given discourse every predicate either may or 
may not be affirmed of any subject”; and that it is as futile to speak of the 
silliness of these laws, or try to transcend them in quest of a higher logic, as it 
is to dwell upon them and magnify their significance with foolish wonder, 
But Professor Jowett is in reality only coquetting with Hegelianism for its 
literary effectiveness. An age of intellectual transition is necessarily an age 
of inconsistency, he tells us, and inconsistency, as we know from the example of 
Renan, lends an incomparable breadth of effect and piquancy to the treatment 
of great religious and philosophical themes. Professor Jowett has not formally 
adopted Renan’s principle that ‘“‘to contradict oneself frequently gives the 
best chance of being occasionally in the right,’ but he doubtless is faintly 
conscious of a certain artistic pleasure in the contrast between the positivistic 
reasoning in detail and the spiritualistic summing up of his essays on Immor- 
tality and on the Scope of Psychology, or in that between his demonstration 
that there is after all nothing in Hegelianism and his prodigal encomiums upon 
Hegel. And to take minor illustrations, there is a noble disdain of the 
pedant’s ideal of consistency in affirming on one page (III cc) that Plato does 
not ‘assert in the Republic the involuntariness of vice” and telling us on the 
next page that ‘‘In the Republic he is evidently impressed with the conviction 
that vice arises chiefly from ignorance and may be cured by education.” Or 
in saying in one place (I 17) that no mention occurs of the doctrine of ideas in 
the Timaeus, in another (I 13) that the ideas are transformed into demons, and 
in a third (III 346) that ‘the ideas remain, but that they have become types 
in nature.” 

But we are not here concerned with Professor Jowett’s philosophic consis- 
tency, nor do we care to defend ontology and metaphysics against his sceyp- 
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ticism. We cordially concur with him in the belief that we want only enough 
metaphysics to dispel the illusions of metaphysics, though we think he does 
not realize the full force of his admission that it requires a good deal of meta- 
physics to get rid of metaphysics, and can hardly be aware how much meta- 
physics would be needed to reconcile with what seems to be his own final 
faith his assertion that “it is probable, or indeed certain, that of many mental 
phenomena there are no mental antecedents, but only bodily ones” (IV 183). 
But because metaphysics is an unreal science we must not infer that truth and 
error are meaningless terms as applied to statements about the history of 
philosophy. The life and growth of metaphysical systems, whatever their 
objective validity, like that of other products of the human spirit, is a subject 
for scientific investigation. They are to be studied partly by the historic 
method, and partly by an a priori analysis of the limited number of possible 
combinations of the main facts of human experience external and internal. 
That is to say, any given philosophical system is to be explained partly by 
reference to the science and religion of the age that gave it birth and the 
experience and reading of its author, and partly by analyzing it into its 
elements and finding in them some one of the few eternal problems of thought 
(or verbal puzzles, if you will, rav Adywr ... ayypwr wabog év suiv) that are no 
nearer solution to-day than they were in the time of Plato. 

The historian of philosophy cannot escape the necessity of this analysis by 
asserting that these ancient puzzles have only an historic significance for us 
now; nor by calling them epigrammatically ‘“‘surds of metaphysics”; nor by 
“relegating some of them to the sphere of mystery and some of them to the 
book of riddles,” or by saying that “these and similar double notions, instead 
of being anomalies, are among the higher and more potent instruments of 
human thought.” Nor is it of any avail to protest against the pedantry of 
forcing into the Procrustean bed of a system the unsystematic apergus of 
primitive thinkers, In the case of the Pre-Socratics, where we possess only 
fragments, such warnings may be needful. In the case of Plato they are a 
mere evasion. It is not necessary to re-open the tiresome debate as to whether 
Plato did or did not have asystem. His mind and writings were dominated 
by certain leading thoughts and feelings which his style everywhere implicitly 
suggests, even where they are not distinctly formulated. The growth and 
connection of these ideas in his mind was not the result of accident. It is the 
part of the historian to detect these predominating thoughts, to analyze Plato’s 
attempted solutions of the problems of metaphysics and morals into their 
elements and compare them with the nearest modern analogues. But Professor 
Jowett, while perhaps over-quick to note and express picturesque resemblances 
in matters of feeling and the play of social life, has apparently no eye for those 
deeper analogies that are revealed by analysis. Thus he tells us that we no 
longer debate the problem of the one and the many—the co-existence of unity 
and plurality. Buta glance at the last chapter of Professor James’s smaller 
psychology or a little reflection on the interminable debates respecting Kant’s 
synthetic unity would show that we have merely transferred the puzzle to 
psychology. It would be an interesting study to show definitely the re‘ation 
of the Platonic problem of the metaphysical unity of the idea in its multiform 
manifestations to the modern psychologist’s difficulty in assigning the postu. 
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lated unity of cognitive functions toa soul that can manifest itself only through 
infinitely divisible nervous tissue. Instead of attempting such a study, Pro-~ 
fessor Jowett puts us off with the ingenious fancy (it is nothing more) that the 
co-existence of unity and plurality in the idea was to Plato a mystery like that 
of the co-existence of unity and trinity in the Deity to a trinitarian. 

Again, “to appreciate fully the drift of the Euthydemus,” he says, “... we 
should imagine a mental state ...in which the ideas of space, time, matter, 
motion were proved to be contradictory and imaginary, in which the nature of 
qualitative change was a puzzle.” But to find this state of mind we need go 
no further than Herbert Spencer’s chapters on the Unknowable, or the strange 
debate between Spencer and Mill on the meaning of ‘same,’ or the modern 
problem of problems: Can evolution evolve qualitative differences out of 
quantitative? Once more he tells us (II 24) that “the question which Plato 
has raised respecting the origin and nature of ideas belongs to the infancy of 
philosophy; in modern times it would no longer be asked.” With what 
questions, then, are Max Mitller’s Science of Thought and Romanes’ mental 
evolution concerned? The origin and nature of our ideas is surely the central 
question of recent philosophy. We approach the problem from the psycho- 
logical side and ask, Can we establish a distinction of kind between our ideas 
and the images and sensations of brutes? But those who would escape 
materialism and the ‘flowing philosophers’ will also in the end be forced to 
investigate the relation of ‘ideas’ to objective reality, and so to face the 
problems of the Parmenides. 

As a result of this lack of definiteness and precision in the conception and 
statement of philosophic questions, we find intermingled with the fine sayings 
that adorn these pages an equal number of errors, misleading suggestions, 
fantastic analogies, misconceived criticisms of Plato, epigrammatic evasions of 
serious problems, and Hegelian passages of what Ruskin calls “ pure, definite 
and highly finished nonsense.” 

For example, it is fanciful to find in Phaedrus 247 D “the assertion of the 
essentially moral nature of God”’; as it is to cite Phaedrus 246 C to illustrate 
first the Cartesian union of mind and body, and second the pre-established 
harmony of Leibnitz; or to see a “reminiscence of the duowpepy7 and the 
world-soul of the Timaeus in the monads of Leibnitz which really came from 
the Platonic idea (Phileb. 15 B yovddac), and the Lucretian atoms by way of 
Giordano Bruno. Plato’s disparagement of geometry as a science that, unlike 
dialectic, is forced to employ sensuous representatives of ideal truths is not 
a conception of a geometry in which figures are to be dispensed with, nor even 
in a dim and distant way an anticipation of modern analytic geometry. 
Socrates’ words in Phaedo 97 B are not “a mysterious reference to another 
science (mathematics?) of generation and destruction for which he is vainly 
feeling” (II 189). They refer simply to the doctrine of causation by ‘presence’ 
of the idea which he is about to expound. It is not true that the distinction 
drawn by Protagoras (Protag. 351 B) between the courageous and the confident 
is futile. It blocks the argument of Socrates on that line, and forces him to 
turn in another direction. It is inaccurate to say (I 413, II 16) “that the soul 
which had seen truths in the form of the universal (Phaedr. 248 C, 249 C) 
cannot again return to the nature of an animal.” Plato does not oppose good 
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and knowledge in the Charmides in contrast to his ident: 
elsewhere (I 7), but merely affirms as often that no knowledg: 
edge of the good is always and necessarily a good. The d 
one’s own business’ of temperance (tentatively) in the Chai 
justice in the Republic, does not show the “ shifting character ¢ 
philosophy” (I 5), if we bear in mind the context and Laws 6y 
76 ye dixaloy ov gbeTat xwpic TOV Cwpporveir]. 





It is no disparagement of Plato’s philosophy of language to say - 
no idea that language is a natural organism (I 281)”’; for his idea v. 
is an instrument (dpyavov) is far truer. It is a misconception 
‘assertion that an agent and a patient may be described by similar ,_ 
as a mistake which “ Aristotle (Eth. Nic. V 1. 4, XI rr) partly share. 
corrects” and as an example of robust sophistry in Plato (II 294). 
to the greater regularity of the Greek language, what is sometimes 
fallacy of paronymous terms in English was generally a legitimate 
inferences in Greek, and Plato, while aware of the difficulty, thinks it . 
to edification to keep the same associations with both active anc 
Gorgias 476 B must be interpreted by Laws 860 A éav dé ye dixacov p 
yamuev, aicypov dé eivat wdB0¢, dtagwvfoer 76 Te dixaov Kai Td KaAdv, ete. 
no real inconsistency between the doctrine of punishment set fortt: 
Gorgias and Republic 380 A B (II 298), and the seeming inconsisten 
be explained by Laws 728 BC. The criticism on the doctrine of the - 
partite line (III xcv), that the relation of shadows to objects does not c 
pond to the relation of numbers to ideas, ignores the fact that Plato’s di- 
is based not on differences in the objects but in the methods or process 
cognition (cf. Rep. 534 A and infra, p. 365). 

The remarks on the rpito¢g dvOpwroc (III 385 and IV 16) are plausible 
beside the point. The argument is that if the likeness of particulars nece 
tates the assumption of a common type (the idea), then by parity of reason 
the resemblance of the particular and the idea involves another type fre 
which this likeness is derived. The logic of this argument is untouched | 
Jowett’s remark that “the mind, after having obtained a general idea, doe 
not really go on to form another which includes that and all the individual 
contained under it.” There is nothing in the Timaeus to confirm the state- 
ment (III 391) ‘‘that the pattern (by which the world was created) though 
eternal is a creation.” Republic 511 does not say that “objects of sense only 
receive their true meaning when they are incorporated in a principle which is 
above them” (IV 315), but that the non-sensuous conceptions of the mathematics 
and the arts belong to the domain of the ‘understanding’ as usually studied, 
but are objects of the higher reason if taken in connection with first principles, 
The criticism of the Philebus that “if we adopt the test of definiteness the 
pleasures of the body are more capable of being defined than other pleasures” 
(IV 531) betrays a failure to grasp the essential meaning of dmeipo¢ as applied 
to #d0v4. It is not true that Aristotle is in advance of Plato in affirming that 
pleasure is not in the body at all (IV 532), for this is the Platonic doctrine (cf. 
Timaeus 69 D, Philebus 43; Phaedo 66 C does not really assert the contrary), 4 
This appears even from the passage of Aristotle (Nic. Eth. X 3. 6) cited 
Professor Jowett, for the words ov doxei dé express not Aristotle’s opinion, 
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as often the universally accepted view or the view of the very opponents 
against whom he is arguing. I will not pause to criticise or attempt to fathom 
the meaning of ‘the Kantian conception of an a priori synthetical proposition 
‘one is’” (IV 32) or “the individual is the synthesis of the universal and the 
particular” (III clxi), or of the statement that “the philosophy of Berkeley 
could never have had any meaning even to himself, if he had first analyzed 
from every point of view the conception of matter,” or of the criticism “ that 
the being and not-being of Plato never merge in each other, though he is 
aware that determination is only negation” (IV 18). 

Professor Jowett writes very prettily round and about the larger questions 
of the Platonic philosophy, but instead of a precise investigation of Plato's 
meaning, he too often contents himself with an evasive flourish about the 
‘shifting character of Plato’s thought,’ or the tentative nature of all early 
speculative efforts. The introductions to the Charmides, Lysis and Laches, 
for example, practically ignore the fundamental question of the relation of 
these ‘Socratic’ dialogues to the doctrine of the Republic and the Laws. In 
the Laws Plato repeatedly affirms his intention of eschewing verbal eristic, 
such as he implies that he has permitted himself elsewhere, and he expressly 
admits that the identification of knowledge in the ordinary sense, and virtue 
is a way of speaking conducive to edification. In view of this shall we regard 
the treatment of g:Aia, cwdpoovvy and avdpeia in the Lysis, Charmides and 
Laches, as embodying Plato’s best thought at the time, or are they merely 
dramatic dialectical exercitations? The question must at least be asked. At 
any rate, it is not permissible to afirm generally (I 3) “that in the philosophy 
of Plato owd¢poctry still retains an intellectual element ... and is not yet 
relegated to the sphere of moral virtue, as in the Nichomachean ethics of 
Aristotle” (cf. Laws 696 sqq.). 

Similarly the treatment of the teachableness of virtue in the introductions 
to the Protagoras and Meno is vague and uncertain. It is quite true that 
‘Plato is desirous of deepening the notion of education, and therefore asserts 
the paradox that there are no teachers” (II 7). Hut it is only half true that 
‘*Plato means to say that virtue is not brought to a man, but must be drawn 
out of him and cannot be taught by rhetorical discourses or citations from the 
poets” (I 116), and it is utterly misleading to say that in the Meno the answer 
to the question whether virtue can be taught is supplied out of the doctrine of 
ideas. Plato, who, like all reformers, relied chiefly on education, never 
doubted but that for all practical purposes ‘virtue’ can be taught. This 
appears sufficiently from the allegory of the ship in the Republic. It is the 
mutinous sailors who affirm that the art of navigation cannot be taught (cf. 
Laws 644 A of ye Oplldcg weraWevuévoe oxedov ayafoi yiyvovta). The ethical 
virtues are taught by the development of instinctive right feeling and convic- 
tions, through discipline maintained from early youth. These virtues can be 
brought to a man and instilled into him, in part through citations from the 
poets (under censorship) and rhetorical discourses (Laws passim). Intellectual 
virtue, on the contrary, is an innate faculty of the soul which teaching cannot 
produce, but only direct from unworthy to worthy objects (Rep. 518). 
Plato admits the effectiveness of the education of public opinion (Protag. 325 ; 
Rep. 492) and the more systematic instruction of the Sophists. But these 
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agencies are often misdirected and lack unity of purpose. He would employ 
the forces of both for the education of his ideal city, in which ordinary ethical 
virtue would be a normal product of the state machinery (Rep. 500 D), while 
the higher intellectual virtue would be preserved and converted to noble ends 
whenever it appeared. Under the present régime of chance nothing less than 
a special providence can save from corruption a soul endowed with the higher 
faculties. Hence the virtue of such men may be truly said to come 6eig poipa 
by grace divine (Meno 99, interpreted by Rep. 493 A). 

Once more, we are not much advanced in knowledge of the doctrine of ideas 
by being told that “‘they are the ever-varying expression of Plato’s idealism,” 
or that they are a ‘‘great theory of knowledge which Plato in various ways and 
under various forms of expression is seeking to unfold,” or that their various 
forms “are not to be regarded seriously as having any meaning,” but that their 
“great diversity shows the tentative character of early endeavors to think.’’ 
A truly philosophic treatment of the subject would show us definitely how the 
theory of ideas seemed to Plato the only alternative to an impracticable 
nominalism in logic, a sensationalist psychology, a philosophy of relativity 
and a materialistic view of the world. 7 moAAam2douv 7d epyov, 

A philosopher is required to translate a philosopher, and Professor Jowett’s 
belletristic attitude towards philosophy impairs the value of his translation for 
serious students. One who reads for pleasure, inspiration and the general 
effect is charmed by the ease, grace and perfect propriety of the English, and 
accepts the translator’s dictum that nothing would be gained by a pedantic 
and punctilious conformity to the structure of the Greek sentence. But 
suppose a reader wishes to catch the exact nuance of Plato’s thought in some 
matter where thought and feeling surpass the subtlety of language many times 
at the best. He will desire either a facsimile of the original, by patient study 
of which he may puzzle out the meaning for himself, or a ‘compensating ’ 
version made with an unerring instinct born of a profound insight into the 
author's thought. Jowett’s pretty periphrases, elegant ‘compensations’ and 
ingenious abbreviations are a constant delight to a reader who seeks only the 
charm, the wit and the dramatic life of the dialogues. They will, even in this 
substantially correct third edition, frequently mislead the reader who wishes 
to follow the argument. The translator’s habit of allowing the Greek to fade 
from his mind while he writes out its purport in idiomatic English, would be 
safe only if he had a sure grasp of the Platonic philosophy as a whole. And 
this he has not. As it is, he abbreviates a seemingly superfluous expression 
and omits a qualification which cannot be spared; he substitutes a convenient 
synonym and alters the associations of an entire paragraph; he introduces a 
compensating embellishment which implicitly contradicts the whole tenor of 
the argument. And the case is not bettered by the fact that in a majority of 
instances a popular jury would pronounce the difference insignificant. One of 
the best lessons that the student learns from Plato is not to be content with 
an @ peu prods. Moreover, while this translation is stylistically very easy 
reading, it is in respect of the evolution of the thought often far more difficult 
than the original. Especially in the Parmenides, Philebus, Sophist and 
Statesman does one come upon passages which upon reconsideration he 
admits to be correct and marvels of ingenious yet idiomatic translation, but 
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which require two or three readings in order to be understood ; when a closer 
version expressed in a less Latinized vocabulary would have been apprehended 
atonce. It is true that modern English does not emphasize and make explicit 
the connecting links of thought like Platonic Greek, but what do readers of 
the Parmenides or the Sophist care for conventional English? There is much 
plausibility in Professor Jowett’s claim that “it is a mistaken attempt at 
precision always to translate the same Greek word by the same English word.” 
But it is an inaccuracy for which the careful reader can learn to make allow- 
ance. By study of the context he can gradually build up in his mind a true 
conception for the fixed conventional representative of an ambiguous or 
technical term, just as the student of the Greek does for the corresponding 
Greek word. And he will prefer the method of translation that makes this 
possible, to the confusion introduced by Professor Jowett’s somewhat capricious 
substitution of synonyms for such words as Adyog, défa, dpdvjoic, copia, cwppoovvn, 
for example. It would be far better to render Adyo¢ everywhere by ‘speech’ 
or ‘discourse’ than to translate it now by ‘ideas’ (II 166), now by ‘thought 
(Phaedo 100 A, Philebus 15), and again by ‘reason’ (IV 527), or ‘understand- 
ing’ contrasted with imagination (IV 537), or ‘understanding’ opposed to 
reason (Phileb.62 A). And it is safer to translate défa everywhere by ‘opinion’ 
than to paraphrase op6y défa xai Emtorhun by ‘truth and appearance’ (II 16) or 
render aAnfivng désn¢ éraipog ‘companion of true glory’ (Phaedr. 253 D). The 
word owopoci'vy presents a good test-case. It is best rendered ‘soberness,’ 
though it has no single equivalent in English. In the Charmides, where an 
attempt is made to define the term, Jowett translates it now by ‘temperance,’ 
now by ‘wisdom’ and by ‘temperance or wisdom’ at the point of transition 
from one meaning to the other. Its primary meaning seems to be ‘soundness’ 
or ‘safeness’ of mind, sense and sobriety, as appears e. g. in Protag. 333 C dpa 
Tig out doxet adtkOv drOpwrog owhpoveiv; The two chief derived meanings are 
(1) self-restraint in the matter of the appetites, continence, and (2) self-restraint 
as shown in submission to lawful authority, ‘minding one’s own business.’ It 
is only from this idea of ‘knowing one’s place’ that it gets the connotation of 
‘self-knowledge,’ and hence should not be translated simply by ‘wisdom’ 
when the intellectual aspect is to be emphasized, but by some paronym of 
knowledge. The synonyms employed by Professor Jowett not only make it 
difficult for the English reader to follow the argument of the Charmides, which 
becomes, like many of Plato’s arguments in a loose translation, too grossly 
fallacious, but they seem to nave confused the translator himself. For, surely, 
the virtue that Charmides has already learned is not self-knowledge, but 
common, every-day temperance (I 7), and in submitting himself to the instruc- 
tion of Socrates he is giving proof not of his ‘temperance,’ but of his soundness 
of mind or good sense (I 76). The relation of temperance and wisdom in 
Plato’s mind is best shown by a passage (Laws 710 A) which is thus translated 
by Jowett: ‘Yes, Cleinias, temperance in the vulgar sense; not that which in 
the forced and exaggerated language of some philosophers ts called prudence, 
but that which is the natural gift of children and animals, some of which live 
continently and others incontinently, but, when isolated, was, as we said, 
hardly worth reckoning in the catalogue of goods.”” A more correct version 
of this passage would run as follows: ‘Yes, Cleinias, temperance, in the 
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popular sense; not that temperance which a man might magnify in his 
discourse constraining us to identify it with wisdom, but that quality which is, 
so to speak, the bloom on the peach, in some young boys and animals that are 
naturally continent in pleasure, while others are incontinent—the quality, I 
mean, which, when isolated from the generally recognized goods (of the soul), 
was hardly worth consideration.” In this version, the retention of the meta- 
phor in évavOei and the detailed rendering of the last clause are matters of 
taste, but Jowett’s translation of the italicized words is positively misleading. 
The ceuvivecy, or rhetorical magnifying for the sake of edification is not the 
“forced and exaggerated language of certain philosophers”: it is a constant 
feature of Plato’s own style in treating ethical subjects. He employs it in 
relation to these very ideas a few pages back (Laws 689, 696 C), where he 
distinguishes oogd¢ in the sense of ‘clever,’ from cogée as ‘wise’ in the only 
true wisdom, which is the harmony of desire and will and ‘fear of the Lord.’ 
Again, ¢pévyor¢ must not be translated ‘prudence’ here; it is a synonym of 
cogia in the sense of the higher wisdom. Professor Jowett’s remarks on these 
words in the index s. v. Wisdom (V 537) misrepresent their true relation. 
cogia, he says, means wisdom “in the higher sense, the highest combination of 
virtue and intelligence,” while g¢pévyoc¢ has ‘the narrower significance of 
prudence or forethought and contains less of the moral element.” Now, the 
two words, as we have just seen, are sometimes used interchangeably by Plato 
as synonyms of the ‘higher wisdom.’ But cogd¢ and oogia throughout Greek 
literature have properly nothing to do with morality; they denote cleverness, 
intellectual ability and the skill of the specialist. The dramatists and Plato 
sometimes employ ougia for the wisdom which is virtue, but Plato always with 
the consciousness that he is wresting a good word from the service of the 
wicked (Theaetet.176C D). ¢pdévyoig and gpoveiv, on the contrary, from the 
beginning belong to the world of conduct which in its higher aspect is the 
world of morality. Primitive morality was almost wholly prudential, and this 
fact, and the English associations of ‘ prudence,’ have misled Professor Jowett. 
But to Plato cogia was more contaminated with the associations of unscrupulous 
cleverness than ¢pdévyoi¢ with those of selfish prudence. The translator, 
indeed, not infrequently fails to appreciate the Platonic nicety of language in 
ethical matters. E. g. Rep. 389 D owgpuctyne dé o¢ zAifet ov Ta Todde wéyiora, 
etc., is rendered “are not the chief elements of temperance speaking generally,” 
etc. But o¢ rApfec means ‘for the multitude’ and is half contemptuous. So 
in 442 E ra goprixa av7@ mpoogépovrec is more than a ‘few commonplace 
instances.’ Emerson somewhere, speaking of an antinomian higher rule of 
life, says ‘‘ Does any man think this rule too easy—let him keep its command- 
ments one day.” Plato’s meaning is that the higher philosophic virtue will 
stand all the vulgar tests of ordinary morality which it is almost an insult to 
apply; cf. Aristotle, Eth. Nic. X 8 (% goprtixog o éraivuc); for, as Leslie 
Stephens says: ‘the moral law can be stated unconditionally when it is stated 
in the form ‘be this,’ but not when stated in the form ‘do this.’”” Again, in 
Republic 430 C amodéyouat toivuy tovto avdgeiay eivat, Kai yap arodéxov, qv O' 
éyd, modctixhy ye—the rendering ‘‘and if you add the words ‘of a citizen’ you 
will not be far wrong” fails to bring out the force of the limitation. Socrates 
wishes to restrict his definition to that demotic virtue (intermediate between 
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the mere virtue of temperament and that of philosophy), && ove re xai pedérne 
yeyovuiay dvev otAooogiag Te kai vot, which he so disparages in the Phaedo (82 B) 
and of which in its higher form the Platonic statesman who plays providence 
with the vulgar sort is in a sense the creator—dyuoupydé¢ (Rep. 500 D). Jowett 
renders rv dqjuotiahy Te xai rodirixny aper7v (Phaedo 82 B) ‘the civil and social 
virtues,” etc., and we accordingly find temperance duly entered in the index as 
‘a social virtue,” a statement which would sadly bewilder any modern student 
of ethics who should attempt to “hold the eel of science by the tail” by index- 
learning. 

This index, covering 17§ pages, is a piece of work for which all who use 
these volumes should be grateful to Mr. Knight. Even scholars familiar with 
the Platonic text will find their account in such articles as those under Athens, 
Education, Etymology, Homer, Greek Life, Model City, Music, Personification | 
Proverbs, Socrates. And in the brief, pregnant résumés of leading points of 
Platonic doctrine contributed by the translator (under the entries Courage, 
Education, God, Ideas, Justice, Music, Dialectic, Soul, the State, Temperance, 
Virtue, Wisdom) the English reader will find as good a primer of Platonism as 
he could desire, expressed in Professor Jowett’s happiest style. Nevertheless, 
an index made from an English translation, and a translation as ‘free’ as this 
one, inevitably contains much that is misleading. It is constantly associating 
things whose sole bond of connection is the translator’s caprice in his choice 
of English synonyms, and it thus serves as a most effective demonstrator of 
the misconceptions to which seemingly innocent infidelities may give rise. 
Suppose, to take the first example that comes to hand, that the Professor of 
Psychology consults the article ‘Attention.’ He will be referred to Euthyphron 
13 for the “‘various meanings of the word” and to Theaetet. 153 B for the 
doctrine that attention ‘is a motion of the soul.” And if he is a rash man he 
may credit Plato with a vague anticipation of the theories of Ribot. But if he 
is prudent he will consult his colleague the Greek Professor, who will tell him 
that in Euthyphron 13 it has pleased Professor Jowett to translate by attention 
a word (fepazteia) which means service, service of the gods, while in Theaetetus 
1§3 B the Greek for attention is weAéry ‘study-practice.’ We have already 
seen that the Professor of Ethics would be sent to Phaedo 82 B for the doctrine 
that ‘“‘temperance is a social virtue.” Many similar erroneous suggestions and 
arbitrary associations of Platonic loci could be pointed out, the greater part of 
them due to the same cause. Thus the association (under ‘‘Art and the 
Conditions of Art”) of Phaedrus 268-9 and Laws 4, 709 C is a mere equivoca- 
tion en the word ‘condition’; the loci collected under “argument, courtesy 
required in” were surely never brought into juxtaposition before; Theaetet. 
201 E and Timaeus 51 C are not both statements of the doctrine that the 
‘elements are names only”; the community of feeling ironically attributed to 
himself and Callicles by Socrates in Gorgias 481 D has nothing to do with that 
postulated as a social ideal, Rep. 5, 463; Euthydemus 296 cannot be cited 
for ‘innate ideas’; that ‘Induction is the source of knowledge’ cannot be 
legitimately inferred from Laws 12, 965 ; Phaedrus 242 does not say that ‘love 
is a mighty God,’ for if it did it would contradict the Symposium, and Plato, 
except in translation, does not contradict himself—the statement is “love is 
either a god or something divine”; Philebus 31 B, 41 E, 49 A do not assign 
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pain to the mixed class, in contradiction of 28 A, etc., which assign it to the 
infinite; nor does Laws 3, 693 contradict Theaetetus 172 A in respect of the 
affirmation that ‘expediency’ (say rather ‘utility’) is the aim of the legislator. 

I will conclude with a partial list of errors detected in the course of a hasty 
perusal of the principal dialogues. The list probably includes at least half of 
all the mistakes that a careful scrutiny would discover. I have not examined 
the Laws further than to note that many errors have been corrected and some 


still remain. 
Republic. 


341 ovdév Oy kai tavta of course does not mean “and you failed.” 

344 EF. This is now nearly right; but why is 770 translated “ rather” instead 
of “or else” ? 

404 B dry mov kai Emcernjg yupvaotixny means “not over-precise and rigid in 
its prescriptions,” not merely “simple and good.” 

437 D éxBuptdv ti gjoomer eivas eldog x, T, A.—not “admitting this to be true 
of desire generally, let us suppose a particular class of desires, and out of them 
we will select hunger and thirst, as they are termed, which are the most obvious 
of them”; but “In view of this, then, shall we say that desires are a (distinct) 
class (in the soul) and that the most clearly marked of them are those which 
we term thirst and hunger?” This, the only rendering that the Greek will 
bear, is confirmed by 439 E ravra. . . dio guiv apicfw eidy év Wuyxy évdvra, which, 
by the way, is somewhat incorrectly translated: ‘‘ Then let us fxally determine 
that there are two principles existing in the soul.” 

464 E avdynyy cuopdtuv érimedeig tebévrec—not “ we shall make the protection 
of the person a matter of necessity,” but “‘compelling them [by the indirect 
effect of our legislation, cf. 556 A avayxdlwy aperig excpeneiofar rovy moditac] to 
develop their muscle”; cf. 407 B 9 mepirry abr értuéAea tov oGpuaroc, 

473 A ‘I want to know whether ideals are ever fully realized in language ? 
Does not the word express more than the fact, and must not the actual, what- 
ever a man may think, always, in the nature of things, fall short of the truth?” 
This is completely “upset.” The correct version would run: ‘Can anything 
be accomplished in deed exactly as it is expressed in word, or is there a natural 
necessity that action should less lay hold of truth and reality than diction, 
whatever some people may assert?”’ Plato is inverting the familiar Greek 
antithesis of word and deed and challenging the Democritean Adyo¢ épyov ong, 
“Words,” the édpyavov of the dialectician, embody more of the truth of the idea 
than the “deeds” of the practical man. Cf. Phaedo 100A ov yap mdvvu svyywpo 
Tov Ev Toig Adyote oKOTOiuEVOY Ta bvTa Ev Eixdot UAAAOY oKOTEIV Tov Ev Toig Epyote, 
where the thought is wholly misrepresented by Jowett’s rendering: ‘‘ For I am 
very far from admitting that he who contemplates existences through the 
medium of thought sees them only ‘through a glass darkly’ any more than he 
who considers them in action and operation.” And as a result of this trans- 
lation he tells us, with a reference to Phaedo 100 A (Intr. to Meno, vol. II, 
p- 13), that the ideas “‘are not more certain than facts, but they are equally 
certain,’ whatever that may mean. 

488 E. The text here will always be doubtful. Si rick’s olozévy (J. of P. 
X 275) is perhaps the best reading. Whater- ~, it is certain that it is 

the true pilot, not the mob, who doubts the initine —_—_pilot’s art 
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with the politician’s skill in getting control of the helm, “whether other people 
like it or not.” The translator here takes a flying shot at the general meaning 
and misses it: “and that he must and will be the steerer, whether other people 
like it or not—the possibility of this union of authority with the steerer’s art 
has never seriously entered into their thoughts,” etc. 

490 D & avdyang wpioaucba; cf. 486 E uy doxotuev... ove avayxaia. The 
translation “which question of necessity brought us,” etc., misses the point. 

493C. Not “except that the just and noble are the necessary,” but ‘should 
apply the terms just and noble to (mere) necessities.” There is a difference. 
So in 493 D read not “And yet the reasons are utterly ludicrous which they 
give in confirmation of their own notions about the honorable and good,” but 
‘‘and yet as proof that these things [necessary accommodations to popular 
estimates] are really honorable and good, did you ever hear from one of them 
an argument that was not absurd ?”’ 

498 A mAnjotdoavrec, xré. Not “when they come within sight of the great 
difficulty of the subject, take themselves off,” but ‘after devoting themselves 
(for a time) to the hardest part of it,” etc. The point is not that they are 
frightened away, but that they wrongly begin with the hardest part of the 
subject; cf. infra, 493 B. 

523 C. Not “gives no more vivid idea of anything in particular than of its 
opposite,” but “no more affirms (shows) any one (quality or predicate) than its 
opposite.” 

525 Bf undérore AoyraTix@ yevéobar. The translation “and therefore he must 
be an arithmetician” is incomprehensibly wrong. Read: “or else [i. e. if he 
does not rise out of the sea of change by study of the abstract verities of 
mathematics] he can never become a true reckoner” (sc. in the ‘calculations’ 
of the philosophic reason). 

526 E édv rec avro To év emczerpy TH Adyw Téuvervy, The translator makes an 
unnecessary mystery of this. His note is: ‘“‘meaning either (1) that they 
integrate the number because they deny the possibility of fractions; or (2) 
that division is regarded by them as a process of multiplication, for the fractions 
of one continue to be units.” The meaning is simply that in any mathematical 
calculation you must keep your adopted units consistently the same, although 
from another point of view they may not be units. Some power of abstraction 
is required to do this, for there is no object of sense that cannot be divided 
into parts; cf. James’s Psychology, II 655. This imaginary mystery seems to 
haunt Professor Jowett. He alludes to it again, Introduction to Timaeus, III 
386-87. 

526 BC. Not ‘“‘you will not easily find a more difficult study and not many 
as difficult,’ but “you will not find many studies more difficult, nor find them 
easily.” 

534 A. Not “let us defer the further correlation and subdivision of the 
subjects of opinion and of intellect,” but “let us pass over their objective 
correlates, the opinable that is and the intelligible, and their respective 
subdivisions.” 

540 B. Instead of “not as though they were performing some heroic action, 
but simply as a matter of duty,” read “regarding it (however) as a necessary 
rather than as an honorable and desirable task.”” There is no suggestion of 
“heroism” and “duty” in the Greek. 
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553 D. Not “of all changes... there is none so speedy and sure as the 
conversion of the ambitious youth into the avaricious one,” but simply “ this 
(the above described) is the quickest and surest conversion of,” etc. 

575 C. ‘a small catalogue of evils, even if the perpetrators of them are few 
in number.” ‘“ Even” is not in the Greek and reverses the meaning. 

576 D. Not ‘‘we must not allow ourselves to be panic-stricken at the 
apparition of the tyrant, who is only a unit and may perhaps have a few 
retainers about him,” but “let us not be dazzled by the aspect of the tyrant, 
who is only one man [so that, even if adopting for the moment the vulgar 
estimate, we deem him and his few retainers happy, this happiness cannot 
outweigh the misery of the majority], nor by (the seeming happiness of) his 
few familiars about his person.” The translator has missed the connection of 
thought and the force of the Greek idiom here. 

579 C. Commentators have, strangely, failed to note that rot¢ rowobroie xaxoi¢ 
is the measure of the excess of the unhappiness of the tyrant soul that attains 
its desire, compared with the tyrant soul that is confined to the life of a private 
citizen. ‘‘Amid evils such as these” is accordingly wrong. 

681 C Aéywuev ta mpOra, etc. Not ‘““we may degin by assuming,” etc., but 
“that the three primary classes,” etc. 

581 D E. Both text and translation here exhibit defective feeling for Greek 
idiom. Hermann’s text, or something like it, is the only idiomatic one, and 
TH¢ ydovz¢ ov Tdvy Téppw cannot possibly mean that the philosopher “is not so 
far indeed from the heaven of pleasure,” but must express the philosopher's 
opinion of the pleasurableness of the lower pleasures compared with the higher. 

607 A. Instead of “ For if you go beyond this and allow the honeyed muse 
to enter, either in epic or lyric verse, not law and the reason of mankind, which 
by common consent have ever been deemed best, but pleasure and pain will be the 
rulers in our state,” read ‘pleasure and pain shall be the lords of your city, 
instead of law and the rule that the common reason shall from time to time have 
pronounced to be the best.” 

611 B ov pdciov, nv & Ey, aidiov eivat civberdv re Ex TOAAGY Kai pH TH KAAAiorD 
Kexpnuévov ovvbécei, OF viv juiv epavy 7 yuxh. Instead of “ The soul, I said, 
being, as is now proven, immortal, must be the fairest of compositions and 
cannot be compounded of many elements,” read “It is not easy (possible) for 
a thing to be immortal that is compounded of many elements and not com- 
pounded in the fairest way, as now seemed to us to be the case with the soul.” 
O¢ viv guiv égdvy refers back to 603 D prpiwy rowbtwv évavtiwpdtur aya yryvo- 
pévov 7) ux yéuet jor or to the repetition of the language of 603 D in 611 B, 
just above: Gore moAAne mocdiag ... yéuetv, etc. This passage is generally 
misinterpreted. 

Meno, 


74D E. Carelessness in the rendering of one sentence leads to positive error 
in its successor: ‘“‘ What is that lower nature which you designate as figure— 
which contains straight as well as round and is no more one than the other— 
that would be your mode of speaking!? Men. Yes, Soc.,and in speaking thus 
you do not mean to say that the round is round any more than straight, or the 
straight any more straight than round.” The : translation is: ““which 
contains straight as well as round, so that 1 ore (truly) figure than 
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is straight ... and in speaking thus you do not mean that round is no more truly 
round than itis straight, nor that straight is no more truly straight than itis round,” 

75 C. elev is wrongly transferred from Meno to Socrates. 

g2 A. “no, Socrates: the young men who gave their money to them f[sc. 
the Sophists] were out of their minds, and their relations and guardians who 
entrusted the youth to the care of these men were still more out of their minds.’» 
The words robruv 0” ert naZrAov ol robrag ExitpérrovTec ol mMpoonKovTec are miscon- 
strued. They mean “and still more (mad) than these (the youths) their rela- 
tives, who permitted them (to resort to the Sophists).” 

93 D E. Instead of “here was a teacher of virtue who you admit to be 
among the best men of the past,’’ translate ‘‘ This is the kind of teacher of 
virtue he was, and yet you admit that he was among,’ etc. 

95 C. Instead of “I often wonder, Socrates, that Gorgias is never heard 
promising to teach virtue,” etc., read ‘‘ This is just what I admire (approve) 
most in Gorgias, that he is never heard,” etc. dyayac does not mean ‘ wonder.’ 


Protagoras. 


310 D. “courageous madness” is very infelicitous for Tv avdpeiav Kai zAv 
KTOWNCLY, 

320 D rurovou avza Geoi yg Evdov Ex yo Kai mupoc pisavres Kai Tov boa repi 
Kai yi) Kepavvurat, The last words do not mean “and various mixtures of both 
elements’; they are a periphrasis for the other two elements, air and water; 
cf. Timaeus 31-32, Phileb. 29 A B. 

327 E. ‘and you, Socrates, are discontented” is infelicitous for viv dé rpupic. 

336 E. The words “and this led Alcibiades, who loves opposition, to take 
the other side” are merely a plausible variation on the Platonic text, which 
simply says ‘and Alcibiades carries the pertinacity of the partisan into every- 
thing that he undertakes.” Alcibiades does not take Socrates’ part out of 
pure love of opposition. 

346 B nai &xyfpac éxovoiovg zpog Taig avayxaiatg rpootiBecbar cannot possibly 
mean “in order that the odium which is necessarily incurred by them (the 
parents) may be increased.” It is rather ‘‘and thus they (the sons) incur ill- 
will of their own accord, in addition to that which is unavoidable (through 
their parents’ unhappy temper).” 

346 IE. The words dore rotrov ye évexa ovdéva éxatvécouvat must, I think, 
mean “so that, so far as this goes (in respect of this), I shall have to praise no 
man.” The words are the counterpart of Gore 7) péyev above. Simonides is 
willing not to censure the moderately good, and he will not waste his time 
seeking for a flawless man, and so, in the meantime, avoid the necessity of 
praising any. This shade of meaning escapes in Jowett’s ‘In this sense I 
praise no man,” which also fails to account for the future éra:véooyar, 

356 E-357 C. The loose translation here does not bring out clearly the 
dialectical evolution of Socrates’ thought, and in two instances falls into 
positive error. The translator ignores the difference between 7 perpyrixf 
(which, strictly speaking, deals with ujxy) and metpytixg or u. Tt any measuring 
of urepBoagc and evdeiag. To the middle of 353 E we are concerned with 7 
petpyrexh, Then, on the hypothesis that salvation depended on the desire for 
more or less in relation to odd and even, Socrates shows that salvation would 
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then depend on (1) knowledge, (2) petpyrixy ric, (3) to wit, apcOunrixg. The 
translation does not bring this out, and in 357 A is erroneous. Instead of 
‘what would be the saving principle of our lives? Would not knowledge? a 
knowledge of measuring when the question is one of excess and defect, and a 
knowledge of number when the question is of odd and even,” read “ would 
it not be knowledge (of some kind), and would it not be (further) a knowledge 
of measurement (uetpyrixy Tic), inasmuch as (é7ecdf mep) the art postulated (# 
réyvy) is an art concerned with excess and defect; and since, further (éreed9 
dé), it is to be an art dealing with odd and even, can it be other than arith- 
metic?” (The specification is now complete.) These errors are repeated in 
the analogous passage, 357 A B. The third and actual hypothesis, Socrates 
continues, is that salvation depends on choice of more or less in pleasure and 
pain. The art of salvation is a merpyrixg, because it deals with excess and 
defect (imepBoAgje re xat évdeiag ovca). Being petpyrixg, it is necessarily réyvy 
and émorjun—what particular émcor#uy we need not enquire. Jowett mistakes 
the force of the participle ovoa here as he did that of its parallel érecd# wep 
above, and renders: ‘Seeing that the salvation of human life has been found 
to consist in the right choice of pleasures and pains—in the choice of the more 
and the fewer—must not this measuring be a consideration of excess and 
defect and equality in relation to each other?” 


Phaedrus. 


235 A. “And I was doubting whether this [sc. the rhetorical manner] 
could have been defended by Lysias himself.” rovro is here wrongly referred 
to Tg pytopixy, It refers back to ra déovta etpnxdroc, etc., as the context would 
show, were it not for the loose translation of ra Jéovra by “ sentiments.” 

242 E. “For if Love be, as he surely is, a divinity.” Plato would not thus 
contradict the doctrine of the Symposium. Sucrates says: ‘A god, or something 
divine!” 

244C. ‘rational investigation of futurity” is misleading for ‘ investiyation 
of futurity by men in their senses.” The contemptuous tone of arflpwrivy oinoee 
is lost in the reading “to human thought.” Hence the reader of the transla- 
tion not being informed that ola is a term of disparagement will not under- 
stand the statement that follows: that prophecy is more august than augury, 
both in name and fact. 

253 A kai Tobrur dy Tov Epduevov airiauevot does not mean “ the qualities of 
their god they attribute to the beloved,” but “they regard the beloved as the 
cause of this (experience).” 

253 D adnflivng dofng Eraipog is not ‘the follower of true glory,” but ‘‘the 
associate of right opinion.” The charioteer has knowledge like the vot¢ or the 
guardians, the good steed right opinion like the disciplined @uudc or the 
auxiliaries. The translation obscures an important Platonic doctrine. 

269 E. Not ‘I conceive Pericles to have been the most accomplished of 
rhetoricians. Phaedr. What of that?”, but “I conceive that there was a 
reason for Pericles having been the most accomplished of rhetoricians, 
Phaedr. Why so?” 

270 D omep éq’ Evdc, Tour’ ideiv Eg’ Exdorov is = ‘we first in the case of one 
and then in the case of all of them,” but ‘ he case (supposed) of a 
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simple unit, so in the case of each part of acompound.” The following words; 
Tw Ti Toteiv avTdo wépuxev, etc., cannot be construed ‘‘ What is the power of 
acting or being acted upon which makes each and all of them to be what they 
‘are,” but “wherein each of them is naturally adapted to act or be acted upon 
(by anything).” Cf. 271 A dr re rotety UT6 Tov wiguKer, 

Lysis 217 E xai 76 pire xaxdv dpa pat’ ayaflov eviore Kaxov Tapdévtog obTw KaKdv 
éoriv, tate 3’ OTe HON TO TOLOvTOV yéyovev, The last clause does not mean “and 
that has happened before now,” but ‘‘and sometimes it has become so (sc. 
evil).” éore 0’ dre is correlative with éviore. 

Laches 189 A. Not ‘‘Socrates must be willing to allow that he is a good 
teacher, or I shall be a dull and uncongenial pupil,” but ‘Let him (Solon) 
concede me this, that the teacher himself be a good man, or I shall appear a 
dullard, because I shall take no pleasure in his teaching.” 

Euthydemus 295 A. ‘You are incredulous, Socrates. Yes, I said, and I 
might well be incredulous, if I did not know you to be wise men”; render 
rather ‘‘ Yes, I said, of all save your exceeding cleverness.” 

Cratylus 425 B. ‘and we must see whether the primary and also whether 
the secondary elements are rightly given or not, for if they are not, the com- 
position of them, my dear Hermogenes, will be a sorry piece of work, and in 
the wrong direction.” This is either erroneous or so ‘free’ as to be nearly 
meaningless. Socrates is not speaking of ‘elements,’ but of words, and he 
says that it is a sorry business to string together etymologies without distin- 
guishing primitive and secondary formations, and analyzing the primitive 
words into their phonetic elements. 

436 C 7 ovK éverdeig avrog Aéywv Oo TavTa KaTa TavTOV Kai Eri TavTOY EyiyvETO 
Ta orduata. Not “did you ever observe, in speaking, that all the words which 
you utter have a common character and purpose ?”, but “or did not you your- 
self observe, while you were speaking [sc. the preceding etymologies], that all 
the words appeared (were turning out) to be made on the same plan and to 
the same result ?” 

437 D E. Not ‘and when he has duly sifted them, all the rest will follow,” 
but ‘and when that has been duly tested, then it must appear that the rest is 
in accord with it.” 

439 D ‘Ap’ ovr ody Te rpocerteiv avTd opbdc, et aei UmEeEfpyetat, Tpwrov pév Ste 
Exeivo Eativ, ExtEtTaA OTt TaLovTOV, etc. Not ‘and can we rightly speak of a beauty 
which is always passing away, and is first this and then that; must not the 
same thing be born and retire and vanish while the word is in our mouths ?”, 
but ‘‘Is it then possible to predicate of it rightly, if it is ever vanishing, first 
that it is ‘that,’ and next that it is of such or such a nature, or must it not ever, 
while the words are in our mouths, straightway become other, and slip away 
and no longer be the same?” 

The translation of the Timaeus has been greatly improved in accuracy, 
harmony and simplicity with the aid of Mr. Archer-Hind’s edition and the 
criticisms it called forth. Corrections suggested in these pages seem to have 
been adopted at 22 E, 24 B, 40 B, 52 8 C,55 A,and elsewhere. The sentence 
about the unmeaning employment of particles is silently dropped from the 
Introduction, but the exact force of the particles is still frequently ignored. 
Cf. ovv, 48 A; det bd)... rode (rére is wrong) yap... T:Oéueba D ovr, 53 E-54 A. 
réde ye uny, etc., 63 E; otv, 65 C. 
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77 BC mdoyov yap dtareAci rdvta, orpagévre J’ avrg, etc. These words are 
still wrongly rendered: ‘“ For this nature is always in a passive state, revolving 
in and about itself, repelling the motion from without and using its own,” etc. 
I gave the correct translation after Zeller (A. J. P. X 74) some time ago, and 
showed why the force of the negative must be extended to the participle 
otpagévti, There is really no doubt about the matter, and I have nothing to 
add except a reference to 64 B macyet povoy, 

s0 A. Does not the parallelism pydév éxeivo at—édvov éxeivo ab indicate that 
éxeivo in both cases refers to the wavdevécg? In that case pydév rovruv is 
resumptive of Td dé drolovoiy Ti, etc., not of Tovro and réde above, and the 
translation must run in outline: “the mavdsyvéc only (uévov éExeivo) is to receive 
the predicates ‘this’ and ‘that,’ but of the predicates ‘hot,’ ‘cold’ and other 
pairs of opposites, the wavdeyée none (undév éxeivo) is to receive. This view is 
supported by the language of 51 A in fine. 

Professor Jowett repeats his assertion that “the principle of the other, which 
is the principle of plurality and variation in the Timaeus, has nothing in 
common with the other of the Sophist, which is the principle of determination,” 
and adds in this edition a page of vague and misleading reflections on the 
meaning of ovcia in the yuyoyovia. To this I reply: (1) There is nothing in 
the Timaeus except the unintelligible use of Odrepov for the joints to suggest 
an identification of @arepov with “the principle of irregularity and dissension 
... the residuum of chaos”... ‘the source of evil seen in the errors of man,”’ 
etc. The passages (47 E sqq., 33 B) in which the ‘residuum’ is described do 
not mention or in any way imply Odarepov ; and so far from manifesting itsel¢ 
in the errors of man, the circle of the 6drepov normally produces right opinion 
(37 B); (2) The functions of the circles of the same and the other in the souls 
of the universe and of man are to predicate sameness and difference rightly 
(44 B, 37 BC), and this, expressed in almost identical language, is the final 
object of the long investigation of ravrév Gazepov and ovora in the Sophist 260 
C D; (3) Nor need the doctrine of ovoia and its intermixture with ravroy and 
Garepov occasion any difficulty. They are intermingled as in the Sophist 254 E 
dio yéry Tevé—Svumtyrupévw yy exeivorg EE avaynyng aei (cf. 259 A). There are 
three or four ovoiat, the ovoiat of érepov, cavrov and b1, each taken in abstract 
isolation, and the compound ovaia or relative being in which they are all 
combined. The text of the Timaeus, as I have already shown in these pages, 
leaves some doubt as to the imagined details and stages of the combining 
process. But there is not the slightest doubt concerning the meaning of the 
yoyoyovia asa whole. Like is known by like. Accordingly Plato fantastically 
compounds the soul of the categories which the analysis of the Sophist found 
to be implied in all cognition; and this inextricable and doubly compound 
interminglement in the soul is symbolic of their strange mutual interpenetra- 
tion in the dialectical process of thought (Sophist 240). That is all there is of 
it, and there is no occasion for rhetoric and mysticism, nor need we enquire 
(p. 422) whether Plato obtained his circles of the same and the other from 
some earlier thinker. 

The five metaphysical dialogues in the fourth volume are very correctly 
translated. A simpler, less conventional English would have made the 
connection of thought clearer in many places (e. g. Parm. 142 E, 147 C D), 
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but Professor Campbell’s revisions seem to have left practically no errors in 
the Theaetetus, Sophist and Statesman, and a hasty perusal detects very few 
renderings in the Parmenides and Philebus that can be pronounced positively 
wrong. 

Parmen. 156 D ‘Ap’ obv gore 76 Gtorov rovro, etc. Instead of ‘and does this 
strange thing really exist?” is it not possible to translate: “is this, then, the 
strange thing ? (of which we were speaking).” The question does not seem to 
be of the existence of the éfaigvyc, but only whether it is the mysterious 
moment postulated by the argument. 

Parmen. 157 B ovxovy éreizep GAAa Tov évdg Ectiv. Not “inasmuch as there 
are things other than the one,” but “inasmuch as they are other than the one.” 

162 A. The translation is improved here, but as the translator still retains 
the received text, he is obliged to “construe through a stone wall,” in order 
to get any sense. 1 have endeavored to show (A. J. P. XII 349-53) that a 
transposition of one “7 restores the sense and grammar to the passage which 
Aristotle found in it. But it is idle to argue the question so long as Greek 
scholars cannot be got to say whether it is or is not possible to construe: 
(uetéxor) uy oboiag pév Tov m7 eivac py dv, “does not partake of the not-being of 
not-being.” I hold that this construction is on its face impossible, and that 
we are therefore forced to interpret the passage in some other way. 

Theaetet. 165 A py mpookywy toig piace Tov vovv 7 Td TOAD eiBioneBa pdvat Te 
kai arapveiofat, Not, I think, “ifa person does not attend to the meaning of 
terms as they are commonly used in argument,” but “which is the (careless) 
way in which we are for the most part accustomed to affirm and deny (say yes 
or no to any question).” Cf. Euthyd. 276 A sqq., where Cleinias is tripped 
because Socrates fails to warn him to be on his guard, evAafnOyvat, and 
Socrates’ subsequent comment, oé dé rovro. . . dra2éAnGe, TavTd Svoua Er’ avOpo- 
Tog EvavTiug Eyovol Keimevov (278 B). 

Theaetet.177 E. Not ‘And as far as she has an opinion, the state imposes 
all laws with a view to the greatest expediency,” but “to the best of her 
opinion and belief.” 

182 A. The translation is loose and the idiomatic force of é7¢ is missed, 
Instead of “and that the patient ceases fo be a perceiving power and becomes a 
percipient,” read ‘“‘and that the patient is no longer (when we push our analysis 
to this point) to be regarded as (abstract) perception, but as a percipient” 
(accepting, as Jowett tacitly does, the reading atotiavéuevov). Below, in 182 B, 
the translation omits as surplusage the words év pydév avtd xa? avro eivat, 
which cannot be spared. 

Politicus 266 C. ‘Human beings have come out in the same class with the 
freest and airiest of creation and have been running a race with them.” The 
alternative interpretation, mentioned in the footnote, that pigs, not birds, are 
meant, is right. The English reader will conceive an exalted idea of the 
flexibility of the Greek language from the remark ‘‘according to this explana- 
tion we must translate the words above, ‘freest and airiest of creation, 
‘worthiest and laziest of creation.’’? But it is not really possible to translate 
yevvawtary Kai dua evyepeotaty in either of these ways, but only (with Camp- 
bell) ‘grandest and least fastidious.” Accordingly the bird-catcher below, 
“ who, of all mankind, is most of an adept at the airy life,” must be transformed 
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into a swineherd whose nature has been subdued to what it works in and who 
is therefore not squeamish or over-nice. 

Philebus 19 C GAAa xaddv pév rd Eburavta ytyvdonew Try addpov, debrepoc &” 
eivat tAovc doxet pH Aavbavery avrdv. The translation “Happy would be the 
wise man if he knew all things, and the next best thing for him is that he 
should know himself,” is ‘correct’ in a sense, but does not convey the meaning. 
The passage is a subtly moralized Platonic version of the Hesiodic ovrog péy 
ravdpioto, &¢ avTég mavTa vonoy, eobAdcg CO av Kaxeivog b¢ ev eivovTe wiOyrat. 
Render: “A fine thing is universal knowledge—to the man of sober soul 
[without owdpootvn even émiotiun is not a good], but the next best thing is 
not to be unaware of one’s own ignorance.” 

Phileb. 30 D E, ‘‘ That mind ts the parent of that class of the four which we 
call the cause of all.”’ Even if we adopt the reading yevotvornc, the word 
should not be rendered ‘parent,’ but ‘kin(sman).’ vov¢ is not the parent of 
airia in the Platonic scheme. 

33 B. “If so, the Gods, at any rate, cannot be supposed to have either joy 
or sorrow.” ‘If so’ is misleading and not in the Greek. The sentence is an 
independent confirmation of the preceding argument, not an inference from it. 

Phileb. §9 C exsivwy Gre uddcora tote Evyyevéc. These words, I think, are 
wrongly related: instead of ‘‘or if not, at any rate what is most akin to them 
has,” read ‘or if not, at any rate with that which is most akin to them.” 

66 D. “I understand; this third libation, Socrates, of which you spoke, 
meant a recapitulation.” It does not seem to have been observed that this is 
the ¢Aird recapitulation; cf. 19 C, 60 A. 

Phaedo 99 A. ‘“ These muscles and bones of mine would have gone off to 
Megara...if they had been moved only by their own idea of what was best, 
and if I had not chosen the better and nobler part,” etc. Render rather: 
“borne thither by (my) idea of what was best, if I had not thought it better 
and more honorable,” etc. Socrates is explicitly denying all causal initiative 
to the parts of the body, and, though in other connections the ‘body’ and the 
‘flesh’ might be said to have its own idea of good, it is grotesque to attribute 
such an idea to the bones and sinews here. 

Gorgias 509 B. ‘and will not the worst of all defences be that with which 
aman is unable to defend himself or his family or his friends?” Rather. 
“is not this the defence, the inability to provide which for self or family or 
friends is the most disgraceful ?” 

Misprints are rare: fuav étaivnu for éxov (I 124); Simmais for Simmias (II 
256); Charimdes (I 12). The reference Laws 693, s. v. animal, should be 
Laws 963. 

By a singular oversight, a characteristic sentence about Hebraism and 
Hellenism from the Preface to Matthew Arnold’s Culture and Anarchy, is 
assigned to ‘‘Sir Wm. W. Hunter, Preface to Orissa.” Sir Wm. Hunter merely 
quotes the passage as a motto for his book. 

University oF CHIcAGo. PAUL SHOREY. 


REPORTS. 


ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT.! 
Vol. XLV. 


Pp. 1-35. In Nepal there are about thirty living non-Aryan dialects, most 
of which have been largely influenced by the culture and language of the ruling 
Indian dynasties. Chief among these dialects is the Newé4rl, calling itself 
justly Nepalabhakha or ‘dialect of Nepal’; for, unlike the Dénwa4r, Pahi and 
other tongues spoken in the country of the Himalaya, it has developed intoa 
literary language. It shows all the advantages derived from‘the influence of 
the foreign, highly-cultured language and literature of the Sanskrit nation, 
viz. an enlargement of its thesaurus by concrete and abstract ideas and con- 
ceptions not met with among uncivilized people, and, as a natural result, a 
greater facility of expression. Its main shortcoming is an over-great depen- 
dence upon the language of the representative of the higher culture. A. 
Conrady is working on a grammar of this language, and publishes, for the 
present, a short abstract of it, with specimens of the literature, based on a 
number of MSS written in the Newar! language and consisting mostly of 
commentaries on Sanskrit texts. Of words borrowed from the Sanskrit, three 
distinct periods can be distinguished. The Newari belongs to the Indo- 
Chinese family of languages. 


Pp. 36-96. Seijid Mohammad Bey [ibn] ‘Otman el WanAl GalAl, one of the 
best representatives of modern Arabic poetry, was born Sept. 1829, in Kefr 
et-Tamma‘In. He translated the fables of Lafontaine and other French works. 
Asa result of his Moliére studies he published, in 1873 (1290 H.), an Arabic 
translation of Tartuffe, under the title of ES-sex Matlif. A second, revised 
edition appeared in 1890, together with translations of ‘les femmes savantes,’ 
‘Vécole des maris’ and ‘l’école des femmes.’ They present one of the best 
specimens, philological as well as literary, of the Arabic dialect of Modern 
Egypt. The scene has been skilfully shifted from France to Cairo and its 
surroundings. K. Vollers, introducing this poet to the readers of the ZDMG, 
prints in Latin transcription his famous Tartuffe, together with a glossary of 
difficult words and phrases not found in Dozy’s supplement and other 
dictionaries. 


Pp. 97-143. The history of the seven viziers as found in Sindb&dh is 
acknowledged to be the original of that of the ten viziers, which is found in 
almost all Oriental languages. It is wellnigh impossible to reconstruct the 
Arabic original text, owing to the comparatively recent date of the MSS. 
The only Persian text thus far known is that of Ousely-Kazimirski, which 
differs greatly from the Arabic. The language is simple and straightforward, 
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and proves it to be of recent date. Theodor Ndldeke calls attention to a 
much older Persian recension of the story, found in Codex 593 (L) of the 
Leyden Library, written by Ja&suf b. As‘ad, and completed on Wednesday, 
Sept. §, 1296. The language and style are bombastic and flowery. Nédldeke 
publishes part of the text with a Latin transliteration, and German translation 
and notes. 


Pp. 144-59; LVI 54-92. Georg Buhler continues his contributions to the 
Interpretation of the Acoka-inscriptions, publishing the Sanskrit text of the 
seven pillar-edicts in the Delhi-Sivalik, Delhi-Mirat, Allahabad, Lauriya- 
Araraj, Lauriya-Navandgarh and Rurpfria version, side by side. With the 
exception of the Delhi-Mirat and the Allahab&d versions, they are all in 
excellent condition. His edition differs, therefore, but slightly in text from 
those of his predecessors, but more so in translation and the commentary. 


Pp. 161-71. Irdja, in the meaning of ‘to defer, postpone,’ is the verb from 
which is derived «he name of the Mordjites, i.e. Mohammadans who prefer to 
postpone their judgment of a sinning Moslem until the great day of judgment, 
representing thereby the liberal, advanced wing of Mohammadan theology. 
That this is the correct definition is shown by G. van Vloten in several 
quotations from the poems of Thabit Qotna and Nagcr ibn Seijar. 


Pp. 172-86. Wellhauserm reviews favorably Ch. M. Doughty’s Travels in 
Arabia Deserta, during 1876-78, 2 vols., pp. 623 and 690, Cambridge, 1888. 
Doughty’s main object was a visit to the rock-tombs and the inscriptions of 
Madain Calih. His work is one of the best contributions to an accurate 
knowledge of the history and geography, literature and philology of Arabia.— 
De Goeje recommends L. Abel’s Sammlung von Wo6rterverzeichnissen als 
Vorarbeiten zu einem Worterbuch der alten arabischen Poesie. I. Die sieben 
Mu‘allagat; Text, vollstandiges Worterverzeichniss, deutscher und arabischer 
Commentar. (Berlin, 1891.) The review contains a number of additions to 
the glossary, published by Abel, and several corrections. 


Pp. 187-203. F. Spiegel shows that the Avesta and the Shahname, or Book 
of the Kings, by Firdasi, have not only many points in common relative to 
the Iranian legendary history, but also no less important points of difference 
in chronology, sociology and other topics of interest. In the ShAhname the 
king occupies the first and most respected place, in the Avesta only a secondary 
position. 


Pp. 204-20. F. Bollensen sends a number of critical notes on the Rigveda, 
with special reference to F. Max Miiller’s treatment of the Marut hymns in 
‘The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmanas, translated and explained,’ vol. I; 
London, 1869. 


Pp. 221-38. Of special interest to the student of Semitic comparative 
philology are Aug. Miller’s notes on Lagarde’s Uebersicht Uber die Bildung 


der... Nomina, and J. Barth’s Nominalbildung.’ He prints several additions 
r 


and corrections to Lagarde’s statements concerning * gg (! on p. 92, I) 
ae 


1See A. J. P. XII 107-8. 
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Ao 
and pe (33, 27). Acknowledging the merits of the many reviews of 


these works, he shows that the reviewers have apparently overlooked some of 
the most important facts; above all that Lagarde and Barth both begin with 
the same proposition, viz. ‘‘dass eine und dieselbe Form in verschiedenen 
Einzelfallen auch sehr verschiedenen Ursprungs sein kann”; the same 
method is observed, the same general results are obtained; the difference 
being only in the details. The chief attraction of both is their great origin- 
ality and the novelty of their methods, which Miller carefully describes, 
illustrates and compares. It is only in the details that we notice a difference 
in method as well as result. These cases are specially treated by M., who 
shows that Barth is a philologian, registering the facts and letting them speak 
for themselves, while Lagarde enters into the philosophy of language and 
deals with ultimate problems. Two desiderata in Semitic philology, so 
happily and abundantly supplied in Indogermanic linguistics, are statistics 
and linguistic chronology. This gap ought to be filled speedily by some of 
the many younger Semitic scholars. Muller closes by calling attention to the 
remarkable similarity in the relation between noun and verb in the Semitic 
languages and the Turkish. 


Pp. 239-44. In his discussion of amber in the commerce of the Middle 
Ages, K. G. Jacob had disputed a number of statements on this subject made 
by O. Schneider.! The latter now defends his position, showing the extreme 
weakness of Jacob’s arguments, which Jacob tries to strengthen on pp. 691-92. 


Pp. 245-9t. Paul Horn prints a second instalment of the Persian text of 
the Memoirs of the Shih Tahmfasp I of Persia (c. 1563 A. D.), consisting of 
extracts from the historical work of Mohammad Mehdi Ibn Hadi Sirazt (found 
in the Berlin MS, Cod. Sprenger 204). 


Pp. 292-94. W. Pertsch sends a descriptive list of 32 coins given to the 
D. M. G. by the heirs of the late H. L. Fleischer. 


Pp. 295-300. M. Schreiner points out that among the Mediaeval Chronicles 
and Chronological Notes (edited by Ad. Neubauer, Oxford, 1887) that of Josef 
b. Isak Sambart contains the largest amount of thus far unknown legendary 
stories concerning Jewish rabbis and grammarians. Josef’s source is usually 
Al-Makrizi’s Account of the Egyptian Synagogues. 


Pp. 301-2. The same writer has a note on As-Sabti, son of Haran-ar- 
RaSid, supplementing Néldeke’s article in vol. 43, 327.” 


Pp. 303-8. Th. Aufrecht, The Prandhamanorama of DivAkara (1627 A. D.), 
being a commentary to the Jatakapaddhati of Kegava Daivajita (c. 1490 A. D.), 
throws light on several obscure astrological writings. Biographical and bibli- 
ographical notes on Kegava and Divakara are added. Aufrecht also explains 
1) santya = sahantya; 2) hid = héJas (Rigveda) 3) Bhattoji must have taught 
as early as 1620; 4) on KAvyapartksha; 5) Panini’s poem I4mbavativijaya. 


Pp. 309-42. S. Fraenkel bestows high praise on Nodldeke's Beitrage zur 
Geschichte des Alexanderromans (Denkschriften der kaiserl. Akademie der 


1Vol. 43, 353; A. J. P. XIT 103. . TALS. PRU x03. 
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Wiss. in Wien, Bd. XX XVII, 5 (Wien, 1890).—H. Hirschfeld reviews A Com- 
mentary on the Book of Daniel, by Jephet ibn Ali the Karaite, edited and 
translated by D. S. Margoliouth (Oxford, 1891).—Favorable mention by G. H. 
Schils of C. de Harlez’ Ili, cérémonial de la Chine antique (Paris, 1890), and 
L’école philosophique moderne de la Chine (Bruxelles, 1890).—F. Hommel 
announces Register und Nachtrage zu der 1889 erschienenen Uebersicht tiber 
die Bildung der... Nomina von P. de Lagarde (aus dem 37. Bande der Abh. 
der k. Ges. der Wiss. zu Géttingen, 1891, pp. 76). The index is carefully 
made and the addenda are of great importance. 


Pp. 343-60. K. Vollers sends three contributions: 1. Additions to the 
articles on the Zar, by de Goeje and Ndldeke, in ZDMG 44, 480 and 7or1.! 
2. On the vocalic change in Arabic words borrowed from other languages, 
explaining e. g. why in Arabic loan-words an Y is often found in the place of 
the general Semitic & or the Greek soft breathing. 3. Simm4wfI, the poisoner, 
whose name popular etymulogy has connected with sémm ‘poison,’ is a distor- 
tion of simdwf. 


Pp. 361-94. A. Sprenger criticises Hamad&ni’s description of the Arabian 
peninsula and the publication of this work by D. H. Miller. It is practically 
a continuation of the well-known controversy against the famous traveller 
Eduard Glaser and a defence of Miller against the latter. 


Pp. 395-402. C. Snouck-Hargrouje sends an Arabic text, with German 
translation and commentary, referring to slave-trade in Singapore at the - 
present time. The document is an inquiry sent a few years ago by a pious 
Arabian living in Singapore to a learned countryman of his residing in Batavia. 
The answer of the latter is given in a German translation without the text. 
S. shows the impossibility of suppressing the slave-trade by decrees and laws 
rather than by the education and moral elevation of the masses. 


Pp. 403-29. H. Vambery describes the intellectual life of Persian women, 
based on a MS of Mahmud Kazar (born 1799), consisting of a series of poems 
in eleven sections, called Mazmas Mahmud (= the Miscellanies of Mahmud). 
It is this, one of the best specimens of modern Persian literature, throwing a 
bright light on the inner history of the splendid reign of Feth Ali Sah. Section 
§, called Nakli MeZlir = Society-report, i. e. a description of the person and 
work of Persian poetesses, was written at Nihawend in 1825 (1241 H.), and 
contained 3 subdivisions: 1) the royal princesses, 2) the women of the royal 
harem, and 3) the poetesses of the Iranian countries. Extracts in Persian, 
with German translation, show the superiority of the Persian women in intel- 
lect and wit over their Mohammadan sisters in Arabia, Turkey, Middle Asia 
and Hindustanf. 


Pp. 429-34. Examining M. de Clercq’s catalogue of a collection of Sassanian 
gems (Paris, 1890), Paul Horn discovers and corrects a number of deficiencies 
in the text written by M. J. Menant, with the assistance of M. Ed. Drouin. 


Pp. 435-38. I... von Schroeder calls attention to the peculiar accentuation 
of the last six leaves of the Vienna K&athaka MS, containing the 35th Sthanaka, 
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treating of the Prayagcitti. The Vedatta is marked by a vertical stroke below 
the syllable and the genuine Svarita by a small circumflex, also beneath the 
line. 


Pp. 438-46. M. Steinschneider, quoting Fihrist, p. 312: “Apollonius of 
Tyana (or Balinas) was the earliest writer about talismans, and his work on 
this subject is famous among us,” states that Apollonius is reported to have 
been the author of works on mysticism, magic and alchemy. On magic he is 
said to have written six works of which Arabic translations in MS are existing. 
Some of these evidently belong to Apollonius (Pergaeus) the Mathematician. 
Steinschneider also gives additions to his article on Aristotle's Parva Naturalia 
among the Arabians (see vol. 37, 477; A. J. P. V 529). 


Pp. 454-64. Ernst Leumann expresses his thanks to Sanskrit students and 
public libraries for their liberality in lending him Sanskrit MSS, and offers, in 
return, the free use of any MS in his possession, of which he prints a complete 
list, in three sections. 


Pp. 465-92. A. Miller and A. Socin discuss H. Thorbecke’s literary 


remains and H. L. Fleischer’s lexicographical material, both presented to the 
D. M. G. 


Pp. 493-£00. Up to the year 1677 Hebrew Bibles were very expensive in 
Germany and full of mistakes. In that year Balth. Christ. Wust, of Frankfurt, 
undertook to publish a more reliable and, at the same time, cheaper edition. 
He engaged for this purpose David Clodius, born 1644, and from 1671 Professor 
of Oriental Languages at Giessen, as chief editor. As second proof-reader 
and corrector he secured Leo Simon, Dr. Med. and Rabbi in Mainz, whose 
life and work, literary and social activity, are described by David Kaufmann. 


Pp. 501-10. W. Bacher has a very interesting review of J. Furst’s Glossa- 
rium Graeco-Hebraeum, oder der griechische Wérterschatz der jiidischen 
Midraschwerke. Ein Beitrag zur Kultur- und Alterthumskunde (Strassburg, 
1891). 


Pp. 511-76. The Wagaf-right from the point of view of the Sarf‘at-right, as 
interpreted by the hanefite school, is discussed by J. Kresmarik as a contribu- 
tion to the study of the Islamite Law. Wagqf or Wakuf means a pious founda- 
tion for religious or charitable purposes. Their great importance lies not so 
much in the wealth that they represent, but rather in the fact that they serve 
those religious and benevolent ends the want of which is felt by all classes 
and for which, owing to the peculiar organization of the Muhammadan 
commonweal, little or nothing is done by the state government or the com- 
munities. Poor-associations, mosques, schools, hospitals, aqueducts are main- 
tained and provided for by the Wadf. 


Pp. 577-9!. Julius Weber, a missionary residing in the Northwestern 
Himalaya, publishes, with a preface by Georg Huth, the Tibetan text of the 
Buddhist sftra of the ‘Eight manifestations,’ with a German translation and 
notes by himself and Huth. 


Pp. 592-619. Julius Wellhausen, in his book Reste arabischen Heidentums 
(p. 217), maintains that there are only a few genuine Arabic names of staxs, 
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while most of them are borrowed from the Greek. Unfortunately, he does not 
mention any special names. F. Hommel examines the Arabic names of stars, 
and especially of the moon-stations, and comes to the conclusion that their 
origin is Semitic and their age much greater than admitted by Wellhausen. 
Thus the constellation band NaS is really ‘banf an ‘AS,’ the ‘an’ (= han) 
being the old article before ‘alif and ‘Ayin; ‘AS is the WY of Job =Syr. NNYD 
(= Arcturus); again ’Al‘ayydq (= capella) is the Babylonian iqu (iqi being the 
god of the star aSkar = capella), which originally is = ‘unéqu (goat); ’al‘ayyagq 
properly = ‘the goatherd’ (cf. the #vioxoc of the Greeks); Sim&k (virgo) is also 
a word found in Babylonia, where we have Sumuk Samé; sam&k = pisces is 
the result of a secondary development. The name of the sixteenth moon- 
station, azzubanay, is the Babylonian zibAanitu = yyAai. Of Semitic origin is 
also the name of Sirius and Prokyon (= the two si'ray), corresponding to the 
Babylonian Kakkab Kak-ban (star of the weapon of the bow) and Kakkab 
Kak-si-di (= meri = north). Hommel shows that long before the sixth 
century of our era the Bedouins had known the names of the moon-stations 
and the stars, and that their origin points to Assyria and Babylonia, whence 
they were brought to the other Semitic nations, as well as to the Greeks and 
Romans. 

Pp. 620-28. R. von Stackelberg’s Iranica treat of, 1. Rustam who is called 
a Sagzi = Zdane (i.e. of Sejestan); 2. The Iranian roféry¢ legend of Arsak, 
the son of Valarsak. It is simply the Armenian version of the Avestan story 
of ErexSa, the archer = Neo-Persian Aris (FirdQsi); 3. Contributions to the 
knowledge of the Ossetan religious folklore. 


Pp. 629-81 contain a part of the Sanskrit text of Dinalapanikacukasaptati, 
with German translation by R. Schmidt, describing the parrot (Guka) as teacher 
and counsellor of man. 


Pp. 682-84. P.v. Bradke denies W. Neisser’s assertion (Bezz. Beitr. XVII 
244) that man, Smanvant, Smy4vant and avant are pre-Vedic forms preserved 
in the present text of the Veda. 


Pp. 685-90. Ign. Goldziher has a note on the ‘jinnat’ (= daiuéva) of the 
Arabic poets. 


Pp. 693-712. Favorable reviews by Th. Néldeke of K. Ahrens’ Das Buch 
der Naturgegenstande (Kiel, 1892) and by Im. Low of R. Payne-Smith’s 


Thesaurus Syriacus (Oxonii, 1890), fasc. VIT. 
W. Muss-ARNOLT. 





REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE. Vol. XV. 


No. I. 

1. Pp. 1-5. Henri Weil discusses critically a few passages in Lysias 
mepi tH¢ moduteiac, and also in the Lysias of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
where this speech is preserved. The remarks are characterized by the 
well-known penetration of the author. 


2. Pp. 6-13. Laeviana, by Louis Havet,—a critical discussion of a 
dozen fragments of Laevius. The article contains valuable metrical 
observations, especially in regard to synaphea. 
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3. Pp. 14-33. Popular Latin versification in Africa (Commodianus and 
Verecundus), by L. Vernier. After a brief review of what has been done 
by others on the subject, the author institutes a careful and methodical 
investigation. He concludes that the peculiarities of the prosody under 
discussion are neither isolated facts nor aimless blunders, but are all due 
to three great principles or processes that afterwards changed Latin into 
Romance: the suppression of unaccented shorts before or after the tone- 
syllable, and the shortening of unaccented longs—processes which took one 
tempus from words; the recession of the accent, which led to the same 
result; finally, analogy, which, contrary to usual laws, sometimes caused 
shorts to be lengthened. With the uncertain material resulting from these 
processes and the consequent loss of acute perception of quantity, the 
poets tried to imitate the hexameters of classical Latin; but they read 
these with their own corrupt pronunciation. Spondees, for instance, when 
the adpor¢ was not an accented syllable, were trochees. Hence the model 
had been spoiled, and the material with which the mould was cast was 
inadequate. They were attempting to imitate the inimitable. The author 
cites many examples to illustrate his views, and scans a considerable 
number of verses. He admits that sometimes the same verse can be 
scanned in different ways, and that it is not possible always to see ata 
glance the true scansion, even when there is but one. Onthe whole, his 
treatment of the subject is the most satisfactory, perhaps, that has appeared. 


4. Pp. 34-40. Continuation of O. Riemann’s remarks on various ques- 
tions of Latin syntax. In this article is discussed the question how the 
unreal imperfect subjunctive was turned into the infinitive. Admitting 
some weak places in the line of argument, he decides in favor of -urum 
fuisse. He cites and discusses all the examples that have been claimed 
for -urum esse, and gives a list of the certain and the doubtful examples of 
-urum fursse. 


5- Pp. 40-45. Frederic Plessis critically discusses four passages of 
Propertius (iv, 1, 17-20; iv, 1, 733 il, 1, 37-38; ii, 13,19). His remarks 
merit attention. 


6. Pp. 46-50. Jules Martha discusses the reasons that induced Cicero 
(Brutus, ch. xiv) to believe that certain men who lived before the Punic 
wars were eloquent. He concludes that Cicero was not influenced, as 
some think, by any histories in which fictitious speeches may have been 
ascribed to them, but inferred from the influence they wielded on critical 
occasions that they must have been able orators. 


7- Pp.51-55. H.d’Arbois Jubainville defends Liv. v, 34,8 per Zaurinos 
saltusgue Juliae Alpis transcenderunt, rejecting Madvig’s emendation, per 
Taurinos saltus vallemgue Durtae Alpis transcenderunt, The Alpis Julia, 
it is true, is far away from the Taurini, but the author most appositely 
remarks: “Un auteur, méme un auteur de l’antiquite, peut quelquefois se 
contredire, et souvent il arrive que ses contradictions sont la partie la plus 
instructive de ses écrits.’’ His theory, which seems very plausible, is that 
Livy drew from two contradictory sources. He shows what these sources 
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were and points out other instances of like confusion. The question is an 
interesting one, as its solution will show where the centre of gravity of the 
Celtic population was at that time. The earlier authority gave per salts 
Juliae Alpis, the later per Zaurinos. 


8. Pp. 56-58. S. Dosson, discovering that M. Hochart was really in 
earnest when he attempted to show that the works of Tacitus are a recent 
forgery and that they are mentioned by no writer before 1425, cites several 
instances in which authors quoted him verbatim or nearly so, and by name, 
at an earlier date. 


9. Pp. 59-60. FE. Audouin explains the origin of the contradiction 
between Caes. de Bell. Civ. i, 15 and Pompey’s letters (Cic. ad Att. viii, 
11 A; 12 A), and removes a difficulty in B. Civ. i, 30 and i, 37, 2. 


10, Pp. 61-63. Noniana—critical discussion of six passages of Nonius, 
by Louis Havet. 


11, P. 64. Louis Havet shows that the first syllable of cicury is, or may 
be, long in the three passages of Pacuvius where it has been considered 


short. 


12. Pp. 65-75. Enniana—critical discussion of fifteen passages of 
Ennius, by Louis Havet. 


13. P.75. Louis Havet restores the two extant fragments of the Aquae 
Caldae of Atta. 


14. Pp. 76-81. George Doncieux investigates the question who wrote 
[Tibul.] iv, 2-6. He concludes that the elegies 7-12 were composed by 
Sulpicia alone, el. 2, 4, 6 by Tibullus alone, and 3, 5 by both together, 
Sulpicia furnishing the sentiment and some expressive verses, Tibullus 
elaborating and completing. 


15. P. 82. The Vita T7ibulli begins: Albius Tibullus, eques regalss. 
For regalis has been substituted Aomanus. Baehrens reads: Albius 
Tibullus, eques Rk. e Gabis, ‘*G. D.,” in the article before us, objects to 
the preposition, and reads &. Gadis. He also cites Hor. Epist. I 4 és 
regione Pedana as confirming Gadis, which was in the regio Pedana. 


16. Pp.83-84. In Plat. Rep. III 405 C, O. R. inserts "H od after dixaorov, 
and cites several instances of obx, aAAd—in reply to a double question, 
where the reply is adapted only to the second alternative. Cf. Gorg. 453 D. 


17. Pp. 84-85. H. de la Ville de Mirmont proposes Acmonio for 
Armonioin Am. Marcellinus, xxii, 8, 17. 


18. Pp. 86-96. Book Notices. (1). A. M. D. commends De syllabarum 
in trisemam longitudinem productarum usu Aeschyleo et Sophocleo scripsit 
Sigofredus Reiter, Leipzig and Prague, 1887. (2). A. describes the contents 
of Die Entstehung der griechischen Literatursprachen, by Ed. Zarncke, 
Leipzig, 1890, and pronounces the position taken by the author not 
altogether tenable. (3). Ch. Cucuel describes and favorably criticises 
Quaestiones scaenicae, diss. inaug. scripsit Fridericus Harzmann, Marpurgi 
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Cattorum, 1889. (4). Ch. Cucuel favorably criticises Denys d’ Halicarnasse, 
Jugement sur Lysias, texte et traduction frangaise, etc., par A. M. Desrous- 
seaux et Max Egger, Paris, 1890, and suggests some slight improvements 
for the text, critical commentary and translation. (5). P. N. favorably 
mentions Intorno all’ opusculo di Palefato de incredibilibus. Considera- 
zioni di Nicolo Festa. Florence and Rome, 1890. (6). A. briefly describes 
Fr. Kraner’s editions of Caes. Com. de Bel. Gal. and de Bel. Civ., Berlin, 
1890 and 1880. (7). F. Plessis praises Schulze’s RKémische Elegiker, 
Berlin, 1890, and commends with some reserve Adolf Kiessling’s 2d edition 
of Hor. Odes and Epodes, Berlin, 1890. (8). S. Chabert commends Lucian 
Maller, De Accii fabulis disputatio, Berlin, 1890. (9). L. D. makes rather 
unfavorable mention of Munro’s Lucretius (translated into French by A. 
Reymond, Paris, 1890) and (10) of Schitz’s Hor. Odes and Epodes, 3d ed., 
Berlin, 1889. (11). Anonymous praise of Jahn’s Eclogae _e Proclo de 
philosophia chaldaica, Halle, 189t. (12). Alban Derroja makes favorable 
mention of Hime’s Introduction to the Latin Language, London, 1890, but 
finds a few faults and errors. (13). E. C. notices Les Scolies genevoises 
de l’Iliade, publiées ... par J. Nicole, Paris, 1891, and gives an account of 
the Genevensis 44. (14). Emile Chatelain praises highly and gives a brief 
analysis of Le latin de Grégoire de Tours, par Max Bonnet, Paris, 1890. 
(15). E. C. briefly notices Sexti Pompei Festi de verborum significatu cum 
Pauli epitome: edidit Aemilius Thewrewk de Ponor, Pars I, Budapestini, 
1889, and (16) Corpus glossariorum latinorum, vol. IV: edidit G. Goetz, 
leipzig, 1889, and (17) a work on the MSS of the letters of Pliny the 
Younger, by S. G. de Vries in the Exercitationes palaeographicae in 
Bibliotheca Universitatis Lugduno-Batavae, etc., Lugd. Batav., 1890. 
(18). Brief anonymous mention of Chronologie de 1’Empire romain, publiée 
sous la direction de R. Cagnat, par George Goyau, Paris, 1891. 


NO, 2. 


1. P. 97. KR. Dareste calls attention to a fragment of a law of Solon (in 
the recently published Scholia to Homer) throwing light on éSobaAnc. 


2, P.98. Jules Nicole emends the passage referred to in (1). 


3. Pp.98-100. 8B. Haussoullier publishes his restoration of the mutilated 
column 31 of the ’A@qvaiwv rodcteia, with Kenyon’s comments on it. 


4. Pp. toi-15. Chemica Graeca, e codicibus MSS Monacensi 112 et 
Bernensi 579, by Albert Jahn: elaborate critical discussion of numerous 
passages. 


5. P. 116. J. Keelhoff shows that ézirjoa should be stricken from the 
Lexica. 


6. Pp. 117-30. Critical and metrical notes on Commodianus, by Léon 
Vernier. 


7. Pp. 130-31. Acciana—critical notes on four fragments of Accius, by 
Louis Havet. 
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8. Pp. 132-38. H. Lebégue adopts the method of Alfred Jacob (see 
Rev. de Phil., April, 1889) and corrects numerous errors in the dates of 
MSS contained in Facsimilés des manuscrits grecs datés, etc., published 
by H. Omont, Paris, 1890-91. 


9. Pp. 139-54. Colonel Stoffel criticises Das Kriegswesen Casars, by 
Franz Frohlich. Admitting the excellence of the work in every other 
respect, he finds and corrects numerous errors in the treatment of military 
affairs. He seems to hold the view that none but a military man can be 
competent to speak of the military affairs of the ancients. 


10. Pp. 155-56. Jean Psichari explains Soph. El. 1-10, 159. 


11. Pp. 156-60. Under the head of Bulletin bibliographique, B. Haus- 
soullier gives an account of the contents of Classical Texts from Papyri in 
the British Museum, including the newly discovered Poems of Herodas, 
edited by F. G. Kenyon. With autotype facsimiles of MSS British 
Museum. London, 1891. 


No. 3. 


1. P. 161. Announcement of the death of Othon Riemann, who died 
Aug. 16, 1892, aged thirty-eight years. The next volume of the Review 
will contain his biography. 


2. Pp. 162-67. F. G. Kenyon furnishes some fragments of Herodas. 
3  P. 167. F.Cumont calls attention to a letter of St. Gregory of Nyssa. 


4. Pp. 168-74. Critical notes by C.-E. Ruelle on the Musical Problems 
ascribed to Aristotle. 


5. P.174. O. R. finds an example of tamguam = ‘as if’ in the sense of 
‘with the notion that’ in Cicero (Brut. I 5). 


6. Pp. 175-76. K. Cagnat shows from a recently discovered inscription 
that in Plin. Hist. Nat. V 4, 29, the true reading is Chiniavense. 


No. 4 merely completes the Revue des Revues, begun in No. 1 and continued 


through Nos. 2 and 3. 
MILTON W. HUMPHREYS. 


CORRECTION. 


I regret that in a footnote to my article on the verb oxyvay, etc., on page 78 
of this Journal, I misrepresented Professor Thayer’s statement in his Lexicon. 
The passages cited in the note are complete for the New Testament only, not 
for ‘the Scriptures.’ The error was entirely mine. In the same footnote, for 
Rev. 12,2 read 12,12. Professor Thayer has kindly sent me another example 
of xaraoxyvow. The form is xaraoxyvovr; it occurs in Diod. Sic. 19, 94, and 
should be classed with the seven cases mentioned at the bottom of page 78. 
The table on page 83 should be corrected to correspond.—M. H. MorGan. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


1891 was a year of surprises, and among its important surprises may well 
be counted the Flinders Petrie papyri, which Mr. Mahaffy has edited with 
his wonted jauntiness. The fragments of the Phaedo of Plato contained 
in these papyri were eagerly scanned by Platonic scholars, but Platonic 
scholars were destined to a disappointment akin to that of Isokratean 
scholars in the presence of the Marseilles papyrus (A. J. P. VI 111). The 
Flinders Petrie fragments of the Phaedo are more than eleven hundred 
years older than our oldest MS and have the strong presumption of 
antiquity in their favor, and yet no sober scholar would buy back the entire 
papyrus text at the cost of the Bodleian. This sad state of things seems 
to amuse Mr. Mahaffy, whose interest in the classics is not devoid of a 
certain Robin Goodfellow malice, and he gravely tells us that the Flinders 
Petrie papyri represent a text that has not been doctored by the Alexan- 
drians, who were all their lives in bondage to the fear of the hiatus, ‘‘and 
‘improved’ the condition of Plato’s text to an extent unsuspected by most 
modern scholars.’? And so he proceeds to edit the Flinders Petrie text 
and to point out here and there passages in which the Alexandrians have 
shifted the words in order to avoid that bugbear, the hiatus; for it seems 
that the avoidance of the hiatus is a superstition, fostered by Benseler’s 
‘‘tract,’’ ‘‘which is too often quoted as conclusive.” In short, our whole 
tradition is ruthlessly discredited. So long as there is enough of the Greek 
texts left out of which to construct parallels for Irish politics, Mr. Mahaffy 
will doubtless console himself, but what is to become of the feeble folk 
who make their houses in the rocks of the Greek text, what is to become of 
the minute scholars, the syntacticians, the statisticians and the whole tribe 
of ywrioBou8uces? Fortunately, Mr. Mahaffy is not to have his way with 
these poor people, and USENER has come to their help in an essay as 
delightful as it is instructive—OUnser Platontext (Gdttinger Nachrichten, 
1892, pp. 25-50, 181-215). In this paper Usener treats Mahaffy with perfect 
urbanity and shows his appreciation of what the brilliant Irishman has 
done, but he shows also that the Petrie text removes hiatus as well as 
creates it and disposes forever of the hiatus business. ‘Mir wares neu,”’ 
he says, “dass unser bisheriger Platon irgend welche Empfindlichkeit gegen 
den Zusammenstoss von Vocalen verrathe. Man wirdes mir nicht verargen 
wenn ich nicht zu verstehen vermag, wie dieser hiatenreiche Text hiatus- 
scheuen Grammatikern seinen Ursprung verdanken kinne.” To be sure, 
Usener might have added that Blass (Attische Bereds.? II 458) undertakes 
to show an avoidance of hiatus in some of the later dialogues of Plato, but 
there is no trace of any such avoidance in the Phaedo. After a careful 
investigation into the details of the various readings in the Petrie payyti, 
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Usener reaches the conclusion that, in spite of all the corruptions and all 
the interpolations introduced by ages of active use, the Bodleian is gold 
and the Flinders Petrie text pinchbeck. The Bodleian, like the priceless 
= of Demosthenes, goes back to a better tradition than that of the corrupt 
Alexandrian vulgate; for here, contrary to all experience in the run of our 
MSS, the later is the better and the earlier is the worse, and we are brought 
face to face with a riddle which Usener solves by referring these admirable 
MSS to their source in the great publishing house of T. Pomponius Atticus, 
whose Athenian texts competed with the slovenly copies of the old Alex- 
andrian MSS. But the great Alexandrian critics still deserve our gratitude 
and our confidence, and Usener has done good service in vindicating their 
methods and their results. 


With the most profound respect for the best type of English scholarship, 
I venture to say that England is the only country in the world in which a 
classical man would dare to prepare an edition of a Greek author with such 
an apparatus as Mr. E. C. MACKIE has set forth for our inspection in the 
preface to his Menippus and Timon of Lucian (Cambridge, At the University 
Press; New York, Macmillan and Co.). In that apparatus one looks in 
vain for Maurice Croiset, whom Mr. Mackie ignores as steadfastly as Mr. 
Bury in his Nemeans ignored Alfred Croiset, and one is not consoled by 
finding a conspicuous place given to Mr. Lucas Collins’s slovenly book on 
Lucian in “ Ancient Classics for English Readers,’’ wherein Mr. Collins 
shows an extremely hazy knowledge of Greek. He did not know, for 
instance, or did not care to know, the difference between ‘tongs’ and 
‘anvil,’ between ‘shrewmouse’ and ‘weasel,’ and actually wrote of the 
‘original Latin’ of Suidas. Mr. Mackie makes no reference to Schmid’s 
Atticismus, in which more than two hundred pages are devoted to the 
peculiarities of Lucian, But why particularize? The book reposes on the 
work of Hemsterhuis and Reitz, and nothing later is seriously considered. 


Mr. D. H. HoLMEs sends to Brief Mention the following list of slight 
errors noted in constant use of von Essen’s invaluable /ndex Thucydideus : 

P. 2, ayyfA/ovor, 61. 5, cited as pres. ind., should be pres. part. dat. and 
given below.—P. 12, airia, 6 65. 19, should be cited d 65. 9.—P. 37, astcuars 
also occurs at 8 65. 14, not cited.—P. 39, aweizov. Why is arepovor, etc. 
(p. 40), not given under azeizoy, since épa is given under cizuv (p. 122) ?— 
P. 138, éveyéyparro, a 128. 34, should be cited on p. 112 under &y} pagu. — 
P. 141, é€€Bacvov, ¢ 65. 24, should be cited on p. 126 under éxBaivw.—P. 143, 
éEdpunoe, € 88. 12 d, and é&apunoay, € 6. 14, should be cited under éopudw 
(same p.).—P. 154, éwemovfxet, 7 38. 9, should be cited under zwovéw (p. 374), 
instead of under émimovéw.—P. 155, Exioxfhow, ¢ 33. 34. Why is not this 
form given under éréyw (p. 147), since fut. forms like it (e. g. ozfoovor) are 
given under éyw (p. 174) ?—P. 157, éregevyet, b 133. 25, should be cited under 
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getyw (p. 440) instead of under émipebyo, which does not exist.—P, 244, 
péAAwoi, a 60. 28, for 7 60. 28.—P. 249, (1) wera, B 62. 27, should be 6 62. 28. 
(2) pera, d 9. 3, does not exist.—P. 316, (1) duotor, B 45. 23, should be 8 45. 
33. (2) B 89. 25 should be 8 89. 26.—P. 322, appabycay for wppodycav.— 
P. 354, (1) téurovov, B 80. 18, should be 8B 80. 19. (2) wéupar, d 27. 34, 
should be 6 27. 33.—P. 359, (1) mepseppin should be placed under mrepippéovtog 
above on same column. (2) septegpovpovvto should be spaced, as being a 
first occurrence.—P. 362, rAeiw, B 89. 29, should be 8 89. 30.—P. 379, rpotBy 
should not be spaced as being a first occurrence.— P. 381, mpoepotvra should 
be given under zpoeizov (p. 380) ; cf. p. 39, areizov, above.—P. 382, mpouafar 
should be placed before zpovudyovro, in alphabetical sequence.—P. 383, 
Tpoeipnuévov, etc., should be given under zpoeizoy (p. 380) ; cf. p. 39, ameizon, 
above.—P. 395, eipyxa and the rest ought, consistently, to be put under elzov, 


Mr. Bury’s edition of the /sthmian Odes of Pindar (New York, Macmillan 
& Co.) follows the same lines as his Nemeans. So far from being weaned 
from the doctrine of the recurrent word, he clings to it passionately, and 
extracts from it the last drop of the “ milk of Paradise.’? The same clever- 
ness and suggestiveness characterize introductions and commentary, the 
same diffuseness and the same fancifulness, the same fitfulness, not to say 
backwardness, in acknowledging obligation where acknowledgment is due. 
The most simple matters are stated with the air of one who sees a new 
planet swim into his ken, and the notes are loaded with statistics that are 
absolutely lacking in point. aa eipguéva are sometimes significant, or can 
be made significant, but the mere mention of the fact that this or that word 
occurs only once in Pindar does not seem to be of any particular value. 
And even then he is not always right. The solitariness of éecpa (I 4, 9) 
hardly counts in the presence of ravvéfecpa (O 2, 26). In several of his 
notes Mr. Bury calls attention to the varying quantity of vowels before 
mute and liquid, térpa here and wdrpa there, roruoc six times and raérpo¢ 
eight times. But apart from a comprehensive study of quantity in Pindar, 
these are dead facts. Far otherwise do these facts appear in the general- 
ization of Breyer, who in his Analecta Pindarica has reached the conclusion 
that ‘‘in the lengthening of vowels before mute and liquid the dactylo- 
epitrites approach very closely the Homeric usage, while the logaoedics 
and paeonians deviate from the standard and approach the Attic norm.” 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Thanks are due to Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., New York, for material 
furnished. 
AMERICAN. 


Bible. New Testament. The resultant Greek Testament: exhibiting 
the text in which the majority of modern editors are agreed, by R. F. 
Weymouth; with an introd. by the Rev. J. J. S. Perowne, Bp. of Worcester. 
New York, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1892. 23-+-643 pp. 12mo, cl., $3. 

Brugmann (K.) A Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic Lan- 
guages. Vol. III. Morphology, pt. 2; from the German, by R. Seymour 
Conway and W. H. D. Rouse. New York, B. Westermann & Co., 1892. 
8-+- 402 pp. 8vo, cl., net, $3.25. 

Burt (M.E.) Story of the German Iliad. New York, Efingham Maynard 
& Co., 1892. 119 pp. 12mo, cl., $0 cts. 

Constantinides (Michael), Neohellenica: an introduction to modern 
Greek; tr. into English by M. Constantinides in collaboration with H. T. 
Rogers. New York, Macmillan & Co.,1892. 164-470 pp. 12mo,cl., $1.90. 
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CORRIGENDA 
To A. J. P., VoL. XIII, No. 2, pp. 139-70. 


Page 141, line 32: delete ‘outward.’ 

Page 148, line 10: for semicolon read colon. 

Page 148, line 13: for colon read semicolon. 

Page 155, line 24: for ‘shall’ read ‘should.’ 

Page 158, line 30: after ‘issue’ insert ‘And how will Theseus prevent 
this undetected accomplice from rendering help? he may have joined the 
guards already, for aught that Theseus knows.’ 

Page 163, line 8: for ‘to madness nearly are’ read ‘are sure to madness 
near.’ 

Page 166, line 4: insert dé after the first rp, and in the following lines 
delete ‘in a place... original reading.’ 

Page 160, line 10: L is not ‘probably’ older than the main body of 
Suidas: possibly it is, but the probability is the other way. 

Page 167, line 7 from foot: delete ‘much.’ 

Page 167, last line: for ‘then’ read ‘the.’ 

Page 168, line 4: for ‘ Plut.’ read ‘ Plat.’ 

Page 169, line 13 from foot: A should be uncial. 

A. E. HousMan. 
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VoL. XIII, 4. WHOLE No. 52. 


I.—THE LIMITATION OF THE IMPERATIVE IN THE 
ATTIC ORATORS.' 


Raff, the composer of the celebrated Lenore Symphony, 
happened one day to be taking a walk with a friend of his. In 
the course of their conversation, the friend made some remarks 
about the difficulties of musical harmony and counterpoint. 


1«¢Contempt solves no problems’’ is a wise saying that I have tried to 
bear in mind under sore temptation throughout the course of my grammat- 
ical studies, and I have never joined heartily in the Homeric laughter or 
un-Homeric guffaw which is always evoked when the name of Protagoras 
is cited in connection with the doctrine of the moods and the use of the 
imperative in Homer. Indeed, I have considerable respect for the first 
professor that attacked the subject of Greek syntax, and should continue 
to have considerable respect for him, even if I were left to form my notion 
of Protagoras from the mime of the great prose Archilochus, Plato. Aris- 
totle, to whom we are indebted for the Protagorean criticism of Homer, is 
an unsympathetic soul, and his report is an unsympathetic one: ri yap dv 
tig troAGBor juapraobar & Wpwraydpag émiriua bri ebyeoOar oiduevog emirarres 
eixav pyviv decde Ged; To yap Kedevoat, gnoi, woeiv Te pa Enitasic eorew 
(Poet.,c. 19). But even Aristotle does not deny that the criticism may 
have cogency in another sphere, and adds: did rapeio8u w¢ GAAnC Kai ov TIC 
rwointixnc bv Gedpnua. Surely, any one who knows aught of the potency of 
the professional esdolon might see that Protagoras was under the spell of 
his own art, and judged Homer as he would have judged an oration; anda 
glance at the prooemia of extant orations will suffice to show to any one who is 
not too busy in asserting his own superiority by an idle laugh, that the rule 
which Protagoras applied to Homer is perfectly applicable to the orators. 
The mistake of Protagoras is no worse than the mistake which such a critic 
as Dionysios makes when he applies his rhetorical rules to such a master- 
workman in history as Thukydides. This absence of the imperative {com 
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‘‘Why,” said Raff, “that’s a simple matter. I can teach you the 
principles in a very few minutes.” Now, in view of the large 
number of books on musical harmony, each claiming to possess 
merits of its own in the presentation of so difficult a subject, such 
a statement would seem paradoxical. But, as a matter of fact, to 
the initiated, the whole system of harmony resolves itself into a 
few elementary principles, and it is only facility in the practical 
application of these principles that involves the expenditure of 
considerable time and energy. 

Similarly in the case of the subject under consideration, the 
theory is stated clearly enough by Hermogenes,' but the applica- 
tion of his dictum to the study of the stylistic effect of the impera- 
tive is not so simple a matter. Difficulties very sooh present 
themselves, apparent exceptions are encountered, and we are 
brought face to face with a multitude of seemingly isolated facts. 
Yet as we progress and, by long-continued contact with the 
imperative, acquire a keen perception of its varying tone, the 
difficulties are cleared away, the facts no longer appear isolated, 
and the apparent exceptions are shown to be but so many striking 
confirmations of the rule. 

To study the limitations of the use of the imperative, that are 
necessarily involved by its harshness, one naturally turns to 
oratory. In epic poetry and in the drama, it is true, the imper- 
ative abounds, but there is a perpetual shift of character and of 
situation, and the advantage, possessed by oratory, of the utterance 
of only a single individual, is lost. Comedy is further complicated 
by all the elements of mockery and travesty, and there is great 
danger of misinterpretation of facts. In lyric poetry, as in Pindar, 
we have, it is true, only one speaker, but the elements of ecstasy 





oratorical prooemia has for many years intensified my desire to have a full 
and accurate exhibit of the use of the imperative in the orators, and at my 
suggestion Dr. Miller has undertaken to fill this gap in our knowledge, and 
has filled itin his own way. In view of the widespread phenomenon of 
varying expression for command and prohibition, I should be inclined to 
lay more stress than he does on the psychological elements involved, but 
that reserve does not affect the importance of his research nor the sugges- 
tiveness of his presentation.—B, L. G. 


1See Spengel, Rhet. Gr. II, p. 300, or Walz, III, p. 237: oynuata dé rpayta 
padiota pév Ta TpooTaKTixd* olov THE ’Aptoroyeitovoc Kpicews avauvnotivrec éEyxa- 
Aipaobe.. .. KxdAa d2 rpaxéa ra Bpaxtrepa (hence also imperative forms) xai 
& unde KOdAa, kéupara dé Kadeiv duecvor. 
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and surprise defy ordinary rhetoric, and in didactic poetry, while 
there is, of course, an abundance of imperatives, there is too much 
sameness. In history the material would be scant if it were not 
for the speeches and other quotations, and the artistic form of 
philosophy, the dialogue, is subject to dramatic conditions. But 
in oratory the case is different. Here rhetoric holds full sway, 
and the nature of the case in the majority of instances is such as 
to require considerable tact on the part of the writer in the proper 
handling of the imperative. A harsh imperative may seriously 
prejudice the effect of an oration. And yet there is not so little 
of the imperative found as to make the conclusions drawn there- 
from practically useless. 

The results of this study are presented in about the same order 
in which the various problems have been solved in the mind of 
the writer. The arrangement may not be the most logical one 
possible, but it is at least a practical one. It is very difficult to 
hit upon a perfectly satisfactory arrangement in the case of a 
subject, every part of which depends for its proper understanding 
upon a knowledge of all the other parts. We consider the 
oratorical limitation of the imperative— 

1. As to number and kind. 

a. No. of imperatives in entire body of orators. Substi- 
tutes. Omission of imperative. Imperatives addressed to 
jury. Kinds of imperative. Mollifiers. Recurrence of same 
verb. Cumulation of imperative. 

6. Variations in the different departments of Greek oratory. 

c. Variations in authors. 

d. Variations in individual speeches. 

2. As to form. Voice. Person. Positive and Negative. 
Tense. 

3. As to position. 

a, Prooemium. 

5. Body of speech and epilogue. 


I. 


At first blush it would seem that whilst imperatives could hardly 
be dispensed with altogether in most orations, yet if, as Her- 
mogenes says, the imperative is harsh, we should not be likely to 
find in them a large number. An examination, however, reveals 
the fact that (excluding interjectional épe’s, but of course including 
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py} with the aor. subjunctive in prohibitions) there are 2445' 
imperatives on the 2284 solid Teubner prose pages’ that remain of 
the Attic orators, after deducting the fragments, the letters, all of 
Hyperides, and the Demosthenean collection of prooemia. 2445 
is not a small number. Indeed, if no other facts were taken into 
consideration, the results of the mere count would hardly justify 
the belief in the harshness of the imperative, and Hermogenes 
might be suspected of having based his opinion ona few examples 
that had attracted his attention by their particularly objectionable 
character. But figures are valuable chiefly by comparison. 
While 2445 is a large number, the bulk of the orators, as pointed 
out above, is likewise large, and ove imperative per page does 
not, after all, seem an inordinately large proportion. 

It must further be borne in mind that the imperative might 
have been used much more frequently. For we find in the orators 
scores of instances of substitutes for the imperative, each instance 
representing the avoidance of an imperative and bringing about a 
diminution in the number of occurrences. The cause of the 
avoidance need not always be harshness of fone; it may be harsh- 
ness of colon, harshness of rhythm, desire of symmetry, but 
generally most or all of these elements are combined. The 
following are some of the actually occurring substitutes: 3éopa 
ipa, dei, ypyn, dgtos and dixacos used personally, épeiAw, mpoonxes, elxds, 
alrodpat, afi, décov, Bixatov, cuppéeper, alaxpdv w. Inf.; elxdrws, dixaiws ay 
w. opt.; édv with subjunctive or «ei with optative ; the verbal in -réo» 
and épyov with the genitive or the possessive pronoun followed by 
the infinitive. 

Probably, of all the substitutes given above, the conditional 
sentence looks furthest removed from an imperative, and yet 


1This makes about 107 imperatives to every 100 pages, or about 1 imper- 
ative to every page. The first six books of the Iliad contain at least 230 
imperatives on less than 124 Teubner pages of epic poetry. This makes 
about 185 imperatives to every 100 pages. Now, taking into account the 
fact that a page of epic poetry is smaller than a page of prose, it would be 
perfectly safe to say that, volume for volume, the number of imperatives 
in the first six books of Homer’s Iliad is about twice as great as that in 
the orators. In the case of the orators, the imperatives in quotations, in 
supposed laws, and in bracketed portions of the text, as also all doubtful 
imperatives, have been excluded from the count. 

2 All laws and bracketed portions of the text have not been counted. In 
case of fractions of lines, one-half or over has been counted as one full line, 
and less than one-half line has not been counted. 
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Isocrates himself tells us in 15, 72: émtyeip@ 8€ xal rovro meibew adrdy 
as xp Secvdy vouliCecy, that ef davdy yyoao Of 2, 14 is a Substitute 
for the imperative. For, in proof of the fact that ypy dewav vopifer 
is a substitute for the imperative, if proof be necessary, we need 
only turn to the previous section, §71, where Isocrates, referring 
to the expression in 2, 10: xat py éxeivd ye avepdy Srt Bei rovs ravra 
Suynoopevovs xal wept rndtxovrwy Bovevopevous py padupeiyv, impersonal 
and indefinite as it 1s, sayS mapaty& rq Nixoxdct py padvpeiv. If 
the impersonal éi followed by the infinitive, with the subject in 
the third person, may be a paraenesis to the person addressed, 
and if e with the optative may be hortative, it is not necessary to 
prove that the other expressions may be substitutes for the 
imperative. Not that they are the exact equivalents of the 
imperative; but the intimation of the desire that the thing should 
be done is there, and the object sought to be attained is the same 
as in the case of the imperative, whilst the appearance of wishing 
to lord it over one (émrarreyv) is removed and an appeal is made 
to the person, either directly or indirectly, from the point of view 
of mercy, kindness, justice, fairness, propriety, utility, moral 
obligation, absolute necessity, etc. 

To an entirely different sphere belong the use of the so-called 
imperative question and the imperative use of éras with the future 
indicative. These are not mollifying substitutes for the imperative. 
éres with the future indicative is undoubtedly colloquial, as the 
statistics given by Weber, Entwickelungsgeschichte der Absichts- 
satze, II, p. 123, plainly show, and it has no extended use in 
oratory. It is found only twelve times—twice in Lysias, once in 
Isaeus, and nine times in Demosthenes—and of these twelve 
instances only one is directly addressed to the body before whom 
the oration is delivered. The passage is found Dem. 4,20. The 
orator begins g¢vous péev Ayo and then, suddenly breaking off, stirs 
up his hearers by the vigorous parenthesis: kai éros py momocd’ 
etc. How much more effective this than an entreating py roman’ !" 

The use of the so-called imperative question is best studied in 
connection with the other kinds of rhetorical questions. Its tone 


1Cf. Rehdantz ad locum: “man erwartet nun die Anzahl zu héren; aber 
bekannt mit der Leichtfertigkeit und Spottsucht seiner Mitbirger, welche 
eine so feierlich angekiindigte und doch so bescheiden lautende Forderung 
lichelInd warden bewilligt haben, schlagt er ihnen zuvor durch die dstlere 
Parenthese den Spott aus der Secle und reinigt so zu sagen erst die 
Gemither zu der richtigen Stimmung.” 
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varies all the way from mild astonishment to utter impatience and 
intense disgust. Says Rehdantz ina note to Dem. 4, 10: “Der 
Charakter dieser Frage ist ein wesentlich anderer als in der zu §2 
behandelten. Hier stromt sie aus der unwillig erstaunten Seele 
des Redenden, und ihr Ziel ist Ueberfithrung’ (@€eyxos Tiber. 8, 
540, wevots eAeyxrean Hermog. 3, 314) und Beschamung, welche 
zum Entschluss oder Handeln fiihren sollen und oft geradezu wie 
ein Befehl wirken; nur dass sie immer doch den HoOrer als ein 
sich selber frei bestimmendes Wesen anerkennen.” See also 
Rehdantz-Blass, Index to Dem., under ‘“‘Frage.’’ Hermogenes, 
Walz, III, p. 237, calls this kind of question édeyerixés and makes 
it only second in degree of harshness, the imperative holding the 
first place. The shortness of the colon, or rather comma, as 
Hermogenes would have it, also figures prominently in the harsh 
effect produced (cf. Hermogenes, p. 237 bottom and p. 238 top). 
The following are about all the instances that we have noted in 
which such a question might, with more or less change in the 
sentence, be replaced by an imperative of the second person. 
No claim to exhaustiveness, however, is set up, and no attempt 
has been made to register the various degrees of harshness: 
Lys. 14, 17; Isae. 3, 77; Dem. 19, 283 (425); 20, 83 (d2s); 21, 
116 (sexies); 222 (b2s); 23,109; 24,170(b2s); 203; 205; 25, 27; 
53 (dts); 63; 36, 52 (2s); [44], 54; 45, 70; 54, 20; [59], 108; 
117; Lycurg. 27 (575); 54; 78; 115; 116; 121; Aeschin. 1, 130; 
185; 2, 161; 3, 152 (dts); 235 (fer); 253 (67s); Din. 1, 15; 18; 
37; 41; 42; 84; 87; 97; 106 (fer); 107; 2, 11 (¢er); 14 (425); 
15; 3,7 (2s). 

It has just been shown that the number of the imperatives in 
the orators was considerably reduced by the use of mollifying 
substitutes. But there is another way in which the number might 
have been diminished, and that is by intentional or unintentional 
omission, without replacement by a substitute. But this is a 
matter that is not directly susceptible of proof. The mere absence 
of a construction does not prove that the nature of the construction 
is responsible for the conscious or even unconscious avoidance of it 
on the part of the author. And while, from the general behavior of 
the imperative as described in this article, it would seem that the 
nature of the imperative is such as to have caused its absolute 
Omission on many occasions, yet it is hardly fair to utilize any 
such conclusion before all the evidence has been presented. 


1T should prefer to take éAeyyoc in the sense of reproof and not conviction. 
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In dealing with the actually occurring imperatives it is necessary, 
first of all, to distinguish between the persons to whom the imper- 
ative is addressed. It is perfectly evident that the imperatives 
addressed to one’s adversary or to the clerk of the court, etc., do 
not enter prominently into the discussion. The clerk is the 
servant of the court, and there can be no harshness in addressing 
him in the imperative. Even Isocrates uses forms like dvdyvwoht, 
xdde, etc. The common forms used in speaking to the clerk are 
dvayiyvwoxe (48 times), dydyroh (134 times), émitaBe (11), énicxes 
(15), nddes (114), AaBé (162) and Acye (256 times).’ These impera- 
tives are occasionally replaced by the third person imperative, 
which in this case would seem rather harsher than the second, 
inasmuch as spoken in the presence of the person to whom the 
request ought to be addressed. A more common substitute is 
the future. So instead of xdAee rovs pdprvpas we have rovrav rovs 
pdprupas rrapéfopa. Instead of avdyywb we find dvayrocera. In the 
same way, an dvd8n&: OF dvdSnre addressed to the witness or witnesses 
is unobjectionable. The adversary seems to have been a perfectly 
legitimate object upon which to vent one’s wrath. It is the person 
or persons to whom the oration 1s addressed whose feelings must 
be consulted, and so it is only the imperatives addressed to him or 
to them that are of primary importance. Now, of the 2445 imper- 
atives mentioned above, the entire number of imperatives directly’ 
addressed to the jury or substitute is only 1311. In judging of 
the significance of this number we must bear in mind that not all 
imperatives are of the same degree of harshness. 

It may be read in every grammar that the imperative may be 
used to express a command, an exhortation, or an entreaty. In 
the genuine command we have an example of unmitigated harsh- 
ness. There are no examples of this use among the imperatives 
addressed to the jury. Of the hortative, symbouleutic and 
paraenetic imperative we shall speak at full length below. Suffice 
it for the present to say that the greater number of imperatives 
belong to this class and that they vary in harshness according to 
the circumstances of the case. But a large number of the impera- 
tives belong to the class of entreaty. When the imperative is 
used in an entreaty it has of course nearly lost all harshness of 


1 This and the foregoing figures include the few cases in which the one or 
the other of the just mentioned imperative forms does not refer to the clerk. 

2 The handful of imperatives indirectly referring to the jury either collec- 
tively or individually, may be ignored for present purposes. 
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tone. Moreover, two or more imperatives of entreaty are 
frequently used together, and even these are generally accom- 
panied by some mollifying expression, so that the short, harsh 
colon that is characteristic of the imperative is avoided. The 
mere insertion of the phrase & dvdpes ’A@nvaian has a mollifying 
effect upon the tone of the imperative. An instance ofa string of 
imperatives of most pitiful entreaty is found in Dem. 28, 19-20: 
pnedapas & avdpes Stxaoral yévnod ... unde... mepeidnre... 
BonOnaar ovv npiv BonOnoare... oooar éAenoare... ixe- 
revw, avTrtBor® mpds... «+. pn wepeldnré pe, pyndse wosnonre 
xré. The introduction of a word like d¢opat, ixeredw, dyrtBoAe, OF a 
combination of these words, leaves no doubt as to the true tone of 
the imperative. These words occur with the aorist and present, 
positive and negative. The following are examples: Aeschin. 3, 
61 8enoopar... dénocy, émwevoare pot.— 3, 156 py). .., ixereveo dpas, 
py tpératov torare..., pnd alpeire .. ., und’ Gropapyjoxere.—And. 2, 23 
Séopar...anddore.—Dem. 19, 195 air cexal Séopat, dds pot.— [42], 19 
puxpdy pev ody, ixereva, emicxes.—[42], 32 dere, ixerevmw mdvras jpas.— 
45, 85 déopat xal dyrtBodG kal [xerevo py tmepionré pe, xré.—[50], 2 
Séopat tye py pe pynonobe.—[50], 2-3 Béopar...d8txaiay 8énowy... 
dvapynoOnre cai... ppatere.—LyS. 4, 20 ixerevo tyas cal dvyreBorad, 
éXefoaré pe. I desire in this connection to call attention to the fre- 
quency with which many of the imperative forms are repeated.! 
Constant recurrence would have a tendency to blunt the feeling of 
harshness on the part of the hearer. Especially noteworthy in this 
respect is the group of imperatives of the verbs cxomeiv, oxéwacOat, évOv- 
petoOa and Aocyifecda. But, apart from their mere recurrence, there 
is another reason why these last-mentioned forms are rather mild. 
The plaintiff or the defendant knows that it is the duty of the 
judges to challenge mentally every statement he makes. It is 
expected of him to meet this challenge, and the most simple and 
direct way of introducing the arguments in support of his statement 
is the oxéyraode Or Some similar expression, which in this case has 
almost the force of a simple causal particle. If we add to these 
weakest of hortative imperatives such closely related words as the 


1It might be interesting to know that the whole number of imperative forms 
in the orators is about 667. These belong to 373 different verbs, which in 
turn are referable to 228 simple verbs. The whole number of imperative 
forms second plural (not all of which, it must be remembered, are addressed 
to the jury) is 318, and the number of verbs of greater or less difference of 
signification to which these belong is 229. The number of simple verbs to 
which these 229 different verbs may be referred is 147. 
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imperatives Of dewpeiv, Oedabat, Spay, vopitery, oterOat, iryeinbar and a few 
others, we have disposed of about one-half of all the imperatives 
addressed to the jury or person to whom the oration is addressed. 

Contrary to the tendency of avoiding the imperative, there is at 
times discernible a tendency to multiply its use. Thé explanation 
of the heaping up of two or more different imperatives in or about 
the same passage has in part been given on p. 406. The matter 
will be perfectly clear after the discussion, in Part III, of the 
position occupied by the imperative in the speech. Analogous to 
the heaping up of several different imperatives, but much more | 
restricted in its use, is the repetition of the same imperative by 
anadiplosis. Aristophanes has made us familiar with this phenom- 
enon by his wsaie, aie rév navoipyov xré., Eq. 247. Its use would be 
governed by the general laws of anadiplosis. The tone is that of 
great excitement, extreme passion or deep pathos. Hence there 
is little occasion for its use in the orators. For the rhetorical effect 
and for examples of anadiplosis in general, see, in addition to 
Volkmann, Rhetorik d. Griech. u. Rom., Rehdantz’ note to Dem. 
2, 10 and Rehdantz-Blass’ index under ’EravadirAwots. To the 
example for the imperative there given, namely, Dem. 28, 20 
Bonbycare, add Dem. 18, 139 &dre; 19, 97 eipyere; 25, 14 Odre; Aes. 
3, 202 dre (parallel with the aie, rate of Aristophanes); and Din. 
I, 29 py apare.’ Compare also Dem. 19, 46 pH viv—py viv adiorago 
(cited by Rehdantz-Blass, ].c.), Aeschin. 3, 156 py... py... 
torare, and Din. 1, 85 pn, & 'AOnvaios, pn. 

Essentially different is the repetition of A¢ye in such passages as 
Dem. 18, 37 ori 8’ ovrw rair’ éxet, A€ye pot ré re Tov Kaddobevous 
Ynpicpa Kal thy émioroAny rov Pidimmov e€ Sv dpdorépwv dravr’ éora 
gavepd. Aéye. In this and similar cases the order to state the 
decree, law, etc., is issued to the clerk, but instead of allowing 
him to act in obedience to the order at once, the speaker goes on 
talking at greater or less length. Meanwhile the clerk is naturally 
waiting for the signal] to start, which is eventually given by the 
Aéye. Examples of this anaphoric use of Aéye are common enough 
in Demosthenes, but none have been noted in the other orators, 
excepting Aeschines 2, 61, where Aéye resumes a preceding sapa- 
yayvohs, and Din. 1, 52, where A¢ye resumes Aafe. It must, how- 


1Wurm, Comment. ad Din., p. 130, does not mention this example among 
his collection of instances of anadiplosis in Dinarchus, and M&atzner’s text 
has 47 ag7jre but once. Blass, Thalheim and Bekker repeat the ps) ag7re in 
their texts. 
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ever, be borne in mind that while the imperative forms dvdyvetr, 
dvayiyvacxe, kddet, A\aBé, dvdBnO and dv»dByre, aNd dxovoare are more 
or less freely used in Andocides, Isocrates, Isaeus and Lysias, the 
imperative form Aé¢ye is found but once, namely, Lys. 10, 16 (Lys. 
I, 18 contains the A¢eye in a quotation), and Antiphon, who cites 
no laws, decrees, etc., in calling up his witnesses, uses only the 
expressions rapéfouat, mapacynoopat and «dda. Examples of Aéye— 
Aéye are Dem. 18, 28 (but second Aéye is omitted in S according to 
Weil); 37; 73 (‘A et vulg. Ce mot a été omis dans S, L, F par 
suite, sans doute, du déplacement de la phrase qui le précédait.” 
—Weil); 105; 115; 155; 212 (Aéye resumptive of Aéye in 211); 
221 (Aéye resumptive of Aéye in 218); 289; 19, 38; 40; 63; 86 
(particularly long parenthesis); 168? (Bekker, but neither Blass 
nor Weil); 20,95 (6zs); 21,113; 23,88; 159 (second Adye omitted 
in S, according to Weil, and not found in Blass’ text; it certainly 
is missed here); 160; 24,41? (Bekker; but there is serious trouble 
about reading); 41, 28; [58],9? (Bekker). Instances in which a 
Aye resumes a preceding dvdyvw& are Dem. 18, 118; 19, 270 (Aéye 
bracketed by Blass); 23, 151; 162; 45, 8. Cf. also Aeschin. 2, 
61 and Din. 1, 52, cited above. 

There is asimilar but less common use of dvdyvobr and dvayiyvwoxe, 
and this is not confined to Demosthenes. An imperative more 
rarely precedes, as in Isae. 2, 13 dvdyvw6t:—§16 dvayvdcerar—avayvas ; 
3, 15 dvdyvwht—dvayiyvooxe; Dem. 24, 32 dvdyvabi—avaylyvacke ; 
Aeschin. 2, 60 dvdyvw6t—dvdyvobs. The future is more common, 
as in Isae. 3, 53 dvayydocerat—dvayiyywone ; 5, 2 pdprupas mapetspeba— 
avayvoh; 6, 7 dvayvwoOfoerat Kai of mapayevdpevos paptrupnoovot— 
dvayvobt ; 6, 8 mapéfopat—advayyvwh ; Dem. 24, 39 avayvacerat—advayiy- 
vooke; 27, 8 mapéfopat—avayiyyrworne; [47], 24 mapéetopat—avdyvabs. 
Cf. also Isae. 2, 16 above. 

We have up to this point confined our discussion to the use of 
the imperative in the orators viewed as a unit. Let us now 
examine the variations of its use in the different departments of 
Greek oratory. We prefix a table showing the comparative 
frequency of the imperative in the different departments of Greek 
oratory. 
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TABLE FOR DEPARTMENTs.! 


I. Adyoe emBecxrixoi. 








Lysias 2? and 33, Oo Oo 18.25 
Isoc. 9-13, 5 8 118.73 
Dem. 60 and 61, 13 14 24.97 

Total, 18 22 161.95 "I 14 
Dem. 61 (paraenetic), 12 12 14.75 

Balance, 6 10 147-20 4 7 

2. Adyoe cupBovAevrixoi. 

And. 3, 8 II 11.63 69 95 
Lys. 34, re) re) 2.25 oO fe) 
Isoc. 1-3 (paraenetic), 197 201 30.82 535 546 


Isoc. 4-8 (with epid. turn), 16 25 160.54 10 16 
Dem. Ie!!I 


13-17 symbouleutic, 71 97 161.20 44 60 


32. Adyot Otxarixot idtortxoi. 


Lys. 10. II. 17. 23. 32, 14 30 19.53 72> 154 
Isoc. 16-21, 16 34 62.76 25 54 
Isaeus (entire), 48 149 127.79 38 117 
Dem. 27-59, 193 $71 = 433,06 45-132 


36. Adyor Btxarexol 8npdoror. 


Ant. (all), 43 51 73-38 59 70 
And. I. 2. 4, 34 59 58.16 58 10l 
Lysias (remainder, exc. 34), 129 181 179.93 72 Io! 
Dem. 18-26, 310 644 436.29 72 148 
Lycurg. 21 41 39.81 53 103 
Aeschin. (all), 136 243 178.82 76 136 
Din. (all), 39 55 45-72 85 120 


Of the three great departments of Greek oratory, the epideictic 
is represented chiefly by Isocrates. Ps.-Lys. émerdquos (2) and Lys. 


The first column gives the number of imperatives directed to persons 
addressed; the second the entire number of imperatives; the third the 
number of solid Teubner prose pages; the fourth the percentage (number 
of imperatives per 100 pages) of the first column; and the fifth the 
percentage of the second column. Isoc.14 and1s5, [Dem.] 12,and Hyperides 
were excluded from the count for evident reasons, 

2It was found impracticable to distinguish between spurious and genuine 
speeches. 

®*This number, owing to the inadequate material upon which it is based, 
has no special significance. 
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’OAvpmaxds (33), Ps.-Dem. émeraguos (60) and éepwrixds (61), and Hyp. 
éneragos are the only extant specimens of show speeches from the 
rest of the Attic orators. On purely epideictic soil there is but 
little room for the imperative. The Greek eulogy, or its counter- 
part, the invective, usually remains true to its name. While there 
was every temptation for exhortation or for administering a bit of 
friendly advice, yet the narration of glorious deeds,’ the recounting 
of excellent qualities, formed the principal object of the encomium, 
and the paraenetic part, if not entirely wanting, receives but little 
space, the advice being given in an indirect way. This gives the 
speech an air of dignity and reserve entirely appropriate to the 
occasion. The use of the direct imperative second person would 
betoken a certain amount of familiarity and personal interest, and 
hence we are not surprised to find a few imperatives in the funeral 
oration of Pericles, Thuc. 2, 35-46, and in an imitation of it in 
Plato, Menex. 236 D-249 C, though in the latter the dead are 
ingeniously made responsible for all the advice there given. I 
was curious enough to know how the imperatives in all the extant | 
funeral orations of the classic times ran, and so present the results 
of my investigation. 

Imperatives in funeral orations.—Gorgias émrdqgus. Cf. Blass, 
Attische Bered. I?, p.61. We possess one large fragment and 
probably several smaller fragments. There is no imperative in 
the larger fragment.—Thuc. 2, 35-46, Pericles’ funeral oration. 
$43, 4 (ndrdcavres cal... xpivavres, py meptopaabe rovis moAepeKous 
revduvors. §44, 4 fyeicOe ... nal... xovgiferGe to such of 
bereaved parents as are too old to have any more children. §46, 
2 viv 8¢ drododupdpevor by mpoonxe exaoros anoxwpeire. There area 
number of substitutes for the imperative. The length of the 
oration is 7.19 Teubner pages.— Ps.-Lys. émragios. No imperative. 
—Plato, Menex. 236 D-249 C. Length about 15.38 pages. 
247 A wetpacde; tore; 247 C rots per ody mai rair’ cipnode; 
249 C drododupdpevos dire. There are quite a number of impera- 
tive substitutes.—Ps.-Dem. émirdqguos. §12 pndeis 3 nyeicda; §37 
ipeis 8° drodvpdpevat xal ra mpoonxovd as xpi) Kal vopipa moiunuvavres, dwire. 
—Hyper. IV, 6 (7), 14 cai pndets broAdBn pe. No imperative in 
the epilogue, but xp) Gappeity is a substitute——The Evagoras of 
Isocrates, which is considered a Adyos émrdg¢sos by Volkmann, 
contains a single imperative. 

1Cf. Dem. 20, 141 on the nature of the funeral oration : émi roig reAevrhoace 
Spwoig tagac moeiobe nal Adyoug émitagioug Ev ol¢ Koopeite Ta TOY 

ayaGav avdpov Epya (Bekker’s text). 
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But the epideictic speech may be paraenetic or symbouleutic, 
and in such cases we may be at a loss as to how to classify. So 
the first eight speeches of Isocrates have all of them an epideictic 
stamp, and yet they are plainly paraenetic and symbouleutic. So 
the é¢pwrixds of Ps.-Dem. is largely paraenetic. We of course 
expect to find imperatives in a speech the main object of which is 
to give advice—a small number if the advice is given on one or 
two points only, a large number if a line of conduct is to be laid 
down. Accordingly, we find a very large number of imperatives 
in the first three speeches of Isocrates. It is self-evident if one is 
asked to give advice, one could hardly fairly be accused of 
harshness for using the imperative in compliance with the request. 
Yet even here the advice given might not be pleasant to the 
person seeking it, and in anticipation of this might be couched in 
a milder form. But different is the case with a self-constituted 
adviser. Unsought advice rarely meets with favor on the part of 
the old and receives but a doubtful welcome on the part of the 
young. There are exceptions, of course, and nobody will blame 
Isocrates for giving advice that was probably very badly needed. 
But Isocrates even here betrays his gentlemanly spirit, his good 
judgment and his refined taste for elegant expression by many a 
skilful evasion of an otherwise legitimate imperative. I need only 
remind the reader of the striking example from mpés Nixoxdéa 
discussed in the early part of this paper. 

For a study of the imperative in the purely symbouleutic 
speeches, Demosthenes is about the only orator to whom we can 
turn. For of the speeches of Andocides, only oration 3 is a 
genuine specimen of the yeévos cupBovAevrixdy, and of Lysias we 
have only the fragmentary oration 34. Isoc. 4-8' have an epi- 
deictic turn, and the number of imperatives is almost as low as in 
the purely epideictic class. The imperative, as we have seen in 
the previous section, has a perfectly legitimate place in the 
symbouleutic speech. The very name points to the imperative. 
But it must also be borne in mind that public orators are really 
self-constituted advisers. It is true that the better class of them 
look upon their work as a solemn duty they owe to their country, 
and this consideration, together with a greater or less degree of 
popularity, serves to mitigate the otherwise unpardonable harsh- 
ness of the imperative. But the fact remains that they have not 
been appointed public counsellors, and their own personal interest, 


1 For 1-3 see above. 
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as well as the public welfare, would make them desirous of having 
their advice meet with favor. So a certain amount of caution 
must be exercised as to the way in which the advice is offered, 
and, as a matter of fact, there are only 44 imperatives addressed 
to the jury, in every 100 pages of this kind of Demosthenean 
speech. The expression gnpi diy abounds, and other substitutes 
for the imperative are not wanting. It is interesting to note the 
comparatively small number representing the total of all the 
imperatives in this class. This is due to the absence of witnesses, 
citations of laws, etc., the presence of which calls forth imperatives 
like dvdyvw6t, cde, A€ye, etc. 

The third great class, that of the Adyor dtxamxot, remains. Here 
we must again divide into two classes, the public and the private. 
In the private orations the number’ of imperatives is very much 
below the average for all the orators, whereas in the public 
speeches the number is almost as much above. Inthe latter class 
the avowed interest of the speaker in the public welfare made the 
imperative excusable, and frequently the length of the speech gave 
ample time for gradually working upon the feelings of the audience, 
and when their passion was fully aroused, the orator might give 
vent to his. Cf. Cic. Orat. §26 on Dem. 18. 

It is only after the above study of the relative frequency of the 
imperative in the different departments that we can at all under- 
stand the figures for the different authors. For else how could 
we account for it that Lysias ‘‘venustissimus ille scriptor ac 
politissimus,”’ who, according to Cic. Orat. 29, has nothing “inso- 
lens aut ineptum,” should use so many imperatives? A glance at 
the table of departments shows that the vast bulk of Lysias consists 
of public judicial speeches, and in this department Lysias’ figures 
are as low as those of Demosthenes.’ Demosthenes here runs up 
to 72, while in his private orations he descends to 45. Isaeus’ 
low number is explained by the fact that all his orations are 
private and of the class called xAnpixoi. Dinarchus, the xpiéwos 
Anpoobéms, abounds in imperatives and heads the list. This is 
perfectly consistent with his use of the so-called imperative 
question,’ where he also leads. Next comes Aeschines, who has 


1For the rest of this paper, unless otherwise specified, the number of 
imperatives is to be regarded as referring simply to the imperatives 
addressed to jury, etc. 

2 But the shortness of so many of Lysias’ orations must also be taken into 
consideration. See below, p. 414. 

3See above, p. 404. 
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a high temper and is by no means free from vulgarity. Isocrates 
must justly be placed at the end of the list, notwithstanding the 
fact that the table assigns him the number 53. The number of 
imperatives in his epideictic and symbouleutic speeches (excluding 
paraenetic) isa minimum. For the private speeches his number 
is the lowest. It is the paraenetic speeches that swell his 
proportion of imperatives. We append the following 


TABLE FOR AUTHORsS.! 


Ant. And. Lys. Isoc. Isae. 
Pages, 73-38 69.79 219.96 467.29 127.79 
Effective imperatives,? 43 42 142 249 48 
Do. per 100 pages, 59 60 65 53 38 
Ivs. 3d person, 6 6 14 26 17 
Other ivs. 2d person, 2 22 55 20 84 
Total number of ivs., 1 70 211 295 149 


Dem. Lycurg. Aesch. Din. Total. 


Pages, 1061.46 39.81 178.82 45-72 2284.02 
Effective imperatives,’ sg! 21 136 39 1311 
Do. per Ico pages, 56 53 76 85 57 
Ivs. 3d person, 130 3 35 ig 237 
Other ivs. 2d person, 609 17 72 16 897 
Total number of ivs., 1330 4! 243 55 2445 


Besides this variation in the departments and in the different 
authors, there is also considerable variation in the number of 
imperatives of the individual speeches of the same author or of 
the same department. This variation will depend on a variety of 
circumstances, and no definite rules can be laid down. In general 
it may be said that timidity is unfavorable to the use of the 
imperative, and so we might expect to find more imperatives used 
by the accuser than by the defendant. So in wept rapanpecBeias, 
where Aeschines is on the defensive and is in great alarm, he is 
forced to assume a modest and humble tone, which is indicated 
by the use of only 45 imperatives per 100 pages. This modesty 
and humility are conspicuously absent in his first oration, in which 
84 imperatives per 100 pages are used, and still more so in the 
cata Krnotpavros, in which the number per 100 pages rises to gI. 
In the opposing speeches of Demosthenes we find precisely the 


1It was found impracticable to distinguish between spurious and genuine 
speeches. 

2 For the sake of brevity this term is used in referring to the imperatives 
addressed to the jury or the person to whom the oration is addressed. 
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same state of affairs. In the de corona Demosthenes is on the 
defensive and uses only 42 imperatives per 100 pages, but in the 
wept mapanpeaBeias, where he is the accuser, he uses 95 imperatives 
per 100 pages. Calmness is hardly compatible with the extensive 
use of the imperative, but a passionate or a pathetic’ speech would 
naturally abound in imperatives. Here again it is to be remem- 
bered that a speech may be calm at one point and passionate at 
another. An awkward and inexperienced speaker might in his 
naiveté use imperatives where a more experienced and clever 
speaker would avoid them. Furthermore, a short speech would 
in proportion contain more imperatives than a long one of the 
same kind. All these things have to be taken into consideration 
for a proper understanding of the number of imperatives in any 
onespeech. For the sake of supplementing and further illustrating 
the above remarks, there is added the table on p. 415. 


II. 


In the treatment of the limitation of the imperative in regard to 
form, very little need be said about voice and person. The 
imperative passive occurs but rarely, and then chiefly in the third 
person. There are only two or three instances of real passives of 
the second plural addressed to the judges. As far as person is 
concerned, it is to be remarked that there are only 237 instances 
of the third person, and of these only a small number refer to the 
jury. In regard to the tone of imperatives of the third person, it 
would probably be safe to say that while, as a rule, such impera- 
tives, because less direct, are less harsh than those of the second 
person, yet they were not used as mollifying substitutes. Of very 
much greater importance Is the question of the tone of the zegative. 
This question has been pretty thoroughly discussed by Prof. M. 
W. Humphreys in his paper on Negative Commands in Greek, 
published in the Transactions of the Am. Phil. Association for 
1876, p. 46 ff. Though the views there set forth on the tone of the 
negative imperative would seem, upon the whole, to be untenable, 
it is but due to Prof. Humphreys to say that his interesting 
discussion of the matter proved both suggestive and stimulating 
to the writer, and has been of considerable service in the formu- 
lation of the results presently to be given. 


1Cf. the string of imperatives in the pathetic appeal of Dem. 28, 19-20. 
See above, p. 406. 
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TABLE FOR INDIVIDUAL SPEECHES.! 


Ant. 2 3 And. Lysias. 2 3 


7:06 14) .50 0} 2.06 97| 38.06 63) 9.22 43] 10.06 139] 2.00 250 
2.22. o| 281 142] 1.94 §2} 7-91 76] 16.56 0] 7.72 131 19.16 89 
319 63) 322 93] 2-56 78 11.63 69! 8.88 45) 391 0 
2.44 123} 2-38 120) 2019 71| 12-19 33 3-66 109] 356 84) 9.69 31 
2.69 74] 1.28 of 13.84 114) °° °° 106 0} 5.34 131] 2.34 85 








Lysias. s 6 7 Isoc. 2 3 
4-63 43) 5.09 20| 5.38 74| 688 87] 11.88 783) 26.25 411] 11.47 35 
2.2 ; 89} 4.59 65) 2.97 67| 688 0} 9.56 607| 19.22 5] 67.00 o 
5-38 §6| 306 o} 3.66 27) 1.69 0} 15.38 299] 33-41 3] 566 o 
11.94 118) 5.41 166] 2.69 0} 2.25 of} 45-38 0! 19.13 5} 14.06 36 
7:06 g9| 8.09 25] 7-59 132) .. ..| 36.28 30] 15.47 of 74.38 13 

Isoc. 5 Isaeus. 2 3 Dem. 2 
12.13 8! 4.47 22] 11.00 82) 14.91 7| 14.03 14] 7.19 42| 7.88 38 
14.28 21] .. ..| 10.59 47] 1091 18} .. «-| 803 25] 9.75 21 
15.00 27 17.88 34) 12.53 31 9.16 131] 16.84 53 
12.16 33 7-22 83! 9.19 98 12.94 54] 17.28 29 
4.72 64 12.56 8) 6.97 29 §81 0] 17.59 45 

Dem 4 5 6 7 8 9 


5-31 75] 7-63 0} 57.66 82) 6.94 72) 3.66 55] 15.53 103] 7.94 113 
594 67] 7.50 13] 21.78 64] 18.41 22] 7.47 0] 13-44 22] 8.84 23 
9.13 88) 77.75 42] $9.53 74] 6.09 197] 10.22 88) 7.38 27] 18.03 50 
10.22 29] 90.47 95] 52-31 44] 15.63 26] 13.19 61] 10.47 57] 17.16 23 
8.94 45! 43-72 94] 26.13 65 9-53 0 11.84 34] 15.31 105] 21.28 80 


Dem. II 12 13 Lycurgus. Aeschin. Din. 
6.13 131] §.53 18) 12.84 78) 14.75 81] 39.81 53] 52-16 84] 32.38 83 
19.38 10) 9.34 11] 18.19 66) .. ..| .. «.] 50.9% 45] 7.50 107 
14.22 35] 7.84 0] 18.94 27] .. ..{ «- «| 75:75 91| 5.84 68 
17,09 17| 12,66 16] 32.72 24) .. «..f -.  o- ae eee ee 


18.38 22] 8.38 60} 10.22 98 


The whole number of imperatives in the orators, as pointed out 
above, is 2445. Of these the number of negatives is about 384, 
or a little less than 16 per cent. Of the effective imperatives, the 
number of negatives is 21 per cent. That this small proportion of 
prohibitions is not due to any greater inherent harshness of the 
negative command as compared with the positive, but to the fact 


' For the sake of saving space the figures are arranged in rows of blocks 
of five, the first column of each block giving the length in solid Teubner 
pages, the second column the number of effective imperatives per 100 pages. 
For information regarding the authenticity, etc., of the different speeches, 
the reader must be referred to Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, and to Blass’ 
text edition of Demosthenes. 
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that there was no occasion to use the negative more frequently, 
would appear from the following considerations. To the Greek 
mind there seems to have been no difference between command 
and prohibition. ‘“‘ré yap xeAedoa,” Says Protagoras, according to 
Aristotle, poet., §19, “‘roteiy re pt eriragis éorw.”’ Inthe same way, 
there is no difference to our mind. Whatever distinction is made 
is a logical one, and not one of tone. A positive imperative may, 
according to circumstances, be more harsh or less harsh than a 
negative imperative. To measure the effect of an imperative, 
three things must be taken into consideration—the person who 
issues the command, the person to whom the command is directed, 
and the thing commanded. Inthe case of the person commanding, 
the most important item is the spirit that prompted the use of the 
imperative. If the tone was an imperious one, the imperative, 
whether positive or negative, meant that the command was to be 
executed simply because the master (would-be or real) so ordered 
it, and, as far as the person using it 1s concerned, is a harsh 
imperative. If the tone is simply hortative, the imperative is less 
harsh, and if suppliant entreaty characterizes the imperative, all 
harshness must be lost, so far as the speaker is concerned. In 
the case of the person to whom the command is issued, the most 
important point is again the spirit with which he receives the 
command. If his be a mind that will endure no imposition, if he 
be self-willed or of a rebellious spirit, or if he be a brute annoyed 
by even the most pitiful entreaty, every form of the imperative 
will be harsh. Lastly, other things being equal, a thing that is 
easy to do will be less disagreeable, if commanded, than a thing 
that is hard to do. If the above remarks are true, the conclusion 
would be that, other things being equal, the negative is not 
harsher’ than the positive, and other things being unequal, the 
negative may be harsher than the positive, or the positive harsher 
than the negative. The view that the orators had no occasion to 
use prohibitions more frequently seems further to be confirmed by 
the facts we could gather regarding the use of the positive and the 
negative imperative in other authors. Inthe first six books of the 
Iliad about 230 imperatives (excluding dye unless real imperative) 
were counted, and of these 37, or 16 per cent., are negatives. In 


1Aken, Modus u. Tempus im Griech., p. 32, top, is still more radical. 
He says: “die Beschrinkung auf das Verdot riihrt daher, dass eine Auf- 
forderung etwas #ichk¢ zu thun, nicht eines so starken Ausdrucks bedurfte, 
als die positive, die erst in Bewegung set**™ --11,”” 
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Xenophon’s Anabasis, according to Joost, Sprachgebrauch Xen- 
ophons in der Anab., there are 144 positive imperatives and only 
11 prohibitions. So of the 155 imperatives, only 11, or 7 per 
cent., are negatives. According to Wagner, Gebrauch des Im- 
perativischen Infinitivs im Griech., there are in the Iliad 76 
imperative infinitives of the second person and in the Odyssey 
123, and of these 12 and 10, or a little less than 16 per cent. and 
a trifle more than 8 per cent. are respectively negative. That 
there are large numbers of prohibitions in Hesiod’s Works and 
Days and in Theognis does not militate against our view. The 
frequent use of prohibitive forms in didactic poetry is to be 
expected. It is the duty of the adviser not only to tell his friend 
what to do, but also, by a timely word of warning, to caution him 
against making the same mistakes he himself has made or seen 
others make.' Isocrates, who knows how to avoid a harsh 
imperative, is fond of the balance of positive and negative impera- 
tive, as his large use of »;—dAdd in the speech to Nicocles shows. 
In the third speech of Isocrates, Nicocles gives his subjects a good 
deal of fatherly advice as to what they must not do, and in oration 
6, one-half of Archidamos’ exhortation is in the negative. Of the 
ten commandments, two are positive and eight negative. The 
truth is, virtue is a simple thing, but vice a many-headed monster, 
and the above only shows that, except in admonitions, the negative 
imperative is not generally of frequent occurrence. As far as the 
harshness of the form, apart from its meaning, is concerned, we 
should be inclined to say that the negative, because less short, 
would be less harsh than the positive. It might be well to note, 
in passing, that in the orators the negative is used by preference 
with certain imperatives, while it rarely occurs with others. This 
is of course due to the circumstances of the case. So positive 
forms of axovew occur 61 times, but negative forms only four times. 
Positive forms of dvayyvaoxey Occur 185 times, but there is no 
occasion to use a single negative. Positive forms of oxomety and 
oxéacba together occur 225 times, while negative forms are found 
only three times. Of évOuzeic6a: only positive forms are used. On 
the other hand, zepropay is used only in the aorist subjunctive with 
py. Of émrpérev only prohibitive forms are used. The imperative 
of ¢avy is used overwhelmingly with the negative, etc. 


17a pév moter is faced by ra dé uy moet, Plat. Protag. 325 D; hoc facito by 
hoc ne feceris, Cic. Div. 2, 61, 127.—B. L. G. 
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Intimately connected with the consideration of the negative is 
that of the use of the tenses. The rule for prohibitions in Attic 
Greek is to use pj with the present imperative or p; with the aorist 
subjunctive, though, exceptionally, py with the third person of the 
aorist zmperative is found. This at once leads to the question as 
to why this curious distinction is made in the construction of 
positive and negative. Various answers have been given. The 
investigators that have treated the matter from an exclusively 
psychological point of view, however widely divergent their views 
may otherwise be, agree in stating that py with the aorist subjunc- 
tive is a milder form of prohibition than yy with the aorist imper- 
ative. Delbriick seems to be about the only one that has attacked 
the problem from the historical side, and his results have been 
accepted without modification by Vogrinz, Gram. des hom. 
Dialektes, p. 269. Monro, Homeric Grammar, 2d ed., §328, 
thinks that Delbriick’s conjecture is a highly probable one, and 
Brugmann, Griech. Gram., §168, referring to Delbriick, remarks: 
‘‘Dass man gewohnlich nicht pj deigov, sondern pi deiéys sagte, 
hing vielleicht mit dem Ursprung des Ausgangs -voyv zusammen.” 
The curious behavior of py with the aorist subjunctive in prohibi- 
tions in Homer first seriously attracted the writer’s attention to 
the historical side of the question, and as the matter has a direct 
bearing on the subject under discussion, he begs leave to present 
his results. To Delbriick, whose account of the origin of the 
prohibitive constructions under consideration differs materially 
from that presented in the following pages, grateful acknowledg- 
ment is made for the valuable service derived from his Alt- 
indische Syntax in the course of this special investigation. To 
Professors Gildersleeve and Bloomfield special thanks are due for 
the encouragement received by the writer while working out this 
side of the question, and the present opportunity is gladly seized 
of thanking Prof. Gildersleeve for the many valuable suggestions 
by which this entire paper has been benefited. Prof. Bloomfield 
has also had the kindness to read the manuscript of this portion 
of the article, and the writer has profited greatly by his friendly 
criticism. 

The main points of Delbriick’s view regarding the origin of the 
imperative use of py with the aorist subjunctive are stated by him, 
Syntakt. Forsch. IV, p. 120, as follows: ‘‘Es diente also wahr- 
scheinlich der Imperativ urspriinglich nur der positiven Auffor- 
derung, bei negativen Aufforderungen gebrauchte man mé mit 
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dem unechten Conj. Im 4ltesten Sanskrit hat sich dies Ver- 
haltniss erhalten, im Griechischen dagegen dehnte sich, da der 
gesammte Imperativ (erster und zweiter Schicht) als eine einheit- 
liche Formation empfunden wurde, die Verbindung mit py, von 
der zweiten Schicht, bei der sie tberliefert war, auch auf die 
erste aus. Da nun der Imperativ pras. von allem Anfang an im 
Griechischen eine gelaufige Form war, so befestigte sich als 
dauernder Typus die Construktion von py mit dem Imper. pris. 
Der Imper. aoristi dagegen war, wenn die oben angedeutete 
Hypothese Grund hat, im alleraltesten Griechisch so gut wie 
nicht vorhanden. Man musste desshalb beim Aorist um ein 
Verbot u. dgl. auszudriicken, zum Conjunctiv mit py greifen, 
und so entstand als ein zweiter fester Typus py mit dem Conj. 
aoristi. Als nun der Imperativ aoristi spater haufiger wurde, war 
der Conjunctiv-Typus schon so eingelebt, dass ein Imperativ mit 
py fast garnicht dagegen aufkommen konnte. Es scheint mir 
also, dass die Bevorzugung des Imperativs im Prasensstamme und 
des Conjunctivs im Aoriststamme keinen logischen, sondern einen 
historischen Grund hat.” There are two points in the above 
theory that seem particularly objectionable. The first is that while 
the existence of the aorist imperative is virtually denied for the 
earliest period of Greek, the need of an aorist form of prohibition 
is asserted. Or, if the view as expressed Syntakt. Forsch. I, p. 
20 f. be preferred, a severe critic might be prone to detect a slight 
inconsistency between the two statements ‘‘der auflordernde Con- 
junctiv aber wiirde, wie das Sanskrit zeigt, mit dem Imperativ 
wesentlich gleichbedeutend gewesen sein, er ist also im Griech- 
ischen aus Streben nach klarer und deutlicher Ausdrucksweise 
abgeschafft worden” and ‘Was zunachst die Satze mit py betrifft, 
so beruht die Verbindung von yy mit dem Conjunctiv des Aorist 
auf einer vorgriechischen Gewohnheit, sie stammt aus einer Zeit, 
in der hochst wahrscheinlich ein Imperativ vom Aoriststamme 
noch nicht, oder wenigstens erst in schuchternen Anfangen vor- 
handen war.”’ The second objectionable point is the assumption 
that the aorist imperative barely existed in the earliest period of 
Greek. As this is the essential point of Delbriick’s theory, an 
attempt will, in the first place, be made to show that the aorist 
imperative is probably anterior to the present imperative and that 
it is certainly at least as old. 

When the manifold uses of what Brugmann calls the Injunctive 
are considered and the facts of its history in Sanskrit are carefully 
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weighed, the view that the oldest mass of this injunctive represents, 
if not the oldest, yet at least the largest part of the oldest forms 
of the verb, appears highly probable (Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, 
§205). These oldest forms of the verb, according to this view, 
“ designated only the connection of an action with a person, without 
reference to tense and mood, and, according to circumstances, they 
might express a present, a past, or a postulated (subjunctive- 
imperative and future) action.” See Thurneysen,’ K. Z. 27, 173. 
Compare also Brugmann, Morphol. Unters. III, p. 11 (bottom), and 
Thurneysen, l.c., p.174. Now “Avery has shown that numerically 
even in AV, the aorist preponderates until in P,’ and that, in con- 
nection with the particle md, it is almost all that is left of the 
injunctive” (Delbriick, I. c., §204), and in classical Sanskrit, while 
the present imperative is all there is left of the imperative, not ma 
with the zmperfect injunctive, but #24 with the aorzs¢ injunctive sur- 
vived, and that in spite of the general breaking down of the aorist 
tense. From this the inference may justly be drawn that the oldest 
aorist injunctives constituted the oldest mass of the injunctive and 
that the imperfect injunctive was merely an analogical formation that 
did not have vigor enough to live.’ From these very ancient aorist 
forms of the injunctive and by the side of them, other forms of the 
verb were developed. The development may have been about as 
follows: Presents were differentiated by various processes of expan- 
sion, and, by means of the augment or similar syntactical device, or 
simply the absence of what had come to be considered distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the presents, the original forms became 
preterits. In some cases the simple form of the present was 
retained, and so we have forms like g@npi and épny in Greek; in 
other cases the process of expansion went on, the simpler form of 
the present was lost, the longer form being retained, and so a 
present iden 1s found by the side of an aorist gopey, a present 
Baivy with aorist é8yv. By the time that another past had been 
formed from these longer presents by the use of the augment, or 
secondary endings or other means, the perfect had probably been 
introduced, and, for that matter, may be as early a form as the 
present. Other modes of forming the aorist were adopted, and 


1 Thurneysen states that the theory is not essentially new. 

2 Delbriick’s notation for Vedic prose. 

> Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, 2d ed., §779 2, speaks of the aorist and 
perfect tenses as though it were an established fact that they are older 
tenses than the imperfect. 
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their augmentless forms were by analogy used as injunctives. 
The subjunctive came into use as a more transparent mode of 
designating futurity and other modal relations that were repre- 
sented more vaguely and less exclusively by the injunctive. The 
optative made its appearance. Injunctives, as has been. pointed 
out above, were formed from the imperfect tense after the analogy 
of the aorist, etc., etc. 

But whatever may have been the precise order and the exact 
processes of these developments, there must have existed in the 
very earliest times some form of the imperative, a mode of the 
verb as indispensable as the indicative itself. It is true, the 
injunctive originally expressed indicative and other modal relations, 
and it was also used as an imperative. Compare the imperatives 
axés, dyes, 8és, which, according to Brugmann (Griech. Gram- 
matik, §143), are injunctive forms. But this imperative use of the 
injunctive is to be regarded simply as ona par with the imperative 
use of the present indicative that is so common in German, e. g. 
“Du giebst ihm das Messer,” ‘Du lest mir das Buch,” and at 
the side of these injunctive-imperative forms there must have been 
shorter forms, forms that lacked the personal ending, forms that 
held the same relation to the verb that the vocative holds to the 
noun (cf. Brugmann, I. c., §144, 1). Furthermore, the forms in -é@ 
and in -rw date back to Indogermanic times (cf. Brugmann, ibid.). 
If the above reasoning be correct, the priority of the aorist imper- 
ative as compared with the present imperative is an established 
fact, and Thurneysen’s view (K. Z. 27, p. 175) in regard to the 
origin of the imperative termination -oy appears very plausible 
indeed. Compare, however, Brugmann, §144, 3, last section. The 
great antiquity of the aorist imperative, to say the least, cannot 
be disputed ; for a string of what would universally be conceded 
to be genuine aorist imperative forms is found in the RV. and 
the older Sanskrit literature. But it is important, in this connec- 
tion, to note the fundamental difference between the Sanskrit and 
the Greek in the life and growth of the moods and tenses. Inthe 
case of the Sanskrit, there is a levelling influence at work, and 
some of the superfluous material is discarded. So, among other 
things, classical Sanskrit has lost the aorist (Whitney, 1. c., §826) 
and the perfect (§780) imperative. In Greek, on the other hand, 
there is manifested a desire for variety without redundance. The 
result for classical, and even for earlier Greek, is a most highly 
developed system of mood and tense usage. There is a full 
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complement of present and aorist imperative forms, and even the 
perfect is not wanting. There appears to be nothing in the history 
of the aorist imperative in Greek that would argue in favor ofa 
Jater origin of the aorist. This tense of the imperative is fully 
developed in Homer, and even -gov forms are frequent enough. 
Moreover, some aorist forms go back to Indogermanic times. 28¢, 
AaB, eipé, cimé and ¢A6e, for instance, have retained the original 
accent, and «Av: equals the Sanskrit ¢rudhi. 

If, as has been shown above, the aorist imperative existed at a 
very early time, the question arises as to why yy with the aorist 
subjunctive, and not pf with the aorist zmferative, is used for 
aorist prohibitions. The solution of this problem is to be found 
in the Sanskrit use of md@ with the injunctive. It has been pointed 
out before that while it is true that there was an injunctive of the 
imperfect in Sanskrit, and m@ was by analogy used with that tense 
also, yet the aorist always preponderated, and when the injunctive 
had practically died out in the oldest prose, #@ with the aorist 
injunctive survived, and was about all there was left of that mood 
(see Delbriick, Altind. Synt., §§204 and 205), and even in classical 
Sanskrit, amid the general decline of the aorist tense (Whitney, 
Sanskrit Gram., 2d ed., §§600 a and 826) and the extension of the 
uses of #4, m@ with the aorist injunctive was a more favorite form 
of prohibition than m&@ with the present imperative (cf. Speijer, 
Sanskr, Synt., §353). It is this #@ with the aorist injunctive that 
is undoubtedly the origin of the Greek yy with the aorist subjunc- 
tive. Classical Sanskrit lost the injunctive and the subjunctive, 
but clung to its #4 with the aorist injunctive. The Greek merged 
the injunctive and subjunctive, which were closely related, and 
mé with the aorist injunctive became py with the aorist subjunctive. 
The Greek might have lost this peculiar prohibitive construction, 
but could never have transferred it to u» with the aorist imperative. 
It yet remains to show the growth of uy with the present imperative 
and give the reason for the practical exclusion of yu; from the 
aorist imperative. 

Grassmann’s observation that m@ is never used with the imper- 
ative in the Veda led Delbriick, Syntakt. Forsch. IV, p. 120, to 
the conclusion that the imperative was probably originally con- 
fined to the expression of positive commands. This conclusion 
becomes almost a certainty when by the side of Grassmann’s 
observation is placed the statement of Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, 
§206, that in Vedic Sanskrit no certain example of the pure 
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imperative in negative sentences can be found.’ But ina living 
language the particle »7, which was originally confined to the injunc- 
tive (Delbriick, |. c., §267), must gradually have found its way into 
the imperative and elsewhere limited the scope of the other negative 
particle. Hence we find in classical Sanskrit md@ with the so-called 
pure imperative, with the optative, and even with the future indica- 
tive (cf. Speijer, Sanskr. Synt., §353 and elsewhere). In Greek we 
not only find that pz has become the regular negative of a number 
of clauses other than direct prohibitions, but we can even watch 
the encroachment of py on od.’ As for the imperative, py acquired 
full sway over the present and perfect, but so tenacious of life was 
mé with the aorist injunctive, and so vigorous was its growth on 
Greek soil in the form of yz; with the aorist subjunctive, that, by 
the side of it, y» with the aorist imperative could lead but a 
miserable existence. Homer’s py év6eo (625) may possibly be an 
example of a possible confusion between present and aorist 
Imperative, and the majority of examples in the orators may be 
regarded as attempts at a more forcible mode of expression. 

Prohibitive yy with the present subjunctive in independent 
sentences either never existed in Greek to any considerable extent, 
or it was swept away by the overwhelming flood of yy with the 
present imperative. Indeed, one can hardly keep from thinking 
that in Homer yz, with the aorist subjunctive was in imminent 
danger of perishing in the same deluge. For of the 209° prohi- 
bitions (counting only imperatives and subjunctives) in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, only about 8 per cent. are aorist subjunctives or 
aorist imperatives, whereas in the Attic orators the percentage of 
aorist prohibitions is 44. 


1It is interesting to note in this connection that in Hebrew also the 
imperative cannot be used in negative sentences, but that instead ON with 
the jussive or voluntative, or xd with the imperfect, must be used in prohi- 
bitions (cf. Ewald, Lehrbuch der Hebr. Spr., 1870, pp. 584 and 798; 
Gesenius, 22d ed., §§46 and 127 ¢). 

*Cf. Aken, Lehre von Temp. u. Mod., p. 226, and Gildersleeve, Encroach- 
ments of uf on ov in Later Greek, A. J. P. I, p. 45 ff. 

’The figures in detail are as follows: I. ILIAD. A. 2d person: 87 pres. 
iv.; 4perf.iv.; 7 aor. subj. (E 684; I 333 522; 0115; ¥ 407; @ 568; 778); 
2 aor. iv. (A 410 py tOc0; X 134 “ATW Kazadiceo). B. 3d person: 22 pres.iv.; 
2 pf. iv.; 1 aor. iv. (II 200 pA Tig AeAabéobw).—II. Opyssry. A. 2d person: 
§8 pres. iv.; 4 perf. iv.; 3 aor. subj. (y §5; 4 251; 0 263); 1 aor. iv. (w 248 
pe évOeo). B. 3d person: 15 pres. iv.; 1 pf. iv.; 1 aor. subj. (x 213 p# 
mwapareribyocv) ; 1 aor, iv. (7 301 uy Tig axovodTw). 
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If the above theory of the development of uy with the aorist 
subjunctive be correct, the origin of the construction is not a 
psychological one, but an historical one, and in so far at least 
Delbriick’s conclusion coincides with the one here given. But 
this does not in the least militate against the greater mildness of 
py with the aorist szb/unctive as compared with the various forms 
of the imperative. The fact that yy with the aorist subjunctive is 
a subjunctive construction, and the fact that it is generally a longer 
form than the present or the aorist imperative, would make it by 
nature a milder form than other imperative forms. But how 
far this natural mildness asserted itself in the practical needs the 
construction had to meet is another question. Unfortunately, we 
possess no minutely graded ¢trachytetometer that might enable us 
to tell at a glance the precise degree of harshness of any particular 
form. Careful and extended observation is the only means at our 
disposal. When yy with the present imperative is regarded by 
one good authority as differing from yy; with the aorist subjunctive 
chiefly in this, that the former refers to an action going on, the 
latter to a future action, when a second authority regards py with 
the present imperative as more modest than yy with the aorist 
subjunctive, a third considers the two as practically equivalent in 
many cases, and a fourth regards py with the present imperative as 
harsher than »z with the aorist subjunctive, there is ample excuse 
for not attempting to give the exact difference of degree of 
harshness between the two forms. 

The difference between the tone of the present imperative 
positive and that of the aorist positive is also largely a matter of 
special conditions rather than one of general rule. There can be no 
doubt that some aorist forms are more disagreeable in sound than 
presents. Then, too, the aoristic notion might make the aorist in 
some cases a more vigorous imperative than the present. But, 
on the other hand, there are some presents of a more disagreeable 
sound than the corresponding aorists, as, for example, AdpBave 
and AaBé, avayiyywoxe and dvdyvwh, and the present may by its 
weight constitute a more vigorous imperative than the aorist. 
The aorist seems to have been the favorite form in prayers. Cf. 
Gildersleeve, Justin Martyr, p. 137: “As in the Lord’s Prayer, 
so in the ancient Greek liturgies, the aor. imper. is almost 
exclusively used. It is the true tense for ‘instant’ prayer.” 
It is curious to note, in this connection, the tenses of the word 
édeciy. Fhe aorist imperative occurs five times in the orators— 


_ 
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twice in Demosthenes and three times in Lysias. The present 
imperative is used only in the negative; namely, three times in 
Lysias. The positive is the imperative of entreaty (aorist), the 
negative is the hortative. Attention has already been called to 
the fact that all the four imperative forms—to wit, the present 
imperative, positive and negative, the aorist imperative positive 
and p with the aorist subjunctive—are found as imperatives of 
entreaty, and are found so marked by the use of 8éopza: or sume 
similar expression. See above, p.406. The relations of the tenses 
in mass are as follows :—The total number of imperatives, as stated 
above, is 2445. The entire number of real perfects is only seven. 
The entire number of presents and aorists is 2438, and of these 
1105, Or 45 per cent., are aorists. The entire number of prohibi- 
tive forms is 384, and of these 168, or 44 per cent., are aorists. 
The entire number of effective imperatives is 1311, and of these 
587, Or 45 per cent., are aorists. The entire number of effective 
prohibitive forms is 281, and of these 129, or 46 per cent., are 
aorists. It appears that the proportion of aorists is about the 
same in each of the four cases, and the tense relations for the 
orators may be formulated as follows: Zhe relative proportion of 
present and aorist ts the same for positive and negative commands.’ 
Of the 168 negative aorists, 133 are yy with the aorist subjunctive 
2d person, 29 are py with the aorist subj. 3d person, and 6 are py 
with the aorist imperative 3d person. The forms of the third 
person of the subjunctive are as follows: dxovon (075); drocrepnon } 
GyOe06, (ler); ein; éEanarnon; é&éAnrar; émertpnon; Oavpdon (2S); 
GopyBnon (fer); xatayva; vouion; spyiaOy ; mapactn; meion (ter); tro- 
AdBy (septies). The six instances of »7 with the aorist imperative 
3d person are droyvérw, Aes. 3,60; yevécbw, Ps.-Dem. 42, 31; 49,1; 
&érw, Dem. 19, 777; icyvodrw, Isae. 9, 35; xatayyorw, Aes. 3, 60. 
Besides these six examples, there are five instances in a law 
quoted by Aeschines in 1, 19-20; namely, dp£dra, eimdro, xnpuxev- 
gdtw, mpecBevodtw, auvdicnodra*®; and yeveodo occurs Dem. Pr. 35. 
Dem. 27, 59 (see below) is only an apparent instance. The 


1The word command is of course intended to include exhortations, 
entreaties, and the like. 

2 un—puyn OTH. 

3**ouydixnodtw Rsk. Br. Bk. Bens., ovvdixjoy abmopaqr et pr. h (Di.), 
cuvdixdoye corr. h, ovvdixndoy Vat. Laur., ovvdiaacdtw g, cuvdtxpodrw (atTw in 
erasis) F, ovvdioixgodrw Abb., ovvdiajoat BS. Fr.”—Schultz. Schultz himself 
reads ovvdixnoaTw. 
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writer has not examined the letters of Aeschines, those of 
Demosthenes, and the fragments of the Attic orators for this 
construction. Of », with the aorist imperative 2d person no 
genuine examples have been found. The following apparent 
examples have been noted:—I. Aorist imperative followed by 
py—addd: Aes. 3, 153 yevecbe (v. 1. yivecOe) 81 poe pexpoy ypdvor 
Thy didvoray py ev ro Sixagrnpio aAX’ év ro Oedtpw Kal vopicaé’ dpay xré. 
kat Noyiaaabe xré. Aes. 3, 168 tpeis 8’ avriOévres éxdrepa rovrwy Oewpn- 
gat’ avrdv, 11 drotépov tov Adyou GAX’ érorépou rou Biov éoriv. Cf. Dem. 
27, 59 ef pev yap BAridy drow eivat uy prcOwOnvat roy otkov, Bet~dtro py 
Sirrdowa pnd rperrdowd por yeyeynuéva AAD’ abra ra dpyaid poe rdyt’ 
drodedopéva.—II. Aorist imperative preceded by pi—ddAdad: Aes. 1, 
I6I py yap tm’ epod Acydpevoy GAAG yryvdpevoy ro Tpaypa vopiaad™ dpay. 
Aes. I, 193 p17 ob» eis adOpdovs aAd’ els &va drmoaknwWare Kai riv Tapa- 
oxevny Kal tovs cuvnyépous abtay maparnpeire.—III. Aorist imperative 
preceded by py pdvov—ddda xai: Aes. 3, 255 uy pdvoy ros doy 
ada xal rots Gupace StaBrAéWarres eis tuas avrovs BovAevaoacGe rives 
ipay elow of BonOnoorres xré.—IV. Aorist imperative followed by «ai 
pn: Ant. 5, 71 adda mporepdy y' eb BovAevoagbe cat pH per dpyns 
cat diaBoAjs. Dem. 18, 265 &£¢racoy roivyy map’ dAAnAa ra cot Kdpot 
BeBiwpéva, mpaws cai (OM. 3) py mxpas, Aicxivy. In every one of the 
above examples the aorist imperative, at the moment of its 
employment, is conceived as a positive, and is so uttered by the 
speaker. The aorist imperative is as little to be supplied with the 
py in the above cases as the aorist subjunctive is to be supplied 
with ddd in Dem. 51, 10 cal pndcis tyay emitepnon To Ady, mexpdr 


? ’ > ‘ - 1 24 1 
eivat vouicas, aAXa Trois To Epyov avro meTotnKéct. 


IIT, 


In the discussion of the limitation of the position of the imper- 
ative in the speech, the prooemium is the part of the oration that 
first comes up for consideration. The three great objects of the 
prooemium are summed up in the short sentence épyov mpootpiov 
eivoia mpdcegts evadea,’ atid of these the securing of the good-will 
is justly put first. There may be cases in which the good-will of 
the auditors is a matter of no serious moment to the speaker, 


1Cf. also Kriger, §67, 10, A. 3: “An manchen Stellen gehért ein dem 
Verbum nachgesetztes z7, wenn auch wegen der Form desselben gew4hlt, 
doch eigentlich zum ni&chstfolgenden Worte. ... oxomeire ppm rovro e 
tdAavrov ESwxev GAAG tiv tpoFrpiav, An. 20, 45.” 

2 Anon. in Spengel, Rhet. Gr. I, p. 321. 
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but in the vast majority of the orations that have come down to 
us from classical antiquity it formed a matter of considerable 
importance and sometimes of vital importance, and it is needless 
to say that to the rhetorical artist it must ever be an object of 
concern to make a good impression at the outset. Hence, while 
tpayutis May sometimes be a convenient means of producing 
mpécegis, and while it may occasionally be a short road to eduddea, 
yet, in general, everything harsh must be avoided at the beginning 
of the speech. That this was the feeling of the ancient speech- 
writers themselves, and not simply a speculation of the rhetoricians, 
is clearly proved by Demosthenes. In the celebrated prooemium 
of the de corona the orator distinctly states that he wishes to say 
nothing harsh at the beginning of the speech—od BovdAopar dvaxepes 
cimeiv ovdey dpxépevos tov Adyou are his words. If it be true, then, 
that, as a rule, a good prooemium should be characterized by the 
absence of harshness, it would follow that, theoretically at least, 
the imperative ought, as a rule, to be excluded from the pro- 
oemium. An investigation of the extant prooemia of the Attic 
orators shows that the theory is borne out by the facts, and it is 
at this point that Hermogenes’ dictum on the harshness of the 
imperative receives a most beautiful vindication. In the 156! 
speeches of the ten Attic orators there are 11 speeches with real 
or supposed gaps at the beginning, so that there remain only 145 
prooemia. These, together with the prooemium of Lysias’ Ero- 
tikos in Plato’s Phaedrus, the prooemium of Lys. mpés Aioyivny, 
the three prooemia of Lysias preserved by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, the three prooemia of Isaeus preserved by the same 
writer, and the collection of 56 prooemia ascribed to Demos- 
thenes, amount in all to 209,’ and of these prooemia 35, or 
about 17 per cent., contain imperatives. The 174 prooemia that 
contain no imperatives abound in mollifying substitutes, thus 
showing that the absence of the imperative is not due to the fact 
that there was no occasion to use it, but to the fact that it was 
avoided on account of its harshness of tone and form.’ One of 


1[Dem.] 12 is of course excluded from the count. 

2 For the sake of convenience there have been counted among these also 
the beginnings of those speeches that have no real prooemia. It is further 
to be noted that Blass (Att. Bered. III A, p. 282) makes about 62 prooemia 
out of the 56 that compose the Demosthenean collection, by dividing some 
of them with MS authority, but in his edition of Demosthenes only two of 
the prooemia are divided. 

See above, p. 402. 
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the more common substitutes is the expression déopuat Or alrovpas 
with the infinitive. As this is a substitute for the imperative of 
entreaty, the question at once arises as to why even the imperative 
of entreaty, the mildest kind of the imperative, should, as a rule, 
be excluded from the prooemium. 

The whole matter becomes clear by considering it from a 
psychological point of view. The imperative, as has been pointed 
out above, may be used to express all manner of desire, from the 
most suppliant entreaty to the most tyrannical command, but it is 
evident that the imperative, as such, when not attended by a 
mollifying expression, or when the mental attitude of the person 
using it is not known, must be harsh. Hence the orator would 
display very little tact if he were to use even what was intended 
as a mild imperative at the beginning of the speech, for the 
audience knows nothing, as yet, of the mental attitude of the 
speaker, and the speaker does not know how his hearers feel 
toward him. They may be perfectly disinterested or positively 
prejudiced against him, and it would be but an act of prudence 
on his part to assume that they would be unprepared for a form 
that was capable of such harsh interpretation. The case is, of 
course, different when the orator and the audience are well 
acquainted and a matter affecting the welfare of the hearers is to 
be discussed. A well-known patriot might on such an occasion 
indulge in an imperative in the prooemium without giving offence, 
but even here, if the urgency of the case did not demand it, as in 
the military harangues of Demosthenes at Pylos (Thuc. 4, 10) and 
Brasidas at Amphipolis (Thuc. 5, 9), he would hardly be guilty 
of using it at the very beginning. Letters also, for the most part, 
form a legitimate exception to the rule. Ina friendly letter the 
correspondents are supposed to be on familiar terms, and the tone 
of the letter may be quite as easy as that of a conversation would 
be. The e&voa is there, and the mpccegis and the eiuadeca may at 
times be considerably helped by the use of an imperative. 
Accordingly, one need not be surprised at finding that a number 
of the letters in the Epistolographi Graeci begin with the impera- 
tive, positive as well as negative. To be sure, if the letter is more 
formal, if the writer’s interests are involved, the tone of the letter 
will vary. Isocrates, Ep. 2, may serve as a specimen of such a 
letter. The letter is written to Philip, It consists of two parts. 
In the entire first part (§§1-13), which is in reality only an intro- 
duction to the other part, there is not a single ‘ative, though 
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there are a number of mollifying substitutes, and the second part, 
though introduced by the words setparéov mapaxuréoat oe, Contains 
but two imperatives, the sapaxdnots being made by means of 
substitutes for the imperative. 

After this preliminary discussion of the theory of the use of the 
imperative in the prooemium, it will be well to scrutinize the facts 
somewhat more in detail. The following is a brief account of the 
exceptions to the rule in the ten Attic orators. In questions of 
authorship, Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit,' has been followed. 
ANT. 3 y, the common reading is Séopa: iparv py rwetobévres 
nynonode, but N, according to Maetzner, has sewoévras and 
nyjcacGa respectively, and this is undoubtedly the correct reading. 
Cf., however, Ps.-Dem. 50 (see below).—Lys. 19. Prooemium 
§§1, 2-6, 7-10, 11. §7 évOvpeicbe and §10 py ody mpoxarayryvooxere.— 
Isoc. 4. mpoetpnoOo in §14 at the end of the third part of the 
prooemium. Or. 5 begins with uy Gavpaons (see also below, p. 432, 
line 16). Or. 6 pndeis ody tiuas meiog in §10 at the close of the 
second part of the prooemium.—ISAE. 1.  Prooemium §§1-2, 
3-5, 6-7; the first and third parts aim at edyoa, the second at 
eiudbea; hence the imperative oxéyacbe at the beginning of §3. 
Or. 5, prooemium §§1-4; the real prooemium consists of §1 and 
contains no imperative ; §2 dvayvwh (b2s) ; §4 dmodagarwoav, paprupy- 
gaTw, avayywht; On this curiously constructed prooemium see Blass, 
Att. Bered. Fr. 15 (Sch.), imperative dxotcare in §1. Dionysius 
de Isaeo, §7, says of this prooemium: mapa 8€ ‘Icaig xareoxevaorat 
70 Soxovy eivas adedés cai od A€ANOev Ore cori pyropixdv. Isaeus evidently 
tries to be ddedys by being brief,? but seems to have mistaken 
rapidity for brevity. Rapidity, however, is apt, on the one hand, 
to involve abruptness, and, on the other, to engender excessive 
meptBodn OF peorérns. Isaeus has fallen into both errors. The 
peaorérns Of this passage is brought about by the heaping up of the 
genitive absolute and the use of the additional nominative parti- 
Ciple peramepWdpevos, and the abruptness is marked by the use of 
the imperative, among other things. Lysias, in the prooemium 


1 Except in the case of Dem., where Blass’ text edition of Dem. has been 
followed. 

7Cf. the pixpa dé yov axotcare and the heaping up of the genitive absolute. 

3Cf. Gildersleeve, Stylistic Eff. of Greek Ptc., A. J.P. 1X 144: “ wepsBody, 
then, may have a rapidity, but it is the rapidity of a current. It is only 
when the current is choked, when the multiplication of participles becomes 
confusing, it is only then that we have seorérye or plethora of style. This 
is weptBoAf overdone.” 
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cited by Dionysius (I. c., §6), is not in sucha hurry. He avoids 
a harsh imperative by taking the time to say dvayxaidy pot doxei edvat, 
& dv8pes Sixacrai, wept ris giAtas rhs éuns Kal ris Pepevixov mperoy elweiy 
mpos juas, and so, to use the words of Dionysius, a “58eta eaBorAn”’ 
is secured.— DEM. 9. §3 oxomeire yap di. The prooemium, 
according to Blass, III A, p. 331 sq., is divided into three parts. 
One of the scholiasts does not reckon the third part (in which the 
imperative occurs) as part of the prooemium. At any rate, the 
sentence preceding the imperative’ indirectly contains the apology 
for the use of oxomeire. Or. 21. Two prooemia §§1-4 and §§5-8. 
Two imperatives in §8 at the end of the second prooemium. But 
this speech was not delivered and not carefully worked out (cf. 
Blass, |. c., p. 287). Or. 23 begins with pnédels tuav . . . vopiog, and 
in §5 ed iore is found. See also below, p. 432, line 19. Or. 25. 
Imperative oxoreire in §3 in the second prooemium. Or. 41. 
Prooemium §§1-2. Imperative at the end of the prooemium. 
PRooemMiA. Of the Dem. collection the following prooemia 
contain one or more imperatives respectively: 2, 18, 34, 35, 36, 41, 
45, 53,54. The imperative is nowhere found at the beginning.— 
Ps.-DEM. 10. Imperative Acyodcbw (§2) in the third prooemium. 
Or. 1 3. §2, minatory ¢e with the future indicative followed by 
dpare pnrod’ ... vouionre. Or. 34. dxptBas fore used parenthetically 
in §2, Or. 35. Prooemium §§1-2, 3-4, 5. No imperative until 
the end of §5, where Bonécire is used for BonOeciv, which would be 
necessary if perfect symmetry was desired. Or. 48. §2 ed fore, 
but §3 Séopar ody tuay with three participles and three infinitives. 
Or. 49. Prooemium (‘‘weitschweifig,” Blass, p. 464) §§1-5. The 
speech begins with pndevi tyav dmorov yeveobo, and in §5 davpaon 8¢ 
pndeis ipov is found. See also below, p. 432, line 20. Or. 50. 
Prooemium §§1, 2-3. §2 ddopzar bpar wy pe Hyjonobe, and éfereyfaro. 
§3 dvapmjoOnre nal... ppatere, preceded by the expression 8¢opa 
inav dravrov dixaiav 8énow. Or. 53. 81 éorw rexpnpiov. The imper- 
ative might have been avoided by the use of some such expression 
AS afid tas (Sdouat tpady) rovro moteiobae rexunptov. Or. 59. Strictly 
speaking, no exception. §1 is the prooemium of the speech of 
Theomnestos. The whole speech of Theomnestos, §§1-15, is the 
prooemium of the speech of Apollodorus. There is no imperative 
in the prooemium of the first speech, nor in the introduction of 
the cuvyyopia. The imperative oxoneire occurs in §11.—HyP. 2. 


v 


Lakid 0’ & avdpec ’A@nvaiot, av te TOV ahs? HeTa Tappyoiag A£tyu, undepiav por 
dia rovro rap’ ver opyny yevéobat. 
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Fr. 1 (BI.), according to Blass, 1. c., III B, p. 62, contains what 
there is left of the prooemium. In line 3 éare is probably imper- 
ative. In lines 6-7 cai pndeis ipady | dravrarw is used, and in lines 
9-10 pndé | rpooridere. Owing to the fragmentary nature of the 
prooemium, it would not be safe to pronounce judgment upon it, 
but from all appearances it 1s saucy to the last degree.—LycurG. 
Prooemium §1 to beginning of §16. «3... tore, §10 and §15.— 
AESCHIN. 3. Prooemium §§1-9 poepioba. §6 pndeis—dyvoeira 
GANG gadas éxacros emordabw. §7 aicxivOnre. §8 alcyusuevot cal... 
pepynpevor... Avere. .. BeBatoure...xoddfere. The hypothesis says: 
pépyyatro 8’ dy ris 76 mpooipsoy ws Tpaytxdy Kai mepirrdy kat €mtAdy@ padXov 
¢ouxés. The prooemium resembles an epilogue in this respect at 
least, that it contains a large number of imperatives.—DIn. 2. 
Prooemium §§1-4. Blass, III B, p. 283, thinks that this speech 
was the principal speech against Aristogeiton, but that the nature 
of the circumstances was such as to make the speech resemble a 
Seurepodoyia. From the point of view of the use of the imperative, 
it resembles an epilogue (cf. Aeschin. 3 above). So §4 daoxreivare 
..- Kat... éxxdpar. Cf. also the string of imperatives in §s. 
From the above account it appears that Antiphon has no certain 
exception to the rule of the avoidance of the imperative in the 
prooemium. Andocides does not violate it. Lysias has but one 
certain violation in 26 prooemia.’ Ps.-Lysias has no exception to 
the rule. Isocrates violates it in 3 out of 18 prooemia. Isaeus 
runs up his exceptions to a little more than 23 per cent. (3 out of 
13). Demosthenes has 14 per cent. of exceptions (5 out of 35) 
in his orations and 16 per cent. (g out of 56) in his collection of 
prooemia. Ofthe prooemia of the Pseudo-Demosthenean speeches 
nine out of a total of 25 contain imperatives. Of Hyperides, 
Lycurgus, Aeschines and Dinarchus, there are not enough 
prooemia to make the mere percentage of violations have any 
special significance. Remarkable is the fact that in the earliest 
of the Attic orators the rule seems to have been stringent in the 
case of prooemia of not too great a length. The first serious 
violations occur in Isaeus, and they are a mark of the artificiality of 
that author. Demosthenes, the master of oratory, uses the imper- 
ative to advantage, even in the prooemia. In Hyperides, Aes- 
chines and Dinarchus the fine perception of the harshness of the 
imperative in the prooemia seems to have been dulled in a 


1The prooemium of the épurixde is not included in the 26. 
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measure, and the desire for cheap and boisterous eloquence begins 
to crop out, especially in Dinarchus. 

While it was the rule in Attic oratory to exclude the imperative 
from the entire prooemium, and while there are only 17 per cent. 
of exceptions, yet it must be remembered that the important point 
is that the imperative be kept as far as possible from the beginning 
of the speech. The longer the prooemium, the more liable we 
should be to find the imperative. On the other hand, when the 
matter is urgent and the time allotted for the speech is short, the 
prooemium is shortened or omitted altogether, and the almost 
inevitable imperative comes nearer the beginning of the speech, 
especially if there be no narrative, or at least but a short one. If 
the 35 exceptions mentioned above be examined in this respect, 
it will be found that only three speeches—to wit, Isoc. 5, Dem. 23 
and Ps.-Dem. 49—begin with an imperative or, rather, with a 
prohibitive. Isoc. 5 is in reality a long letter, and the prohibitive 
is not an uncommon beginning for letters, as has been pointed out 
before. 4) Oavydops, likewise, is not a harsh expression. In Dem. 
23, pndeis tpav vopniog reflects the inexperience of the speaker, 
Euthycles, and in this case, as well as in Ps.-Dem. 49, the first 
object is to remove the strong prejudice existing in the minds of 
the audience. 

It will be well to note, in passing, that the imperative is not 
found at the beginning of Gorgias’ Helena and Palamedes, Antis- 
thenes’ Aias and Odysseus, Ps.-Alcidamas’ Odysseus, Alcidamas’ 
rept coguorav, Ps.-Demades’ imép rijs Swdexuerias, and the few pro- 
oemia, or fragments of prooemia (not included in the above count), 
that a rapid survey of the fragments in Sauppe’s collection enabled 
the writer to observe. Inthe list of 40-odd speeches given by 
Wilkins, Speeches from Thuc., and Jebb in Hellen., p. 322, the 
imperative occurs only twice in the first sentence of the speech; 
namely, Thuc. 4, 10 and 5, 9, referred to above, p. 428. An 
examination of a number of orations of Cicero yielded similar 
results. 

With reference to the theory of the imperative in the body of 
the speech and in the epilogue, a few remarks will suffice. By 
the exercise of good judgment at the beginning of the speech, the 
orator will have secured the attention and the good-will of the 
audience. At this stage an dxovoare, Or an ¢vOupeiobe, Or a Similar 
imperative may be used without offence. A skilful narrative may 
win for the speaker the full sympathy of the ers, and he may 
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multiply his cxéyao6e’s, etc., and when, in the course of his argu- 
ments, he has shown the justice of his cause and has kindled the 
wrath of the jury, he may indulge in one or more vigorous horta- 
tive imperatives, urging the jury to mete out the deserved punish- 
ment, or his imperatives may assume the milder form of a pathetic 
appeal for either mercy or revenge. 

It follows, from what has been said in the previous section, that 
the imperatives of such verbs as évOupeicOat, oxomeiv, oxéyracba, — 
Gewpeiv, etc., are used principally in the argumentative parts of the 
speech, and that the more effective imperatives are used in exhor- 
tations and appeals. Appeals and exhortations may be scattered 
throughout a long speech, but the place for which they are 
especially adapted is the epilogue. Hence the epilogue is the 
proper home of the imperative. Of course, there is a great deal 
of variation even here. So, for example, Lysias has one or more 
imperatives in the epilogues of 16 orations, but in the epilogues 
of 1, other orations there are no imperatives, though substitutes 
occur. There seems to be no special harshness connected with 
the imperative at the very close of the oration. In Lys. 12 the 
asyndeton and the imperative make a vigorous close, but the dmre 
of Ps.-Dem. émradgios and of the funeral oration in Plato Menex., 
and the dmroxwpeire at the close of Pericles’ funeral oration, cannot 
have been anything but a polite dismissal. Antiphon’s tetralogies 
are interesting, inasmuch as they illustrate very prettily the normal 
use of the imperative. The imperative is avoided not only in the 
prooemia of each of the 12 speeches, but also in the entire first 
speech of each tetralogy. The first speech forms, as it were, a 
prooemium to the tetralogy. On the other hand, the epilogues 
of each of the 9 remaining speeches, excepting that of 4 y, contain 
imperatives. 

With reference to the point from which this whole discussion 
started—the Greek feeling of the imperative—it may not be amiss, 
at the close of the investigation, to consider somewhat more in 
detail the Protagorean criticism of Homer, referred to by Professor 
Gildersleeve in his introductory note. Unfortunately, Aristotle 
does not give a full account of the reasons that called forth this 
criticism. All we know is that Homer was reproved for using a 
command in saying paw dade, thinking that he was using a form 
of prayer. For, says Protagoras, ro xeAcioat movetv re} pn éniragis 
éory. Two explanations have been suggested. The one—not a 
very complimentary one, it must be confessed—is given by such 
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men as Susemihl, Arist. poet., ad loc.; Wolf, Prolegg. ad Hom., 
p. clxvii; Bernhardy, Wissensch. Synt. d. griech. Spr., p. 392, 
and Lersch, Sprachphilosophie, II, p. 200 sq. According to it, 
Protagoras had just discovered the fact that the form that is 
grammatically termed the imperative is the proper form to use 
when a command is to be expressed, and that the optative of the 
grammars is the proper form to use for the expression of a wish. 
In his great zeal he utterly lost sight of the fact that the imperative 
may also express an entreaty and the optative a command, and 
began to accuse everybody that did not use language in conformity 
with the rule he had discovered. Even Homer did not escape 
his criticism. It was, to use the words of Lersch, the ‘‘ behaglich- 
stolze Anwendung einer neuen Kunst.” The other explanation 
credits Protagoras with a little more sense. According to this 
view, Protagoras’ division of all language into edywAn, épadrners, 
anéxptots and évrodyn is a rhetorical division (cf. Quintilian, III 4, 
IO), not a grammatical one, and Homer is blamed simply for 
beginning with an imperative. This seems to be the view, at 
least in part, of such men as Diintzer, Rettung d. arist. Poet., p. 
82, and Spengel, o.7., p. 44. Sq. It may perhaps never be possible 
to arrive at the exact truth of the matter, but, in view of the rule 
of the Attic orators to exclude the imperative from the beginning 
of the speech, it would seem that the second explanation comes 
nearer the truth. Protagoras was more or less of a rhetorician. 
Why not, then, according to Prof. Gildersleeve’s view, give Pro- 
tagoras the benefit of the doubt, and look upon his criticism as 
proceeding from an oratorical or a rhetorical point of view? This 
certainly is the most satisfactory solution of the problem, and 
until valid proofs to the contrary are offered, it may be safe to 
maintain that, to the mind of Protagoras, the terms edywAy and 
évroky did not convey the same meaning as attaches to the later 
technical terms ebxrixn and mpooraxrixn, The edywdry and the évrodq 
are determined by the sense, and not by the form. It is Homer’s 
rhetoric that is criticised, not his grammar.’ 


1That Protagoras’ criticism made a lasting impression is shown by the 
fact that even the late scholiast finds it necessary to defend his poet for 
having used the imperative aede. Cf. Dind., Sch. Gr. in Hom. II. I, p. 4: 
bre xara THY TomnTiKNY Aro Gdecav fh ovviecav AauBdaver Ta mMpooTaxtiaa GvTi evare- 
K@v* Kai yap ‘Hoiodég gyoe “ devre dn evvérere,” xai Mlivdapog “ pavrebeo Movea,” 
cat Avriuayoc 6 Kodogovueg “ évvérete Kpovidao Atog peyddoo Oiyarpes.”” debrepov 
d2, drt ov xara adfGerav traig Motoac émtrdcoovory, aad’ éavroic. 
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The results of the study of the limitation of the imperative in 
the Attic orators, as recorded in the above pages, may, in 
conclusion, be summed up as follows :— 

It may be roughly said that there are three kinds of imperatives 
—imperatives expressing a command, hortative imperatives and 
imperatives of entreaty. Of these three classes, the first, owing 
to its unmitigated harshness, is not represented among the number 
of the effective imperatives, whilst the use of imperatives of the 
second class, and even of the third, which is almost free from 
harshness, is permitted only under certain restrictions. 

So far as the use of the positive and the negative, and so far as 
the use of the tenses is concerned, the greater harshness, whether 
real or imaginary, of one form as compared with another seems to 
have given rise to no rhetorical limitations. For, on the one 
hand, the small number of prohibitions is due to the lack of 
occasion to use these forms more frequently, and, on the other 
hand, not only is the proportion of aorist and present the same 
for commands and prohibitions, but », with the aorist subjunctive, 
which is by nature adapted for the expression of a mild imperative, 
occurs less frequently than py with the present imperative. As 
for the origin of yy with the aorist subjunctive, the writer agrees 
with Delbriick in thinking that it is not psychological, but histor- 
ical, though he differs with him as to the manner of accounting 
for it on this basis. According to the writer’s view, this peculiar 
prohibitive expression must be traced back to the use of md@ with 
the aorist injunctive. 

Though there are no limitations as to the form of the imperative, 
the other limitations as to its use are all the more strongly marked. 
In the first place, the numbers of the imperative are considerably 
reduced by the use of mollifying substitutes, even the imperative 
of entreaty being frequently replaced by d¢opza: with the infinitive, 
or some similar expression. In the second place, the constant 
recurrence of imperative forms of the same verb, and the varying 
usage of the departments, and of the authors and of the individual 
speeches, show that the imperative, when used, is used largely 
under stress of circumstances, and even then it is frequently 
attended by some unmistakable mellifying expression. Lastly, 
the distribution of the imperative in the speech was made in strict 
conformity with the views of the ancients as to the functions of 
the different parts of the oration. For the humble tone of the 
prooemium is marked by the complete absence of the imperative, 
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the calm reflection of the argumentative parts is pictured by the 
mild hortative forms évOupeioOe, oxomeire and the like, and the 
passion or the pathos of the epilogue is marked by the presence 
of one or more vigorous hortative imperatives or by the use of 
one or more imperatives of entreaty.’ In fine, the whole inves- 
tigation seems to be a complete vindication of the views of the 
ancient rhetoricians. It justifies the doctrine of Hermogenes as 
to the harsh tone of the imperative, and makes Protagoras’ well- 
known criticism of Homer at least comprehensible. 


C. W. E. MILLER. 
1Cf. Walz, Rh. Gr. VII 1, p. 33: Epyow phropoc, Sc gyot Oeodéxrnc, mpooguud- 


cacba rpd¢ ebvorarv, diyyhoacbat mpdc wUBardéryta, miotdoacbat mpoc mebd, ércAoyi- 
cacda: mpoc dpyiy f eAeov. 


Il.—MISCELLANEA GRAECA. 


(ALTERA SERIES.) 


I. DE ARTEMIDIS VERILOQUIO. 


Fere omnes Graecorum dii deaeque initio, antequam reliquis 
Graecis noti essent, singulis locis praesidebant. Veluti Athena 
Athenarum, Artemis Arcadiae dea erat. Itaque sicut Athena ab 
Athenis, ita Artemis a substantivo, quod graece dpxos est, nomen 
duxisse videtur, nota autem est Arcadum et dpxwy cognatio, cfr. 
quae de hac re disputavit Odofredus Miller (Prolegomena zu einer 
wissenschaftlichen Mythologie, p. 73). Comparatis enim tribus 
particulae temporalis formis dre et éra et dxa cum duplici nominis 
huius deae specie, quae est “Aprems et “Aprajus, tertiam formam 
“Apxajis Coniciendo assequeris. Genuinas quidem formas ére et 
dxa, "Aprepis Ct “Apxapis fuisse verisimile est, éra et “Aptaus autem 
illis permixtis ortas esse suspicor, cfr. quae de litterarum r et « 
et m vicissitudine disseruerunt Carolus Brugmann in Grammatica 
graeca editionis prioris p. 33, editionis posterioris p. 54 et 
Ricardus Meister, Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 1892, 
p. 516. 

2. DE HELENAE VERILOQUIO. 

Illis temporibus, cum carminum homericorum principia con- 
derentur, non Peloponnesum sed Thessaliam Helenae patriam 
fuisse probari potest Iliadis libri tertii versu 75. Illa Iliadis parte, 
ad quam hic versus pertinet, antiquissimum exemplum expressum 
esse videtur. Quaecumque enim inter libros primum et unde- 
cimum inserta sunt, ab antiquo Iliadis contextu aliena sunt. Liber 
autem tertius et ea, quae proxime praecedunt, ex carminis cuius- 
dam, quo primus Graecorum adventus narrabatur, imitatione orta 
sunt. An non describitur prima Graecorum notitia quae ad 
Troianos pervenit, versibus libri secundi 798 et 799? 


"H peév Oy pada moda payas elonrvOov dv8par, 
GAN’ of 1m ratdvde roodvde re Aaby Grewra. 


Quid quod Helena, quae ex muro hostes miratur, principales 
duces Graecorum Priamo enumerat, quasi Troianis nunquam illos 
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cognoscendi occasio fuerit. Ne Menelai quidem et Paridis certamen 
in principium sed potius in finem belli convenit. Huic parti, qua 
nonnulli versus antiquissimi conservati esse videntur, haec Paridis 
verba inserta sunt (Ir 71-75): 


‘Onmdrepos 8€ xe vixnon Kpeioowyr Te yérnTat, 
xrnpad’ édody év mavta yuvaixd te oixad’ ayécbw’ 
of 8’ dAXos GiAdrnra xat dpxia mora rapdvres 
vaiosre Tpoiny éptBadaxa, rol dé veer Owy 


“Apyos és imméBorov xal ’Ayatida xadAvyvvatxa. 


Commentariolorum homericorum scriptores, qui nunc sunt, ultimo 
versu Peloponnesum et reliquam Graeciam dicta esse volunt. At 
“reliquam”’ illud furtim illatum est. Praeterea illius versus duae 
imitationes in Iliade exstant, quae sunt B 683: 


Of r’ elyov BOinv 73’ “EAAd8a KadAtyvvatxa, 


et 1447: 
Oloy dre mpa@rov Xiroy ‘EAAa8a xadXdeyvvatxa. 


Ex quibus apparet poétas homericos Achaidem pulchrarum muli- 
erum patriam ita intellexisse, ut Hellas thessalica esset. Denique 
non licet neglegere quattuor versus Odysseae (a 344, 8 726, 8 816, 
o 80) ubi quater recurrunt verba ‘EAAdda cai pécov“Apyos. Videlicet 
Hellas et Argos vel Achais et Argos sollemnis appellatio earum, 
quas Achivi incolebant, terrarum erat, et omnis interpretandi ars 
et ratio everteretur, si eadem verba in Odyssea et Iliadis libris 
secundo et nono Peloponnesum et Helladem thessalicam, in Iliadis 
libro tertio Peloponnesum et reliquam Graeciam significarent. 
Itaque Achais, pulchrarum mulierum patria, Achaia thessalica est. 
Constat autem Paridem Achaiam pulchrarum mulierum patriam 
appellasse ro gpwrs ‘EXévns. Thessalicae originis igitur Helena erat. 
Quae ratiocinatio si cui non placeat, concedamus, quamvis absur- 
dum sit, Achaidem reliquam Graeciam esse. Sed quid proficitur ? 
Ergo Peloponnesus equorum pascuum, reliqua Graecia Helenae 
patria appellatur. Sed mittamus ioculos, cum iam satis superque 
constet Helladis et Argorum nomina antiquissimam appellationem 
terrarum Achaicarum esse. Patet vero genuina verba, quae sunt 
Hellas et Argos Odyssea et Iliadis libris secundo et nono conser- 
vari, novatam autem esse finium Achaicorum appellationem in 
Iliadis libro tertio. Id, quod metri causa factum esse videtur, 
nam antiquissimam versus f 75 formam 


"Apyos ec immdforoy cat ‘EAAd8a xadAcyivatka 
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fuisse suspicor. Hexametrum enim kar’ .¢évérdcov antiquissimum 
versuum dactylicorum, qui sex pedes continent, exemplum esse 
mihi propter Prosodiorum graecorum rem metricam, quam alio 
loco explicabo, constat et ipsius Homeri arte probari potest. Nam 
eorum versuum, qui propter locum, quem habent, vel propter 
verba sollemnia, quae continent, insignes sunt, maior numerus 
quam pro hexametrorum xar’ évér\toy Summa hanc metri formam 
exhibent. Exempli gratia primus Iiadis versus 


Mie dede, Ged, UnAniddew AytAnos 


hexametri xar’ évdr\coy rythmo insignis est, et antiquissimae, quam 
coniectura assequimur, Iliadis clausula ex hexametro xar’ évémAcoy 
et versu quodam quinque dactylis et caesura penthemimere 
conspicuo—haec forma hexametro xar’ évér\ov aequalis esse Pro- 
sodiorum re metrica demonstratur—composita est: 


S241: Heros pév edu, wavcarro 8¢ Biot ’Axatol 
vAdmidos xparepns xal Gpotioo mroAépoto. 


Denique simillimus erat eius, quam Iliadis libri tertii poeta imitatus 
est, Carminis exitus: 


T 446: “Qs ceo viv Epapae nai pe yAukis (nepos aipei. 
h pa, cal Rpxe A€yoo8e nid’ dua 8’ eimer’ dxoeris. 


Itaque, cum Helladis civis Helena fuerit, quis non intelleget 
etymologiae arte et ratione confisus Helenae et Hellorum Helle- 
numque cognationem? Equidem confidenter conicio Helenam 
deae hellenicae, sive Maddddos (Virginis) ‘EXevijs, sive Képns (Puellae) 
‘EXerjs, Sive “Hpas (Dominae) ‘EAejs, appellationem fuisse. ‘Edevds 
enim idem fere adiectivum est atque ‘EAAds (= SeAdds), quod ex 
‘EA»ds Ortum est, substantivum autem nomen Bapvrovoy esse oportet. 
Cfr. ’A@qvns nomen proprium, quod ab adiectivo ’Aénvds derivatum 
est. 


3. DE HELLAE VERILOQUIO. 


Uno veriloquio duarum heroinarum indolem explicavimus, nam 
Hellam olim Helenae gemellae instar fuisse apparet. Cuius fabula 
a Minyis ex Thessalia in Boeotiam lata est. Neque intellego qua 
ratione ducti nonnulli viri docti Hellae nomen ex Hellesponti 
appellatione ortum esse dicant. Sane fieri potuit, ut Romulus a 
Roma nomen duceret; sed oportet, ut ei, qui Hellam ab Hellae 
mari nomen accepisse volunt, etiam Petrum propter Petropolim, 
Alexandrum propter Alexandriam appellatum esse probent. 
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Praeterea non intellego cur iidem primas partes Phrixo, secundas 
Hellae dent. pigos substantivum enim e ¢pigés adiectivo, quod 
per ‘‘crispus” interpretari licet, factum esse et principio ipsius 
arietis appellatio fuisse videtur. 

Hella dea illarum una est, quae sicut Helena et Iphigenia 
orientem versus vectae sunt. Ipsa quidem non redit, sed Medea 
Solis alia filia reducitur, quae ‘‘Medica”’ appellata est sicut Hella 
“hellenica.” Hoc, quod dico, veriloquium iam Theogoniae hesi- 
odeae poetae (v. 1001) notum fuisse facile intellectu est, et quoniam 
Cimmerii in Odyssea, Assyrii in Iliade reperiuntur, cur negemus 
Medos in Argonautarum fabula locum habuisse? Hellae vero 
mare illa, qua haec fabula orta est, aetate non fretum illud, quo 
Asia et Europa dividuntur, esse potuit, nam “EAAns wdvros non 
"EdAns eSpitros nominatur et ab Homero dreipwy appellatur. Quid 
ergo erat “EAAns mévros nisi illud mare, quod ab Hellade thessalica, 
cul regioni Helena et Hella, deae hellenicae, praesidebant, ad 
orientem spectat? 


4. DE AGAMEMNONIS PATRIA. 


Thessalicae originis fuisse principales reges, qui antiquissimis 
carminibus de Troia capta compositis celebrantur, probari potest. 
Quod ut demonstremus, segregemus eos, qui ab Ionibus et Doribus 
additi sunt. Dores enim in Iliadem Idomeneum introduxisse non 
est cur dicam, quia omnibus constat. Jones autem Nestorem et 
Diomedem et forsitan Ulixem adiunxerunt. Nestor quidem Colo- 
phoniorum regum proavus quin ad ionicam stirpem pertineat, 
dubitari nequit. Diomedem autem qua ratione ducti ionici poetae 
in poésin homericam intulissent Wilamowitz, in Euripidis Hercules, 
I, pag. 280, docuit.’’ Ulixes utrum ex ionica an aeolica gente 
oriundus fuerit nescimus, sed constat earum rerum, quas fecit et 
passus est, gravissimam et antiquissimam partem non bellum 
troianum sed errores et reditum esse. Itaque Ulixis, quem cum 
Sindbadio fabuloso illo nauta arabo comparare licet, mores et res 
gestas celeberrima fuisse, priusquam belli troiani heroibus adde- 
retur, facile est ad coniciendum. ; 

Praeter hos Graecorum homericorum principes Agamemno et 
Menelaus, Achilles et Aiax Telamonius sunt. Helenam heroinam 


1“ Der Kampf um Ilios war durch das dolische Epos geschaffen. Schon als 
die Ionier dieses fibernahmen, liesa der Vorrang der dolischen Helden es 
unstatthaft erscheinen, ihnen die vornehmsten Toniens an die Seite zu stellen. 
Man fuhrte also ihre ‘Epigonen’ ein: nicht Tydeus sondern Diomedes.” 
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adicere possumus, de qua supra egi. Agamemno quidem Argis 
regnabat, at Argos Diomedes tenebat, itaque Agamemno Myce- 
narum rex fuisse dicitur, at Amyclis sepultus est. Iam vides 
neque constantiam neque rationem inesse in eis, quae de Aga- 
memnone narrantur, qui veluti rex regno spoliatus erraticam vitam 
per Peloponnesum degit. Menelaus quoque peregrinus erat 
Spartae, cuius regnum Tyndaridae habebant; Tyndaridarum non 
Atridarum affinis Echemus erat Arcadum rex, qui Hyllum Dorem 
vicit: Tyndaridae, non Atridae in Lacedaemoniorum finibus 
profundas radices iecerant. uae cum ita sint, ub1 Agamemnonis 
et Menelai patriam fuisse statuemus? Sane Argorum rex erat 
Agamemno neque tamen peloponnesiacorum sed pelasgicorum. 
Quodsi ei poétae, qui hanc, quam manibus versamus, [Iliadem 
composuerunt, Argos peloponnesiacos Agamemnonis patriam 
esse voluerunt, tamen antiquis quibusdam versibus ceérta vestigia 
conservantur, quibus ad Argos pelasgicos ducimur. In Argis 
enim “‘sitientibus” Peloponnesi impastos esse equos non nego, 
sed ‘“‘Argorum ab equis depastorum” appellationem magis ad 
Argos pelasgicos quadrare quis est, qui non videat? Praeterea 
ter scriptum est in Odyssea (a 344, 8 726, 8 816) rov «déos edpi xaé’ 
‘EAAdda xal pégov “Apyos, Semel (0 80) ei 8’ ebéAas rpadOjvat dv’ ‘EAAG8a 
kal pécor “Apyos neque ex rerum conexu pégos adiectivum explica- 
tionem habet. Claudicaret enim sententia, si pésoy “Apyos per 
“medius Peloponnesus” interpretaremur. Cui obscuritati lux 
affertur, si illud ‘E\Adda «at pécoy “Apyos antiquius esse statuimus 
quam illam qua nunc comprehenditur, verborum copulationem : 
videlicet “‘ Hellas et Argos” antiqua Achaiae thessalicae appellatio, 
a poétis indita, fuit. Recte igitur Argi “‘medii” appellantur, quod 
medium locum Thessaliae tenent. Agamemnonem vero, és péya 
mdvrov 'Apyeiwv xparéet xai of meiOovrat ’Axatoi (A 79), Argi pelasgici 
regem et cunctorum Achivorum thessalicorum ducem _ fuisse 
apparet. 

Achillem Thessaliae civem fuisse satis constat. Aiax autem in 
recentioribus Iliadis partibus Salaminius esse fertur. Quod qua 
ratione factum esset Wilamowitz Quaestionum homericarum, p. 244 
explicavit. Itaque Aiacem, Achillis socium et simulacrum, anti- 
quissimis temporibus eiusdem patriae participem fuisse conicere 
licet. Etiam eorum, qui secundas partes in Iliade agunt, multi 
Thessalici generis sunt, velut Philoctetes et Protesilaus; Antiphus 
quoque et Phidippus, Coorum duces, thessalicae originis sunt. 
Inprimis Eurypylus, Euaemonis filius, nominandus est, qui Troia 
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rediens ventis Patras in urbem Achaiae peloponnesiacae latus est, 
ubi Dionysi Aesymnetae sacra condidisse dicitur. Quae fabula 
ita explicari potest, ut thessalicam gentem Patras transmigravisse 
statuamus. Thessalicos quidem colonos Achaiam peloponnesia- 
cam occupavisse constat, nam Achaei e Thessalia originem habe- 
bant; sed Eurypylus propter eas, quae de patre eius Euaemone 
narrantur, fabulas non achaici sed aeolici generis fuisse existiman- 
dus est. Itaque verisimile est non solum Achivos sed etiam 
Aeoles quosdam e Thessalia in Peloponnesum venisse. Simillimus 
fuisse videtur Eurypylus ille Oleni heros, cui huius urbis cives 
priores partes deferebant narrantes eum cum Hercule troianam 
terram visisse. 

Notabilis vero Eurypyli et Orestis similitudo est. Uterque 
enim in insaniam incidit propter nefas, Apollinis oraculum adit," 
sanatur, postquam in terram venit, ubi Artemidi deae humana 
hostia fiunt. Orestes autem Agamemnonis filius, temporum ordine 
miro modo perturbato, Achivorum patria expulsorum instar esse 
videtur. Quos ad Parnassum substitisse et cum Phociis foedus 
fecisse ex eis, quae de Orestis apud Strophium mansione et de 
Orestis et Pyladae amicitia narrantur, intellegitur. Equidem 
nescio an Gephyraei, qui per aliquod tempus in Boeotia commo- 
rati ab Atheniensibus recepti sunt, Achivorum palantium pars 
fuerint. Nam Achaeae, quam Athenienses eandem atque Deme- 
trem esse credebant, sacra faciebant. 

Denique ipse Agamemno in Peloponnesum a poetis translatus 
est. Cuius rei causa ea fuisse videtur, quod Achivi ex Thessalia 
expulsi in Peloponnesum transmigraverunt. Achaei enim Grae- 
corum doricorum primum agmen fuisse et prius quam ipsi Dores 
in Thessaliam et Peloponnesum venisse videntur. Neque est, cur 
negemus Achaeos per aliquot temporum spatia Peloponnesi 
summam imperii habuisse. Nec tamen illorum Achaeorum, 
Dorium quasi ducum, rex erat Agamemno, qui non in Argis 
sitientibus sed in Argis ab equis depastis regnavit. 


5. DE ACHIVIS ET HELLENIBUS HOMERICIS. 


Graeci in duas partes indole diversas divisi erant. Etenim 
quidquid grande et magnum ea gens fecit, eius auctores Jones aut 
Aeoles esse solebant, e reliquis autem e1 magis animum mentemque 
excoluerunt, qui maiorem usum cum illis haberent, cum ei, qui 


1 Hanc, quae de Eurypylo fertur, fabulam Vergilio notam fuisse ex Aeneidis 
II versu 114 colligere \icet. 
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remotiores essent, veluti Aetoli, Acarnanes, Epirotae, in barbaro- 
rum fere conditione permanerent. Alteros, Dores scilicet et 
Pseudodores—hac appellatione Phocios, Locros, Aenianes, Aeto- 
los, Epirotas, Acarnanes, Eleos, Achaeos notabo—Graecorum 
doricorum nomine comprehendan, alteros, Udalrico de Wilamo- 
witz auctore, Graecos hellenicos vocabo. Quarum partium diffe- 
rentia in sermonis quoque proprietate dilucet. Quam rem ut 
probem, unum exemplum proferam: namque qui doricae aut 
pseudodoricae stirpis sunt, articuli numerum plurativum roi et rat 
esse voluerunt, cum Iones, Attici, Aeoles asiatici, Aeoles thessalici, 
Arcades, Cyprii oi et ai formas usurparent. Quae lex non infrin- 
gitur homericis illis formis roé et rat, quippe quae non articuli sed 
pronominis demonstrativi et relativi vice fungantur. Boeoti, 
quibus formae r littera insignes familiares sunt, ex Aeolibus cum 
Pseudodoribus mixtis orti sunt; Aeoles thessalici, qui tantum 
prominebant temporibus fabulosae vetustatis, postea a Thessalis 
pseudodoricis oppressi iacebant; Arcades, a Doribus et Pseudo- 
doribus cincti tamquam muro, reliquorum Graecorum hellenicorum 
processum aequare nequibant. Haec bipartitio probabilior est 
quam illa antiqua, qua Iones a reliquis Graecis separabantur, nam 
id quod ionico sermoni peculiare est, alpha longum in eta mutatum 
et digamma perditum, conspicuum quidem est neque tamen 
nationes graecas distinguendi norma esse potest, quia unius 
dialecti finibus continetur. 
Eduardus quidem Meyer scrupulum nobis iniecit, cum graeci 
sermonis varietatem ea perturbatione, cuius pars est Dorium 
migratio, antiquiorem non esse pronuntiaret in Philologi nova 
serie, in tomi II paginis 268-75,’ et in tomi III paginis 479-92.” 


1 Pag. 274: “Die Frage nach dem Wohnsitz der Ionier vor der Wanderung 
ist gegenstandslos: vorher hat es eben in dem Sinne, in welchem wir den 
Namen allein kennen, keine Ionier gegeben. Auch der ionische Dialekt ist 
erst in Ionien entstanden; denn die Heimath eines Lautwandels (in diesem 
Falle die Umwandlung des 4 in offenes 4éund der Verlust des vau) ist da zu 
suchen, wo derselbe am st4rksten und consequentesten auftritt. Von Ionien 
hat sich die Spracherscheinung auf die Inseln und schwacher und durch 
Gegenstr6mungen gehemmt nach Attika verbreitet. Dies ganze Gebiet, das 
Mittelstuck des adgdischen Meeres, bildete sprachlich, commerciell, culturell 
eine eng zusammengehdrige Gruppe, deren Einheit in der grossen Messe von 
Delos ihren deutlichsten Ausdruck fand.” 

?Pag. 482: ‘‘Wo sind denn die Ingaevonen und Istaevonen, die Marko- 
mannen und Cherusker zur Zeit der Vdlkerwanderung, wo die Franken, 
Alamannen, Sachsen, Bajuvaren, Gothen in der Zeit des Casar und Tacitus? 
Und wenn sich ja irgendwo Spuren von ihnen finden, so erscheinen tie ads 
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Sane mihi non displicent exempla, quae ex Germanorum historia 
protulit, ut probaret magna illa populorum septemtrionalium 
migratione antiquum Germanorum ordinem et distributionem 
perturbata et novas nationes conditas esse. At Goti, Franci, 
Anglosaxones, reliqui quamquam ex migratione gentium orti 
sunt neque ex una veterum Germanorum civitate originem trahunt, 
tamen antiquioris rerum ordinis vestigia aperte prae se ferunt; 
veluti Goti, qui olim mare balticum accolebant, etiam tum, cum 
Italiam et Hispaniam obtinebant, certis sermonis proprietatibus 
cum Scandinavis cohaerebant, Anglosaxonum autem et earum 
nationum, quae peninsulam cimbricam incolunt, consanguinitas 
usque ad hunc diem manifesta esse non desiit. Corruit vero tota 
illa Meyeri coniectura, si dialectorum graecarum condicionem 
terrarum ordine describimus. Quomodo enim Aeolum thessali- 
corum, Boeotorum, Lesbiorum sermonis similitudo explicatur, 
nisi has nationes ex una patria provenisse sumimus? Praeterea 
nullo modo probari potest terrarum situ et natura factum esse, ut 
Graeci asiani in tres partes, Aeoles, Iones, Dores, discederent, 
praesertim cum sciamus Aeoles et Dores asianos litterarum formas 
ionicas sibi assumpsisse: ex hoc exemplo elucet, quae futura fuerit 
linguae graecae partitio, nisi sermonis varietas ex ea aetate, qua 
alias sedes Graeci tenebant, descenderet. Accedit, quod Arcadum 
linguae genus non solum cum dialectis doricis et pseudodoricis, 
quaé@ vicinae sunt, sed etiam cum ionicis et aeolicis, quae longo 
terrarum spatio distant, manifestam similitudinem habet. Quae 
res quomodo explicari possit, Meyeri doctrina probata, non 
intellego. 

Graeci hellenici priores eam regionem, quae nunc Graecia 
appellatur, occupaverunt. Qui cum Boeotiam capere non possent, 
quia veteres Thebarum cives eis fortiter resistebant, fretum Nau- 
pactoum videntur transgressi esse, ut Peloponnesum expugnarent, 
et tum demum Atticam invasisse. Peloponnesii enim, ex quibus 
Arcades originem ducunt, Aeoles cum Ionibus conectunt. Quo- 
rum quidem sermo, qui ex lapidibus cognoscitur, magis ad aeoli- 
carum quam ad lonicarum dialectorum similitudinem accedit, sed 
ipsi propriore cognationis vinculo cum Atticis et Ionibus cohaerere 
videntur. Peloponnesiacae enim stirpis Iones sunt, qui postea 





— 





kleine Volksstimme ohne gréssere Bedeutung, genau wie wir von den Ioniern 
angenommen haben. Das gleiche lehrt die Geschichte der kanaan@ischen und 
noch mehr der arabischen Stimme von den Altesten Zeiten bis auf den heutigen 
Tag.” 
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insulas et oras maris aegei incoluerunt. Quicum maturius quam 
ceteri graeci ad perfectiorem cultum et humanitatem properarent, 
tantopere linguam suam recoxerunt, ut multum ab antiquo sermonis 
hellenici exemplo discederet. Attic! autem novarum illarum 
formarum magnam partem receperunt. 

Posteriores apparuerunt Graeci dorici. Quorum adventus 
magnam illam perturbationem effecit, cuius ultima pars migrationis 
doricae nomine notaest. Hac nationum semibarbararum invasione 
cultus Graecorum minutus et in aliquibus regionibus fere recisus 
est, sed eadem Graecorum genti vires novae et recentes infusae 
sunt, ita ut Hercules ille fortis et rudis Graecorum doricorum apta 
imago esse videatur. 

Achaeos Graecorum doricorum partem fuisse probari potest. 
Achaeorum enim nomen tribus terrae partibus impressum est 
Achaiae phthioticae, Achaiae peloponnesiacae, Achaiae italicae. 
Ingeniose autem Eduardus Meyer, in Philologi nova serie, tomi 
II pagina 274, demonstravit Achaeos thessalicos, peloponnesiacos, 
italicos unius generis fuisse, cum doceret Italiam Magnam Hella- 
dem non appellatam esse, ut ipsa Graecia et coloniae italicae 
Graecorum distinguerentur, sed propter Helladem phthioticam 
Achaeorum peloponnesiacorum et italicorum patriam. Helladis 
enim nomine aut Hellas thessalica aut omnes, quas Graeci tenebant, 
regiones, nunquam Graecia appellata est." Sequitur ergo, ut 
Achaei thessalici, peloponnesiaci, italici eiusdem originis fuerint. 
Achaeos autem peloponnesiacos et italicos et propter sermonem 
et propter indolem Graecis doricis adnumerandos esse Wilamo- 
witz, Euripidis Hercules, pag. 273, pronuntiavit.2 De Achaiae 


1 Meyer dicit |. 1. in adnotatione: “Ich weiss nicht, ob man schon bemerkt 
hat, dass diess von den Achaern besetzte Gebiet in Unteritalien seinen Namen 
das grosse Hellas nicht fihrt im Gegensatz zu dem eigentlichen Griechenland 
auf der Balkan-halbinsel—das wire sachlich absurd und sprachlich unmdglich, — 
da der Name Hellas in der classischen Zeit niemals diesen beschrainkten Sinn 
hat, sondern alles Hellenenland von Massalia bis zum Phasis bezeichnet— 
sondern im Gegensatz zu der Urheimat der Achder, dem thessalischen Hellas. 
Damit verglichen ist Unteritalien allerdings das grosse Hellas. Zugleich 
lernen wir dadurch, dass in der ‘That die Namen Achder und Hellas untrennbar 
zusammengehdren; wie jener in Ilias und Odyssee auf alle griechischen 
Stiémme ausgedehnt wird, ist offenbar auch Hellas und Hellenen durch das 
Epos zur Gesammtbezeichnung der Nation geworden.” 

3«* Kroton, Sybaris, Metapont sind allerdings eines Stammes mit den Be- 
wohnern der Ktiste von Pallene bis Dyme. Darf man aber diese fiir reine 
vordorische Bevdlkerung halten? Ihre Sprache, so wenig sie auch bekannt 
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phthioticae sermone non constat, sed suspicor, sicut Thessalorum, 
qui Graeci dorici erant, sermonis proprietas periit, ita Achaeorum 
quoque linguam in illa terra oblitteratam esse. Itaque Achaei 
videntur cum reliquis Graecis doricis Graeciam invasisse, deinde 
aliquamdiu Phthiotidem incoluisse, tum in Achaiam peloponne- 
siacam transmigravisse, denique colonias in Magnam Helladem, 
quae perperam a Romanis Magna Graecia nominata est, deduxisse. 

Haec de Achaeis historia docet; alia tradit Homerus, qui 
Achivorum nomine omnes Graecos comprehendit. Sed quis 
eorum, qui hodie antiquitatis studio sedant, credat illis temporibus 
Achaeos totius Graeciae imperium habuisse, quis ignoret fabulosa 
esse ea, quae Homerus de magna illa omnium Graecorum expe- 
ditione troiana narret? Confer exempli gratia quae Robertus 
Péhlmann dicit in Iwani Miller Antiquitatum Classicarum Epi- 
toma.’ Itaque cum Homerus omnes Graecos Achivos nominet, 
praesertim autem eos, qui Phthiotidem incolebant Achilli subiectos 
(lliadis B685), facile mihividetur conicere belli troiani socios graecos 
olim solos Achivos phthioticos fuisse, postea, cum aliarum nationum 
regum laudes cum illa expeditione a poetis conecterentur, sicut 
fieri solet, Achivorum nomen omnibus datum esse, qui rerum in 
troica terra gestarum participes essent. Neque alio modo Miny- 
arum nomen in Argonautarum fabula ita valere coepit, ut omnibus 
Iasonis comitibus attribueretur. 

Venio ad Hellenes, de quibus in Iliadis libro secundo wv. 681-85 
haec dicta sunt: 


Noy ad rovs docat 7d TleXacytxdy “Apyos évatoy, 
ot r “AXov of r ’AXdmny of Te Tpnyxiva véporro, 
ott elyov SOiny 78’ “EAAdGa KaddAtyvvatxa, 
Muppeddves 8 exadevvro xai “EAAnves wal 'Ayatot, 


~ ? , a r > ‘ b , 
THY QU TevTnKovtTa veav Eev apxos AyeAAevs. 


Myrmidones Achillis milites fuisse constat, neque tamen ulla natio 
nota est, cul haec appellatio propria fuerit, neque Myrmidonum 





ist, zeigt am ehesten mit den nordgriechischen Mundarten, keineswegs mit 
dem Arkadischen oder Ionischen Verwandtschaft. Die geistige Bedeutung 
der Achder ist um keinen Gran hoher als die der anderen Einwanderer.” 


1Tom. III, pag. 367: ‘‘Das achaische Argos ist, wie die ganze heroische 
Staatenwelt, fiir uns nichts als ein leeres Phantom trotz des Wustes scheinbarer 
Uberlieferung, welchen genealogische Mache und pseudohistorische Speku- 
lation aufgehduft haben. Das Vorbild des homerischen Argos ist kein anderes 
als das dorische, das uns eben in den Anfangen « reglaubigten hellenischen 
Geschichte als der miichtigste Staat im Pe'-- zegentritt.”’ 
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nomen in alia regione apparet. Nam Myrmidones Aeginenses 
propter falsum grammaticorum veriloquium fictos esse iam dudum 
constat et nuper ab Udalrico de Wilamowitz novis rationibus 
confirmatum est. Equidem Myrmidonum etymologiam ut repe- 
rirem, ad Mormo potius quam ad pippyxas animum adverterem. 
Morino enim substantivum ipsa forma Gorgus nomini comparatur. 
Mormo et Gorgo, quae inter antiquissimos Graecorum deos 
numerandae sunt, eiusdem originis fuisse videntur, quamquam 
posterioribus temporibus altera sororum, quoniam in Athenae 
familiaritatem intravit, alteram nobilitate praecurrere videbatur. 

Hellenum et Achivorum gentem eandem fuisse ego negaverim. 
Duas enim nationes Homeri aetate Achaiam thessalicam habitasse 
constat, nam Achivi, qui sicut Thessali Graecorum doricorum 
pars erant,in Aeoles dominationem habuisse existimandi sunt 
Quodsi duarum nationum in Achaia thessalica nomina comparent, 
alterum Graecorum doricorum alterum Graecorum hellenicorum 
fuisse verisimile est. Accedit quod Hellenum et Achivorum 
appellationes in Achaia thessalica concurrunt, discedunt alibi. 
Achivi enim in Achaia thessalica, peloponnesiaca, italica, Hellenes 
in Achaia thessalica, in Epiro, in Euboea reperiuntur. In Epiro 
quidem circa Dodonam eAdoi vel ‘EAAoi sedem ac domicilium 
habebant, quos Hellenum consanguineos fuisse veriloquio et 
Achillis precibus (Ilias 1 233 sqq.) declaratur, quibus ita deum 
patrium alloquitur: 


Zev dva Awdevaie, MeAaoyixé, rnr\cOt vaio, 
Awdarns pedewy Svayxespepov’ api d€ FeAAol 


a ° vO ¢ “ ? ’ « 
got vaiove Umopirat ammrémodes yapacevvat. 


Hellopiae autem appellatione, quae ab Hellenum nomine derivata 
est, non solum Epiri sed etiam Euboeae pars significabatur. 

Graeci igitur lesbiaci illa aetate, qua fabula troiana exculta est, 
in tres partes discedebant, scilicet in Aeoles, qui primi insulam 
coluerunt, quorum heros erat Macar, et Achivos dorici generis, 
quorum heros erat Agamemno, et Hellenes aeolici generis Achivis 
subditos. Homericorum autem carminum poetas non Achivos 
sed rhapsodas vel bardos hellenicos, qui a Penthilidis Agamem- 
nonis posteris mercedem acciperent, fuisse consentaneum est. 
Quis enim credat poesis homericae conditores Graecos doricos 
fuisse ? 

Hellenici autem poétae, Agamemnonis cantores, simul suum 
heroem Achillem in fabulam troianam introduxerunt. Achillem 
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enim Hellenem fuisse precibus eius, quibus Iovem ab Hellis cultum 
alloquitur, manifestum est. Sane Molossorum reges ex Achille 
gentis suae originem ducebant, sed facile intellectu est, qua in re 
nisi sint, cum talia dicerent. Nam Molossi, natio pseudodorica, 
jllas regiones occupaverunt, quae olim Hellorum erant. Itaque 
illos, cum gentis suae originem subtexerent Achillis precibus, 
quas supra laudavi, confisos esse apparet. 


FRIDERICUS HANSSEN. 


Scripsi Santiagine Chilenorum, mense augusto anni 1892. 


III.—VERBALS IN -tros IN SOPHOCLES. 
ITI. 


ETYMOLOGICA. 


O. C. 471 dxnparoy (xevp’). “Ridiculum est,” argues Gross 
(I, p. 8), “qua ratione Etym. M. derivet: mapa 76 xnpaivo, inquit, 
Opethev elvat axipavtos’ adda roinreny 7 A€Lis* } mapa Td ynpas ynparos. 
kal pera Tov oTepntixov a aynparos kai dxnpatos, 6 dpOapros xai py ynpav. 
Another etymology was suggested by Eustathius, as follows (p. 
852, 38): 6 dxnparos, 6 éorepnpévos 8ndady Knpos kai drns. Since these 
etymologies were suggested philologians have been doing little 
more than contenting themselves with the one or the other of 
them, while a few are unable to decide themselves for either 
explanation. Lobeck (Path. Serm. Graec. Prol., p. 371: ‘‘et a 
xnp COMpoOsitum dxnparos”’), Moiszisstzig (I, p. 13: “mam denparos 
non ortum ducit a xepdvyyus... sed ex substantivo xp egermi- 
navit”), Blomfield (Gloss. in Aeschyli Persas, 620: “‘dxnparos, 
incorruptus. Vox profluit a «jp zoxa, unde enpaive, Non a xepdw, 
quod putarunt interpretes, qui vertunt merum”) and Ebeling 
(Lex. Hom.) derive it from xp, while Schrader (Quaestiones 
dialectologicae graecae; Curt. Stud. X 323) and Peppmiiller 
(Commentar zu II. O vs. 303) cannot accept the derivation from 
xepayvuys because of the difficulties arising out of this (as well as 
the other) etymology. As long as the question remains sub lite 
we have no reason for giving up the etymology accepted by 
Passow, Schneider, Schmidt (Synonymik d. g. S. IV, S. 657) and 
others, who derive it from xepavyyu. If this etymology is accepted, 
the verbal is passive. O.C.690 dxnpdrw atv du8pw.—O. C. 538 
daar’ éxev (érabov). The Etymologicum Magnum (p. 57, 40 sq.) 
SayS: 6 be dird£evos A€yes” €ors pyua GAG, TO wAava, yiverat mapaywyor 
add, ws aia amalw, oxedd oxedilw’ éx rovtov dAaords, ws oxevalw oKev- 
aorés ... onpaives yaderaivw. And again, further on: 4 mapa ré Adlw 
yéyovey dAaota, dy ov« dy ris AdBot, avertAnota rivad dyra, tourette euxrd 
x.r- A. Herodian (I, p. 224, 2, Lentz): Macros 6 ddixos drs rov dato, 
ro AapBava. Reisig (Enarratio O. C. vs. 1477) argues: “Nomine 
illo (GAacroy) a AeAnoba Orto vel id designatur, quod oblivisci now 
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licet, et in malam quidem partem, ut sint crudelia aut scelerata 
etiam, uti hic. Vel is qui non obliviscitur, ulciscendi caussa.” 
Hermann (O. C. 1480): ‘‘”A\aoros et quidquid verborum ad hanc 
familiam pertinet, non adducor ut a Ajdev derivata credam, sed 
facta illa esse omnia a Ad{opat puto, primariamque notionem habere 
non tolerandi, ut @aoros proprie sit zztoleradilis.” Vanicek 
(Griech.-lat. etymologisches Worterbuch, II, p. 788) derives it 
from the stem Aaé or Ané, seen in AurOdvw, etc.: the verbal is trans- 
lated ‘“‘nicht zu vergessen, nicht zu verschmerzen, unertraglich.” 
Déderlein (Hom. Gloss., No. 101) finds the derivation from 4 Aa@ 
quite absurd, and hence seizes “mit beiden Handen”’ the accen- 
tuation dAaord, which adjective he (with Philoxenos) derives from 
d\dw, and translates ‘rasend.’ Bekker also accentuates dAaords, 
but Diintzer (Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XII, p. 12) argues that the root 
Aad always appears in the form Ané, save in the word Adépa, which 
circumstance precludes the correctness of the popular etymology, 
which derives it from /Aa@; he therefore suggests the root da 
“mit vorgeschlagenem a, in der Bedeutung verderben.” Hartung 
(Eurip. Phoen. 333) derives both this adjective and dAdorap (the 
etymology of which latter word was a puzzle to the ancients; cf. 
An. Bekk., pp. 206, 211 and 374) from dAdopat and dAiw. Gobel 
(Lexilogus, II, p. 230 ff.) accentuates dAaorés, will hear nothing of 
its being connected with Auv6avw, and refers it to the same root as 
neut. pl. dafa, aloypd (Hesych.). Blomfield (Gloss. in Aeschyli Per- 
sas,983): ‘Ab dn, mentis error, delirium, venit dddfw, decipio, unde 
dala... dddorwp, gut inerrorem perniciosum trahit...ddraoros, gut 
in errorem perniciosum inducttur ... Vel potest dAdorwp venisse 
€X adatvw, SICUtl pudorwp a puaivw.”” Ebeling (Lex. Hom.) prefers 
the form dAaorés and cites Philoxenus’ definition, while Passow 
and Veitch derive it from Aaéeiy. Where all is insuch uncertainty 
and confusion, it is well-nigh, if not quite, impossible to more than 
express one’s preference, and we follow Philoxenus’ definition. 
O. C. 1483 ddacroy dvdp’. O. C. 1672 ddacrov aiza.—O. R. 177 
dpatpaxérov mupos. E. M., p. 76,9: mapa rd pijxos pdxeros*’ durda- 
giagp® papdxeros’ cai mAcovace@ ov I, perd Tov A, dpatuaxertos, 6 paxpds 
cat Urephuns’ 1d 8é—aveioveay apatydaxeroy mup,—rapa Td pathe, paipara. 
Xipatpay dpatparérny, dpaxov, axatayovaroy, poBepay, avumdéatatoy’ i ampoo- 
payntov, kat peydAny’ wapa TO patedw patua, TO mpoOvpovpat, patpaxctos. 
€£ ov ro OnduKoy pera rov orepyrixod A, mpos hy ovdels mpoOvueirat payer bas. 
fh mapa thy payny, dpatudynros, cal dpatpdxeros, cat apawaxern!! “Ad 
stirpem MAX pertinere videtur dyatuaynros, at quomodo explican- 
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dum sit pro certo non licet statuere” (Brauning, de adiect. com- 
pos. apud Pindarum, p. 40). Gobel (Lexilogus, I, p. 293, and cf. 
p. 408) connects it with the root of ’Apa¢déves ‘‘die Stiirmerinnen”’: 
d-pat-pdxeros St. d-pa-opudx-eros. Reisig (Enarratio, O. C. 125): 
‘‘equidem non dubito, quin sit a pamay ortum ... atque est 
proprie: adversus quem aegre contendas.” Leo Meyer (Vgl. Gr. 
I 423) takes it to be a sort of reduplication of pdyeoGac: others 
connect it with pios or dyaxos, while Curtius (Das Verbum, II, 
p. 387) doubts if it be a real verbal at all; cf. Eustathius, 634, 33; 
1760, 20. The correct etymology is that embraced by Vanicek 
(Et. Worterbuch, p. 666); it is derived from the verb paudcoo, 
the a is an znfensivum (cf. Lobeck, Path. Serm. Graec. prolego- 
mena, p. 374; Clemm, de alpha intensivo, pp. 51-52), and the 
neuter verbal means “‘tobend, anstiirmend”’; cf. Ameis-Hentze, 
Anhang to Od. € 311. O.C. 128 dpatpaxeray copay. dpatpaxérap, 
codd. Schol. dxarapaynroy 4 ampoorekdorwr.— Trach. 110 dvavdpe- 
rotoe (edvais). Schol. rats épypots trod avdpés. But how does the 
verbal—if derived from dyipéa—get the meaning which it evidently 
has here? ‘“Discessit poeta” (Schindler says, p. 20) ‘a vulgari 
verbi avépéw siynificatu, quem si secutus esset, dvdv8porov eum 
vocasset, qui puber nondum factus esset. Immo prorsus non 
respexisse illud verbum et ab dvas8pos adiectivo novum verbum 
dvavopéw induxisse Sophocles est putandus.” Or is it merely a ro-s 
formation from dsp, such as Brugmann tells us are not infrequently 
made from noun-stems? Such dz. Aey. often show anomalous 
forms.—F g. 432 drpuyérou yAauxas én’ ol8pa Aipvas. E. M., p. 167, 
21 ff.: arpuyeros ... et pév mapa thy Tpuyny, ws Enot, ov mrcovdfer... ef 
8¢ mapa Td TpveEty, TAeovafet. “Arputos yap arpueros, kal mcovacpe® tov I, 
Grpiyeroc” ovrws ‘Hpwhtavds. “H mapa rd trpvxecy. Eustathius (p. 
1003, 58) gives a different etymology, according to which the 
meaning of the word is ‘unfruitful.’ ‘Quid proprie de eo existi- 
mandum sit,” confesses Gross (I, p. 10), ‘‘in huius rei obscuritate 
ego non perspicio, nisi drpvyeros Ex drpvynros Correptum esse licet 
accipere, ut Bioros ex Biwrds et fortasse Bporéds eX Bpwrds.”’ Lobeck 
considers it a compositum, like dyudyeros, evépyeros (cf. Path. Ser. 
Graec. Pro., p. 374), but is unable to fix its etymology (Paralipp., 
p. 459). Gobel (Lexilogus, II, pp. 348 sq.) demands for the word 
some such meaning as ‘‘fluitans, fluctuans, wogend,” the word 
being used of sea, air, etc., only when they are represented as 
being in motion. This signification he finds in the verbal, if we 
assume the original form to have been d-ozpiy-eros, and thus the 
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verbal is at once explained as being akin to rpiyy, rpvé and rpife, 
but not as being derived from them, as is commonly thought. 
He, however, emphatically denies that rpuyerds could ever have 
arisen out of rpvynrés, as Gross suggested. Johannes Schmidt 
(Zur Geschichte des indogermanischen Vocalismus, II 337) derives 
d-tpuy-e-ro-s from a root rpvy ‘to dry.’ Curtius, however, argues 
as against this theory (Etymol.’, pp. 598-99) that the only passage 
in which *zpiyew seems to occur at all is Nicand. Ther. 368, which 
passage he is compelled to suspect, on account of its introducing 
an unbearable tautology into the context; nor does comparative 
philology at all establish the existence of such a root. Curtius 
himself suggests drpveros as the original form which then—with 
transition of the v into F—became drpiFeros and so drpvyeros; and 
many Greek authorities, e. g. Hesychius, define it dxaramdévyros. 
Fritz Scholl (Acta societatis phil. Lips. IV, p. 325 sqq.) objects 
to this etymology, first because it would put the transition of the 
v into F back in the oldest times, secondly because of the meaning 
which the adjective would thus acquire. ‘‘Unaufreibbar, uner- 
miidlich” does not fit nicely in e. g. the Homeric passages, where 
the adjective is applied to the air, etc. He begins operations on 
the last part of the compound, yeros, which he cannot explain 
otherwise than that it means “born,” just as in rpAvyeros, Tatyeros : 
the first part of the compound is not so easy to explain, but surely 
it is, after all, connected with the root fru, Lat. tvux and trucu- 
lentus, and hence the meaning ‘‘born of darkness” or something 
so: thus explained, the lines in Hesiod’s Theogony, 123-32, 
receive a new meaning. Leo Meyer (Vgl. Gr. II 255) is not 
disinclined to favor this explanation. Déderlein (Gloss. No. 2436) 
boldly asserts that drpvyeros is the verbal to dvarpifev, and signifies 
‘aufgahrend und aufbrausend, und murrend nach Art des gahren- 
den Mostes, rpug.” This etymology is objected to by Gobel 
(Lexilogus, II, pp. 348 sqq.) on the ground that it cannot be 
proved that Homer ever uses the prefix d- in the sense of dva-: 
furthermore, even if the sea does ‘“‘brausen ... nach Art des 
gahrenden Mostes,” the asr does not. Not a few of these objec- 
tions to given etymolugies of the word, which have to do with the 
meaning alone of the verbal, are easily met, we think, it being 
plain that the gramiarians championing or rejecting these 
etymologies are guilty of translating the adjectives in question 
all too dterally, long afler consciousness of the etymologically 
original meaning of the word had beer With Nagelsbach 
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(Anmerkungen* zu Ilias, I 316, note), Clemm (de alpha intensivo, 
No. 36), Vanicek (Et. W., p. 289), we accept Curtius’ etymology, 
and explain the verbal as a modally neuter, meaning “ unermiid- 
lich.” Benfey (I 594) derives it from the root rpvy, and translates 
“wogend, schwellend, schaumend.’’—Ant. 256 Aerry 8’, dyos pev- 
yovros ds, ériv xéms. This adjective does zot belong—despite the 
numerous etymologies suggested in the E. M.—to the words of 
doubtful etymology, but rather to that class of words whose verbal 
nature has so far been weakened that they should be mentioned 
apart from those in which the etymological meaning seems to 
have been still fresh. Aemrés is from drow ‘to peal’; cf. e. g. Gobel, 
Lexilogus, II, p. 242. Fg. 508 Aerrais ém puriow.—O. C. 768 
peards F Oupovpevos. Schol. as em xepduov, 6 dorw sre xopecbeis rov 
Oupov Aourdv ra Tupepovra €BovAevdpny nat obxére FOedov hevyev. E.M., 
Pp. 580, 44: peords: mapa 1rd €w, Td TANPd’ 6 péAAov, Eow" ex TovToU 
doros, 6 mAnpns' ‘eal mAeovacpe Tou M, peords’ Kat od8erepor, peordy, 7d 
mdjpes: Similarly Eustathius, p. 425, 34. Gross (I, p. 8) derives 
it from péo, which verb does not exist. Curtius (Et.*, p. 243) 
suggests that it may be connected with the Sanskrit root md, so 
that it would mean ‘full measured.” Neither Stephanus nor 
Passow know of an etymology, while Bergk refers it to a verb 
opéw ‘implere,’ cpeords being the original form, whose loss of the 
initial sibilant is explained by the analogy of other examples 
(Opuscula, II, p. 332). Vaniéek translates (p. 652) ‘‘wohlge- 
messen,” but refers it to the stem ped, derived from a Exuvopean 
root MAD.—Ant. 627 véarow yévynp(a). Rather than derive the 
adjective mapa rd véw, we consider it a sort of irregular superlative 
to véos, like 8éx-uros, péo-caros, etc. E.M. 599, 4: mapa rd véos yiverat 
véaros, kai mAcovagp® tov I, Somep mapa rd pécov yiverat pécarov. Néarop 
8, ro Zxxarov. So Passow, Ascoli (Curt. Stud. IX 350), Doderlein 
(Hom. Gloss. No. 2414), Vaniéek (p. 438), Chandler (Greek 
Accentuation’, §408), Ebeling (Lex. Hom.). Ant. 807-8 vedray» 
686» oreiyoucay, véaroy 8€ déyyos Nevooovcav. Al. 1185 véaros..-« 
apiOuss.— Fg. 124 rpoogdrovs émorodds. E. M., p. 691, 6: Kuplos 
ém rod vewott meovevpévou eipyrat ... ‘Ex tov ho, ro govevo. Kal 
npoadarov xpéas, Td veoopayes. xataypnotixas 8€ 6 mpds Griovy veworl 
édnvOas mpaypa. Eustathius, p. 1374, 24: 1o 8€ mpdudaros arti rov 
yewori cai ¢yyts hards, 6 dort mehoveupevos, ad’ ob cal apnighatos. mapa de 
rois pO’ “Opnpow mpdcdaroy rd veapoy xal ws eireiy eyyis hardy Fro paver 
nal SeryOev’ } wai Draws, éyyis nal mpocexas hardy frost Nexrdy, €€ ob cat 
gareds: Eustathius, p. 1728, 15 fi.: cal vexpds mpdodaros 6 eyyis xpdve 
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ifyouy éx véou mepoveupevos . . . ert Haw Pw A€yerat xal rd AaAG rd wperdrumoy ° 
rou gnpi. éxeidev 8¢ dots 6 Adyos Kai mpopacis cai ra €£ airav. xar 
dards nal qareids 6 Aexrds, cat mpddaros 6 mpd orLyou dards, dAXos obros 
mapa tév dednrAwpévow mpdoqaroy vexpdv: Eustathius, p. 564, 10: mpdéo- 
gatos vexpds, 6 éyyis xai mpd ddjiyou govevdeis. Ct. An. Bekk., p. 293: 
mpduaros: Kupiws pév 6 veworl dyypnpevos, xaraxpnotixas 8 6 mpos Sriovr 
mpaypa veworl éAnrvas mpdogarés dorw. Phrynichus, p. 374 (ed. 
Lobeck): Updodarov: xal repi rovrov noAAqy dtarpiByv émomnodpuny émoxo- 
movupevos, ef pdvov Aéyerat mpdogaros vexpos, xal py mpdodaroy mpaypa. 
Lobeck adds, in his note ad loc., “Propria huius adiectivi vis 
posita est in carnibus et esculentis recentibus”: the same author 
tells us, in the Rhematikon, p. 106, ‘“‘ Eadem est ambiguitas adiec- 
tivorum ddAddaros, vedparos, . . . wadaidaros, mpéadaros, éxiagaros, mepi- 
agaros, quae Grammatici inter se discordes ad qaiva, opdtw, parce 
referunt, sed in nonnullis vis verbi penitus evanuit.” Peppmiiller 
(Kommentar des XXIVten Buches der Ilias, pp. 364 f.) says: 
‘Wir glauben, schon fiir Homer gilt die Ableitung welche Eus- 
tath. 1374 (1516) erst der nachhomerischen Zeit zuschreibt.. . 
Wie mpéogaros die Bedeutung ‘eben geschehen’ annehmen konnte, 
wird aus den Synonymen Adiectivis mpéomatos Vv. mpaceyns klar.” 
Only Doderlein (Hom. Gloss. No. 2196) adheres still to the 
derivation from gdcéa, translating mpécogaros by ‘‘ansprechbar, 
affabilis.”’ Gobel, however (Lexilogus, I, p. 76), goes still further, 
and argues ‘“‘so wenig Lat. ve-cens von candeo zu trennen ist, so 
wenig mpo-cga-ros von Wf. cpa = lucere.”” With the majority of 
ancient and modern authorities, we assume as the etymological 
meaning of the verbal ‘newly killed.’ O. R. 668 rpéodara (ra, 
SC. xaxa). ta mpdopara, Nauck; ra mpoodaw, L.; ra mpds odov, r.— 
O. C. 1236 muparov... ynpas dgutov. E. M., p. 696, 53: Lvparos: 
ehrenyis rov 6° mapa rd mvOpnv dvoua* amd peradopas ray ayyetwv’ 6 yap 
mvOunv, €xxaros, el cal riy apxny éxet. TWv6paros ov’ nat aroBoAn row 6, 
miparos. Zypaivee 8€ rd €cxarov. But on p. 384, 24, we read «at 
mupatos amd Tov meravcbas! Ascoli (Curt. Stud. IX 350) argues: 
“Analog auch ypvyaros, der Verborgenste, von puxés Winkel: 
sicherlich gehort auch mipares ‘der letzte’ hieher, obwohl dessen 
Grundform innerhalb des Griechischen noch nicht erkannt ist.” 
Curtius (Et.’, p. 716) suggests ‘“‘Vielleicht gehort zu diesen Aeo- 
lismen auch das homerische mv-pa-ro-s der letzte, das sich auch zu 
dem von Ludw. Lange... erkannten osk. fos-mo-s, der letzte, 
verhalt wie ¢88-pa-ro-s ZU éB880-po-s. vparos steht also fiir réo-pa- 


ro-s Wie é-pevat fiir ¢o-pevac”: the root is the same from which Lat. 
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post and posterius arose. Johannes Schmidt (Kuhns Zeitschrift, 
26, 24) sees rather the weakened form of the preposition dé in 
the stem of the word: this explanation is not accepted by Gustav 
Meyer, Griech. Gram.’, §62. Vanicek (p. 530) follows Curtius, 
thus referring it to no verb at all, but to the root PAS = ‘behind’: 
so Ebeling, Lex. Hom. This epic word Sophocles alone of the 
tragedians uses, and he only in lyric passages. O.R. 661 riparoy 
ddoipav. Ant. 877 mwupdray dddv. svpdravy, Dindorf; érotuay, L. 
O. C. 1675 év rupdrg.—Fg. 870 rerpwpicre dippo. The adjec- 
tive—a dr. Aey.— is quite equivalent, in meaning, to the shorter 
form, rerpapos, to which it is a sort of superlative form.—Ai. 1404 
byiBaroy rpirod’ dudirupov. Evidently the adjective means high, 
but the etymology of this, as of other compounds of -Baros, is very 
much disputed. The Etymologicum Magnum strives in vain to 
give some passable etymology of AiBaros, deriving it from ddcra, 
Baivo, dw, ddi, etc. Gobel (Lexilogus, IT, p. 338 f.), after devoting 
seven pages to the etymology of n\iSaros, comes to the conclusion 
that the -Saros syllable is the noun Bdros, 4/ Sar ‘“‘schwingen, woneben 
gleichbedeutig Bad und Bad bestehen...ursp. ‘Rankendes’... 
gedeutet.” Ddoderlein defines 7riBaros “leichenblass” (Gloss. No. 
2452), from the rare noun ddifas ‘the corpse’: thus the -Baros is 
no separate word at all. Bezzenberger (Beitrage, Bd. IV, p. 344) 
derives nAiBaros from AeiBe» ‘to pour,’ so that it means ‘naked, 
slippery,’ while Miiller (Der indogermanische Sprachbau in seiner 
Entwickelung, I, Gottingen, p. 275) derives the Ae from Aiay, Ain», 
and Bdros from ¥ Ba “sich erheben.” But possibly after all the 
-Baros may come from Baivw, the word thus (comically enough) 
meaning ‘what goes—or has gone ?—high.’ ‘“Alfe ingrediens, 
poetice dictum, cum altos pedes habeant” (Brauning, De adiec- 
tivis compositis apud Pindarum, p. 38).—Ai. 580 @eAolxriarop 
(xdpra) yu. Says Hermann ad loc.: “Intelligit poeta luctum ante 
tentorium in loco publico. Addit enim, lamentis mulierum facile 
hominum miserationem commoveri. Male vulgo haec verba 
interpretantur, faczle misericordia afficitur mulier. Et sic etiam 
Eustathius intellexit p. 1129, 43. 1185, 36. (1175, 37. 1253, 20). 
Id idoixrov vel didoixrtppov dixisset. At hoc alienum ab hoc loco.” 
But we are not persuaded of Hermann’s position. A verbal can 
easily contain the meaning here rejected by Hermann, and |Lobeck 
observes ‘‘diducrpos certe et idouros a gtdoxrioros, PrO quo 
Aeschylus g:Aédvpros dixit, dubito an distingui non magis possit 
quam qarepis et direpecros similiaque, si de personis dicuntur,” and 
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surely these forms in -ros are too wide and free in their meaning 
to be so circumscribed as Hermann will have it. Still less accurate 
is Campbell’s gedody 16 olxrifecda “in the sense of inviting commis- 
eration.” Is the form a verbal at all, or—as Stephanus suggests— 
a sort of superlative? Schindler (p. 55) explains the form as 
follows: ‘‘Est enim hic eadem quae supra fuit (p. 53) dinarwusm 
stirpium verbalium consociatio (gsrobu-, Grdrodup-, prratay-, perorxrsd-), 
qua perspicuum est nihil exprimi nisi fluctuantem et incertam 
significationem amandi sacrificationem, commiserationem .. . 
Qua terminatione (-ros) hic nihil aliud effectum censendum est 
quam id, ut composita adiectivorum formam induerent; passivam 
vero vim vocis Sophocleae in ipsa radice olxrd- sitam opinor, vel 
potius ex sententiarum tenore colligi.” We do not accept 
Schindler’s interpretation of the ‘verbal’ as a passive, but much 
less do we agree with Tessing, who (I. 1., p. 136) classes it along 
with those “composita, quorum altera pars est stirps verbalis quae 
allteram regat,” and so that here the prior pars posteriorem regit. 
There is, so far as I know, nowhere in Aischylos or Sophocles a 
verbal in -ros in which the latter part of the compound is governed 
by the former: itis always the reverse. ‘‘Nimium enim proclives 
sunt ad lamentandum mulieres”’ is Juris’ not unhappy version 
(p. 27): similarly Maurice Seyffert, Ellendt and others. The 
word consists of the verbal to olkri{w, and the giA-syllable repre- 
sents the adverb gitos: the meaning is then ‘willingly lamenting.’ 
This explanation we think prettier than Jasper’s (Zur Lehre von 
der Zusammensetzung griechischer Nomina und der Verwendung 
componirter Worter in den Tragédien des Sophokles, pp. 9-10, 
26-28), according to which all such composita with qiA- are 
‘“‘umgekehrte Composita,” whose chief part is the g.A-, so that the 
word means és 16 otarifewy didei. 


COMPOSITA POSSESSIVA, AND THE LIKE. 


As an appendix to the real verbalia we cite a number of words 
ending in -ros which are not to be mistaken for verbals, being 
mere possessives. ‘‘Doubtless after the example and model of 
participles from denominative stems” (says Whitney, Skt. Gr., 
§1176 6) ... “derivatives in zfa are in the later language made 
directly from noun- and adjective-stems, having the meaning of 
endowed with, affected by, made to be and the like (compare the 
similar English formation in -ed, as / d, barefooted, blue- 
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coated).”” Not alone in Sanskrit, but also in Greek and I.atin the 
same thing has happened; cf. auro-clavatus, dvépparos. The cases 
now to be cited are all possessives, to be translated by subjoining 
the participle ‘having’: dxdparos = ‘having no work,’ etc. 

Fg. 672 dOépecra nai dvdova 8pav. V.L. The etymology of 
a6éutoros is more correctly given in the E. M., p. 24, 21 (datos, 
dvopuos, did rou Oépts, Oéusros, Oéutoros, cal ab€uros), than by Eustathius 
(cf. pp. 92-93). Ant. 338 dxapdray (av). We have followed 
Passow, Autenrieth (Homeric Lexicon) and others (cf. Vanicek, 
p. 116) in deriving the word from a priv. + xdyaros. Stephanus 
defines it ‘‘labore carens, 1. e. laborem non sentiens: quo sensu 
erit ex a priv. et xdparos; ideoque hic apte ponetur post xaparos.” 
Ant. 607 dxdparot oxeddaow pives. V. LL. dxdparo: Oedv: deoros 
Ociv: dxunro. Schiitz prefers emending in the antistrophe. El. 
164 dxdpara mpocpévovo. Phil. 1191 GAAoKdér@ yroug. Weaccept 
none of the etymologies given on page 68, 17 of the E. M., follow- 
ing rather Anec. Bekk., p. 14, 28; dAAdxorov: onpaiver pev xupios rd 
mapnAXaypevoy tis Kkabecrmons Stairns Kat rporov, meroinrat 8€ mapa roy 
xérov, & onuaiver Thy Gpyny Kat paviay Kat maparAnyiavy, and with Schmidt 
(Synonymik d. g. S. II, p. 1217) we can easily see how the noun 
xédros has sunk to the level of a mere ending. O.C. 786 dvaros 
(wddts). dvaros, ¥.5 dvatroo, L. Schol. cat tva 9 OnBn aBAaBis Eorat ex 
raurns tis yis* dvatros 8€ avi aBdaBys, avatriaros. The adjective is 
derived from a priv. + dry; cf. Slameczka, p. 18; Schambach, IT, 
p. 2; Holtze, p. 6. Phil. 856 dyépparos (dyyp). Fg. 751 amAov- 
ros éy ttais amp. Al. 324 dotros dvip, dmoros. Fg. 550amruvda- 
Ka@rTos ov rpamefourae xuAck, TuOunv A€yerat cai mivdak, bev nai mapotpia 
mapa Swxpdre (Zopoxret, Cramer) druv8dcros ... xvdtf,” Schol. I]. 
A 634, in Anecd. Paris., vol. 3, p. 16,11. With Passow, Campbell 
and others, we derive the adjective from muv8aé. Fe. 513 aypn- 
paroy(?). Ant. 845 eXappdrov ddaos (OnBas). Al. 1251 ebpvvwroe 
dares. O.C. 1758 Oepirdy. Oeperdv—never bextordy—is the form 
met with in Attic inscriptions: it, like d6éuoros, is to be referred 
to the noun 6éus. Fg. 331 lcoOdvaroy (?). Fe. 774 xwdwvo- 
cpot@ (odxa). Fg. 600 rayxdprococy éfevifoper (cirowr). Athe- 
naeus rather carelessly mentions this word, along with several 
words derived from yopracOjva. Of course (cf. Passow, Schindler, 
pp. 70 and go; Tessing, p. 81) it is derived from yépros. Ant. 149 
so\vappar@... Onfg. Fg. 583 raprdouroy ddApov. O. C. 1063 
pipphapparots gevyorres duidras. The expression has been vari- 
ously resolved into dpiddras dppdrey pipga gevydvrevy and wxéey 
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dppdroy and dpiddas pipda hepopévay dppdroy, etc. But, after all, 
Stephanus’ “‘celeres currus habens” was right, although the 
first part of the compound is generally met with in the form 
of an adverb. The adjective is one of those artificially formed 
ones (cf. Brauning, de adiectivis, etc., p. 47). Trach. 637 ypuvaa- 
Naxdrov rt axrav xépas. The adjective means “having a golden 
spindle” (Gobel, Lexilogus, II, p. 347; Stephanus), not “having 
gold on the spindle” (cf. Jordan, Neues Jahrbuch fiir Philologie, 
1881, p. 85 ff.). Ai. 847 ypucdvaroy fia. 

In the Electra, vs. 72, we read dad’ dpyémrAovuroy xai xaracraryy 
déuov, while some read dpyaim\ovros; Others suspect the verse. 
Schol. dpyovra <rot> mAovrov xal ry dpyaiay ruyny amoAnspevov. The 
text is In an unsatisfactory condition, and the dr. Aey. difficult to 
explain. Tessing (p. 136) classes it along with those composita 
in which the fvs¢ part governs the second. Such composita in 
-ros not existing in Sophocles, we prefer explaining the first part 
as a noun; the word thus means “having riches as a prince.” 
The e (apx¢mAovrov) may be explained as an analogue to Pindar’s 
apxémodts (Pyth. 1X 56) or Aristophanes’ dpyédaos (Eq. 164). 

The following mous are all more or less closely connected with 
some verb, but they are—in Sophocles—used as nouns pure and 
simple. On the development of the noun in -ros out of the verb, 
cf. Lobeck, Paralipp. Gram. Graec., pp. 348 sq.; Brugmann, 
Grundriss, II, pp. 211 sq., 207. As would be expected, the 
accent of these forms is at times ‘irregular,’ the forms themselves 
occupying a half-way position between verb and noun. 

a@dvaros. dpafirds, from the root z ‘to go’; cf. Vanicek, 
p. 79; Brugmann, Grundriss, IJ, pp. 209, 212. On the ‘irregular’ 
accent cf. Lobeck, Path. Serm. Graec. prolegg., p. 379; Chandler’, 
§323. dpords (or dporos?, cf. Ellendt). From stem of dpde; cf. 
Curt. Et.®, p. 341. drpaxros. Etymology disputed. Gustav 
Meyer, Griech. Gr.’, §173, 2 a, explains it by ‘‘Metathesis ohne 
Vocaldehnung” from drapxros, cf. Ai. fark. Brugmann (Griech. 
Gramm., p. 55) connects it with rpémw—so also Curt. Et.5, p. 468— 
supposing a U-vowel to have once been present. Vanicek (p. 
297) boldly derives it from 4 TARK, while Gébel (Lexilogus, IT, 
P- 399) is confident (as usual) that the root must have originally 
had an initial s¢dz/an¢; thus the root would be ozpay. At any 
rate, the word is no longer an adjective. Bioros. Bdraaréds. 
Curtius®, p. 549, connects it with the Skt. vavdh=to make 
Jarger, and Schmidt (Synonymik d. g. S., No. 76, 14) considers it 
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“eigentlich ein Verbal-adjektiv,” whose accent is explained by 
Chandler’, §322. Bord». Bpords is used constantly by Sophocles 
(and Aischylos), both as adjective and asnoun. It always exhibits 
the same meaning—neuter, modal—and hence the many passages 
(about 100) are not cited singly, but herewith referred to once for 
all. Bpuros. yAourés. Vanicek (p. 174) and Ebeling (Lex. 
Hom.) compare xdéus, 4 xdoF: Gustav Meyer (Griech. Gram.’, 
§255) denominates it as “‘etymologisch unklar.” Sdeeros. GOeps- 
arés? Oéagarov. bynrés—like Bporés—often used both as adjec- 
tive and as noun, but always with modal-neuter sense. xdparos 
is a noun, connected with xdpyw (so Ebeling, Lex. Hom.) or xdyunps 
OF xdapynps (‘‘passiv: das Erarbeitete ... neutral: die Ermiidung,” 
Déoderlein, Gloss., §2170). Whether the original force of the 
verbal was passive or neuter, we have no means of ascertaining. 
xamweros iS a noun, but its connection with oxdrrw is generally 
conceded ; cf. Benfey, W. L. I 193; Curtius, Et.5, p. 167; Hesy- 
chius (xaeros of 8€ oxarerdv). xidynpt nai ywpis rov o ws oxameros Kal 
xareros (Epim. Cram. I 388); cf. Doderlein, Gloss. No. 2101. On 
the accent cf. Chandler’, §320. «xaciyynros. On the unsteady 
accent cf. Chandler’, §408. ‘Von demselben Schosse geboren” 
(Aug. Fick, Curt. Stud. VIII 313); cf. Vanicek, p. 189; Curt. 
Et.*, p.175. Sophocles uses the word as an adjective three times. 
xuros, ¥av; cf. Curt. Et.5, p. 157; Vanicek, p. 157. xoxurds. 
On the accent cf. Chandler’, §323. paords, from of pacba? oixros. 
Ebeling (Lex. Hom.) derives it from of: similarly Doderlein, 
Hom. Gloss. 959, “Ein Derivatum ist das Verbale oixrdés, wie aiax- 
rés, Substantivirt ofcros, der Jammerton.” Lobeck hesitates between 
deriving it (Paralipp., pp. 348-49) from off» and relegating it to 
that mass of words “quae...a nullo verbo commode repeti 
possunt.” olros. Gdbel (Lexilogus, II, p. 413), Vanicek (p. 80), 
Curtius (Et.°, p. 401) derive it from 2 ‘to go,’ while others (cf. 
Ebeling, Lex. Hom.) will see it akin to ofcw, as fors to fero— 
unless, forsooth, it be connected with of oxnmrés, the noun, is 
derived from the root skal (Curtius, Et.*, p. 167; Gobel, Lexi- 
logus, II, p. 151; Schmidt, Synonymik d.g.S. II, p. 248). @épros. 
Cf. Curtius, Et.°, p. 299; Brugmann, Gr. Gram., p. 96. 


CRITICA. 


Fg. 767 éppntarny és xixAa xadnéov rior. Plutarch’s text (Mor., 
p- 458 E) reads: xal rév NeorrdXepor 6 LooxAis cal roy EtpurvAoy dndicas 
éxéprao’ Grosddpnra, dnoiv, éppntdrny... drrov. Nanck suggests 
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that ddoddpyra is a part of the quotation from Sophocles, in which 
Schindler follows him (p. 20), and Campbell goes still further, 
and includes dxopma—which he conjectures for the suspected 
éxéurao’—also in the quotation, although we are then, from the 
metrical condition of the fragment, forced to assume a lacuna after 
ddoddpnra.—F g. 146 Adéa Tcepidov orvyepa xai dvdparos dduvdcas 
x.t- A. This text 1s miserably uncertain. Thus Nauck: “xa 
dvaparos AM, kal avapecros Voss. et Arsen., xai avaperos Cett.... 
Schneidewinus proposuit ... xadvdparos... Bergkius Lyr. p. 674 
verba ... xal avdpowos Sapphus esse coniecit et ab iis quae sequun- 
tur dirimi voluit.” Campbell reads dvdpcws. We know nothing 
as to the correct reading. O.C. 698 Braoréy gireup’ dyeipwroy 
airéroov. La. has dyetpnrov, which the Schol. seems to have read. 
Schiitz (p. 160) finally comes to the conclusion “Es ist am gera- 
thensten dyeipyrov zu behalten oder dyeipwroy in der von Pollux 
gegebenen Bedeutung zuzulassen.”’ Pollux’ words are (II 154): 
dxelpwroyv 8€ ZohoxAns eime rd axyetpovpynrov. With Reiske, Hermann, 
Wolff-Bellermann, Jebb, Schambach (I, p. 9), we accept the read- 
ing dyeipwrov, which seems to be passive.—Fg. 86 és re rdéBara xal 
mpos ra Bara. Surely it is unnecessary to resort to conjectures to 
relieve the “weak antithesis which Bard would give to dSara.” 
These are the words of Stobaeus, Flor. 91, 27, and ibid. 94, 8, and 
Plutarch, Mor., p. 21 B, and we promptly reject all conjectures. 
El. 220 rade rois 8uvarois obk dpeara mwAdbav. The tradition is ra 8¢ 
rois Suvarois ovx épiora mAabew, to which thus the Schol.: rois cparotow 
ov & épidos Bei els raita mpoomedafew avri ovy old» rE ce épifew rois duva- 
trois. «at dddws: taira 8€ d mparrets ovKx éptota Tois Kparovaiy ¢otTw TouTéoTe 
[rots] mept rovrwy didroverciay mpds rovs xparovvras moeiabat aovpdopor. 
Independently of one another, Frohlich and Schiitz conjectured 
apeora for épiora. In the long discussion to which Schiitz (pp. 
277-78) subjects this passage he shows that the tradition expresses 
the thoughts jozned together in the wrong order, confusing cause 
and result. The conjecture suggested by him is light, the sense, 
“dergleichen Dinge sind den Gewaltigen nicht angenehm, ihnen 
damit zu nahen.” And yet we think Schutz has expressed him- 
self too strongly in commending his conjecture, since the tradition 
could be defended, although none of the so-called ‘parallel’ 
passages are quite analogous, Aji. 1113 aAX’ elvex’ cpxwv oluw Fy 
évaporos. évaporos, L".; éraporos,L. It seems that ¢veoporos occurs 
—this passage excepted—only once in tragic poetry, Eur. Med. 
737, where it is rejected by Muretus, Matthiae, Porson and Prinz. 
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Nor do we know of any such word as évépvuys; and yet évdporos is 
defined by Suidas, Hesychius and E.M. Or is it a possessivum ? 
Fg. 731 ra 8 érepa mapa bedv yrncaynyv. So we read with the tradi- 
tion (Plut. Mor., p. 98 A), while Nauck—so Campbell—suggests ra 
3 ebxra.—Fg. 122 npcourdy xovpetoy npébn wéde. Thus Hesychius 
2, p. 333. There seems to be no such word as jmourdy, for which 
Scaliger suggested aipéppuroy (but cf. Phrynichus, p. 159, ed. Lob.) ; 
Moritz Schmidt iepé6vrov; Campbell qyiv durdv. ‘lepdbvrov would be 
passive. Fy. 489 ai dé cadumrai xicrat pilav xpvmrover tropas. Ma- 
crobius (V 19, 9) reads xadumrpai, which Nauck accentuates xadurn- 
rpaz. Other readings are xadvmrra: (So Eyssenhardt), xadurrai (so 
Ellendt, Campbell). Kadunrai would seem to be instrumentally 
passive. Fg. 5 of the Adespota (p. 652, Nauck): Aerrocra- 
Onrwy xrandiov. Ellendt, Schindler (p. 13), Juris (p. 48) and Pape 
follow Valckner in attributing these words to Sophocles, although 
his name is not mentioned at all in the context (Plut. Mor., p. 691 
D, 496 E) in which they are met. The adjective is plainly passive. 
El. 1395 veaxdynroy aia xepow éxov. Schol. 1d tidos rd nrovnpevoy 
eis aina xai dévov. Hesychius s. v. alua; 6 8€ ZooxAns ev 'HA€erpa thy 
pdyatpay aiwa épn: So Anecd. Bekk., p. 356, 20; Suidas s. v. alua, 
and E. M. Hermann thought, by simply changing one letter of 
the tradition, to have restored a most annoying passage, writing 
veoxéynrov, a lemma of the Schol. Rom. Alone Kviéala (Beitrage, 
etc. I, p. 81 sq.) has proved that veoxdynros (‘non est Graecum 
vocabulum,” Cobet, Novae lectiones, p. 193) is ‘eine unmogliche, 
jeder Analogie vollstandig entbehrende Bildung.” The passage 
is corrupt—was long before the Scholiast or Hesychius wrote— 
and their guesses all rest on a false basis. Conjectures have been 
showered upon both the adjective and its noun, aipa. Neapdéxpnrov, 
aiypa, veaxn payatpay, veaxdvyroy aixpay, veoxovuroy Gupua, veaxés mpds aiua, 
veoxpdKunrov, veopdvwroy, veodvoicw, vedppavroy are some of the conjec- 
tures which have been suggested. We hesitatingly retain the dz. 
Ney. Of the tradition, veaxdynrov, as do Otto Jahn, Wecklein, Wolff- 
Bellermann, Kvicala, Schindler, Juris and others. The most 
serious objection to this reading lies, not in the meaning of the 
words, but in the length of the second syllable (a), in which the 
dochmius demands a short. But cf. Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 701 ; 
Kviéala, 1. 1., p. 106. O.C. 1570 ¢v midaos raiot woAvédvas. With 
Musgrave, Nauck, Merkel, Jebb, Schiitz and others, we thus read 
for the moAdvgééoras of the La. In Fragment 384 Bergk includes 
xpvocommmroy in the quotation: Schindler follows, Ellendt and 
Campbell oppose him in this. 
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ADVERBS IN -ras. 


_adéperws (O. C. 130). addAmrreos (El. 1263). adaupadores 
(Fg. 892). apeprreos (Phil. 1465). aGveras (Fg. 578). aynvores 
(Fg. 510). dvoixrws (O.R.181). dgpdaros (El. 1263). adpor- 
tiaras (Al. 355; Trach. 366). Bapvadrynrws (Bapvadynros? Ai. 
199). elxédrws(O.C.977). elwOdras (El. 1456). ¢ewapxovrres 
(El. 354). edrerds (Fg. 523). wpenrdvros (Fg. 195). 

CHARLES EDWARD BISHOP. 


IV.—STUDIES IN ETYMOLOGY. 
I. 


THE EUROPEO-ARMENIAN TREATMENT OF 7%. 


I. 


re\ebw 
oTeAXw : |r > rAd@ 
TéeA\Aw 
su-slul-tl tollo, tulit, su<b>latus 


ab-stulit 
ldrati, turdt:, tulayami 


trans 
lirds : clam : w\d-yus (?) 
clades, clandestinus 


a-oTnp mAaades 
stella *triones 
strbhis laras 
Armen. a-sty 
weéXayos taramga 
sAdCopat 


celer : téras 


Lith. £élts, kéltas : celsus. 


Sk. ¢avati ‘cross over’ (river or sky) has not been heretofore 
connected with the above group of verbs. Collitz, BB. v. 101 fg., 
compares redéOo with méAopa, from an I. E. yf ge/-. Homer uses 
both these verbs as a copula. I 3 xcdayy) wee odpaw& ‘the noise 
rises to heaven’ and H 282 wié redcOee ‘the night arises’ connote, 
however, upward motion. Lat. colo ‘till,’ Sk. cératz ‘wander’ 
(of leisurely motion), ‘graze,’ Collitz also compares. Neither colo 
nor cdrati has the sense of ‘rise, cross over,’ and, what will be of 
greater importance presently, no sense of rapid motion. 

Joh. Schmidt, in KZ. 25, 138, added Grk. réAdo, dvaréAdw ‘rise’ 
to this group, making the striking equation meptreAA\opéver énavray 
= weptropevor entuutav. 

Fick, however, in the latest edition of his Wérterbuch, refers 
véAXo to an I. E. stem fela-, which he defines by ‘raise. 
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But I cannot bring myself to separate the equivalent phrases 
meptredAXopevwy enavtay and mepimAopévoy x. tr. A., though I separate 
ré\\w from colo, Sk. cérati. Cérati+ud is, to be sure, one of the 
regular phrases for sunrise; with this Schmidt compares dvaréAXe. 
The words are, it seems to me, hardly on the same chronological 
footing. Ud+ car is freely used of the heavenly bodies from 
the earliest Vedic times. dvéreAe ‘caused to spring up (as food),’ 
E777, 1S an drat Acydpevov, and dyrodai ‘rising places of the sun,’ 
p4,is the same. For dvaréAdo of ‘sunrise’ L. and S. cite Hdt., 
Soph. and Aristoph., but Soph. uses 7réA\o in the same sense. It 
is a fair, if not a cogent, inference that in ud+ car the specific 
idea of ‘rise’ comes from the preposition, just as in the precisely 
parallel ud+ /2, ud+ 4 ya; whereas réAdw has this force without 
the need of composition with such a preposition as dvd. 

At this point let us seek to fix the meaning of Sk. ¥ /r- a little 
more definitely. In combination with ava ‘off, down’ we find a 
meaning ‘descend,’ especially used of the descent of a divine being 
to the earth; cf.the Anglo-Indian avatar. Does this sense derive 
from compounding ava with a general notion of motion, as in the 
combination ava+4z ‘come down,’ or does ava have a force 
comparable with that of German aé- in adsteigen, or English dis- 
in dismount? Delbriick, S. F. v, p. 449, seems to decide for the 
former derivation. But the compound is susceptible of another 
interpretation, as e. g. ava+ ¥ sa ‘bind’ > ‘unbind, take the yoke 
off horses,’ which Delbriick makes ‘take the horses (out from) 
under the yoke,’ and ava+ ¥v fan ‘string’ > ‘unstring (a bow)’; 
so avat+ ¥ (fr ‘rise’ might suffer reversal to ‘descend.’ 

Ud+ + tr means ‘come up out of (the water).’ Here again it is 
questionable whether the signification ‘rise’ is partly inherent in 
the verb or wholly acquired from the preposition. 

Even in the derivative /aramga ‘wave, billow’ it is difficult to 
decide between the sense of ‘rising’ and ‘going across.’ 

In Lat. trans, e.g. trans Rhenum, trans montes, the sense is 
‘over’ or ‘across,’ but just which sense is original it is impossible 
to decide. If we bear in mind the interchangeability of ‘over’ 
and ‘across’ in our own language, we can see why the primary 
signification of ¥ fr is so hard to fix. 

If we compare Sk. ¥ / with réAdw and its congeners, one or two 
close coincidences of derived meaning present themselves. Boht- 
lingk, in the new dictionary, s. v. far, defines 3) ‘lay behind one 
(a road),’ i.e. ‘complete a journey,’ e. g. rfasya pantham na 
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tarantt dugkrtah ‘evil-doers finish not the road of the r/a.’ Pind. 
Ol. 2, 126 éretAav Atés d8dv is an exact parallel. Out of this special 
usage comes the general meaning ‘complete, fulfil,’ which we have 
in réAos ‘fulfilment’ and its verb reAciv. 

oréA\w in its causative sense ‘raise’ corresponds still more closely 
with vr ‘rise.’ Hesiod, Scutum 288 émicrodddny 8€ ytradvas | 
¢ord\aro ‘they have tucked up their tunics,’ etc., is a capital 
example for this sense, and émorodddny gives it a clinching force. 
y II ioria... oreiday ‘they took in sail’ shows also the sense ‘lift, 
raise.’ Etymology comes to our help in the difficult question 
whether the Homeric ship had the yard fastened to the mast so 
that the furling was accomplished by raising the sail to the yard, 
or whether the yard and sail were lowered together in furling. 
For the former explanation see Smith’s New Dict. of Antiquities, 
p. 218, s.v. mavis. The causative’ sense of oréAdo ‘raise’ clinches 
the connection with réAdw ‘rise,’ already advanced by Meister, 
Gr. Dial. II, p. 215, on the basis of the common meanings ‘set, 
place, despatch.’ é¢mréAAw ‘enjoin, command,’ Hom., and émoréAAa, 
same meanings, Aesch., Soph., Eur. and Thuc., is proof enough 
of this equation. 

A very common use of oréAdw Is in the sense ‘rig out a ship.’ 
As a matter of definition, oréA\o might be turned by ‘launch,’ i. e. 
‘make a ship swim on the water,’ causative, as it were, to Béhtl.’s 
definition of 4/ fav, 2) ‘float on the surface, swim.’ It is simpler, 
however, to recognize that in the act of launching a small boat 
there is as much lifting as dragging. The sense ‘launch’ fits well 
8 287, where Athena says she Is one és ra vija Bony oredéw nat dp’ 
épouat abros ‘to launch you a fleet ship, and go with you myself.’ 
Later, describing other details, she says, vs. 295, dxa 3’ épordiccavres 
évygopnev edpes névrm ‘and we will fit her out, and launch her in the 
broad sea.’ Here évncopev, as well as épomdiccavres, may be 
regarded as an expansion of oréAew in vs. 287. In ¢ 247 Ulysses, 
speaking of his journey to Egypt, adds: sjas éb oretdavra oty 
avriOéos érdpoow ‘featly launching my ships with the help of,’ etc., 
and in the next line: évvéa vias aretha, Boas 8’ écayeipero Aads ‘nine 
ships I launched, and the folk came trooping together’-—a long 
feast and sacrifice follows, and then the embarkation. If oreita 


'Greek and Latin have no real living causative conjugation; any verb is 
liable to have intransitive and transitive, i. e. causative, force. In Sk. lar 
has causative force without the causative sign -dya-; cf. Boht. P. W., s. v. 


lar, 9).' 
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does not signify ‘launch,’ then there is no mention of ‘launching.’ 
Against the interpretation ‘launch,’ the nine days’ duration of the 
festivities speaks. 

The comparison of rAdq ‘lift, bear’ (in a transferred sense also) 
with réAdw, fol/o is not new. See Fick’s Worterbuch, s. v. /eda-. 

The following are coincidences of meaning between 4 /ar and 
tollo: Bohtl. P. W., s. v. fav, 6) ‘get possession of, overpower 
(enemies)’: ¢o//o ‘make away with, destroy’; 4 far, 9) ‘carry one 
over or through’: fol/o ‘take up a child (to save it ‘alive).’ 
Suscipio may be regarded as a translation of /o/lo ‘save,’ to suit 
the technicalities of Roman family life. The custom of saving or 
destroying infants (by exposing) was Indo-European; cf. Zimmer, 
Altind. Leben, p. 319 ff. | 
' Itis perhaps not going too far afield to compare fodlere diem 
(Cic. Leg. 3. 18. 40) ‘to consume the day (in speaking)’ with 
RV. 5. 45. 11 favema gatam himah ‘may we complete a hundred 
winters.’ 

By accepting the equation of oréA\w with /o/lo we are enabled 
to explain the form sz-stu/it. Here we have a reduplication as in 
i-ornut, but the vowel has been affected by the root-vowel su-stulit 
< *se-stulit; cf. spo-pondi < *spe-pondi.' On the other hand, 
Lat. sz-stulit may reflect the original type, and we may regard 
*spe-spond-t as refreshed out of an original type *se-.spondi or 
*pe-spondt. Ab-stulit, ab-scido,O. E. scidan, Germ. schett ‘cut,’ 
ab-stergo ‘wipe off’; striyilis, ordeyyis ‘scraper,’ furnish a starting- 
point for ads- before other verbs that never possessed an s initial. 

Su<6> laétus is a contamination of *stlatus and su-stulit, and a 
popular etymology made it sud/atus. 

Regarding the semasivlogical similarity between Sk. favatr, Gr. 
(c)ré\AXw (in some of their senses) and Lat. /o//o as sufficiently 
established, let us now examine the phonetic processes involved 
in comparing them. 

I begin with réAAAw = weAopa, Or rather meprreAXopevav = “wAopever. 
The explanation of Collitz, out of an original ve/ar, is entirely 
satisfactory from the phonetic point of view, but Sk. car 
signified a leisurely, wandering, horizontal motion, whence its 
application to the grazing of cattle. In Gr. Bouxddos ‘cow-herd,’ 
airddos ‘goat-herd,’ Lat. o-filio ‘shepherd’ < °oui-pilio (with a p 
due to Oscan influence; cf. Brug. I, p. 321), we see a derivative 
noun meaning ‘pasturer.’ In agrizco/a ‘tiller of the soil’ we must 


1Cf., however, ta/fra p. 479. 
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‘recognize a civilization advanced a trifle beyond the nomadic 
stage. Gr. mote ‘turn up land with a plough, plough,’ rod, 
ditto, and médos ‘Jand turned with a plough’ are fossils from the 
same age of civilization; méAe6pov ‘a square measure of land’ is 
doubtless to be referred here also. Out of such compounds as 
Bouxddos it was easy for Greek to impart the notion of speed into 
our root. The prehistoric *ixmomé\os was doubtless a horse-rider 
and racer, whence Homeric xéAns ‘race-horse,’ afterwards trans- 
ferred to the other racing sphere, xeAns ‘light, rapid boat.’ Lat. 
callis ‘path trodden by cattle, mountain-path’; ‘mountain pastur- 
age’ is the passing-note for still another possible derivation of 
meaning to celsus ‘lofty,’ etc. xorovds ‘hill,’ Lith. sé/nas, Lat. 
collis, have also, perhaps, reached their meaning by the ca/iis- 
path, if I may be pardoned the pun. The hills were the grazing 
places of the cattle. Sophocles fames KoAwsés as eftrmov, ebrwdor, 
Oed. Col. 711. My friend, Dr. Kirby Smith, has called my 
attention to the following passages in Latin lyric. Cuique pecus 
denso pascebant agmine colles, Tib. Eleg. IV 1, 186; jungere et 
in solito pascere monte pecus, ibid. I 2,72; Quid tibi cum speculo 
montana armenta petenti, Ov. A. A. 1, 305. Further passages 
are Ov. Met. 2, 841; 3,408. Similarly, to use a modern instance, 
the word pasture always implies ‘hill, mountain’ in Vermont. In 
point ts also ‘Lebt wohl, ihr Berge, ihr geliebte Triften.’ AsO. E. 
hyll shows, this sense was already reached in the I. E. time. Cf. 
Sk. cérana ‘ pasturing.’ 

Sk. cdvana ‘path, road’ is perhaps to be compared with cadlis 
< gal-ni. Itis to be remarked that Sk. car shows no forms 
with lingual vowel save c?vné (Upan.). Czudlfus may derive from 
*célitus > *coltus, but, in composition, adcu/tus, etc. It is not 
necessary to deny the kinship of xeAevOos, and xeXetw ‘order’ may 
be perhaps connected with Bouxddos, etc. 

Sk. car, however, shows no trace of the meaning ‘rise’ which 
was claimed above to be the primary signification of reAdAw, redcb@ 
and Sk. ¥ /7, for carana- ‘pillar’ derives from the meaning ‘goer, 
foot,’ and so probably does Lat. co/umen. I repeat again that the 
characteristic notion of I. E. gel is that of leisurely, wandering 
motion. We find a Greek representative of this root in m\arde 
‘wander, roam,’ denominative to mAdvy ‘roaming.’ mda: ¥ ged 
22 Unvos : W SuCp. 


1gAdvy does not occur in literature till Aesch. and Hdt. mrAavdw is an an, 
Aecy. in Hom. ¥ 321—a late book; cf. Jebb, Hom., p. 124. 
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But how are we to mediate between Sk. oy ¢r and méAopar? A 
Greek 4 red- would in its reduced stage become rA-. But this is 
a group particularly difficult of utterance in initial position. 
Meyer, in his Organs of Speech, p. 326 (Appleton’s Science 
Series), characterizes this group as follows: ‘These (1.e. the 
groups p/, //, kl and g/) are all formed easily at the commencement 
of words if the mouth is adjusted for the / position before the 
formation of the explosive, so that the liberated air, in passing 
over the dorsum of the tongue, will produce the sound of 4. The 
only difficulty lies in ¢/, for the apex of the tongue, which had 
been removed from the palate for ¢, has to be instantly replaced 
for the formation of /, and thus a small hiatus can scarcely be 
avoided.” ... ‘This combination is mostly confined to names 
derived from the ancient language of Mexico.’ 

Apart from theoretical phonetics, we have the actual practice 
of Latin and Lithuanian, where ¢# is converted into &/ in the 
interior of words, and, as I shall hope to show, initially also; cf. 
Brug. Gr. I, pp. 281, 288." Greek rAdw seems to vouch for the 
Hellenic mastery of rA°. Greek furnishes also a very limited 
number of suffixes in -rdo-, €. 2. dvrAos 1) ‘bilge-water,’ 2) ‘bucket’® 
(cf. dyrddov ‘bucket’ in Aristophanes), xvrdos ‘liquid’ (< ‘to be 
poured’) and é¢yérAn ‘handle.’ dyrdos contains, I believe, the 4 redA- 
in its suffix, and derives from the meaning ‘to be raised up’ its 
sense of ‘bilge-water,’ whence ‘hold,’ the place of the ‘bilge- 
water.’* yurdos seems to be a late epic analogon of dyrdos. + Pos- 
sibly éyérAn ‘plough-handle’ is a combination of derivatives from 
éy’ ‘a handle to hold by’ and red’ ‘a handle to lift by.’ ‘ 

The permanence of the initial group in rAdw is capable of 
explanation even on the theory that the Greek tongue did feel the 
difficulty of the group and avoided it. Beside rAdw are the forms 
rddas ‘suffering’ > ‘wretched’ and rdAavrov ‘lifting machine’ > 
‘scales,’ which derive from ThA-. Further, érAn and rérAapev were 
susceptible of the syllabication ér-An, rér-Aupev, thus allowing for 
the unavoidable hiatus of r\° (cf. supra Meyer, ]. c.). In rA° forms 
we might expect a difficulty of articulation. In Latin that diff- 


1The apparent exception ditus < tlatus will be discussed below, under 
‘Splendidus and its Congeners.’ 

41s néAda ‘milking-pail, cup’ a congener of dvrAog ‘bucket’ from the yrea 
‘lift’? 

SCf., however, Brug. Gr. II, p. 113. 

‘yitAog and éxétAn may well proceed from *yvOAo-, *éxefAo. The latter 
almost certainly does. Cf. yéve@Aov. 
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culty results in ¢/, but as in Greek ) exerts a labializing influence 
on g, it would scarcely exert a palatalizing influence on r. Allit- 
eration would have been a further compelling motive in combina- 
tions of, say, *rAdpuevos with émi and wept. An analogous change is 
shown by West Germanic and Norse 72 < fl < tl, e. g. O. H. G. 
Jléhan ‘fondle, flatter, beseech,’ Goth. gapléthan ‘fondle, comfort, 
exhort,’ Brug. Gr. I, p. 287." 

The change of initial //- to c/- for Latin is on the same phonetic 
basis as the change of interior ¢/. 

Out of a Gr. *r\° > wd*° a new series would be evolved: md’, 
med-, wod- beside *rd°, reA-, roA-; OUt Of a Latin 7°, in the same 
way, cl’, cel-, col-; e@. g. *opevos : méAopat : mddAos. 

Leaving the ground of analogies in other languages, a very 
striking instance of this change in Greek is furnished by 8° > A)’, 
in Aeolic Bajnp : déAeap ‘bait.’ I see no good reason for separating 
8é\eap from dddos ‘trick,’ but, » 252, ‘bait.’ Osc. dolum, Lat. dolus, 
O. Norse /a/ belong tothe same group. Cf., however, Brug. Gr. I, 
p. 318, who claims a connection with Baddow <1. E. gel. Joh. 
Schmidt’s comparison with O. H. G. guérdar ‘bait’ (KZ. XXV 
153, but accessible to me only in Kluge’s synopsis, Wort., s. v. 
koder) involves a dissimilation out of *8épap, *8éperpov, and does 
not seem to me to be forceful enough to separate déAeap from 8ddos. 

I take the following equation to be certain at any rate. Hom. 
BrwOpds ‘tall’ = Sk. dirgh-a ‘long’—reported also to be the name 
of several varieties of trees and grass. Bw6-po- is < *dlgh-ro-. 
O. Big. dlugu ‘long’ is from the same stem. Lat. /ongus < 
*dlongus shows perhaps the stem of the compv. draghiyans (cf. 
longius), with infixed nasal. For 6 instead of @ in BdwOpds cf. 
Brug.’s explanation of éAa6pés (Hesych.), I, p. 320. Of course, 
the connection of 8oAcxés with dirgha is not affected by the further 
association Of Bd\w6-pés. Brugmann, however, I, p. 245, compares 
Brwb-pés with Sk. miurdhan ‘head,’ and Kluge, Wort., s. v. dang, 


1It seems to me possible to equate Goth. %/dihan with O. Bulg. ¢25a ‘tap, 
knock’ and Gr, wAicoovat ‘knock with the feet, trot,’ vgl. u 318 ae 0” ev pev 
Tpoxuv, ev de zAiccovro modecoty ‘ And they ran well, and pattered merrily with 
their feet... My command of Slavic lexical material does not enable me to 
learn whether this explanation is impossible for ¢/es¢ or not. The transfer of 
meaning from ‘strike, pat, tap’ to ‘fondle’ and ‘beseech’ is not difficult. Cf. 
‘love-licks.’ mArkéw, om2exdw ‘of sexual intercourse’ may be for Ackdu, 
popularly interpreted in the light of ovumAexw ‘have sexual intercourse with.’ 
O. Bulg. Muka beside ¢esti is probably for dike; cf. Lesk., Hdbch. Abg. 


Sprach., §$11, 2,5; 19. 
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denies the connection of longus with dirghé-. The Lat. lago‘a 
sort of clematis’ has perhaps the weak stem = *dlgh-. Cf. above 
what is said of the definitions of dirgha-. 

Under the phonetic conditions above urged, the following 
comparisons are submitted: wéAayos ‘wave’ > ‘sea’: Sk. tavamga 
‘wave’; cf. Hom. ec 335 vv 2’ dAdds ev medayeoos Oedy E€ Eupope repns 
‘and now, ’mid the waves o’ the sea, the gods yield her honor.’ 
Sk. faramga does not occur in any of the accented texts. We 
may, however, infer its accent from fatémga ‘bird’: vy pat ‘fly,’ 
variously reported as paroxytone and oxytone, paroxytone 
patamga coinciding with Brugmann’s latterly much attacked rule 
of 7 under the accent (Gr. I, p. 195). In terms of Brugmann’s rule, 
méAayos Was an original oxytone, shifted, like wéAexus and \urpo», to 
proparoxytone; cf. Wheel., Gr. Nom. Acc., p. 110. The suffix 
*@go- is also preserved in Lith., e.g. vargingas ‘miserable’ : 
vargas ‘misery,’ where the accent is paroxytone. Whether my 
comparison of méAayos with faramga should be accepted or not, 
the I. E. character of the suffix -°?go- has, I think, been demon- 
strated (cf. Brug. Gr. II, p. 261). In Lat. prop-znguus the nasal 
vowel is perhaps to be recognized before the suffix -go-. Brug. 
Gr. II, p. 261, rem., suggests a relationship between -go- and -go-. 

With this explanation of séAayos is combined a possible one of 
mAdfoua ‘wander’ < ‘to be wave-tost.’ Eng. waver : wave shows 
another facet of the same signification. The connection with 
mddytos W:ll come later into discussion. 

Sk. térds ‘over, past, beyond, through’ = Zend éaro are 
undoubted congeners of the ¥/r. Eng. deyond means ‘more 
than, except.’ Murray, New Eng. Dict., s. v. deyond, 8B 9) puts it 
as follows: ‘‘in negative and interrogative sentences almost = 
‘except,’ e. g. Shaks. Hen. VIII, [1] i135 ‘Bring me a constant 
woman to her husband, One that ne’er dream’d a joy, beyond his 
pleasure.’ Carlyle, Sart. Res. II vi ‘No prospect of breakfast 
beyond elemental fluid.’” Lat. fraefer as adverb and as prepo- 
sition means ‘beyond, more than, except.’ The various adverbial 
derivatives of the 4 fev, to which praefer belongs, illustrate very 
fully the semasiological developments of the root of which “4 is 
the Aryan representative. The fer I define as ‘pass by,’ in 
which action there are three stages—the motion towards one, the 
motion past or by (before) one, and the motion from or beyond 
one; all the various ramifications of meaning reduce to one of 
these three: Sk. pards, adv. ‘beyond, afterwards’; prep. ‘beyond, 
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more than, except’; purds, adv. ‘intront, forwards’; prep. ‘before’ ; 
pura, adv. ‘before, hitherto’; prep. ‘before (temporal), before (in 
defence of), except’; Sérz, adv. ‘round about’; prep. ‘opposite, 
beyond (past), more than,’ and the grammarians report the 
meaning ‘except,’ and a distributive force as in vrkgsam vrksam 
pari sificati ‘he sprinkles tree after tree,’ cf. Gr. iyepav map’ fpépay 
‘day after day’; ra ‘before, forwards, on past’; mépav- ‘across, 
over, over against’; mépa ‘beyond, across, more than’; mapa 
‘beside, by, at (e. g. mapa Oipyow ‘before the door,’ map’ otvw ‘over 
wine’), along (rpéas map rorapdy ‘turning along the river’), beyond 
(map dvvapw ‘past his strength’), ‘except’ (ob« gore mapa radr’ dda 
‘there is nothing except this’); mepi ‘roundabout, around, beyond 
(= more than) (e. g. mepi roAAov moreicOa) ; mpes SO nearly covers 
mapa that no examples need be given: it may be remarked in 
passing that fer vim and pos Biay ‘by force’ are etymological as 
well as syntactical parallels, and so are per Jovem and mpés Acs, 
in asseveration and ascription of agency ; a by-form of mpds is mdpos 
< *nrpés : Lat. or in por-rigo ‘put before one,’ porrectus ‘laid 
out’ > ‘dead’; porro ‘forward, onward’; per? ‘exceedingly,’ e. g. 
permultus, permagnus, perceler; cf. Hom. 11 186 mép peév Oeiew 
ray ‘passing swiftatrunning.’ Eng. passing is a perfect parallel, 
e.g. ‘O passing traitor; peryured and unjust,” Shak. 3 Hen. VI, 
V i106; “This Ewein was a passinge faire childe, and bolde and 
hardy,” Merlin (E. E. T. S.), I] 238; “For she was passing 
weary of his love,” M. Arnold, Tristam and Iseulte (cited from 
the Cent. Dict., s. v. passing); per-fjidus ‘un-faithful’ mirrors just 
as accurately mapa dixny ‘contrary to right,’ mapdvopos ‘lawless’; per- 
vext ‘1 went forward’; pro ‘before, in front of (for defence)’; 
prae ‘before’; for frae’ in prae-clarus cf. per-magnus above; 
prae-ter ‘past, beyond, more than, except.’ Lat. pern7zx ‘nimble, 
fleet’ may well be a derivative of the ¥ per. A stem ferno- is 
extended to pernigo- > pernic-. 

Now the Aryan vy ?¢r has had much the same line of develop- 
ment as I. E. er-; ¢r was employed of vertical motion, fer? of 
horizontal, and the former doubtless extended to any motion ina 
vertical or obliquely rising direction. We have seen above in the 
semasiology of érans how ‘over a mountain’ became ‘over ariver’ ; 
a bird ‘rises, shoots up, shoots ‘hvough the air, crosses the sky’; 
‘over the mountain’ was ‘out of sight.’ Sk. “vas has all these 
significations, ‘through, on through, past, beyond, except, cross- 
wise, secretly’; ¢¢rds+ kr ‘overpass, surpass,’ etc. For Greek 
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we have one stage of development in mAa» ‘except,’ to be explained 
as an acc. adverb from an -v stem. Certain it is that mAd» can 
have no phonetic relation with the stem of wAé(4)ov. In wAd-yjtos 
‘cross-wise, deceitful’ we have another shade of meaning. Certain 
elements in the semasiology of mwAd{oua: might connect it as well 
With wAdyos as with weAayos. 

For the semasiology of #7dés+ «/ kr ‘despise, look down upon’ 
we may compare Grk. imep-dpovéw ‘despise.’ Eng. over-look has 
over in precisely the same force. 

It has been the fashion, where the Europeo-Armenian group 
shows /and the Aryan group 7, to attribute / to the parent-speech, 
I suppose on a sort of democratic plan, but this is, after all, a mere 
convention (cf. Brug. Gr. I, §254). In Sanskrit / gains on 7 con- 
stantly (Wh. Gr.’, §53 6). Why, then, believe there was an earlier 
Aryan tendency when 7 gained on /? With the explanation of 
frans as belonging toa Eur.-Arm. ¥ fel, we gain a new point of 
view. Let us present to ourselves a state of things in which there 
was an 7; verging toward /, then a root fev, would pass into fe/., 
fol-, but the difficulty of 47 made the stage fv; alaggard. Any 
isolated form might then loose the bondage of phonetic law; or 
we might put it that ¢7; regularly went into /7*, unless dragged 
by ¢el-, fol- into 41°. Now, trans is just such an isolated form, for 
Meister, by his explanation of répya, Gr. Dial. II 213, has deprived 
it of its supposed Greek and Latin congeners. 

Interesting testimony for a serial cl° < é°, cel is furnished by 
equating celer with fards ‘quick.’ The suffixes are, it will be 
seen, identical; «éAns ‘race-horse,’ with which celery is generally 
compared, has been explained above in a different way. 

clam ‘secretly’ shows a very close kinship of meaning with 
tirés and of form with mddv: (haud) clam me est ‘it is (not) 
unknown to me’ is a close parallel to Eng. ‘it is beyond me’ > 
‘past my comprehension.’ In combination with oydha@ tiras 
signifies ‘drive away, conquer.’ If we suppose clam to be 
extended by the s so common with prepositions and adverbs, e. g. 
éx i ef, then we may explain clides ‘disaster, defeat’ as out of 
*clansdi-s. To this formation Sk. furnishes abundant parallels; 
e.g. antar ‘within’+dhit < W dha = ‘concealment, disappearance’ ; 
pari ‘about’+dhi = ‘enclosure’; ud ‘up’+dhi = ‘seat of a 
wagon’; 22 ‘down’+dhi = ‘setting out (down) food. tr0-dhé 
‘concealment’ < ‘setting aside’ is a closely allied formation. In 
*clansdi- we have a different meaning, but one very close to ¢tvas 
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+ ¥ dha ‘conquer.’ Indeed, the grammarians report a *tvohita 
‘one who has taken flight,’ which presents the same facet of 
meaning as clades ‘rout.’ 

But in clandestinus ‘secret’ we have the very force of tiro- 
aha, Clandestinus is composed of clam+a stem -des-. For the 
stage *clandes-, Sk. vayo-dhés- 1) adj. ‘health-giving,’ 2) nom. 
‘strengthening, fuzvo-dhas ‘*one set before’ > ‘house-priest,’ 
*payo-dhas ‘water-holder, sea,’ reto-dhas ‘semen-implanting’ are 
sufficient testimony. The next stage in Latin was the addition of 
the 4o-sufhix, as in mod-es-tus : modo-s, vetus-tus : vetus, st. *vetes-; 
cf. Brug. Gr. II, p. 392. * Clandes- was ‘concealment,’ *clandesto-s 
was ‘one concealed.’ To this the suffix -izo- was added, as divinus 
: divo-s. Libertinus : libertus is a precisely parallel formation. 

The connection is thus broken between clam, célo and oc-culo, 
with their Germanic congeners O. H. G. hélan, e.g. Oc-culo 
could be phonetically connected with clam, but a reason for not 
doing so lies in the fact that Sk. ¢gvafi never shows a force 
‘conceal,’ either in or out of composition. 

Pro-cella ‘hurricane, onrushing wind’ shows the same meaning 
as Sk. /arani ‘pressing forwards,’ and so does percello, e. g. ventus 
percellit ‘the wind rushes past, overpowers.’ It is possible to 
connect Lat. celsus ‘lofty’ with collts, callis, above explained, out 
of I.E. gel. It is possible, too, to explain from I. E. ¥ ¢er, 
‘rise,’ trans. ‘raise.’ 

In Lithuanian also the group ¢/ became &/ (Brug. Gr. I, p. 288), 
and thus I explain 4é/t ‘raise’ and élfa-s ‘elevated.’ 

Let us turn now toa consideration of the words for ‘star,’ which 
I believe must be associated with the group above discussed. 
The comparison of mAeddes ‘the pleiades’ and °triones in seplem 
triones ‘the seven stars, the great Bear’ has not heretofore been 
made. Cf. King and Cookson (Sounds and Inflexions, p. 203), 
who compare “triones with stella. The phonetic question is to 
be solved as for mddv, frans, above. TAeddes is perhaps an 
extension from an -zjen-stem, just as °friones. The -e- is an 
affection of popular etymology, perhaps, from mew ‘to sail.’ 
The lengthening in Hom. mAniddes is doubtless due to de Saussure’s 
lot rythmique, e. g. copwrepos < *codorepos. Greek d-orep- never 
became *d-ored-, because it was felt to be an agent noun in -fer-. 
So the retention of 7 in the Germanic languages is to be explained. 
Latin s/el-/a may be from *s/er-la (cf. agellus to ager-), or it may 
be original. The Armenian is a-st\- where A is a fertium quid, 
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neither 7 nor ¢. Its phonetic worth is unknown to me (cf. Brug. 
Gr. I, p. 27). In edn ‘stag’: &Aados and in adués ‘fox’ : dronn€ 
this A agrees with Gr.A. The only other occurrences of this A 
cited by Brug. Gr. I, p. 216, are in the combination 46= I. E. 
bhr, where we may explain the affection as due to the labial. By 
my explanation @-s/)- falls with Gr. A, not with p. 

In Sk. ¢€ras beside sirbhis we have the initial variation as in 
tTéeAX\w : oréAdw. 

We reach from these comparisons the sense ‘ riser, mover across 
the sky’ as the primary one of the words for ‘star.’ Sk. farénié 
‘sun’ has had the same semasiological development as féras 
‘stars.’ 

By the equations submitted I do not wish to deny all connection 
of (c)ré\dw with Sk. car. Certain meanings of the former, e. g. 
‘send, despatch,’ correspond with Boht.’s P. W. definition of the 
causative of ¥car. 2) ‘put in motion,’ 5) ‘cause one to practise 
something’; with the sense of ‘dress’ (croAn) we can compare 
colo, which has the same connotation. It is interesting, too, to 
know that Sk. car appears in the Maitrayani Samhita in the 
form ¥ ¢car-, that is to say, with an initial sibilant. We may 
regard (c)reAAw as containing relics of both the roots ge/ and fer,. 

In Sk. ¢r I believe we have also relics of I. E. ¢ery ‘penetrate’ 
(cf. réperpov ‘gimlet,’ répvos ‘lathe-chisel,’ Lat. ¢eredra ‘auger,’ Sk. 
tiras ‘through’) and f¢ey, ‘rise’ as discussed above. /ur&t/ is the 
phonetic representative of ¢r7,, and trdt/ of trr-. There is, 
doubtless, no trace of this difference of signification in the verb- 
forms, for the notions of motion over (obstacles) and motion 
through (obstacles) enabled the verbs to thoroughly assimilate 
even in the non-transferred meanings. The epic forana ‘arch’ 
has the sense of ‘rise’ implicit in it; ¢@ ‘scales,’ which occurs, 
according to Whitney’s Verb Roots, in Brahmana, shows the 
sense ‘lift,’ causative to ‘rise.’ The vocalization in fovana and 
tolayati ‘weigh’ is a secondary analogical gradation to /ur- < rr, 
and tul < tur < lyr,. 


IT. 


Sphlendidus AND 1TS CONGENERS, WITH AN EXPLANATION OF 
Vrddhi IN SANSKRIT. 


Sk. prathitd, prathas : wraros : splendidus, splendor : O. Ir. less. 
mrnbos : datus, planus : Lith. plestz. 

prthu :mdaris : Lith. plates : O. Ir. lethan. 

dpo-mrdra : latus , OQ. Ir. less : O. Big. plastt, pleste. 
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The Sk.  prath means ‘broaden,’ its ptc. prathtta ‘broadened, 
wide,’ and in a transferred sense ‘glorious, famous, splendid.’ 
With the latter sense splendidus agrees in its so-called transferred 
meanings. The primary meaning !s retained in /é/-us ‘broad.’ 
The transferred meaning of splendidus may, however, be that of 
‘shining,’ as when we speak of a ‘glorious day, sun,’ etc. Chro- 
nologically, to judge by the citations in Lewis and Short, the 
sense ‘shining’ emerges in Latin literature earlier than ‘glorious.’ 
Perhaps, on this account, we had better regard ‘shining’ as an 
extension of ‘spread out’: an ‘outspreading’ that is a ‘brilliant’ 
body—the sun, say, like the rayed pictures one makes of the sun. 

The phonetics involved in the equation of prathi(é to splendidus 
is as follows: The I. E. root was 37,ath. Lat. splendidus did not 
become *lendidus (cf. /ien : oxAnv), because of its use in compounds, 
e.g. ve-splendeo. It must be borne in mind that Sk. oy prath - 
combines very freely with prepositions. In Latin the nasal verb 
system has forced its way even into the ptc., cf. junctum. Inthe 
present case the nasal was an afhx, *sp/a*nfo- > *spla*ndo, as in 
pando ‘open out’: pateo ‘be open’ < *fatno; cf. Brug. Gr. II, 
p. 152. From *sf/a*ndo came a participle *sp/a*nditus, whence, 
by progressive assimilation, *sp/a*ndidus'; cf. the regressive 
assimilation in coguo < *guequo < *pequo. 

We have now the more difficult question of the vowel to be 
recognized in this root. Bechtel, in his Indoger. Lautlehre, pp. 
242, 244, on the basis of mAnOos ‘multitude, extent’ and Lith. p/éstz 
‘make broad’: p/atzs ‘broad,’ makes it fall in an éd series. 
According to the nomenclature of the Brugmann school this d is a. 
If Bechtel means to compare mdaris directly with Lith. S/atuzs, as 
he seems to do, he severs the connection with Sk. srtiu. The 


! The large class of Lat. adjectives in dus may have had this origin. Sf/en- 
didus would have easily influenced candidus ‘shining’ : candeo, nitidus ‘glitter- 
ing’: ntteo, rubidus ‘reddish’ : ruheo, sordidus ‘dirty’ : sordeo, etc. In many of 
these words the -do- < -/o- may have proceeded by an independent assimilation 
to a preceding d,as in sordidus, or M,as in pallidus, which latter would be 
dialectic, as in ofo ‘smell’ : odor ‘scent’; cf. V. Henry’s Comp. Gram., p. 65. 
Zumpt meant perhaps to recognize the participial nature of these words in 
-tdus by giving them in §176 of his at. Gram., along with their corresponding 
verbs. In §249, however, he does not explain himself in this way. I agree 
with V. Henry, Comp. Gram., p. 162, note 3, as to the improbability of a 
connection between this suffixal -do- and the ¢/do- ‘give.’ Sk. salada ‘ water- 
giving’ is doubtless a popular etymology; cf. Brug. Gr. II, p. 383. 

The purely adjectival sense of a ptc. toa verb meaning ‘to be such and 
such’ would aid in the transfer of splendidus, etc., to a purely adjective categary. 
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form mAa6os labors under the suspicion of being hyperdoric or 
hyperaeolic; cf. Cauer, Delectus, 437,18. On the Cretan decrees 
granting rights to the Teians, who were I[onians, the tendency of 
the Teian stone-cutters was to substitute Ionic y for a. The form 
m\abos in such a decree, Cauer 123, 18, resisted the tendency to 
‘hyperionism.’ The form mdnéos is, however, amply vouched for 
by Doric and Aeolic inscriptions. On my assumption that ras 
is the original, the explanation of mAj60s is very simple: nothing 
closer in language than the notions of fulness, multitude and 
extent. Ajéos in Doric and Aeolic was a popular etymology 
with mAn-pns, where the 7 is Indo-European; cf. p/é-nus ‘full.’ 
Now, in Lithuanian f/ésti the same association with the / p/ ‘to 
fill’ has been at work. Lith. plats, Sk. prathu-s ‘broad’ are the 
same formation. prathi-s may have been an affection of prths 
by prathigta. Grk. mdaros ‘breadth’ and Sk. frathas we may 
regard as belonging to the normal grade. Further examples of 
the normal grade are Lat. /dlus < *shlatus (cf. lien : awdsv) ‘side’ 
< ‘broadside’ and Grk. dpomdarae ‘shoulder-blades.’ Of the 
deflected grade we have examples in rAa6-os ‘breadth’ > ‘multi- 
tude,’ /a/us ‘broad’ < *sp/atus, a formation entirely analogous to 
Grk. adis, Lat. suduts < *suddu-is, and O. Blg. plasti < *plath 
‘mantle, covering for the shoulders’ : Alejte ‘shoulder.’ The 
vowel in pleste is derived possibly in the following way: An early 
Slavic gradation dé : @ became 6: d; another gradation was e¢: a. 
By mediation of 9, interchange between @ and é was easy ; in this 
way pleste may come from *p/élio-. 

Old Irish preserves this stem very faithfully. Stokes has 
already derived /éss ‘light’ < *Slent-to and compared splendor, 
BB. 14, p. 313. In *flent-fo le is the representation of I. E. /, 
which sometimes appears in Irish in this form; cf. Brug. Gr. I, 
p. 238. Windisch, in Curt. Gr. Etym., compared O. Ir. lethan 
‘broad’ with mddros, etc. It proceeds from Alfyno-, as does prob- 
ably mAaravos ‘plane-tree.’ Less ‘hip, haunch’ proceeds from 
pltes-; lét-us in the normal grade has a cognate signification, ‘side, 
flank,’ represented for O. Ir. by deth ‘side, half.’ 

Lat. /étus calls for some especial explanation because of the 
report of Paul. ex Fest., p. 313: stlata, genus navigii latum magis 
quam altum, et a latitudine sic appellatum sed ea consuetudine 
qua stlocum pro locum, et stlitem pro litem dicebant. We know 
that the ships of war were long and narrow for speed. Juvenal’s 
stlutaria purpura ‘imported dye,’ 1. e. ‘costly’ (cf. McKinley 
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Bill?), suggests that the s¢/d/a was the ship of commerce, adapted 
to bearing loads. This st/é/a may very well be from the same 
root aS rAnrés. I give it an active meaning, ‘bearing,’ which suits 
very well the kind of ship indicated. The active use of the suffix 
-fo-, though not common in Greek and Latin, need not surprise 
one. It is quite common in the Avesta as a sufhx of agency; cf. 
e. g. Vendidad, II 7-10: visanht mé yima srira, [vivanhana] 
marato barataca daevayai ‘come unto me, famous Yima, thou 
learner and upholder of the faith.’ rdnrés ‘enduring, patient’ is a 
Greek case directly in point. The three stages of the treatment 
of s//° in Latin are mirrored by stlis > sfis (twice on inscriptions) 
> Us. 

Tlatie, Umbr. gen. sg. to the proper name Lat. Latium, has 
been formerly connected with /a/us ‘broad,’ so Brugmann, in his 
Grundriss, I, p. 281. The connection with rdnrds is quite proper, 
but, as we have argued, /@/us comes from *sf/aétus. For the 
sense of Z/atie Biicheler, Umbrica, p. 114, compares redeagédpos 
‘fruit-bearing.’ I would so explain Zlatie, Latium as the ‘bear- 
ing, fertile land,’ not the ‘broad land.’ Roman popular etymology 
had doubtless established a connection with /dtus ‘broad.’ 

Lat. d/anus I also connect with the vy 27,ath < platno-. The 
treatment of the group °¢2° in Latin is not a little difficult; cf. 
Feist, Got. Etymologie, s.v. afm. Lat. anno- is derived by 
Brugmann, Gr. II, p. 137, from a¢-sno, cf. penna : Old Latin pesna 
< petsna-. But Festus, as cited in Lewis and Short, gives pena 
equally as an old form. Who shall say what is the relation 
between fetna and pesna? The most natural development of °¢n° 
would be zz. But we can operate on f/at-sno-, whence, seeing 
the vowel is long, we would have only a single 2, as in mist < 
*mitst beside missus < *mit'to-. aénus < aés-no might lead one 
to expect péna < pesna < pet-sna, but the chronology can doubt- 
less be suitably arranged. Pronus < *préd-no- (?) and ra-men- 
tum < *radmento- shed light on planus < *p/lat-no. 

I draw attention to the value of this etymology for gradation. 
The number of examples in the d: @ row is not very great. In 
Greek dyw ‘lead, drive’ : xwvayés ‘huntsman’ : d-yyos ‘furrow’ with 
prothetic 0: 8daos < *8aFos ‘fire-brand’ : &dne < *SedaFe ‘it burns’ : 
dun ‘misery.’ These are about the only examples where Greek 
shows all three grades. Between Greek and Latin all the grades 
can here be made out: /afus ‘side, flank,’ apondara ‘shoulder- 
blades’ : /étus ‘broad,’ w\aOos ‘breadth’ ; mAarvs ‘broad.’ 
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It remains to point out, in this connection, a possible explanation 
of urddht in Sanskrit, where @ represents the o of the European 
languages. I do not agree with Brugmann in explaining Sk. 4 in 
open syllables as the representative of I. E. 0. Let us assume for 
the proto-Aryan period a series an, dn, n, m being symbolic of 
zero, 7, # the liquids and nasals, and beside that a series ez, on, ” 
> an, an,n where the normal and deflected grades reach the 
same value. It is obvious that the two series become identical in 
the normal and weak grades: what easier, then, than assimilation 
_between the deflected grades? We have, for example, to the 
WV bhaj, bhdjatt in the normal grade, bdabhaja, abhakgit, abhak, 
bhajayati in the deflected grade. Influenced by such forms we 
have babhdéra, abharsit, abhar, bharayati. Sometimes the influence 
of the e-o series was predominant. Sk. 4 prath has no forms 
where we should expect pra@th’, save the caus. prathayatt. This 
may be explained from the prevalence of the middle voice in this 
verb, where we have always a weak stem; cf. Whit., Verb Roots, 
s.v. 4 prath. The Sk. roots of the d-d@ series seem all to have 
ended in a single consonant, or with a semi-vowel ({, z, etc.), as 
the examples in Hiibschmann, Indog. Vokalsystem, show. Hence 
it is that the assimilation did not take place in closed syllables. 

The existence of vrddhi in the Europeo-Armenian period has 
been deemed possible on the basis of léxt, réxi, text, O. Blg. nész, 
rechu, pogresu, etc., Brug. Gr. I, p. 256; Bechtel, Indog. Laut- 
lehre, p. 157. There seems to me no cogency in this opinion: 
the Lat. forms are more than easily explained as of secondary 
origin. Egi < *eagi, sedi < *sezdi are lengthenings of an organic 
nature. A very large proportion of perfects in °sz were from roots 
with long vowels (diphthongs), e. g. dixt, duxt, fixt, frixt. There 
was every enticement to lengthening ¢x?, etc. The simplex légi 
beside °/éxi makes it quite likely that /éxz, etc., are syncretic 
formations from */égi+*féxi. It is noteworthy that the forms in 
question are confined to stems in g. The popular etymology of 
‘lexi was doubtless */eg-z7, for which °/éxt may have been the 
orthographic representation. °/ézxz shows a syntactic contamina- 
tion of pf. */égi, aor. */éx7, as well as a morphological, which is 
perhaps a way of accounting for ‘Pure’ and ‘Aorist’ Perfects. 
Surely no one dreams of interpreting the quantity in #éctum, etc., 
as original. 

The O. Blg. forms are likewise possible of explanation without 
the resort to vrddhi. In bodq: basa the a-d relation obtains; in 
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Cita : cisé we have i and ef; in vrazq < *virzq: vrésd < *versi 
we haverandeyv. The transition from these roots with x to roots 
without 7 was perhaps made through rekq. The impv. (opt.) 
vict < *rgois stands in the same relation to aor. véyi# as 2ipt to 
Zpexz, however the vocalism of the pres. veka is to be explained. 
The extension was now become easy rekq : reya (< *eryi?):: 
mesa : nest. 

Again, the relation of e-@ may have been patterned on the 
proto-Slavic d-d. 

It has been seen, then, that Latin and Slavic aorists give no 
help for a belief in European vrddht. The 3d sg. pf. act., where 
in Sanskrit vrddhkt is at home, shows for Greek always the 
deflected, not a lengthened stage, save in, so far as I know, the 
example yéywre ‘is capable of being perceived, heard ’—surely an 
insufficient evidence. 

The Indian grammarians'’ report that the 2d sg. perf. was liable 
to accentuation on any of its syllables, and forms like dadttha and 
tenitha, not in the earlier language, amply support this view to 
the believer in the origin of gradation from musical accent. 
Where there is any gradation as between the persons of the sg., 
the 2d person is weak. Perhaps the grammarians attributed 
accentual variations between the 1st and 3d persons to the 2d. 
Sk. dabhGja (3d sg.) < *bdbhaja, Gr. 88a(F)e, but for the earlier 
language, in the rst pers. almost exclusively dadhdja, etc. The 
I. E. speech certainly had strong rst and 3d persons for the non- 
thematic present system, and their accent was on the root. What 
wonder that this accentual relation stamped itself upon the perfects 
also! The primordiality of Sk. accent is certainly open to 
suspicion under conditions where analogy was sure to produce 
assimilation. 

We may represent the original conditions to ourselves as 
follows: A. In the d-d series, Ist pers. *b(a)bhagm, Sk. babhéja ; 
3d pers. *bébhage, Sk. babha@ja; the accent of the 1st pers. pre- 
vailed; the reduplication and ultimately the vocalization of the 
3d. B. In the e-o series, rst pers. ¢(¢)-/épm, Sk. tatépa; 3d pers. 
*tétope, Sk. tatapa, cf. Grk. réroxe; Ist pers. *7,t-7,cigm, Sk. ri- 
véc-a; 3d pers. *7,e/roige, Sk. rtréca (with reduplication affected 
by the rst pers.), Grk. A&Aome (with reduplication generalized 
from the réroxe type). A’. In the d-d series, ist pers. 1(a)-<dgm, 
Sk. *ydja (to be inferred from ¢/ydja); 3d pers. *74(?)jage, Sk. 


1Whit.’, p. 283 fg. 
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VI. 

Vivo : VIC-St, VictUs. 

I add to my already printed explanation of these words (Am. 
J. Phil. XIII, p. 226) the following note, an explanation of the 
guttural in O. E. cwicu. This I take to be a contaminated form. 
The reduplicated ptc. *cwecwend- and *cwiwo-, the congener of 
Lat. vivos, Goth. guzus, were coexistent at some period. Now, 
cwicu is the result of a contamination of *cwiwo- and *cwécwend 
> *cwicend under the influence of the weak stem *cwecund. 


AUSTIN, TBXAS. EpwIn W. Fay. 
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different spheres of battle and racing. Zend pejanma means 
‘hostile’. The Grk. and Lat. representatives of this root have 
derived their sense of ‘sack, destroy, ruin’ along the same lines 
of hostile rivalry. Lat. perdo has been assimilated in inflection 
to abdo, etc. A perdo of a not greatly different sense is, however, 
derivable from the combination of per+do-; cf. what has been 
said above in 1) about fer, etc. 


IV. 


vi + ¥ br (intensive) ‘*bear apart’ > ‘move to and fro, bran- 
dish’ : vi-bvo 1) trans. ‘shake, brandish,’ 2) intrans. ‘quiver, 
tremble.’ 

Vibro has been heretofore connected with Sk. oy vzp- ‘tremble.’ 
No phonetic change of # before 7 1s provable for Latin, however, 
and so the explanation of vtvo as denominative < a stem *vipfro- 
is untenable. I propose instead a division into a preposition 
vi+br-ad-. This -drda- stands in the same relation to fero as ria: 
ré\Xw in Greek. Note, too, that the Latin frequentatives are all 
of the 1st conjugation; vzbro is, to be sure, not from a supine 
stem, as the others. 

For the appearance of the preposition v2 in Latin compare Pott’s 
explanation of Lat. vito ‘shun’ < vi+zfa ‘gone apart,’ KZ. 26, 
Pp. 154." 

V. 

vi-nc-to ‘to bind’ : nec-fo ‘bind.’ 

Nec-to is congener to Sk. ¥ zadh, in some way that does not 
here concern us, gutturalized in Latin. A perf. nezxz in composi- 
tion with v#° would give us vinx7 < *ui-nc-si; cf. reppuli < *repe- 
pult, surput <*sub-rapui. From vinxi to vincio, vincit is an 
easy step; cf. shexi and specio, specit. That vincto should then 
inflect after the manner of the 4th conjugation is a question to be 
solved for venzo and other underived verbs. The effect of 72° in 
the combination is not easy to see. Perhaps the notion was that 
of binding to an object away from one; we might compare Eng. 
tie up, which comes to mean ‘tie to an elevated object’; Sk. vz+ 
 savj = ‘hang up, suspend’ and simple ¥ sa/7 = ‘cause to hang, 
attach, suspend’; cf. Delbriick, Synt. Forsch. v, p. 467. vinxi 
is, then, ‘tie up,’ i. e. to an object above one or away from one. 


1 This explanation of vito I reached independently, but am glad to be able 
to cite it, on Pott’s authority, in confirmation of my recognition of the prep. v 
in Latin. 
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The reduplicated ptc. *cwecwend- and *cwiwo-, the congener of 
Lat. vivos, Goth. guzus, were coexistent at some period. Now, 
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> *cwicend under the influence of the weak stem *cwecund. 


AusTIn, Te&XAs. EDWIN W. Fay. 


NOTE. 


SopH. ANTIG. 1204 sq. 


mpos AiOcotpwroyv xépns 
vuppetoy “Aidou [xoiAov] elreBaivoper. 


It is inexplicable to me that the traditional reading here seems 
never to have been disputed. Jebb (with whom Humphreys 
agrees) says: “‘xépns yuppeiov—Acdov, the maiden’s death-bower: 
cp. 795 n., 929.” (The former of the illustrations is different; 
the latter, debatable, perhaps glossed.) Schneidewin-Nauck also 
say: “‘vupdeioy “Aidov (654. 816 [only remotely applicable]), Grabes- 
brautgemach, wozu xdpys tritt, wie 1184 [hardly parallel]. Eur. 
Herc. 562 “A:dov rdode meptBoras xdpns [the position of words 
different]. Vgl. Soph. El. 681 16 dred» ‘EAAd8os mpdoynp’ dyavos”’ 
(see below). 

A repeated reading of the passage convinces me that I am 
right in feeling that to a hearer the sense demanded by the order 
of the words, and also by the fact that »updeioy already has an 
adjective in A:@éorpwroy, is this: ‘‘ To the girl’s stone-floored bridal- 
chamber, Hades’ (? substantive in app. to wydeiov), we were 
approaching.” If Sophocles wrote xotAov he (1) added a super- 
fluous and more than flat epithet to a substantive already well 
supplied, and (2) gave such epithet a harsh and disturbing position. 
Either Aéorpwrov xépys vupdeior “Acdou, or (setting aside the metre) 
xotAov xépns vupdeiov “Acgov, would be all very well; and it is precisely 
such expressions that the parallel passages support—were there 
need of supporting them: but not the expression in our texts. 
Of course, one would not expect of Sophocles that he use «oto» 
as a substantive here; but why not (a natural supposition) regard 
xoiAov aS a gloss which has supplanted the right word? That 
right word seems to be either xev@os (which may be supported 
by v. 818 és rd8’ dmépyes nevOos vexvov), OF yuado» (which may be 
supported, perhaps better, by the scholion of L on Philoctet. 
IO81 : yvadoy 8é avri rov KnevOos* xupios dé yuada ra Kota A€yerat). 
I would therefore read : 


xevOos 


yupgeiov, Asdouv be a 


, eloeBaivopey. 


MORTIMER LAMSON EARLE. 
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Kleinere Schriften von THEODOR BENFEY. Ausgewdhlt und herausgegeben 
von ADALBERT BEZZENBERGER. Zweiter Band. Dritte und vierte Abtei- 
lung. Mit Registern zu beiden Banden von Dr. Georg Meyer und einem 
Verzeichniss der Schriften Benfeys. Berlin, H. Reuther, 1892. 237 u, 
156 SS. 


Mit dem vorliegenden Bande kommt die Sammlung der kleineren Schriften 
Benfeys, deren ersten Band wir in dieser Zeitschrift, Bd. XI, S. 488 ff., 
besprochen haben, zum Abschlusse. Wie der vorige Band, so behandelt auch 
der jetzige das unerschépfliche Thema, welches wir als Benfey’s Lebensauf- 
gabe ansehen und mit seinen eigenen Worten etwa als “ Orient und Occident, 
insbesondere in ihren gegenseitigen Beziehungen” bezeichnen dirfen. Aber 
wihrend die erste Abteilung mehr die inneren Beziehungen des Orientes 
zunachst fir sich behandelte und die zweite dem Zusammenhange zwischen 
Morgenland und Abendland ausschliesslich auf dem Gebiete der Sprache 
nachging, fuhren uns die beiden vorliegenden Abteilungen—insbesondere die 
dritte—recht eigentlich in die culturhistorischen und literarischen Beziehungen 
zwischen Orient und Occident ein. Sie bringen dabei auch eine grdssere 
Zahl von Aufsdtzen, die von vorn herein flr einen weiteren Leserkreis ge- 
schrieben wurden, und diirfen daher auch ausserhalb der Fachgenossen im 
Sanskrit und der vergleichenden Sprachwissenschaft auf Interesse rechnen. 

Die dritte Abteilung bildet ein Seitenstiick zu den Untersuchungen, welchen 
die Einleitung und die Anmerkungen zu Benfey’s Uebersetzung des Pantscha- 
tantra (Leipz. 1859, 2 Bde.) gewidmet sind. Gleich in dem ersten Sticke, 
einer Anzeige des Anfanges von Brockhaus’ Ausgabe der grossen Marchen- 
sammlung des Somadeva (der Kathd-sarit-ségara) aus dem J. 1839 trifft man 
auf den Satz, dass “die indischen Marchensammlungen die Quelle fast aller 
orientalischen und eines grossen Teiles der occidentalischen zu sein scheinen.” 
Benfey war nicht der erste, der auf den Zusammenhang der indischen Marchen 
mit den abendlandischen aufmerksam machte. Die Aehnlichkeit beider ist so 
augenfallig, dass sie, sobald man fiberhaupt mit der indischen Literatur 
bekannt wurde, nicht lange verborgen bleiben konnte. So leitet z. B. schon 
im J. 1807 J. Gdrres (Die teutschen Volksbucher, S.154 f.) das Buch von den 
sieben weisen Meistern aus Indien her. Die Untersuchung des gegenseitigen 
Verhiltnisses der orientalischen und occidentalischen Uebertragungen férderte 
dann besonders Silvestre de Sacy in dem Mémotre historique vor seiner Aus- 
gabe des Calla et Dimna (Paris, 1816) und in den Motices et Extraits des 
manuscrits de la Bibliotheque du Rot, vol. 1X u. X. Adelb. v. Keller machte 
im J. 1836 in der ausftthrlichen Einleitung zu seiner Ausgabe des Romans des 
sept sages den Versuch, die Erzihlungen von den sieben weisen Meistern in 
ihrer allmahlichen Verbreitung und Umwandlung vom Indischen her durch 
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das Persische, Arabische, Tiirkische, Hebrdische, Syrische, Griechische, Latei- 
nische u. s. w. zu verfolgen. Und noch mehre andre Werke liessen sich in 
diesem Zusammenhange nennen. Aber trotzdem ist immer anerkannt, dass 
Benfey’s Einleitung zum Pantschatantra eine neue Aera in diesen Untersuch- 
ungen erdffnet hat, und die Bedeutung der indischen Marchensammlungen fir 
das historische Verstandnis occidentalischer Marchen und Sagenstoffe wird 
erst seit seinem Werke voll und allgemein gewiirdigt. Man muss, um dies zu 
verstehen, folgendes in Betracht ziehen. Gemeinsame Eigentiimlichkeiten 
und Anschauungen bei verschiedenen Vdlkern lassen an und fir sich drei 
verschiedene Erklarungen zu. Sie kénnen auf allgemein menschlicher Anlage, 
auf Urverwantschaft oder auf Entlehnung beruhen. Im ersten Falle sind sie 
von einander unabhangig; im zweiten stehen sie in einem historischen Zu- 
sammenhange, aber nicht so, dass die eine Fassung unmittelbar aus der andren 
herzuleiten ware ; im dritten Falle ist der historische Zusammenhang der Art, 
dass die eine Fassung direct auf die andre zurtickgeht. Woz. B. ein deutsches 
Marchen mit einem indischen, eine deutsche Tierfabel mit einer griechischen 
fibereinstimmt, da kann—wenn wir die Sache im allgemeinen ansehen—ein 
rein zufalliges Zusammentreffen vorliegen, oder ein Zug gewahrt sein der 
urspriinglich allen arischen Vdlkern gemeinsam war, oder es kann nachtrig- 
liche Entlehnung stattgefunden haben. Auf Grund allgemeiner Principien 
lasst sich eine Entscheidung zwischen diesen drei Wegen nicht treffen. Prin- 
cipiell ist es nicht nur mdglich, in einem Falle den ersten oder zweiten, in 
einem andern Falle den dritten Weg einzuschlagen, sondern es lasst sich auch 
denken, dass fiir ein und dieselbe Erzihlung in ihrem Verhaltnisse zu einer 
ahnlichen Erzahlung bei einem andern Volke alle drei Erklarungsweisen 
neben einander in Betracht kommen. Bevor Benfey’s Pantschatantra erschien, 
war es ilblich, viele Ziige der europdischen Fabeln und Marchen, die nach 
unsrer heutigen Anschauung auf Entlehnung beruhen, als Nachklange der 
arischen Vorzeit zu deuten oder als selbststandigen Erwerb anzusehen, der bei 
andren Vélkern eine rein dusserliche Parallele finde. Dies gilt z. B. von den 
Anmerkungen der Brider Grimm zu den Kinder- und Hausmdrchen und von 
Jacob Grimm’s Einleitung zum Aetnhart Fuchs. Der Fortschritt, welchen 
Benfey diesem Standpunkte gegeniiber erzielt hat, beruht in erster Linie auf 
seiner tiberlegenen historischen Methode, die ihrerseits wieder durch erweiterte 
Kenntnis historischer Tatsachen, namentlich—aber nicht allein—auf dem 
Gebiete der Literatur und Cultur des Orientes bedingt ist. Es entspricht der 
Kindheit einer Wissenschaft—und die wissenschaftliche Untersuchung der 
Marchen und der Tiersage beginnt ja erst mit den Briidern Grimm—dass als 
Tatsache neben einander gestellt und als principiell gleichberechtigt verglichen 
wird, was spater unter dem Gesichtspunkte eines geschichtlichen Causalnexus 
in der Art erscheint, dass die eine Tatsache von der andern abhdngig ist. 
Sodann stand man in der ersten HAlfte unsres Jahrhunderts noch frisch unter 
dem Eindrucke der Erkenntnis, dass die unscheinbaren und lange unbeach- 
teten Volksmarchen manche uralte mythologische Anschauung bewahren, 
sowie der erst eben nachgewiesenen Tatsache des gemeinsamen Ursprunges 
der Arier. Die Entstehung deutscher M&archen und Tierfabeln in die Epoche 
der Urverwantschaft zuriickzuverlegen erschien damals weniger bedenklich 
als heute. Und gerade den Briidern Grimm musste bei ihrer Neigung, fir die 
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Urspringlichkeit und Eigenart des deutschen Wesens einzutreten, dieser 
Standpunkt nahe liegen.! Die heutige Anschauung, dass die auffallige Aehn- 
lichkeit occidentalischer Marchen und Erzahlungen mit orientalischen sich 
fast stets aus Entlehnung, nicht aus Urverwantschaft oder zufalligem Zusam- 
mentreffen erklart, griindet sich darauf, dass in immer wachsender Zahl sowohl 
die indischen Originale wie die Mittelstufen, durch welche sie sich im Morgen- 
lande und nach dem Abenlande verbreitet haben, tatsachlich nachgewiesen 
sind. Und diesen Nachweis eben hat Benfey zunachst fir die M&rchen, 
welche dem Kreise des Pantschatantra angehdren, geliefert. Schritt far 
Schritt vorwadrts gehend weist er die Grundformen der Marchen wie ihre 
allmahliche Umgestaltung mit so grosser Belesenheit und Grindlichkeit, mit 
so durchdringendem Scharfsinn, mit solcher Feinheit und Kunst der Methode 
nach, dass jeder Zweifel an der Richtigkeit seiner Resultate schwinden muss 
und sein Werk als glinzendes Vorbild ftir derartige Untersuchungen einen 
unverganglichen Wert behalt. 

Zu Benfey’s Hauptwerke auf dem Gebiete der Marchenkunde bilden die 
Aufsatze, welche in der dritten Abteilung der Kleinen Schriften abgedruckt 
sind, eine héchst wilkommene Erganzung, um so wilkommener, als die Origi- 
nale bisher weit verstreut und teilweise schwer zug&nglich waren.* Der bei 
weitem grissere Teil, ndmlich die Nummern 2 bis 7 (S. ro bis 223) stammt 
aus der Zeit kurz vor und wahrend der Verdffentlichung des grdsseren Werkes. 

Nr. 2 ist ein Abdruck aus dem Bulletin de la classe hist.-phil, de lacadémie 
impériale des sciences de St.-Pétersbourg, XV, 1858, Sp. 1 ff. (= Mélanges 
astatiques, III 170), mit dem Titel: ‘“‘Nachweisung einer buddhistischen 
Recension und mongolischen Bearbeitung der indischen Sammlung von Er- 
zihlungen, welche unter dem Namen Vetdlapaficavimgati, d. i.‘ Die finfund- 
zwanzig Erzdhlungen eines Damons,’ bekannt sind. Zugleich einige Bemer- 
kungen iiber das indische Original der zum Kreise der ‘ Sieben weisen Meister’ 
gehérigen Schriften.” Gerade auf diese Abhandlung bezieht sich B. im 
Pantschatantra haufig und sie bildet fiir seine Auffassung der Geschichte der 
Marchen eine der wichtigsten Stitzen. Es wird in ihr zunachst der mongo- 
lische Ssidat-kur als eine Bearbeitung einer alten Fassung desselben Werkes 
erwiesen, welches im Sanskrit den Namen Veftdlapaficavimgati fihrt. Da 
entscheidende Griinde daftir sprechen, dass diese alte Fassung eine buddhi- 
stische gewesen ist, so tragt dieser Nachweis dazu bei, die Hypothese B.’s za 
stiitzen, dass die Literatur der Marchen, Fabeln und Erzahlungen in Indien 
vorwiegend aus der buddhistischen Literatur stamme. Dies fihrt ihn auf die 
Marchen des Sindbadkreises (Die sieben Veziere, Sandabar, Syntipas, Die steben 
weisen Meister u.s. w.), deren indisches Original verloren ist. Sindéad erweist 
sich als arabische Umgestaltung des indischen Siddhapati, und letzteres als 
Beiname des buddhistischen Heiligen Mdgdrjuna oder Négasena, der im 


1 Diese altere Auffassung der Marchen und der Tiersage vergleicht sich mit der alteren 
Erklarung der Runenschrift als einer uralten, von den Schriftsystemen der Griechen und 
Romer unabhangigen Schreibart der germani:schen Stimme. 

2Um die wichtigsten Beitrige Benfeys zur Marchenkunde zusammen zu benutzen braucht 
man jetzt zu dem Pantschatantra und dem vorliegendem Bande der Kleineren Schrifien nur 
noch die drei Bande des Orient und Occident (Girt. 1860-66) und die Einleitung zu Bickell’s 
Kalilag su. Damnag (Leipz. 1876) hinzu zu nehmen. 
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Ssiddi-ktr als Mangasuna wiederkehrt. Damit also ist auch fiir die Erzah- 
lungen des Sindbadkreises buddhistischer Ursprung wahrscheinlich gemacht. 

Eng mit Nr. 2 gehirt Nr. 7 zusammen: eine Besprechung des mongolischen, 
von Galsan Gombojew ins Russische tibersetzten Werkes Ardschi-Bodschi (aus 
Jahrg. 1858 der Goéttinger gelehrien Anzeigen). Auf das Vorhandensein des 
Ardschi-Bodschi (der Name = sanskr. Adjd Bhoja ‘Konig Bhodscha’) hatte 
Schiefner in einer Bemerkung zu dem eben besprochenen Aufsatze B.’s (S. 37 
des vorlieg. Abdruckes) hingewiesen. Schiefner hatte darin auch schon eine 
Umarbeitung einer indischen Sammlung von Erzadhlungen erkannt, welche 
den Namen Vikramacarita (‘Wandel des Vikramaditya’) oder Sim’dsanadvé- 
trimeat (‘die 32 Erzaihlungen des Thrones’) fiihrt. B. geht naher auf das 
Verhaltnis der beiden Bearbeitungen ein. In der Einleitung seiner Bespre- 
chung teilt er mit, dass die von ihm in ‘Nr. 2 gedusserten Ansichten von dem 
buddhistischen Ursprunge der indischen Méarchenliteratur und von der 
indischen Herkunft der Sindbaderzdhlungen inzwischen durch neue Funde 
weitere Bestatigung erhalten haben. 

Nr. 3 ist eine Anzeige von Eastwick’s Uebersetzung des Anvudr-i-Suhailt, 
der persischen Bearbeitung des arabischen Kalfla und Dimna (aus Jahrg. 1857 
der Gott. gel. Ans.).—Nr. 4 (aus Jahrg. 1858 derselben Zeitschr.) bespricht eine 
franzdsische Uebersetzung des Conde Lucanor von Don Juan Manuel.—Nr. 5 
u. 6 (ebd.) beschaftigen sich mit Rosen’s Uebersetzung des 7dti-ndmeh oder 
‘Papagaienbuches, einer tiirkischen Bearbeitung des gleichnamigen persischen 
Werkes, welches wiederum auf die sanskritische Cukasapiati (d. h. ‘70 Erzah- 
lungen eines Papagaien’) sowie auf andre indische Sammlungen zurtickgeht. 
—(semeinsam ist allen diesen Anzeigen eine Fille neuer Beobachtungen und 
Untersuchungen iiber die orientalischen Marchensammlungen. Denn B., 
benutzt hier wie sonst die Form der Recension vorzugsweise, um seine eigenen 
Ansichten auszusprechen. Es draingt ihn, den Gewinn festzustellen, welcher 
der vergleichend-historischen Marchenkunde aus den neuen Arbeiten er- 
wachst, den neuen Ergebnissen ihren Platz in dem gesammten geschichtlichen 
Systeme der Marchenliteratur anzuweisen, bei dieser Gelegenheit weitere 
Combinationen zur Ausfillung der noch bleibenden Licken vorzubringen, 
auch etwa ther die Fortschritte zu berichten, welche kirzlich von ihm oder 
anderen auf diesem Gebiete gemacht sind oder auf Dinge hinzuweisen, die 
besonders dringend der Aufhellung bedirfen. Gerade diese stark ausgepragte 
subjective Seite macht B.’s Recensionen besonders wertvoll: und nicht nur 
insofern, als sie neue, wichtige Ansichten beisteuern, sondern auch weil sie 
die Forschungsweise B.’s veranschaulichen, Abbilder des unermiidlichen 
Vorwartsstrebens und geduldigen Arbeitens eines grossen Gelehrten und 
Vorbilder fur die Anwendung der historisch-vergleichenden Methode auf ein 
specielles Gebiet der Literatur sind. 

Wahrend die genannten Stticke sich als Quellenuntersuchungen zur Ge- 
schichte der dltesten Marchensammlungen bezeichnen lassen, behandeln die 
beiden folgenden ausfitthrlich die Geschichte je eines einzelnen Marchens; 
ndmlich Nr. 8 (aus Jahrg.1858 des Asslandes) ‘Das Marchen von den Menschen 
mit den wunderbaren Ejigenschaften,’ Nr. g (aus Jahrg. 1859 derselben Zeit- 
schr.) ‘ Die kluge Dirne. Die indischen Marchen von den klugen Rathsel- 
lésern und ihre Verbreitung tber Asien und Europa.’ Aehnlichen Untersu- 
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chungen ist der gréssere Teil von Benfey’s Einleitung zum Pantschatantra 
gewidmet. Aber wahrend dort die Fiille des Stoffes zu gedrangter, oft nur 
andeutender Behandlung ndtigte, kann er hier bei jeder der verschiedenen 
Fassungen langer verweilen und ihr Auseinandergehen im Einzelnen n&her 
verfolgen. Beide Aufsdtze setzen ausserdem bei dem Leser weder Kenntnis 
des Sanskrit noch tberhaupt eine gelehrte Fachbildung voraus. Sie sind in 
allgemein verstandlicher Darstellung gehalten und daher auch besonders 
geeignet, allen Freunden des ‘folklore’ einen Einblick in die Art zu gewdhren, 
wie B. die historisch-vergleichende Methode auf die Marchenstoffe anwendet. 
Gerade auf die Methode der Marchenforschung legt B. besonderes Gewicht. 
Man kann dies aus mehreren Stellen entnehmen, namentlich aber aus der 
Einleitung zu Nr. 9 (S. 156-63 des vorlieg. Abdruckes), die sowohl fiir B.’s 
wissenschaftiiche Ziele tiberhaupt (‘der Mensch ist seinem Hauptcharakter 
nach ein geschichtliches Wesen, und um seine Schdpfungen zu begreifen, gilt 
es vorzugsweise ihre Geschichte zu erforschen”’), wie fir seinen Standpunkt in 
der Marchenforschung von so hohem Interesse ist, dass ich mich nur schwer 
enthalte, sie hier vollstandig mitzuteilen. Er sagt am Schlusse dieser Einlei- 
tung: ‘‘Vielleicht regt die Methode der Vergleichung, welche wesentlich 
darauf ausgeht die Ringe aufzusuchen, durch welche sich die zu einer Grund- 
form gehiérigen Marchen miteinander verketten, so dass sich ihre gegenseitige 
Subordination herausstellt—w4hrend das bisher gebrfuchliche ewige ‘ver- 
gleiche, vergleiche’ geeignet ist, den trigerischen Schein einer Coordination 
derselben hervorzurufen—auch andere Mitforscher an, denselben Weg zu 
betreten und so durch gemeinschaftliche Tatigkeit rascher eine allgemeinere 
Ueberzeugung herbeizufihren.” 

Der Rest dieser Abteilung enthalt vier kurze Mitteilungen aus dem Anfange 
der siebziger Jahre. In Nr. 10 (Augsd. allgem. Zig., 1871) berichtet B., dass es 
Socin gelungen sei, die alte syrische, aus dem 6. Jahrh. stammende Ueber- 
setzung des Pantschatantra aufzufinden.—In Nr. 11 (Academy, 1872) teilt er 
mit, dass ihm durch Burnell eine Handschrift des Pantschatantra zugegangen 
sei, welche die stidindische Fassung und damit die Alteste und wichtigste 
Gestalt des Werkes auf indischem Boden enthalte.—In Nr. 12 u. 13 endlich 
(Nachrichten von d. Gott. Ges. d. Wiss., 1873 u. 1874) macht er auf eine Reihe 
von Steele im J. 1871 herausgegebener Ceylonesischer Erzahlungen und auf 
eine von P. Goldschmidt gefundene Jaina-Fassung des ‘Marchens von der 
Tiersprache’ aufmerksam, die seine Ansicht von der buddhistischen Herkunft 
der indischen Marchenliteratur aufs Neue bestatigen. Wir empfinden die 
Genugtuung nach, welche es L. bereiten musste, zu sehen, wie die von ihm in 
seiner Marchenforschung gestreuten Keime so bald aufgingen und frische 
Frucht trugen; wie ferner die neuen Funde seine geschichtlichen Theorien 
bestadtigten und zeigten, dass der von ihm eingeschlagene Weg der richtige sei. 


Die vierte Abteilung vereinigt eine kleine Anzahl von Anzeigen und Auf- 
sitzen, die in den drei fruheren Abteilungen keinen Platz fanden. Die Anord- 
nung ist auch hier chronologisch. 

Nr. 1, eine Besprechung von Creuzer’s Adbriss der rimischen Antiquitdten, 
fihrt uns in den Beginn der literarischen Tatigkeit B.’s zurtick. Sie fallit in 
das J. 1830, geht also der ersten Arbeit B.’s auf dem Gebiete des Sanskrit, 
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welche zu Anfang der ersten Abteilung mitgeteilt war, noch um drei Jahre 
voraus. Meinem Gefiihle nach haftet gerade dieser Anzeige wieder ein beson- 
deres Interesse an, und ich glaube, es zeugt von der Umsicht und dem richtigen 
Tacte des Herausgebers der KI. Schriften, dass er die wenig beachtete und 
von B.’s spaterem Arbeitsgebiete weit abliegende Recension wieder ans Licht 
gezogen hat. B. wendet sich hier gegen die rein dusserliche Behandlung der 
Antiquitaten, insbesondere der Staatsaltertimer, welche den Gegenstand als 
ein feststehendes System behandle, dabei zwischen Altem und Neuem nicht 
hinreichend scheide und die verschiedensten Zeiten unter einander wirre. 
Er dringt dem gegeniber auf geschichtliche Behandlung: man solle den Staat 
_ in seiner organischen Entwickelung verfolgen und die Antiquitaten, wie die 
Geschichte, als etwas Werdendes betrachten. Und zwar gebe es zwei Metho- 
den, durch welche ein lebendiges Bild der rémischen Verfassung erweckt 
werden kinne: ‘“‘Entweder schicke man eine Geschichte der Verfassung 
voraus und behandle nachher die einzelnen Institute ihrer besondern Ent- 
wickelung nach fiir sich, oder, und diese Art scheint dem Ref. bei weitem 
vorzuziehn, man gebe so viel als mdéglich—und bei der rémischen Verfassung 
kann man hier bei weitem mehr leisten, als bei irgend einer andern des Alter- 
tums—eine vollstindige Geschichte, der Vf. begleite sie von ihrer ersten Form 
an bis zu ihrem Untergange durch alle ihre Verwandlungen, zeige, wie sie sich 
ausbildete, warum und wie das Neue aus dem Alten entstand, behandle den . 
Charakter der einzelnen Institute bei ihrem Entstehn sowohl als bei ihren 
Aenderungen stets im Verhaltnis zu dem Ganzen und fihre so den rdmischen 
Staat in seiner in verschiednen Zeiten verschiednen Gestalt vor unsern Augen 
voriiber.” (S. 6 f.) Man erkennt hier dieselbe Geistesrichtung wie in B.’s 
Arbeiten auf den Gebieten der indischen Philologie, der Sprachwissenschaft, 
der Marchenkunde. Er bewdahrt sich tiberall als echter Historiker, den in 
erster Linie nicht die ‘ Principien’ sondern die Verdnderungen interessieren: 
und zwar so, dass Altes und Neues nicht nur der Zeit nach geschieden wird, 
sondern auch der Weg dargestellt wird, auf welchem das Neue sich ausbildete 
und die Grinde hervortreten, welche zu diese Ausbildung ftthrten. 

Unter Nr. 2 ist eine Anzeige aus den Jahrod. f. Philol. u. Pdd., 1837, wie- 
derholt, in welcher B. Wagenfeld’s Ausgabe der angeblich neu aufgefundenen 
Uebersetzung von Sanchuniathon’s Urgeschichte der Phoenizier als eine litera- 
rische Falschung erweist. 

Nr. 3 (aus den Gott. gel, Ansz., 1838) beschaftigt sich mit den Aieroglyphica 
des Horapollo und Leemans’ Ausgabe des Werkes. 

Nr. 4 (ebd. 1839) bespricht eine kleine Schrift von H. Harkness, Ancient and 
Modern Alphabets of the Popular Hindu Languages of the Southern Peninsula of 
India. B.nimmt hier Gelegenheit, darauf hinzuweisen, dass der Titel ‘Satrap’ 
(carparne, eSarparnc) auf einer indischen Inschrift in der Form &shatrapa 
vorkomme und gibt im Anschlusse daran die richtige Etymologie der persisch- 
griechischen Benennung. Diese Deutung lag damals nicht so nahe, wie jetzt, 
denn die altpersische Form khshathra-pdéva auf der Inschrift von Behistan war 
im J. 1839 noch unbekannt. 

Nr. 5,‘ Einige Bemerkungen Uber die Gdtternamen auf den indoscythischen 
Minzen’ (aus der Zitschr. d. dt. morgenl. Ges., Bd. 8) knipft an Lassen’s Ar- 
beiten Uber diesen Gegenstand an. Der Aufsatz ist nicht nur wegen der 
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scharfsinnigen Deutungen der Gétternamen bemerkenswert, sondern auch 
wegen einer Reihe grammatischer Bemerkungen, die nebenbei abfallen. So 
hebt B. (S. 32) hervor, dass im Avesta urspr. eref oder r¢ nicht selten zu sh 
geworden sei, z. B. in amesha, mashya, asha. Dieser Lautwandel ist wol jetzt 
allgemein anerkannt, aber man hat sich merkwirdig lange gegen seine Zulas- 
sung gestraiubt. Noch 23 Jahre spater (Zhe Chronicle, 1867, p. 731 = KI. 
Schr. IV 67) musste B. sagen: ‘Although this identification is suggested by 
such simple etymological explanations as amesha, Sanscrit amarta (Rgv. V 33, 
6), and removed almost beyond doubt by such reflexes as Arda behest = Asha 
vahista, Justi never pays any attention to it.” 

Nr. 6, eine Besprechung der Vorschule der Volkerkunde und der Bildungs- 
gesthichte von L. Diefenbach (aus den Gott. gel. Ans., 1865) gehért zu den 
Stiicken dieser Sammlung, welche tiber das Gebiet der orientalischen Philo- 
logie und der Sprachwissenschaft hinausgreifen und nicht weniger auf allge- 
meines Interesse rechnen diirfen, als die in der dritten Abteilung vereinigten 
Beitrage zur Marchenforschung. Eine Fiille geistvoller und origineller Be- 
merkungen fiber Aufgabe und Stellung der Vélkerkunde, tber das Verhdltnis 
des Individuums zu seiner Nation und der verschiedenen Nationen zu einander 
u. dhnliches isc hier ausgestreut, die auch heute noch, wo sie nach einem 
Vierteljahrhundert zum zweiten Male ans Licht treten, fir den bei weitem 
grosseren Teil der Leser den Reiz der Neuheit haben werden. Als Probe 
will ich hier den Eingang der Stelle hersetzen, an welcher sich B. tiber die 
Verschiedenheit der wissenschaftlichen Forschung und Darstellung in Deutsch- 
land, England und Frankreich ausspricht (S. §8). ‘‘Man kann, ohne zu viel 
zu sagen, behaupten, dass die Betreibung der Wissenschaft bloss um ihrer 
selbst willen im grossen Ganzen entschieden eine Eigentiimlichkeit der 
Deutschen ist, dass in England auch auf diesem Gebiet das Nutzlichkeits- 
princip wenigstens wesentlich vorherrscht, in Frankreich dagegen das Streben 
nach Genuss—natiirlich einem geistigen—, dem niemand, eben so wenig wie 
dem Nitzlichkeitsprincip, eine schéne wenn gleich einseitige Berechtigung 
absprechen wird. Aus dieser Differenz des wissenschaftlichen Triebes folgt 
sogleich eine sehr wesentliche Verschiedenheit in der wissenschaftlichen 
Richtung. Dem Deutschen genligt es, den Gegenstand seiner wissenschaft- 
lichen TA&tigkeit herausgestellt zu haben, der Englander ist nicht eher befrie- 
digt, als bis er ihn brauchbar gemacht hat, der Franzose will ihn gefallig, 
geniessbar; will man es bildlich ausdricken,so kann man sagen, der Deutsche 
holt das Metall aus den Schachten, der Englander miinzt es aus, der Franzose 
verarbeitet es zu Werken des Schmucks und des Zierrats. So scheidet sich 
denn auch nach diesen Principien die Darstellung. Der Deutsche lasst den 
Gegenstand sich selbst aussprechen, er wagt es nicht, irgend einem seiner 
Elemente eine hervorragendere Stellung einzuréumen, als er durch sich selbst 
zu beanspruchen vermag, der Englander hebt die Seiten besonders hervor, 
von welchen aus er ihm von besonderem Nutzen zu sein scheint, der Franzose 
die, durch welche er zu dem hdchsten geistigen Genuss verarbeitet werden 
kann.” 

In der unter Nr. 7 mitgeteilten Besprechung von Haug's Ausgabe des Zend- 
Pahlav$ Glossary (aus dem Chronicle, 1867) spricht sich B, tber seine Stellung 
in der Streitfrage nach dem Werte der Tradition fiir die Erklarung des 
Avesta aus. 
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Nr. 8 (aus den Gott. gel. Anz., 1869) beschaftigt sich mit Aubaret’s Grammaire 
ae la langue annamite. Besonders hervorzuheben ist die Erdrterung Uber die 
Bedeutung der Stimmmodulationen in den einsilbigen Sprachen am Schlusse 
der Anzeige. Einsilbigkeit und Stimmmodulation stehen nach B. “in einer 
Art von Compensationsverhdltnis, wie wir es bei genauerer Betrachtung der 
Sprachen in diesen organischen Gebilden des Menschengeistes eben so sehr 
zu erkennen vermdgen, wie es von Goethe, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, Darwin und 
andren in den Naturgebilden nachgewiesen ist.””—Im Zusammenhange mit 
Nr. 8 sei Nr. 10 erwahnt: “Skizze einer Abhandlung: Ueber Augensprache, 
Minenspiel, Gebarde und Stimmmodulation” (aus den Nachr. d. Gélt. Ges. d. 
Wiss., 1873). B. ist der Meinung, dass diese ‘‘ Accessorien und selbst Stell- 
vertreter der articulierten Rede” eine gréssere Bedeutung haben als man ihnen 
gewohnliich beimisst und empfiehlt sie der Aufmerksamkeit der Reisenden 
und der Grammatiker. 

Nr. g (aus den Gott. yel. Anz., 1870) ist der Besprechung einer neuen Auflage 
des Elliot’schen Werkes Afemotrs on the history, folklore and distribution of the 
vaces in the N. W. Provinces of India gewidmet. Die Anzeige enthalt u. a. 
einen reichhaltigen Nachtrag von Vergleichungen heutiger indischer Wdorter 
mit sanskritischen. 

Nr. 11 endlich (aus d. Gott. ge/. Anz., 1875) ist eine kurze Untersuchung tiber 
die Benennung des Hopfens. Sie knipft an die Schrift des Freiherrn v. 
M(edem), Der Hopfen. Seine Hertunft und Benennung an. Aber es ist von 
ihr nur in den ersten Zeilen des ersten Absatzes die Rede, und B. tragt dann 
eingehend seine eigene Ansicht vor. Er will den Namen des Hopfens aus 
einer indogerm. Grundform *smazla oder *smaira herleiten, die zu der Wz. 
smi ‘lachen, lacheln’ gehdre. Es entspreche ihr im Sanskrit das Adjectiv 
smera ‘aufgebluht, bluhend, in den europaischen Sprachen eine Grundform 
*smeila, die in griech, ouido- =slav. chmeli vorliege. Fick hat diese Etymo- 
logie in die neue Auflage seines Vergl. Woérterbuches nicht aufgenommen und, 
wie ich glaube, mit Recht, denn es ldsst sich gegen die Aufstellung B.’s mehr 
als ein Einwand erheben. Zund&chst ist smera im Sanskrit nicht als Beiwort 
des Hopfens nachgewiesen. B.behauptet auch nur, es sei nicht unwahrschein- 
lich, dass es im Sanskrit ein Rankengewachs habe bezeichnen kinnen. Aber 
von da bis zu der Annahme, *smatra sei in der Ursprache (als Substantiv) der 
eigentliche Name des Hopfens gewesen, ist doch ein sehr weiter Schrift. 
Sodann bezeichnet ouidas im Griechischen nicht den Hopfen sondern den 
Taxus- oder Eibenbaum und ein Schotengewdchs. Ferner stdsst die Herlei- 
tung der Form opido- aus *smetla auf lautliche Schwierigkeiten. Die Erhal- 
tung des on- ware auffallig, zumal die Wz. smi im Griechischen durch pec-d-cdw 
(gcAo-pyrecdSi¢) vertreten ist. Ausserdem ware die Vertretung des e¢ durch T 
unregelmdssig. Parallelen wie opexpdg neben puxpog und ixrivog = sskr. cyena- 
helfen tber diese Anstésse nicht hinweg. Aehnliche Bedenken stehen der 
Zurtickfiihrung des slav. chmz/i auf eine Grundform smet/a im Wege. Da anl. 
sm im Slavischen erhalten bleibt und die Wz. smi durch asl. smijati se vertreten 
ist, lasst sich chme/i schwerlich zu dieser Wz. ziehen. Fiir europiisches -er- 
aber ware slav. 2, nicht ¢ zu erwarten. Man wird also sagen missen, dass 
dieser Teil der Ausfithrungen B.’s im Sanskrit und Griechischen von Seiten 
der Bedeutung keine hinreichende Stitze findet und im Griechischen und 
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Slavischen sich mit den Tatsachen der historischen Phonetik schwerlich ver- 
einigen lasst. Unberiihrt von diesen Einw&nden bleibt der Rest des Auf- 
satzes, der sich vorzugsweise mit dem Verhdltnisse der ahd. Form hopfo zu 
franz. houdlom beschaltigt und den interessanten Nachweis fihrt, dass die 
meisten Benennungen des Hopfens in den modernen Sprachen direct oder 
indirect auf die slavische Form chmeé/f zuriickgehen. 

Eine besonders dankenswerte Beigabe dieses Bandes bildet das Sachregister 
zu allen vier Abteilungen von Dr. Georg Meyer und das am Schlusse mitge- 
teilte, gtg Nummern umfassende Verzeichnis der Schriften Benfeys. Wenn 
wir in letzterem die Friichte der literarischen Tatigkeit B.’s in ihrer erstaun- 
lichen Fiille noch einmal tberblicken, so wird alsbald der Wunsch in uns 
rege, dass die vorliegende Sammlung uns daraus noch einiges mehr mitgeteilt 
hatte. Aufsitze wie z. B. die unter Nr. 139, 140, 166 des Schriftenverzeich- 
nisses aufgefihrten Beitrége zur Marchenkunde sind wahrscheinlich auch 
heute noch von Interesse; aber sie werden kaum in allen deutschen Universi- 
tatsbibliotheken vorhanden und ausserhalb Deutschlands so gut wie unzu- 
ginglich sein. Doch wir erinnern uns dessen, was der Herausgeber im 
Vorworte des ersten Bandes tiber die notwendige Beschrankung der Auswahl 
bemerkt hat. Und so wollen wir von dieser Sammlung scheiden, dankbar fir 
das was sie uns bietet und in der Ueberzeugung, dass sie sowohl dem Andenken 
Benfeys wie der heutigen Wissenschaft zu Gute kommt. 
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An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, based on the manuscript collections of the late 
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To.ueR, M.A., Smith Professor of English in the Owens College, Man- 
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The past year has witnessed the publication of two parts of the New English 
Dictionary, seeing that Mr. Henry Bradley has been enlisted as associate 
editor with Dr. Murray. This leads us to hope that the publication will 
hereafter be more rapid, and that persons now living may hope to see the 
completion of the work. These parts maintain the same high character that 
this great work has earned for itself; it easily surpasses in fullness and in 
historical treatment the dictionary of any language, ancient or modern, here- 
tofore published. Comparing it, for the sake of illustration, with Webster, we 
find that between Complement and Compliment it contains nearly double the 
number of words in Webster, and while in the latter they occupy two columns, 
in the former they fill eighteen. The columns are of about the same width, 
and while in the New English Dictionary they are longer, the smaller type of 
Webster may counterbalance this advantage. The plan of the Dictionary has 
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been so often described that it is useless to notice it again. Part VI, as stated 
in the Prefatory Note, ‘contains 5215 main words, 708 special combinations 
requiring separate explanation, 985 subordinate words and forms: total, 6908. 
Of the main words 1281 (= 24} per cent.) are marked + as obsolete, and 167 
(=34 per cent.), || as alien or imperfectly naturalized.” Vol. III, Part I, 
“contains 6842 main words, 1565 subordinate words, 756 special combinations 
explained under the main words: total, 9193. Of the 6842 main words, 1710, 
or 25 per cent., are marked as obsolete, and 273, or 4 per cent., as alien or 
imperfectly naturalized.” Comparing these percentages with those given in 
each of the preceding parts, we shall find that this is about the average of 
obsolete words, so that the statement of Dr. Murray in the Preface of Vol. I, 
issued in 1888, as to A and B, is confirmed for other letters of the alphabet, 
namely, “that of the whole English vocabulary on record since the 12th 
century (so far as A and B show), more than three-fourths is still in current 
use,’ which general fact, says he, “ furnishes striking evidence of the continuity 
and general identity of our language during seven centuries.” 

As showing that the editors have kept a sharp lookout for mew words, we 
have but to turn tothe revived Americanism Comdine, which is characterized 
as “U. S. collog.” and defined as “A combination of persons in furtherance of 
their own interests, commercial or political; a private combination for fraud- 
ulent ends.” The three examples date from 1887 and 1888, and are taken 
respectively from the Boston Journal, the N.Y. Evening Post, and a U.S. 
Consular Report by A. Roberts. Also Complected is inserted as ‘“‘U. S. dial. or 
collog. = Complexioned,” with examples from American works. 

It is gratifying to know that Dr. Murray has decided to prepare a List of 
Spurious Words found in dictionaries, to be given at the end of the work. An 
illustration of the need for such a list is given in a note, and every scholar 
will welcome it with thanks. The first example under C/ue, = ‘a ball of yarn 
or thread,” from Pauli’s Gower, Conf. II 306, is one furnished by the present 
writer (as this volume of Gower’s Confessio Amantis was read by him for the 
Dictionary over ten years ago), and Dr. Murray remarks, “but his spelling is 
normalized.” This is doubtless true, for the spelling as given by Pauli cannot 
always be relied on, and the common spelling of the word in the 14th century 
was Clewe,as is shown by the examples in the preceding Part V. Clezw has 
been used in this sense from Anglo-Saxon times to the present day, and the 
spelling is even now Clew or Clue, but it is doubtful whether the spelling Clue 
can be substantiated before the close of the 16th century, 260 years after 
Gower. Cock-sure occupies over a column, and it is stated that “the word was 
originally perfectly dignified and habitually used in the most solemn con- 
nexions.” It dates back to the reign of Henry VIII, examples being given 
from Skelton and Whittinton. Some of its senses are now obsolete, and Dr. 
Johnson has characterized it as ‘‘a word of contempt,” but Dr. Murray says 
that “none of his quotations bear out this character.” It is not well to let 
this expressive word fall into disrepute. Cocksureness is not traced back 
farther than 1878. Cochkfai/, as a drink, is noted as “Chiefly U.S. [A slang 
name of which the real origin appears to be lost.},” and the earliest example 
given is from Washington Irving, where it is used in connection with “stone- 
fence and sherry-cobbler.” Doubtless the article itself is of U. S. origin, but 
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cannot some of our writers on dietetics furnish an older example? No earlier 
example of the University colloquialism Coach, both as noun and verb, is given 
than from the works of Clough and Thackeray, 1848 and 1849, but its use must 
be much earlier. Bristed, in his ‘‘Five Years in an English University,” 
written in the summer of 1851, uses the word without any note of its newness, 
and his book refers to a University career that began in 1840. It is important 
in our great Dictionary to ascertain the very earliest use of each word that can 
be substantiated, for this is a work that should not need to be done over again. 

The number of Romance, Latin and Greek words in this part greatly exceeds 
the number of native words, due to the numerous words beginning with 
different forms of the Latin cum, Co-, Com-, Con-, and others with assimilated 
m. This is true also of Vol. III, Part I,in which many words begin with 
different forms of the Latin ex or the Greek éx. In respect to these words it 
is interesting to note the importance of Gower as an authority for the earliest 
usage. Take, for example, the word £c/ipse, the earliest instance of which we 
find in Gower, Conf. II 153, ‘‘ The sonne and mone eclipsen both.” So for 
Embroidery, Gower, Conf. II 41, ‘Of weving or of embrouderie.” (Here 41 is 
misprinted 11, doubtless due to the copyist, for in noting the examples from 
the first half of volume II, I appended the line as well as the page, and here 
the line (11) is misprinted for the page (41).) The next example of the word 
in the sense of the art is taken from Addison, a long interval. Also, for 
Encloy, now obsolete, the earliest example is from Gower, Conf. II 47, “ And 
halted, as he were encloied.” One of Gower’s words, of which an example 
was furnished, has been omitted, and this is the more notable as no other 
example of the form has been given. It is found in Conf. II 346. The 
Confessor has just been detailing to the Lover the story of Agamemnon and 
Chryseis (Criseid, as he calls her), and the Lover answers: 


‘““My fader, your ensamplarie 
In loves cause of robberie 
I have it right well understonde.” 


The word Ensamplarie has been omitted. It is not found under Ensample nor 
under Emsampler, where it would properly belong, as Ensamp/aire is cited as a 
14th century form of Ensampiler, but no example of it is given. 

A reference to the position of Zven as noun, = one’s like or equal, may be 
made. ven, sb', =evening, is given, but there is no Aven, 567, as in other 
cases of nouns spelt alike. Under the adjective Even, 17 b., we find “ quasi- 
sb, in various uses,” with the earliest example from Gower, Conf. II 240, “Of 
beaute sigh he never her even.” It would seem that this use of Even deserved 
a more prominent position, but I readily yield my judgment to that of the 
editor. Gower furnishes many other examples of the early use of Romance 
words, but where an example can be found in Wyclif or Chaucer, it seems to 
have been preferred. The fourteenth century was the period when the 
language was so largely enriched by such words, a very important period in 
the history of the English vocabulary. 

Among the words to which our attention is called in the Preface is Euphssssm, 
Euphues and its derivatives fill over a column, and it is refreshing to note that 
Euphuism is correctly explained and defined, so that the public may now learn 
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that it was not originally synonymous with “high-flown diction,” an opinion 
for which our dictionaries are responsible, although it is now applied to such 
affectation in speech or writing. It is surprising to find both Mrs. Gaskell 
and George Eliot using Luphuism in the sense of Euphemism, an error of 
association in sounds. 

Every page of this great work is full of interest and instruction, and as each 
part appears, it increases our obligations to the learned editors. While we 
should like to see more rapid publication, we should not like to see thoroughness 
sacrificed. , 

The present year has brought us the first section of Part IV of the Bosworth- 
Toller Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, after an interval of five years. This section 
comprises pages 817-960, and by comparison with Grein’s Glossary it forms 
about one-third of Part 1V, so at this rate it will be still ten years before this 
Dictionary will be completed. The same general criticisms may be made of 
this as of the preceding parts, that, while Grein’s references for the poetry 
have naturally been used, they have been added to, and often where Grein 
gives simply a reference, the passage has been quoted, showing that Professor 
Toller has verified Grein’s references; and that numerous words have been 
added from the prose-writers. The proper names too have been brought 
under one alphabet with the other words, which is an advantage. The plan 
of double references is still kept up, which does not seem to be an advantage, 
as it occupies space unnecessarily; for example, under segn-cyning (where 
Grein reads sige-cyning, and Professor Hunt follows him, although Grein gives 
segn- MS), the passage is quoted in full and the references are “Cd. Th. 188, 
22; Exod. 172,” the last of which is all-sufficient. 

The additions to Grein may be seen from a brief comparison. On the first 
page between sdr and sdrig, besides the proper names Saracene, Saracenise, 
Saracen-ware, and Sardinie, no one of which is in Grein’s list, we have sdr-ddt, 
sdr-cldp, sdreren, sdrettan, sdrga, sdrgung,all added from the prose and from 
glossaries. Under sdr-denn, the only two references given are those from 
Grein, the first of which is quoted in full, and both references are given 
doubly, e. g. “*Andr. Kmbl. 2479; An. 1241. Exon. Th. 163, 11; Gu. gg2.” 
The second in each case is sufficient, as in Grein, and they do not fill 
half the space. A better idea of the additions to Grein may be gotten by 
comparing the common word sige. In the place of Grein’s five references, 
two of which have alternative readings in the MSS, and so are not used by 
Professor Toller, we have no less than twenty-four additional references, in 
many of which the passage is quoted in full. Grein glosses the word simply 
victoria; Toller distributes the meanings under success im war, success in 
conflict, and success in commerce. Grein gives thirty-five compounds of sige-, 
Toller forty-five, and between sige-méce and stge-rice, successive words in Grein, 
we find in Toller the proper name Stgen, the Seine, and sigend, stgere, sige-red f, 
Siverian, variant of sigorian (neither in Grein), and sfgertan, from sigere, all 
added from the prose and glossaries,chiefly Wright’s Vocabulary. As showing 
that Professor Toller has been on the lookout for recent discoveries, we find 
under sigorfasiness and switPmddness a reference to Anglia, XI 173,12, “Be 
sigerfestnisse and swiPmddnisse uses Drihines mid Bam hé Sa héPnan ofercom.” 
On turning to the Anglia we note that this occurs among certain superscriptions 
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to Latin prayers from Cod. Reg. 2 A XX of the British Museum, in a brief 
article entitled ‘‘ Anglo-Saxonica,” contributed by F. Holthausen. 

Under swén, in a literal sense, for the singie reference of Grein, Riddles 41, 
165, which Professor Toller has quoted with the German abbreviation “ Ra.,” 
though he gives also ‘Exon. Th. 428, 9,” we have eig4teen examples; but in 
the sense of “the image of a boar as the crest of a helmet,” we have only the 
two well-known ones from ‘“ Béowulf,’ already given in Grein. For the single 
example of the adjective swénen in Grein, we find six in Toller. 

These illustrations show the importance of Anglo-Saxon prose in the effort 
to secure a complete vocabulary of the language, and that it has not been 
neglected by Professor Toller. It is to be hoped that another period of five 
years will not elapse before the completion of this important work. Parts I 
and II were issued in 1882, Part III in 1887, and we might have expected the 
whole of Part IV in 1892, whereas we have but the first section, one-third of 
it. The labor is doubtless great and we should not complain, but the issuance 
of each part simply whets our appetite for more, as we now have no complete 
Anglo-Saxon dictionary and one is very much needed. Even after this work 
is completed, it will have to be worked over and a hand-dictionary published 
for the use of college students, somewhat after the fashion of Groschopp’s 
Grein as Englished by Baskervill and Harrison. Whatever deficiencies may 
be found in Professor Toller’s work by the lynx-eyed Germans, all scholars, 
both German and English, will be grateful to him for it, and will desire its 
speedy completion. JAMES M. GARNETT. 


The Iphigeneia at Aulis of Euripides, edited, with critical and explanatory 
notes, by E. B. ENGLAND, M. A. London, Macmillan & Co. 


This book is a noteworthy contribution to the literature of Euripides. Its 
ctitical apparatus is full and elaborate. Mr. England has himself made a 
collation of the Palatine MS and has compared Kirchhoff’s critical notes and 
the collation of v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf in his 4nalecta Euripidea with the 
readings of the MS. In the case of the Laurentian Codex he has depended 
upon Vitelli’s learned work. The editor’s discussions of doubtful passages are 
always worth reading, whether they are convincing or not, and every page 
bears the mark of conscientious labor. His sympathies are evidently with 
those scholars who regard the text of the /phigenia Aulidensis as more or less 
patchwork, and there is therefore a destructive tendency in his criticism which 
the conservative will think gues too far. Something like four hundred and 
fifty lines, or but little less, are deemed by Mr. England to have come from 
another hand than that of Euripides, and before the play is done the ‘ enter- 
prising theatrical manager’ and the ‘interpolators’ are invested with a quite 
surprising definiteness. In the pages of the Introduction devoted to the ‘state 
of the text’ Mr. England gives a concise and lucid exposition of his method in 
approaching his task. He discusses very skillfully the evidence external and 
internal which bears upon the tradition of the text, with the conclusion that 
vs. 49 éyévovto Anda Ocoridde tpeic rap,bévoe is, in accordance with the usual 
manner of Euripides, the opening line of the play, that a lacuna occurs at vs. 
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114 preceded by a few verses which are the work of a ‘corrector,’ and that the 
anapaestic dialogue, v. 1 ff., follows upon this lacuna. ‘The iambic prologue 
got displaced” and ‘vv. 110-14 were composed to patch together the iambic 
verses with the following anapaests.” The exodus of the play, which exactly 
in its present form even the most conservative will hardly defend, Mr. England 
naturally rejects, holding it to be the work ‘‘of at least two distinct hands of 
very unequal skill.” Certainty is of course not claimed for such conclusions, 
but in the case of the prologue one is inclined to question whether Mr. Eng- 
land’s theory is sufficiently supported to warrant his changing in the text the 
traditional order of the anapaests and iambics. Scholars will always differ in 
regard to the degree of certainty which warrants such deviations from the 
tradition, but we could wish that the editor had not chosen to introduce a 
change which is so far from being proved. But this defect, if defect it is, is 
no serious blemish to the book and is mentioned chiefly to show what Mr. 
England’s attitude is toward the text of the play. Disagreement with him 
becomes more pronounced in some other portions of the drama which are 
rejected. The ‘interpolator’ has become a very definite personality and it 
remains to find traces of his work in other parts of the play. Of course it is 
hopeless to expect that any two scholars will agree in matters of this kind. 
The evidence in the nature of the case cannot be convincing, and for an editor 
to print in small type all the passages which he holds to be spurious may he 
interesting—and Mr. England has made it this—but it hardly advances greatly 
the solution of the difficult problems which the text of I. A. offers to the 
student. Let us take as an example the passages in which the child Orestes 
is mentioned. The editor (crit. note vv. 462-67) believes with Wecklein that 
the baby is a ‘‘supposititious one” which was possibly introduced by “some 
enterprising theatrical manager.” This of course involves the rejection of a 
good deal: vs. 418 goes, but this is in itself a bad line, and occurs in a passage 
which many scholars have agreed to reject; vv. 620 ff., 1119, 1241 ff., 1450 ff. 
follow suit, and in vs.1165 rdvde is altered to ravde in order to avoid a reference 
to Orestes. We must then suppose that the ‘stage manager’ or his helpmate 
the ‘interpolator,’ after the baby had once been introduced, added these various 
references to him in different parts of the play, a hypothesis which at any rate 
in the case of vv. 1241 ff. and 1450 ff. does not seem very reasonable. That 
Euripides appreciated the pathetic touch which the infant Orestes might add 
to the tale of his sister’s woes is well shown by I. T., vv. 230-35, 373 and 834— 
35. Such allusions in another play mighk¢ suggest the introduction of the child 
to the ‘stage manager,’ but if such possibilities are to be seriously considered, 
where is the end? The passage which contains vv. 620 ff. (vv. 607~40) Mr. 
England rejects on various grounds, and other scholars too have rejected large 
portions of it; but, as Weil says, “Ces critiques font beaucoup d'honneur a 
Vinterpolateur.” There are difficulties, of course, in these lines, and Mr. 
England makes the most of them, but the student who seeks to follow the 
development of ‘realism’ in Euripides will not wish to give up their essential 
genuineness without a struggle. The whole scene is conceived with singular 
simplicity, and a line like réxvov, xaGeidecg muding dapeic dx; (vs. 623) has 
been so totally abandoned by the sererae Afusa tragoediae that its authorship is 
a matter of considerable interest. There is in it the same spirit of naturalism 
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which invests the words of Iphigeneia, I. T., vv. 372-77, with a singular charm. 
That the literary quality evinced by these verses is Euripidean nar’ éfoxpv 
will hardly be denied, and a systematic study of its manifestation and growth 
in the poet’s works, if indeed a growth, as I suspect, can be traced, is a worthy 
labor for the lover of Euripides. Cf. I. A., vv. 1223-30. Again, to take at 
random a second example, is it not possible that the passage vv. 1264-68, 
which the editor holds to be spurious, suggested the words of Iphigeneia vv. 
1380-82, in spite of some difficulties which appear in these latter lines? Is it 
not more likely that the poet should have represented the father’s words as 
suggesting dprayai ‘EAAyuxai to the daughter, that she might strengthen her 
reasons for submitting to the sacrifice, than that an interpolator should have 
added these doubted lines to Agamemnon’s speech? The suggestion of the 
father's words, as Weil has intimated (cf. note ad loc.), is one thing which 
makes the change in the daughter natural and thus tends to disprove Aristotle’s 
famous charge that her character is a wapddetyua Tov avwydsov. 

It would not be difficult to take issue with Mr. England on some minor 
points of his textual critique. The tendency which grows out of an attitude 
of strong suspicion toward the text as a whole often causes what seems a 
somewhat undue precipitancy in condemning single expressions as impossible. 
And yet his objections to readings are always instructive and his knowledge 
of Euripides so great that one hesitates before venturing to differ decidedly 
from him. 

The exegetical notes of the edition are of a character to make us wish there 
were more of them. They are overshadowed by the critical notes and now 
and then (a very difficult thing to avoid) invaded by them, but their general 
sanity of tone in literary criticism is admirable and precisely, one might add, 
what was to be expected from the editor of the /phigenia Taurica in the Mac- 
millan Series. In this connection attention may well be called to Mr. Eng- 
land’s excellent remarks in his introduction under the headings ‘ Dramaturgy,’ 
‘Minor Scenes’ and ‘Characters.’ The simplicity and directness of the discus- 
sion of these topics is eminently satisfactory, and the sympathetic treatment of 
the character of Iphigeneia will appeal strongly to admirers of this most 
delightful creation of Euripides. Aristotle’s view that her character is a 
violation of the canon of 76 ouaddv does not meet with the editor's approval 
any more than it did with that of Schiller, who greatly admired ‘diese 
Mischung von Schwiache und Starke, von Zaghaftigkeit und Heroismus,” and 
called it ‘ein wahres und reizendes Gemalde der Natur.” With regard to the 
character of Menelaus, the view is advanced that he is ‘‘cool and crafty,” and 
that the poet intended “his renunciation of his claims at vv. 471 ff. to be only 
a simulated one.” This seems perhaps somewhat over-subtile, and there is a 
loss of dramatic effect involved in it. If we conceive the first brutality of 
Menelaus to have arisen from a thoughtless and hasty eagerness in the pursuit 
of his main object and to have given way when he realized the misery of his 
brother’s position, we have a really dramatic situation. On the other hand, 
Menelaus as a crafty villain has no ratson a’ étre in the play. Both Agamemnon 
and the chorus accept the change in him as an honest one. So far as they are 
concerned, deception has no point, for they are not undeceived subsequently, 
and the dramatic effect of Menelaus’s act under this interpretation is lost. In 
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other words, Mr. England’s conception of Menelaus would make him out a 
wapadetyna Tovnpiag 7Ooug 7 avayxaiov—to use Aristotle’s remark with reference 
to the Menelaus of the Orestes. 

A few words about the illustrations in art of the sacrifice of Iphigeneia 
would have been welcome. Such illustrations are now so much more accessible 
than they used to be that it is convenient to have references at hand. The 
Achilles and Ajax throwing dice, by Execias (Baumeister, fig. 744), with its 
suggestion of Epic influence in art, is, by the way, vividly brought to mind in 
the picture Euripides gives us of the heroes in camp, vv. 192 ff. 

The misprints which have been noted are unimportant and scarcely worth 
mentioning: vs. 403, exeget. note, ‘suggested’ appears with one g; vs. 1380, 
éadv should be éav and is so printed in the exegetical note; vs. 1536, crit. note, 
the reference should be to G. M. T. 369, not 269, since with the older punctu- 
ation the clause uf... gxec¢ stands directly after a verb of fearing. 

In spite of disagreement with Mr. England in regard to some parts of his 
work, it would be unjust not to emphasize its high character as a whole. 
Students of Euripides have strong reason to be grateful to him. 

J. R. WHEELER. 


Zur Geschichte und Kritik des Mahabharata, von Dr. ADOLF HOLTZMANN. 
Kiel, 1892. 


This is the first of three volumes dealing with the great Indian epic. The 
second and third volumes are to treat of the divisions of the poem and of the 
relation of the epic to other Sanskrit literature, while the present introductory 
chapters reiterate, for the most part, themes long since discussed by the author 
in previous essays.! 

The first four chapters almost invite us to enter into a polemic, as our own 
views are here combated. But in this place a mere outline of opposing 
opinions in regard to the important subject debated—the origin of the epic— 
must suffice. Holtzmann inherits from his uncle and upholds with vigor the 
view that the ultimate teaching of the epic is at variance with its first design, 
that the heroes of the original have become the villains of the present version, 
and that, in short, the story of to-day is quite topsy-turvy. Against this 
interpretation we argued at length in an essay recently published (J. Am. Or. 
Soc., vol. XIII, 1888), holding that the epic has always had essentially the 
same plan and characters. Holtzmann here defends his peculiar theory anew, 
but with less tenacity than of old: ‘“‘jedenfalls aber beweisen die Ausfihrungen 
Hopkins dass die Hypothese von der tendentidsen Umarbeitung des Gedichtes 
denn doch nicht so ailgemein durchgedrungen ist als ich 1881 annehmen zu 
diirfen glaubte” (p. 13). In one point only we object to the author's very fair 
presentation of the difference in our views. Holtzmann combats our interpre- 
tation of the artificial knightly morale (as being due to priestly interference 
with the original views of the fierce war-dogs whose characters are depicted 
in the epic), and concludes with this clincher: “Ich glaube die ritterliche 


1Ueber das alte Indische Epos and Ueber das Mahabharata (Beigabe zum Programm des 
Grossherzoglichen Pro- und Realgymnasiums, Durlach, 1880-81; and in the Literarische 
Beilage der Karlsruher Zeitung, 1881, Nos. 9-11). Compare also Arjuna, 1879. 
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Denkweise missen wir...in der ritterlichen Poesie suchen” (p. 88). This 
assumes the very premiss we denied. Where is the ritterliche Poesie? Hidden, 
forever lost, in the redaction of priests. If Holtzmann can prove that the 
present epic is ritéerliche Poeste he makes his point. But this is just what 
cannot be proved. “I doubt,” adds I1. (loc. cit.), “‘whether ‘chivalrous senti- 
ment’ can be claimed for Indian Brahmans”—yet of these Brahmans he says 
himself (p. 195) that they ‘for centuries upheld in the people ethical earnest- 
ness, justness and truth to such a degree as to astonish in their time the Greeks 
and later the Chinese.’ Very good. And one of the means employed to attaia 
their end was to manufacture for the knights the kind of epigrammatic chival- 
rous sentiment taught alike in law-book and epic. We notice only one new 
touch in Holtzmann’s argumentation in this volume, and that is the employment 
of analogy as argument, a dangerous weapon. To show that an epic may well 
be written to glorify the worsted party, he cites the Aeneid. We had imagined 
that Vergil wrote to praise a conqueror. To find analogy with the Indian 
epic Aeneas should have fought for and lost Italy as well as Troy! 

With the fifth chapter begins quite a new division, and some ‘old traits’ in 
the epic are discussed—the position of women, family-right, eating of flesh, 
and other rather trite subjects. What is said of the gods (p. 36 ff.) is valuable 
if not very fresh to Holtzmann’s readers. The contention in the following 
that there was a primitive u7-cfos among the Aryans is neither to be admitted 
nor rebutted. Historical investigation and amusing speculation comprise all 
philological work. The question as to the characteristics of a yet undiscovered 
poetry and that in regard to the origin of prehistoric epics belong in the latter 
category. 

The old discussion in regard to Buddhism in the epic is renewed with the 
old arguments. Holtzmann believes that the virtues of Duryodhana (one of 
the villains of the epic) are those of Acgoka, and hence Brahmanism turned 
this unfortunate into a wretch, merely to put down Buddhism the more. But 
finally, after all his arguments, Holtzmann admits that there are no Buddhistic 
traces in the older part of the poem (p. 115). We abide by Muir: there is no 
indisputable reference to Buddhism in the epic. 

We agree better with our writer when he says, in regard to the poem's 
authorship: ‘‘ Vyasa (reputed author of the epic) is the mark of a whole epoch 
»..that in which the collected old literature was reviewed and the stamp of 
Brahmanism laid upon it” (p. 154). 

As to the metres of the work (a debatable theme), a paragraph is inserted 
with three perhaps to the page (163): ‘perhaps the choriambic verse is the 
older... perhaps the epic of the first period knew only choriamhs and prose 
. .. perhaps it was the poet of the first, Buddhistic, Mahabharata [ perhags there 
was such a poet!] who consummated the change’ (to ¢/odq verse). 

The author’s views in regard to the origin of the poem and the ‘ periods’ of 
making it are presented in as able a manner as they perhaps could be presented, 
yet we repeat with conviction our author’s own words of a decade back: ‘das 
Studium des Mahabharata ist noch in seiner Kindheit.” We take no pleasure 
in theories of redactions till we have more of special investigation and a 
properly edited text. The ‘four periods’ of our author are to our mind 
chimerical, nor the termini at present worth discussing. But in settling the 
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beginning of a fourth period as late as goo-1100 A. D. (p. 194), we are certain 
that Holtzmann is absolutely wrong. Substantially as it now stands the 
Mahabhirata was completed at least half a millennium before this date. 

The next volumes of this work will, we expect, be of more value to specialists 
and to the general reader alike, than this, which mainly repeats an old story 
(but sofa bene the author's own) and treats, in our opinion, of too much in too 
little. What follows will doubtless be fresher and more important, and—may 


we hope ?—better arranged. 
EDWARD WASHBURN HOPKINS. 





Syntaxis Aristophaneae capita selecta scripsit SERGIUS SOBOLEWSKI. Mosquae, 
189QI. 


Professor Sobolewski, whose treatise on the Aristophanic use of the prepo- 
sitions was favorably noticed in a previous volume of the Journal (XI 371), 
has taken up another province of Aristophanic syntax, and has made us his 
debtors by a treatise on the conditional, temporal and relative sentences in 
Aristophanes. In the first chapter he discusses the tenses of the verb and 
attacks the ordinary statement that the present subjunctive in the protases of 
the sentences under consideration denotes contemporaneous, the aor. subj. 
prior action. With this statement S. is dissatisfied, and naturally dissatisfied. 
It will not work with positive temporal sentences of limit such as éw¢ dv 
‘until,’ and often fails with the others. The truth is that durative on the one 
hand and complexive or ingressive on the other are the only universals, and 
special phases of contemporaneousness and priority are mere inferences. It 
is strange that at this time of day the doctrine should need the emphasis that 
S. has given it, but it seems that he is not simply beating the air but cudgelling 
refractory grammarians. Some of his examples, however, under this head are 
not well chosen. So Vesp. 808: azic—v ovpyridoyc—rnapa oui xpeuhoerac ‘ The 
vessel will hang by you (ready to use) in case,’ etc., is not a formulated 
conditional sentence and the apodosis is involved. In the same place (p. 3) 
he cites mpiv as used with the subj. after an affirmative sentence, but in Eccl. 
9770: ovdAdfouac mpiv dv ldw, we must supply caruGeivac from the context and 
gvAdEoune xarabeivat = ov Kxarabjou, as he himself notes further on (p. 139). 
Nor can it be admitted that it is an optional matter whether one says Xéow 
wevryxovta én éBaaievoe or X. 7, &. EBaoiseve (p. 7). The latter form can be 
used only in special circumstances of interruption. Otherwise definite num- 
bers require the aorist. See my Pindar, P. 4,25. Under the head of condi- 
tional sentences (p. 13) S. discusses the forms éav and 7, although the matter 
had already been taken up by Petri. éav, it seems, occurs 69 times, against 
$v 268 times (26: 100). The fluctuation is great, and there is no principle 
discernible. It is true that in the two oldest of the plays, Ach. and Eq., éaw : 
fy :: §: 6 or 83: 100 and 11: 14 or 78: 100 respectively, while the proportion 
is lowest in the Eccl., ¢dv : 7v :: 2: 46 or 4: 100; but there is no satisfactory 
evidence of a diminution according to juniority. Inthe N. édv tumbles to 9 
from the 78 of the Eq. But no statement is given as to the distribution 
between dialogue and chorus, and some of the figures are too small to warrant 
inferences. Noteworthy is the large number of the whole class of anticipatory 
conditions, 403. Of the future conditions (307), present and aorist are exactly 
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even in the protasis (152 each), three protases having both present and aorist. 
Of general conditions there are 76 (40 pr., 36 aor.). Of concessive sentences 
16 look forward to the future (11 pr., § aor.), 4 are general (pr. 3, aor. I). 
According to S.’s count there are 79 conditions with e and the fut. ind., thus 
giving a slightly larger percentage than my rough count yielded in 1876. «i 
with subj. is rare and doubtful, and after a critical examination he rejects all 
the seven examples of this construction that occur in trimeter, viz. Eq. 698, 
700 (52s), Pax 450, Lys. 580, 581, frg. 201. Eq. 805 is anapaestic, and here S. 
is inclined to leave e¢ with the subj. 

As to the sharp distinction between generic and particular, first formulated 
by Baumlein and made the head of the corner by Goodwin, S. does not deny 
its practical value from our point of view, but contends, at the same time, that 
the Greeks themselves were not distinctly conscious of it. To them generic 
and particular were alike futures.! 

To the doctrine that éév with the subj. is a greater favorite than e with the 
future ind. on account of its greater temporal exactness, S. demurs, and notes 
the change of view that has prevailed of recent years as to the age of the 
future indic. The phenomenon on which I insisted in my first paper on the 
subject? (Trans. of the Am. Philol. Assoc., 1876, p. 9), that in temporal sentences, 
in which greater exactness is naturally expected, the subjunctive is practically 
the only construction, this phenomenon is admitted (ts temporalibus [fut. ind.] 
Sere non usurpatur) but not explained. According to S., who follows Gerth, 
the subj. is the older form, and wherever the fut. ind. has penetrated, as in 
the conditional and relative sentences, it has retained its original modal force, 
which he despatches by a simple =wéAdw c. inf. I am not dissatistied with 
this aspect of the problem, only I must insist on the importance of the absence 
of this bifurcation in the temporal sentence. The retention of the original 
subjunctive in the temporal sentence, to the exclusion of the future, is assuredly 
significant, even if the significance be limited to the kind of time, and the 
notions of contemporaneousness and priority be left out.® 


1**For this form of the condition we want a word that will harmonize present and future. 
Anticipation is not expectation, though it is loosely used for expectation and may be stretched 
to cover it. Anticipation treats the future as if it were present.’’—Transactions A. P. A., 
1876, p. 7. 

2** The reason [of the preference of éay with subj. to et with fut. ind.] seems to be, toa 
considerable extent, the greater temporal exactness, the same greater temporal exactness which 
has wholly displaced the future indicative with the temporal particles, the same greater tem- 
poral exactness which has given +o wide a sweep to the optative with ay as a sharper form of 
the furure.’” A similar notion was advanced by Middendorf the same year and combated by 
Gerth, Burs. Jahresb. 1878, III 26r. 

8In my reply to Professor Clapp’s criticism I have said (J. H. U. Circular No. gg, June, 
1892, p. 104): ‘I should [now] expiain the absence of the future indicative from the temporal 
sentence as exclusion rather than banishment. I should not consider oray with the present 
and oray with the aorist as a bifurcation of ore with the future indicative, but rather as the 
earlicr forms, in the face of which ore with the future indicative could not find a lodgment."’ 
Gerth says: ‘* Wahrend der Conjunctiv durch die verkaltnissmassig junge Futurbildung aus 
den Hauptsiitzen verdrangt wurde, war er fiir das Sprachgefuhl mit den Nebensitzen (finalen, 
hypotheti-chen, temporalen) so innig verbunden, dass diese Consecutio Modorum durch das 
Futurum nicht durchbrochen werden konnte. Die Ausnahmefalle, wie das oben erwahnte ei 
c. Ind. Fut., sind so eigenthiimlich geartet, dass sie nur geeignet sind, jene Auffassung ru 
bestatigen.’’ 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. §03 


In the detailed discussion of the subj. conditional sentences many interesting 
points come up, but it is impossible to follow the treatment point by point. 
Interesting is the steadiness of the potential condition,! e¢ w. opt. followed by 
opt. with dy, to which Ar. offers only three exceptions out of the fifty-nine. 
The predominance of the aor. opt. over the present is in marked contrast to 
the behavior of the subjunctive, and seems to follow the opt. in the wish, 
where attainment is naturally more common than process. 

‘The formula of the unreal condition,” I said long ago, “is in my judgment 
too narrow, and the opposition should be represented as opposition to continu- 
ance, attainment and completion, and not to past and present simply” (Trans, 
A. P.A., l.c., p. 8). To say that the imperfect is regularly opposed to the 
present and the aorist to the past, and to relegate the other phenomena to a 
remark, is, to put it mildly, an unscientific proceeding that, like most unscien- 
tific proceedings, is sure to bring more trouble than it saves. In 33 unreal 
conditions into which the imperfect ind. enters, either in apodosis or protasis 
or both, no less than ten, according to Professor Sobolewski’s count, denote 
opposition to the past. Rarer are the examples in which the aor. with dp is 
opposed to complexive action in the present, and yet in a number of passages 
reference to the past would be exceedingly unnatural, not to say impossible ; 
and Professor Sobolewski goes so far as to make the aor. with dy an unreal of 
the future. Strictly speaking, there can be no unreal of the future, for the 
true future cannot be bound, and whatever is settled must be considered 
past. “If he had lived until next Christmas, he would have been twenty 
years old” is not an unreal of the future. The proposition has no future. But 
as the Greeks use the aor. in anticipation of the future, there is some justifi- 
cation for taking this view, especially when one considers how slight the 
bounds are that divide the aoristic present from the future. But of the 
passages which have been adduced for this exceptional use of the aor. ind. and 
dy, not a few are uncertain. 

As to the significance of et w. fut. ind.? Professor Sobolewski accepts my view 
as a whole, but calls attention to the fact that most of the minatory ev’s w. fut. 
ind. are found in the second person, while é4v predominates in the third. This 
only means that a threat is more natural and more effective when the person 
threatened is present. The milder é¢av can, of course, always be used in 
consonance with Greek moderation, but I have elsewhere called attention to . 
the fact that in the examples cited by Professor Sobolewski (p. 104) for an 
equivalency between éav with the subj. and e with fut. ind., the metre may 
have decided in favor of the milder forms.> One little correction may be 


1Te (i. e. the ideal condition] is one of the commonest and steadiest forms, equivalents 
being less freely employed for the optative with dy.’’—Justin Martyr, Apol. 13,5. See also 
A. J. P. III 444. 

2In a Jena dissertation of the year 1890 (Commentationes Jenenses, IV 266) Gentsch 
discusses the difference between e: w. fut. ind. and €ay with subj. It is not worth while to quote 
the so-called conclusion which he reaches, especially in view of the fact that every example of 
the 64 «:’s with fur. ind. which he cites from Lysias falls under the categories that I have so 
often repeated. 

3 Johns Hopkins U. C., 1. ¢., p. 103. The passages cited are not all minatory, and six of the 
seven are kept in place by the metre. N.933: nv emtBddAns. Th. 223: nv mn owas. E. 962: 
day trovte miOn. Ec. 468: qy—pn duvwueda (not minatory). R. 339: 7¥v—AaBpes (not minatory). 
N. 1009: nv ravra rons (not minatory). He might have cited 1015: Hy 8° awep of vu emiTn- 
Sevps, where both sense and metre would have allowed ci—émirndevcecs. The remaining 
example—Ec. 247: hr—xarepydoy—is not minatory. 
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made here. Professor Sobolewski is mistaken when he says that Ar. dges not 
use ei with fut. and qv with subj. in contrasted passages, for one of my most 
cogent illustrations (I. c., 11) was taken from the Nubes 556, 591. 

But enough of detail criticism. No student of Greek syntax, ne student of 
Aristophanes, can read Professor Sobolewski’s work without interest and profit. 
It is no mere collection of dry statistics, but a series of critical studies, which 
are suggestive and instructive even where they provoke dissent, as they must 
do here and there. Even in going over ground that has been carefully 
worked over, Professor Sobolewski has been able to make useful correctiqns. 
Both Prause and Sturm assign only 50 zpiv’s with inf. to Aristophanes, 


Sobolewski (p. 155) counts §7. 
B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


REPORTS. 


NKUE JAHRBOCHER FOR PHILOLOGIE UND PAEDAGOGIK, 1891, Heft 1-6.4 


Fascicle 1. 

1. Pp.1-6. Fr. Blass discusses a new epigram from Crete, published by 
Halbherr (in Mus. Ital. III 559 ff.). The epigram is from a temple of the 
mother of the gods and contains instructions for the worshippers. New 
dialect forms: d propos of the form evyaodo: (for which he would read evyAdProz), 
we have a discussion of Cretic 3 and 0. 


2. Pp. 6-8. E. Kurtz gives critical and exegetical observations on nine 
proverbial phrases in Michael Apostolios. 


3. Pp.g-52. H. Blimner treats of the metaphor in Herodotus, as a pre- 
liminary study to a general treatment of the metaphor in Greek. [Cf. H. 
Blimner, Studien zur Geschichte der Metapher im Griechischen. Erstes 
Heft: Ober Gleichniss und Metapher in der attischen Komoedie. Leipzig, 
1891.} Classification of metaphors of Herod. according to categories of 4 
general and special character. As result of the investigation it appears that 
Herod., particularly in the speeches, made use of poetical metaphors, especially 
Homeric, somewhat more extensively than later prose-writers, and very much 
more freely than Thucydides. 


4. Pp. 53-65. F. Ruhl, by the rediscovery of a MS of Courier (cod. Vat. 
Graecus 989), is enabled to establish for the first time a reliable MS foundation 
for the text of the Hipparchicus of Xen. (The MS contains also the Cyne- 
geticus and the wepi immexyjc.) V(aticanus) forms a class by itself as against 
the other MSS. In estimating the value of the readings of the common MSS, 
in each instance those deserve preference which agree with V. Between these 
two classes no certain criterion seems ascertainable, and hence an eclectic use 
of their readings must be made. 


5. Pp. 65-66. Adolf Faust explains avis in Julius Obsequeus 27 [86] 
Romae bubo etaha avis ignola visa (134 B.C.) as meaning ‘a star,’ comparing 
Ennius ap. Cic. de Div. I 107, and identifies the phenomenon with the report 
of Chinese astronomical sources of the appearance of a new star in the year 
134 B.C. 


6. Pp. 67-80. L. Mendelssohn, Analecta Tulliana. Critical discussion of 
28 places in the first 8 books of Cic. ad Fam. 


Fascicle 2. 


7. Pp. 81-102. Otto Rossbach (Kiel), under the title ‘Epica,’ makes 
critical and exegetical observations on fragments of the cyclic poets, passages 
of the Homeric hymns, etc. 


1See A. J. P. XIII, riz. 
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8. Pp. 102-106. QO. Crusius shows that the change of the Homeric Sedv ev 
yoivaoe xeirat into Yedv év y’ obvact xeirat proposed by F. Weck (cf. Am. Jour. 
of Phil. XIII, p. 115) is untenable. The phrase belongs to the proverbial 
sayings in Homer, and is supported by the év révre xp:rav youvaat of Epicharmus 
(cf. Zenobius 264, p. 72, and the interpretation there given). The form obvacr 
cannot be attested or justified, ye gives no meaning, while the meaning given 
to the whole phrase by Weck does not suit any of the places in Homer. 


g. Pp.107-14. H.von Kleist examines the exceptions found in Thucydides 
to the rule that the partitive genitive is not found in attributive position, and 
reaches the conclusion that all of the supposed exceptions admit of explanation 
as attributive. The examples in Herodotus cannot thus be explained away, 
but they are all genitives of personal pronouns. 


10. Pp. 114-19. E. Weissenborn calls into question Zeller’s (Phil. der Gr. 
II?, p. 74) use of Xen. Mem. III 11 ff., to prove that the motive of Socrates’ 
activity was not ethical but only ‘das Interesse des Wissens.’ A careful 
examination of the argument of this passage reveals that §13 and §14 are the 
only ones which support Zeller’s view, and these are, both in language and in 
thought, inconsistent with the preceding, and not necessary to the continuity 
of the argument. He therefore considers them interpolated. 


11, P. 119. E. Dittrich transposes vss. 1446-50 of Lycophron’s Alexandra, 
placing them after 1434. He also(12. P. 120) gives a conjectural restoration 
of a corrupt fragment (3 Stoll) of Antimachus. 


13. Pp. 121-30. O. E. Schmid reviews the question of Cicero’s conduct at 
the breaking out of the civil war, and shows that the charges of unfaithful 
performance of the duty assigned him by the senate depend upon incorrect 
and prejudiced interpretation of the letters referring to these events. That 
Cicero, while cherishing perhaps a warmer personal feeling for Pompey, was 
throughout the whole period a consistent advocate of reconciliation between 
the two leaders, preferring the duumvirate which had already existed to the 
aristocratic tyrannis of Pompey on the one hand, or to the military dictatorship 
of Caesar on the other. This policy of compromise was, under the circum- 
stances, thoroughly reasonable. 


14. Pp. 130-32. E. Korner places the emancipation of Cicero’s slave Tiro 
in the year §3 B.C. (April). The question hinges on the date of ad Fam. XVI 
16 (Q. M. Fratri). 


15- Pp. 133-36. M. Kiderlin, on the seventh book of Quintilian. Con- 
jectures and critical observations on g passages. 


16. Pp. 137-38. F. Schréder, on Catullus 116, and (17) on Tacitus, Annals 
IT 48. 
18. Pp. 139-44. H. Probst. Conjectures and critical observations on 21 


passages of the Histories of Tacitus. 


19. P. 144. J. H. Schmalz shows that not only in legal language but even 
in Cicero multi = complures, citing ad Fam. II 4,1, where the total number 
comprised in me/fa is three. 
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Fascicle 3. 

20. Pp. 145-59. H. Welzhofer, on the history of the Persian wars. I. A 
conspicuous example of the early exaggeration of tradition and historical 
accounts of the wars is the statement of Herodotus, which has since prevailed, 
that the expedition of Mardonius was directed against Greece. The true 
object of the expedition was the suppression of the Ionian revolt, and after 
that the subjugation of the regions of Thrace and Macedonia. The loss of 
the fleet off Mt. Athos was only an incident of the expedition and greatly 
exaggerated, as his return to Asia with his army indicates that the object of 
the campaign had been attained.—II. Of similar character is the report of the 
great preparations of Darius and Xerxes for the expedition against Athens 
and Greece. The fierce hatred of the Greeks by the Persians which, Hat. 
reports is very doubtful, and the expedition seems to have been urged by 
Mardonius for the sake of acquiring new territory rather than to wreak 
vengeance on Athens. The canal across the peninsula of Athos was for 
trading purposes. 


21. Pp. 159-64. H. Mayer. Description and collation of an unimportant 
Engl. MS of Thucydides, now in Berlin (MS Ham. 634 folio sacc. XVI). 
Belongs to class III and shows closest relationship with Gr(aevianus). — 


22. P.164. R. Peppmiller in Il. ¥ 48 conjectures yaorpi for dacri, 


23. Pp. 165-67. K. Tumpel shows that the TeAyives were an Arcadian 
people, not Rhodian avréz¥ovec, as has been maintained. Their connection 
with Rhodes is due to early Doric migrations. 


24. Pp. 167-68. R. Meister maintains that Naddoyov in Le Bas-Wadding- 
ton, III 186 = CIG 2907 is not the designation of an otherwise unknown hero, 
but the name of the harbor of Priene, in the vicinity of which the pedestal 
bearing the inscription was found. Cf. Plin., Hist. Nat. V 29, 113. 


25. Pp. 169-76. Ch. Cron, in Plato’s Euthyphron 15 E, defends «at before 
tH¢ mpd¢ KTA, and Src at the end. 


26. P.176. K.J.Liebhold,in Herodotus III tg, reads <ovv>eorparetor ro, 


27. Pp.177-84. K.H. Keck reviews Demosthenes Rede vom Kranze fiir 
den Schulgebrauch erklairt von Fr. Blass. Leipzig, 1890. The commentary 
is a model of clearness and thoroughness. Exception is taken to the editor's 
application of his well-known principles of prose rhythm and avoidance of 
hiatus to the formation of the text. The review contains an interesting 
communication from Prof. Blass to the reviewer on these two points. An 
original feature of the edition is the employment of commas to indicate the 
rhythmical cada. Critical discussion of 22 passages. 

28. Pp. 185-92. J.Sommerbrodt. Critical discussion of 10 places in the 
‘Aduete of Lucian. Polemic against E. Schwartz. P. 188 S. expresses his 
conviction that for the restoration of the text of Lucian more is to be hoped 
for from conjectural emendation than from hitherto unused MSS. 

29. P.192. M.CI.Gertz proposes ’A yepdotoiog in Arist. ’Ad7. 710A. 38, p. 99. 


30. Pp. 193-97. M.C. P. Schmidt, Kleine Beobachtungen zum lat. Sprach- 
gebrauch. Continuation. 11, vifare ne. 12. defendo with acc. and inf., and 
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with uf (ne). 13. addere, adicere, adtungere used as verba dicendt. 14. servare 
and observare followed by u¢(e). 15. Usque co ut not only in Terence (Schmalz), 
but also in Cicero and later writers. 16. taguam with dat. 


31. P.198. P. Loewe. Critical discussion of Ovid, Met. V 546. 


32. Pp. 199-208. J. Lange. Critical treatment of 13 passages of Caes. 
B. G. F. Weck, p. 209, B. G. VI 10, 5. 


33. Pp. 209-14. K.Hachtmann discusses the passage of Tacitus’ Germania 
(2 ad fin.) on the origin of the name Germant. He defends J. Grimm's conj. 


a victo, MSS a victore. 


34. Pp. 215-24. J. H. Schmalz reviews Rom’s Juristen nach ihrer Sprache 
dargestellt von W. Kolb. Leipzig, 1890. The book is a worthy contribution 
to the subject of historical syntax, though not without errors and statements 
which need to be more sharply defined. Further discussion of points raised 


by Kolb. 


Fascicle 4. 


35. Pp. 225-59. S. Brandt, under the title ‘Lactantius and Lucretius,’ 
shows that Lactantius made occasional use of Lucretius’ language to lend 
color and vivacity to his own style, and that he sometimes refers to expressions 
of his with approbation and praise. But in the majority of cases he takes 
issue sharply with the views of Lucr., who is for him a name synonymous with 
Epicureanism. This hostility is quite as much due to Lactantius’ earlier 
devotion to Stoicism as to the fact that he isa Christian. His works, therefore, 
form a sort of Anti-Lucretius, in which his opponent’s views are ridiculed and 
criticised, for the most part unjustly, sophistically and without a clear compre- 
hension of their meaning. In the second part of the article Brandt points out 
that Lactantius would certainly have made use of the report of Lucretius’ 
insanity, if it had been known to him, to urge the absurdity of the Epicurean 
philosophy. He concludes, therefore, not that the story is an invention and 
addition of Jerome, but that Suet. de vir. ill., Jerome’s source, was not known 
to Arnobius or Lactantius, and hence not known in Africa in general, while 
Suet. here must have followed an isolated tradition, possibly based on Lucr. 
III 826. The conclusion of the very interesting article is an excursus on Lact. 
de opif. dei 8, 9 ff. 

(29). Pp. 259-62. F. Poland and Fr. Hultsch. Critical discussion of 
passages of the Ady. oA, 


36. Pp. 262-64. Fr. Hultsch discusses the pre-Solonian system of weights 
and measures of Pheidon, in the light of Arist. "AY, 70A., ch.10. He shows 
that in this system dry and liquid measure was y, smaller than the Attic 
system established by Solon. The Pheidonian system thus appears identical 
with the Babylonian-Persian system, which in turn is related to the old- 
Egyptian. 


37. Pp. 264-66. F. Polle criticises the names given to cond. sentences in 
the Lat. grammars, and suggests that the condition (1) s# habeo, do (objectiv 
und zuriickhaltend) be called ‘die andeutungslose’ (Annahme) ; (2) sé hadedo, 
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dbo (objéctiv und andeutend) ‘die abwartende’; (3) s¢ hadecam; dem (subjectiv 
@rid duttickhaltend) ‘die willktrliche’; (4) s¢ Aaberem, darem (subjectiv und 
andeutend) ‘die ablehnende.’ 


38. Pp. 267-78. F. Knoke, after defending the result of his investigation 
on thé meaning of p/ures in Tacitus against the criticism of E. Wolff, goes on 
to an investigation of its meaning in Q. Curtius Rufus, and reaches the same 
result as in Tacitus, viz. that p/sres is never = complures, but is always used in 
a comparative sense. 


39. Pp. 278-80. A. Sonny accounts for the fact that Arrian, Curtius and 
Justinus each give the name of but one place (Rhagae, Thara and Tabae 
respectively) on the route of Alexander in his pursuit of Darius by the assump- 
tion that Trogus (Curtius) either read carelessly TAPAI for PATAI or found 
the form so corrupted, while TABAE for TARAE in Justinus is to be charged 
to the copyist. This evidence of the independence of the three sources 
therefore vanishes. 


40. P. 280. F. Polle, in Cic. Cat. III 5, reads bifertito <lat> uerunt., 


41. Pp. 281-86. R. Menge reviews Schliemann’s Bericht tber die Aus- 
grabungen in Troja im Jahre 1890 (Leipzig, 1891), emphasizing the points 
which refute Bétticher’s theory that Hissarlik was merely a necropolis, and 
adding some arguments which his own observations during the excavations 
had suggested. - 


42. Pp. 286-87. P.Seliger. Critical treatment of Plato, Phaed. 246 B-E. 
and (43. P. 288) of Arist., Nich. Eth. 1094 A 1. 


Fascicle 5. 

44. Pp. 289-321. G. F. Unger gives the first two parts of a paper on the 
credibility of the fast capitolinit, The investigation aims to prove that the 
fast. cap. are among the most trustworthy monuments of Roman antiquity, and 
is directed chiefly against the statement of K. Cichorius (de fast. cons. ant., 
Lips. 1886) that the names of fathers and grandfathers, as well as all of the 
cognomina from the 3d and 4th cent.a.u.c. contained in these /fas# are a 
later forgery for the sake of uniformity. Unger seeks to prove that Cichorius’ 
assumption that cognomina were not written before the 5th cent. is not true, 
but that while in use and in literature they were not common in early Rome, 
they were entered upon the list of magistrates, just as they were entered in 
the census. To prove this point all the cognomina before 400 a, u.c. are 
examined. The second part of the article is a study of the consular fast of 
Idacius, their source and relation to other authorities. To be continued 
(Jahrbicher, 1891, p. 625 ff.). 


45. Pp. 322-35. H.Stadtmiller. Critical discussion of 16 epigrams of the 
Anthol. Palatina. Continuation. 


46. Pp. 335-36. Fr. Blass writes from Athens the results of a personal 
examination of the votive inscription of Timandre from Naxos (Roehl, IGA. 
407). The form of & is merely a square followed by pleonastic 0. At the end 
yv<iv> is to be read. 
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(6). Pp. 337-52. L. Mendelssohn, Analecta Tulliana. Continuation. Crit- 
ical discussion of passages from the letters of Caelius and the remaining books 
ad Fam. 


47. P. 352. J. H. Schmalz has a note on the Latin equivalents of the 
lacking present part. of esse. Additional examples of comstitsstus and posttus 


= lov, 


48. Pp.353-67. A. Teuber, Zur Kritik der Terentiusscholien des Donatus. 
Discussion of certain classes of corruptions, as well as treatment of single 
passages. 


49. Pp. 367-68. O. Héfer, in an inscription given by M. Clerc (Bull. de 
corr. hellén. X, p. 291), reads Vedv <x>avougaiuv; ibid. XI, p. 65, tavdéou = 
ravdeiov, 


Fascicle 6. 

50. Pp. 369-83. R. Peppmiller, on the incertae sedis fragmenta Homerica. 
Some are genuine Homeric vss, in rather free rendering, others go back to the 
Cyclic poets, while others owe their origin to neither of these sources. 


5st. P. 384. F. Polle, in Virg. VII 372, reads matergue Mycenae. 


52. Pp. 385-94. O. Crusius gives examples of the employment of full and 
abbreviated forms of names designating the same person. Such ‘hypocoristic’ 
abbreviation has hitherto been chiefly shown in the case of mythological 
personages. Crusius makes some additions to the latter class, but his paper is 
chiefly devoted to new examples of this usage in the case of names of real 
persons. The second part of the paper presents some similar peculiarities in 
the use of proper names. 


53. Pp. 395-401. Ch. Cron, Thucyd. VII 86, 5. Enxegetical. F. Polle 
(p. 401), Thucyd. I 93, 2and I 69,5. Critical. 


54. Pp. 402-4. E. Wdrner seeks to show that 17d Acyduevoy is used by Plato 
frequently to introduce poetical citations, and illustrates his position by 
passages from the Phaedo. 


(29). Pp. 405-15. K. Niemeyer discusses the text of several passages of 
the 'AYnv. mod. and criticises the views of F. Cauer and J. Schwarz concerning 
its authenticity. 


5s. Pp. 416-18. E. Hasse, in a paper on the fem. dual of the article and 
pronouns in Attic criticises Blass-Kihner for not recognizing the fem. forms, 
gives new examples and presents also additional ones of masc. forms of dual 


used of women. 
56. Pp. 419-20. Fr. Hultsch. Critical discussion of Polyb. IV 18, 8. 


57. Pp. 421-28. R. Oehler presents a topographical study of Saguntum in 
relation to Hannibal's siege. The author reaches the result that the city was 
built upon an eminence and could only have been stormed on one side (west), 
not on three, as Livy says; that the topographical features are such as to make 
a long siege probable ; that famine was probably the chief cause of the city's 
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capitulation; that the description of Livy (or his source) is not based on a 
personal examination of the site. 


58. Pp. 429-32. G. Gétz prints the glosses from cod. Leid. Oct. 88 derived 
from the Scholiasta Gronovianus. They are partly verbatim excerpts, partly 
abbreviated and changed in minor points. They serve to supplement the 
Schol. Gron. to a considerable extent. 

Mapison, WI1s. GEORGE L. HENDRICKSON. 


HERMES, 1891. 
I. 


B. Niese, Die aelteste Geschichte Messeniens. The general impression left 
on the reader of this paper merely deepens the sense of vacuous and vapory 
legend produced by the account of Pausanias. Comparing this paper with 
Grote’s account, we find substantial agreement, except that Niese is still more 
negative, e. g., in denying, somewhat bluntly, the Attic origin of the poet 
Tyrtaeus. Niese properly insists that the long period of helotage was 
unfavorable to the maintenance of a patriotic tradition, and emphasizes, as 
Grote has emphasized before him, the view that the restoration of Messenian 
autonomy by Epaminondas, 369 B. C., was the real starting-point for what, by 
a stretch of language, may be called atradition. Like Grote, he also points 
out that the treatment of Isocrates in his Archidamos presents substantially 
the Spartan version, and that Strabo's account (VI, p. 251) is comparatively 
valuable because it was derived from Antiochos, a contemporary of Thucydides, 
and therefore free from the bias of the eraof Epaminondas. Niese is inclined 
to place the beginning of the definitely established rule of Sparta over Messenia 
at about 600 B. C. (p. 31). The identification of Mount Eira he declares to be 
impossible. 


Joh. Geffken, Zwei Dramen des Lycophron. An attempt to collect data 
giving an outline of the fable of the Elpenor and Nauplius of this Alexandrine 
poet. 


U. Kohler, Zur Geschichte des Amphilochischen Krieges. A fragmentary 
inscription on the Acropolis at Athens deals with some decree concerning 
repairs of Athena Nike, a statue dedicated in commemoration of a victory over 
Ambrakians and Corcyreans. According to Kéhler, the decree concerning 
the repair dates from 350-320; the original dedication, of course, must refer 
to the Amphilochian war, winter 426-25, Thucyd. III 105 (IV misprint in 
Hermes), which K6hler discusses in detail. He claims that Thuc. is biassed 
in favor of Demosthenes, as is shown by his endeavor to mitigate the bad 
impression left by that general’s discomfiture in Actolia, which view would of 
course imply that Thucydides penned the account which we have very soon 
after the events. 


K. Wernick, Die Polizeiwache auf der Burg von Athen. Foucart edited an 
inscr. (Bulletin de Correspondance hellenique, XIV, p. 177; cf. Lolling, 
Acdriov, 1889, p. 254) which contains a decree abolishing the privilege of 
asylum to runaway slaves and footpads, providing, at the same time, for the 
building of an inexpensive guard-house at the entrance to the Acropolis. The 
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inscr. seems to be of about 440 B.C. Wernick enters into an elaborate 
antiquarian discussion of the modus operandi of contracting for public buildings, 
the functions of the supervising architect, the roféraz at Athens, etc. 


A. Hdck, Das Odrysenreich in Thrakien. In this study H. draws his 
materials from Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, from coins, Aristoph. 
Acharn. 145 with the scholia, from Philip’s letter to the Athenians in Demosth., _ 
from Polyaenus, Plutarch’s Alcibiades, Corp. Ins. Att., Aristotle’s Polit., 
Demosthenes contra Aristocratem, Nepos’s Timotheus, Scholia on Aeschines, 
Isocrates De Permutatione, Strabo. The period discussed embraces 450-313 
B.C. 


Paul Kretschmer, Epigraphische Bemerkungen. 


Bruno Keil, De Avium Aristophanis Folio Rescripto. Keil discovered 
(1886), in the Laurentian library at Florence, two pages of a palimpsest of 
Aristoph. Avv. 1393-1453 (prefixed to a MS volume of Aelius Aristides), which, 
however, afforded no new material for revising the text. 


G. Wissowa, Der Tempel des Quirinus in Rom. 


II. 

Vahlen, Varia (cf. Hermes, 1889, p. 473), prints a purely exegetical paper (a 
rarity in classical periodicals of the present day) on Cic. ad Attic. I 16: “ Non 
enim umquam turpior in ludo talario consessus fuit: maculosi senatores, nudi 
equites, tribuni non tam aerati quam, ut appellantur, aerari?,” etc. Vahlen 
urges that commentators have generally failed to see the point of the sarcasm, 
which is the double meaning of aerarit, i.e. (p. 165) “‘pro nomine aerarios 
fuisse, h. e. dignos suo nomine praestitisse, cum aere accepto, sive ut ait ipse, 
nummulis acceptis corrumperentur.” By way of analogy he quotes from 
Aristoph. Eqq. 409 sqq., commenting particularly on line 428: 

dren ’miOpKerc O apraka¢ Kai Kpéac 
O TpWKTOG ELXEY, 
the whole passage leading up to a double entente contained in this line. 


H. Hollander, Zur Ueberlieferung der Homerischen Hymnen, maintains 
views previously expressed as to MSS, their values and classes (chiefly directed 
against Gemoll). Such readings as are strikingly divergent H. ascribes to the 
rhapsodes, as Ilgen did before him, H. says, p. 175. 


E. Maass, Theocrits Dionysos aus einer Handschrift erlaeutert. Theocr. 
XXVI is a hymn to Dionysos. Compared with Eurip. Bacch. 680 sqq., 
Theocritus gives more details of the ceremonies of the cult of D. Further on 
Maass reprints an inscr. of an altar of Magnesia on the Maeander relating to 
the establishment of a special cult of Dionysos there, by the direction of 
Delphi, including the bringing of three “‘Maenads” descended from Ino, 
daughter of Kadmos, from Thebes to Magnesia. Maass then proceeds to 
discourse upon the etymology of the name of Dionysos, maintaining the natize 
Greek character of name and cult, its origin being in Epirus. 


v. Wilamowitz, Die sieben Thore Thebens. Professor W. made a personal 
study of the topography of Thebes in 1890, and subsequently furnished to 
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Hermes this paper of 52 pages on the Seven Gates of Thebes. He points out 
inter alia how foolish Athens and Thebes were in accepting battle at Chaeronea ; 
but apart from this utterance of strategical science, the main point of the 
paper is to show that, as a matter of fact, Thebes never had more than three 
gates. He argues that the rivulets of Dirke and Ismenos formed the limits 
of the city proper, and that it is not feasible to trace the mwepi3odoc of Cassan- 
der’s restoration, 316 B.C., by present masses of brick. A study of the ancient 
authors exhibits a list of twelve distinct names of gates. Pausanias really 
describes no more gates than three. The surface of Thebes, W. says, p. 224, 
postulates but three gates. Pindar’s éxramvAoe 07 Bat is an utterance of * well- 
founded pride,” to designate the “Grossstadt.” W. thinks that the ancient 
epic writer of the Thebais invented the seven gates to fit them to the seven 
heroes, or vce versa, ‘Ein (p. 228) und derselbe Willkiract einer dichterischen 
Phantasie hat diese Zahlen geschaffen.” Some of Wilamowitz's positive 
suggestions are fine, perhaps too fine, e. g. when he perceives that Euripides 
in the Phoenissae describes a city :#vested, the more so because at the time of 
composition Athens was invested (p. 232). As for the S.c. T., W., in opposition 
to Beloch, prefers to recognize in the legend an element of substantial history 
rather than to translate this legend also into meteorology. 


H. Diels, De Dionysii et Photii lexicis. 


K. Strecker, Zu Erotian. Erotianus was a contemporary of Nero. He 
wrote Tov map’ ‘Immoxpdre AéEewv ovvaywyfh, which, however, has probably not 
come down to us in the original form. Str. criticises the last editor (Klein, 
1865) for unfounded views, e. g. that Erotianus made use of a Hippocrates 
glossary by Didymus. Further on Erotianus is compared with Hesychius, as 
Str. does not believe that he owed anything to Hesychius or to Pamphilus. 
He did use, and use freely, the great glossary of Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
at least indirectly through the glossary of Bakcheios, the latter being the main 
source of Erotianus. Str. prints an alphabetical list of “mmatfa, marking with 
an asterisk those whose origin seems doubtful. This paper is an excellent 
illustration of that type of compilations which are composed almost without 
any system, order or clearness—ruais indigeslaque moles. 


Reitzenstein, Die Inhaltsangabe im Archetypus der Kallimachos Hand- 


schriften. 
E. G. SIHLER. 


ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT.! 


Vol. XLVII, Heft I and II. 


Pp. 1-53, 173-225. Garval b. Aus, Al-Hutey’a, i. e. the ugly, was a con- 
temporary of Mohammad. He participated in the great revolt (ridda) against 
the prophet and his adherents (H. r1), but seems to have made his peace with 
the victorious Abi Bekr. For the remainder of his days he led the life of a 
wandering poet. In appearance as well as in character he was the Hipponax 
of Arabic poetry, an intensely coarse nature, expressing itself in coarse 
tones. Avarice and covetousness were the dominant traits of his character, 


1See A. J. P. XIII 378. 
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and whosoever did not satisfy these to the full extent was ridiculed unsparingly 
in the poet’s Higas. The bulk of his poems is made up either of songs of 
praise of individuals and whole tribes for their deeds of kindness and hospi- 
tality toward the unbidden guest, or satires full of the coarsest language, if 
kindness and hospitality were denied. For this reason he, with others, was 
persecuted by the caliphs ‘Omar and ‘Otman. In default of a fitter subject, he 
often composed satires on his own ugliness. And yet he was considered by 
later Arabic poets and grammarians as one of the best of the earlier poets. 
His Divan was collected with the greatest zeal and care by the best scholars 
of the second and third centuries after the Hegira. Ignaz Goldziher prints 
the Arabic text of the first ten poems with critical notes, taken partly from 
manuscripts left by the late H. Thorbecke. 


Pp. 93-129. The relation of Egyptian to the Semitic languages, although 
studied by many scholars, has not yet been satisfactorily determined. Adolf 
Erman endeavors to throw additional light upon this obscure subject, and the 
grammatical as well as lexical similarities and peculiarities of the two great 
linguistic families. A grammatical sketch of the Old Egyptian language, as 
it is found in the so-called pyramid texts, discovered in 1880 and published by 
Maspero in the ‘Recueil de travaux,’ etc., since 1882, shows the greatest 
similarity between the two languages, so that one could readily infer that they 
belong to the same group. This striking similarity, however, vanishes when 
we come to study the lexicographical material of these languages. The 
peculiarities are greater than the similarity, and where the latter exists we 
usually have loan-words either in the Semitic or in the Egyptian. The latter is 
the case especially during the period of the new empire, when every Egyptian 
and Coptic word of a sound similar to that of a Semitic or other foreign word 
is suspected as a borrowed word, unless its history can be traced back through 
the middle empire. Thus we have e. g. Egypt. prdi ‘to bloom’ from Hebr. 
ANS ; pir = 9NB ‘thread’; hdnw = D010; Coptic Ame ‘Vinegar’ = Arabic 
hamida ‘be sour’ (exeade. Obersicht, 61): kbr = 79M ‘ally’; 34d = Doe? 

‘staff’; dby perhaps from 3 ‘holy of holies.’ On the other hand we find a 
great many Semitic words borrowed from the Egyptian, a fact not sufficiently 
noticed in Hebrew dictionaries. We quote M5'N from ‘p-¢ (Coptic acze) ; 

‘ram’ from *ir (Copt. oie) ; mS from urw (iofru); ['Y ‘well’ from '” ‘canal’; 
MIN from din ‘bad, low’ (see, however, Lagarde, Ubersicht, 195 and 198); 
DIAN = dnd ‘girdle, tie’; J from b4n-t ‘watch-tower’ , bay from fr; 02 
from ntr; S32 perhaps from Egyptian rz-'dw (Coptic 2aBot); O37 from 
honi, 0 from knw; 1330 ‘dedication, dedicatory offering’ from hnk- f‘sac- 
rifice. Again, hnmt' red. jasper ‘= npbme: hnd ‘a cereal’ = MOM ‘oats,’ and 
him ‘seal’ = OMIM; ssi (Coptic 303en) ‘lotus’ = IL = covcov; sft (séfet) 
‘sword,’ whence Arab. saifun ‘the same’ = <ligoc, Qcbet igiteher! =P 
(xaBoc); gmh ‘abread’ = MDP (Assyr. gému); gi’ f ‘monkey’ = 41); */ad = HA 
(Arab. dubb); twf ‘papyrus’ = 9D; (bet = NIN; db ‘seal’ =NYIO,; ae 
(Coptic doit) ‘olive’ = Hebr. NN. The general result is: “So wire denn das 
Aecgyptische gegeniiber den semitischen Sprachen als ein Idiom starker 
lautlicher Zersetzung und Entartung anzusehen; es spielte neben ihnen etwa 
die Rolle, die das Englische neben dem Deutschen, das Franzésische neben 
dem Italienischen spielt.” [Also see F. Hommel in Delitzsch and Haupt’s 
Beitrage zur Assyriologie, II 342-58.] 
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Pp. 130-35. A. Kohut believes that *TTIIPDN in Talmud Kiddush, 21 4, 
means ‘chess,’ and was called so after Iskander, i. e. Alexander the Great, 
through whom the game is reported to have been introduced in India. 


Pp. 136-48. Th. Ndldeke sends remarks to W. Geiger’s excellent translation 
of the Pahlavi book Yatkari Zaréran. 


Pp. 146-47. E. Leumann notes the fact that the price of the Jaina books, 
thus far so very high, has been reduced to one-third of its former amount. 


Pp. 149-72 contain a long and searching review by 'F. Philippi of J. Barth’s 
Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen, II (Leipzig, 1891). 


Pp. 226-68. Most interesting for the student of comparative lexicography 
is Httbschmann’s excellent article on Syriac and Arabic loan-words in Arme- 
nian. He discusses carefully the Armenian equivalents of the Semitic sounds, 
and then examines 136 Syriac and 75 Arabic loan-words, of which he rejects 
44 altogether. Many Syriac and Arabic words borrowed by the Armenian are 
themselves ultimately from the Greek, viz. aywyéc = Syr. NIN = Arm. 
agugayk', tSupia = Syr. RIDIN = Arm. ak'sork (exile); Cevyoo = Syr. zauga = 
Arm. zoigk, and Cevypa (Sevua) = Arm. 26m; xadoc, from Hebr. 15, returned to 
the Syriac as gadsa, borrowed by the Armenian as fatsay; Syr. karkedna 
travelled to the West as xapyndoving (Lat. chalcedonius) and to Armenia as 
harkehan; Arabic guérgur became Greek xépxovpog and Arm. karkuray;, Syr. 
gaggéwand = Greek xaxxdfy and Arm, daka‘v; etc. 


Pp. 269-76. J. Jolly continues his contributions to the history of Indian 
law (cf. A. J. P. XII 106), describing the DhasmaSastra MSS of the East India 
Office, as published in the Catalogue of the Sanskr. MSS in the Library of the 
India Office, Part III, London, 1891. They treat 1) of the original institutes 
of law, 2) General digests of law, and 3) Works on the civil and sacred law. 


Pp. 280-91. The decipherment of the seal inscriptions and coins of the 
Sassanian period in the Pahlavi language has not made any considerable 
progress since Thomas and Mordtmann. Of late, Paul Horn has published 
two books on these gems and coins belonging to the Berlin and British 
Museums. F. Justi sends a number of notes on 1. the article of Thomas 
(Journ. Roy. Asiat. Soc., vol. 13,1852); 2. Mordtmann’s publication of seals in 
vols. 18, 29 and 31 of the ZDMG;; 3. to P. Horn’s article in ZDMG, vol. 44, 650 
(A. J. P. XII 108), and to his two books mentioned above. 


Pp. 291-300. C. Bartholomae prints a second instalment of his Aryan notes, 
interpreting words and passages occurring in the Rig-Veda, Avesta and the 
Behistun inscriptions. 


Pp. 311-19. R.O. Franke. Another proof that even in the so-called folk- 
literature the doctrines and canons of Panini pave the true way for the correct 
understanding of the linguistic phenomena is the explanation of Pali masne 
(Sanskr. manye, Panini, I 14,106), which, used elliptically in ironical sentences, 
is explained as = ‘forsooth.’ Another paragraph deals with the infinitive cum 
instrumentali in Pali; Dvandas in the singular, with the gender of the last 
member of the sentence, and instrumentals in -@ from a-stems in Pali. 
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Pp. 320-23. J. H. Mordtmann explains the expression \3 yr L ‘our 


farmer’ occurring on the Musnad (i. e. dedicatory tablet) of Jerim as a tran- 
scription of the Sabaean word }1‘!, found on bronze tablet I, published by 
Osiander. 

Pp. 324-29. Hiibschmann interprets Armenian ja/agov originally ‘inter- 
ceder, mediator,’ from Pahlavi jdfagav—=Old Persian *ydlagauda ‘ Anteil- 
sprecher’; Arm. azd ‘news, report’ = Pahlavi aed= Old Persian asda from 
Sanskr. addhd, found also in Daniel, II § and 8 as NUN; Arm. 4rovartak 
‘edict, decree’ = Pahlavi /ravariak, also found in Aram. }*PINB; vaspurakan 
= Pahl. vaspuhkrakan, and sepuhk are names of the nobility; matkapercan ‘tent 
of the Persian king,’ from Pahlavi matkapartdn ; vasyz ‘usury,’ from the Persian, 
Pahlavi vay ‘interest of money’; sur ‘unjust, false,’ from Persian zur ‘false- 
hood, lie.’ 

Pp. 330-98 contain a long article by A. Socin on Mohammad el WanAi’s 
ES-Sex Matlaf (A. J. P. XIII 373). 

Pp. 399-411. D. H. Miller praises Leo Reinisch’s Saho-sprache, 2 vols. 
(Vienna, 1889-90). 

Pp. 411-12. E. Nestle explains Qameg (,) as a combination of the Xdlem 
point (.) and the Pathax line (.); Seghol (,) may be a combination of Cére (..) 


and Xireq (.). 
: W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


To his Euripides Hippolytus, griechisch und deutsch (Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung), von WILAMOWITZ- MOLLENDORFF has prefixed an essay—"* Was 
ist uebersetzen ?””—which every one who has undertaken to translate will read 
with painful interest. The brief treatise is full of pregnant sentences and 
fertile suggestions, but all the seed-vessels of Wilamowitz’s thought are 
barbed, and the reader feels as if he were personally scratched, especially if 
he has ever dared to translate into the metre of the original. It is only the 
philologian, W.-M. maintains, that can make a translation; but translation is 
nothing philological, and the vision of the ideal which only the philologian 
can have must be paired with the artist’s hand. The translator must be 
competent to constitute the text of his author, he must be a perfect master of 
the science of metre, he must be able to translate into the language of the 
original as well as out of it, and not only so, but into the style of the original, 
he must take up into himself the full meaning of the poet’s creation and 
reproduce it as freely as he has absorbed it. And yet, hard as the task is, it is 
one that the philologian cannot put aside, as Haupt used to do. He must not 
content himself, as Haupt did, with saying that evei y’ agéAeoOé we dévre¢ cannot 
be translated with its ye, with its participle. The philologian as a teacher 
must translate or else keep back a great part of his understanding of the 
author. Haupt said: ‘“ Translation is the death of understanding.” Wilamo- 
witz says: ‘True translation is a metempsychosis.” Agreed. But in that 
metempsychosis what strange forms may appear! One thinks of Ennius’s 
peacock, of Lucian’s cock, and the swan note of the antique loses its charm 
when it is transposed into the squawk of the one or into the crow of the other. 
The trouble lies in the inevitable association of ideas. For instance. in 
Euripides’ Ode to Eros we read: 


otre yap rupoc ob7’ dorpwy uréprepov BéAog, 
olov TO Tag "Agppoditag iyo EK YEepav 
"Epwc, 0 Aid¢ aig, 


which becomes in Wilamowitz’s metempsychosis, 


‘“‘sengende flamme noch himmlische blitze 
brennen so heiss wie die pfeile der Kypris. 
Eros schiesst sie, das himmlische kind.” 


Doubtless the German is worthy of Goethe. Of this Germans may judge. 
But the juxtaposition of ‘himmlische blitze’ and ‘das himmlische kind’ is not 
pleasing, and who that has ever said or sung the good old song can keep out 
of his mind 


“Kein Feuer, keine Kohle kann brennen so heiss 
Als heimliche Liebe von der Niemand nichts weiss’’? 


In this rendering Phaidra’s case becomes Gretchen’s case, and the metempsy- 
chosis goes bravely forward. But homely simplicity is not noble simplicity. 
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Mr. GRANT ALLEN, like Wilamowitz, does not believe unreservedly in the 
principle of translating into the metre of the original, and in his Atts of 
Catullus, which forms No. VI of the dainty Aibhothéque de Carabas (London, 
David Nutt), he has not undertaken a hopeless rivalry with Mr. Ellis’s wonderful 
tour de force, but has chosen instead a rapid logaoedic movement, of the iambo- 
anapaestic order, which is intended to give and succeeds in giving much more 
of the orgiastic tone than is to be heard in Tennyson’s ‘ Boadicea,’ which 
people will persist in calling Galliambic. The large use of alliteration, which 
Mr. Grant Allen’s version has in common with the original, reproduces what 
may be called the timbrel effect of the piece, and whereas the jingle of rhyme 
might be impertinent elsewhere, it is in place when one has to do with the 
typanumn, tubam Cybelles. But the translation, however well done, is an excuse 
for much other matter which transcends the space of ‘ Brief Mention.’ ‘In his 
poem of the Aétis,’ we are told, ‘Catullus, a Celt of Gallia Cisalpina, fired and 
inspired by all the perfervid fancy of the Celtic race, has enshrined for us 
nobly, in immortal verse, his own transcript of the weird Oriental dirges he 
had heard himself during his Asiatic wanderings.’ Perhaps if we did not have 
the original of Jle mi par esse deo videtur, we might speak of Catullus as having 
enshrined in immortal verse the ardent love-songs he had heard himself in the 
suburbs of Verona, and it is hard to believe that Super alta vectus Aftis is wholly 
independent of the Greek, though Wilamowitz thinks that the Attis is an 
imitation rather than a translation of Callimachus (Hermes, XIV 197). ‘Seine 
Attis,” says W., “ist kein Document fitr den religidsen Sinn ihres Verfassers 
oder ihrer Zeit, sie ist vielmehr ein Meistersttick der Nachahmung Alexan- 
drinischer Kunst in Metrum, Sprache und Stil.” But all this does not lessen 
the value of the Attis as an incorporation of orgiastic worship, and it is to the 
study of the Attis as a document of early beliefs that the bulk of Mr. Grant 
Allen’s volume is dedicated. Ina long excursus he undertakes to harmonize 
the ghost-worship of Spencer with the tree-worship of Frazer. The ancestor 
is the god and the tree is the god, for the ghost of the ancestor lives on in the 
tree which his body nourishes. The last excursus is on the Galliambic metre, 
which Mr. Grant Allen makes out to be an iambo-anapaestic measure in a way 
that will not satisfy metricians, but may serve to justify after a fashion his 
choice of an English metre in which to render the rabidus furor animi of the 
Attis. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Thanks are due to Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., New York, for material 


furnished. 
AMERICAN. 


Cook (A. M.) Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course; rev. and enl. for the 
use of American schools by J. C. Egbert, Jr. New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1892. 10-208 pp. 16mo, cl., 40 cts. 

Dodge (T. A.) Caesar: a history of the art of war among the Komans. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1892. 16+4+789+3 pp. (Great Captains 
Series, No. 3.) 8vo, cl., $5. 

Garnett (R.) A Chaplet from the Greek Anthology. New York, /. 4. 
Stokes Co., 1892. 4-+82 pp. il., 12mo, bds., $1.50. 

Goodell (T. D.) Greek Lessons. In 2 pts. Pt.1. The Greek in English. 
Pt. 2, The Greek of Xenophon. New York, #. Holt & Ca., 1892. ’86-’92. 
9+ 376 pp. map, sq. 16mo, cl., $1.25. 

Mexican and South American Poems (Spanish and English); tr. by E. 
S. Green and Miss H. von Léwenfels. San Diego, Cal., Dodge & Burbeck, 
1892. 398 pp. 12mo, cl., $2. 

Thumb English Dictionary. New York, F. A. Stokes & Co., 1892. 
386 pp. (The Thumb Series.) por. 64mo, cl., 50 cts. 


ENGLISH. 


Arabic Chrestomathy in Hebrew Characters. With a glossary. Ed. by 
H. Hirschfeld. 8vo. Paul, Truibner & Co. 7s. 6d. 

Carpenter (W.) A Comprehensive Dictionary of English Synonyms. 
8th ed., rev. and enl. by the Rev. W. Webster. Cr. 8vo, 300 pp. Ward, 
Lock, Bowden & Co. 13. 

Cassell’s English Dictionary. Ed. by J. Williams. New ed. 8vo, 
1020 pp. Cassell. 38. 6d. 

—— Latin Dictionary (Latin-English and English-Latin). Rev. by J. 
R. V. Marchant and J. F. Charles. 8vo, gto pp. Casse//. 38. 6d. 

Duhamel (J.) Advanced French Prose Composition. Cr.8vo. Percétval. 
net, 4s. 6d. 

Eutropius. Books 1 and 2. With notes, vocabulary and exercises by 
W. Welch and C. G. Duffield. 18mo0, 108 pp. Macmillan. 38. 6d. 

Fennell (C. A.M.) The Stanford Dictionary of Anglicized Words and 
Phrases. Ed. for the Syndics of the University Press. 4to, 828 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 318. 6d. 

Krummacher (M.) A Dictionary of Everyday German and English. 
Cr. 8vo, Hachette. 5s. 

Macmillan’s Course of French Composition: Second Course for Advanced 
Students. By G. Eugéne Fasnacht. Cr. 8vo, 404 pp. Macmillan. - 5s. 
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Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary of the English Language. Newed. 8vo, 
xvi+816 pp. Warne. 3s. 6d. 

Steingass (F.) A Comprehensive Persian-English Dictionary. Imp. 
8vo, vili+-1539 pp. W. H. Allen & Co. 63s. 

Storm (J.) French Dialogues. Authorized English ed. By George 
MacDonald. Cr. 8vo, 234 pp. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 

Theocritus. Idylls and Epigrams. With English notes by Herbert 
Kynaston (formerly Snow). sth ed. 12mo, 266 pp. Clarendon Press. 
4s. 6d. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book 5. Ed. by Rev. G. H. Nall. 18mo, 160 pp. 


Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 
FRENCH. 


Alexandre (Roger). Le Musée de Ja conversation. Répertoire des 
citations frangaises, dictons modernes, curiosités littéraires, historiques et 
anecdotiques, avec une indication précise des sources. Pet.in-8. Bousllon. 
4 fr. 

Carroué(P.) Cours d’anglais commercial. In-12. Colin. Cart.,2 fr. 50. 

Coty(A.) La Revision de l’orthographe et 1’Académie francaise. In-12. 
F. Didot. 2 fr. 

Frey (le Colonel). L’Annamite, mére des langues. In-8. Hachette. 
5 fr. 

Gouget (Emile). L’Argot musical. In-12. Fischbacher. § fr. 
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